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PREFACK. 


The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  a  hri<?f 
but  complete  summary  of  the  history  of  anticjuity,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  overtlirow  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  in  a.i\  476.  Tlio  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome  is  taught  in  all  schools  ])r()fes8hig 
to  give  a  liberal  education,  but  this  is  often  done  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  which, 
though  they  did  not  exercise  an  equally  powerful  influ- 
ence either  upon  their  contemporaries  or  upon  {)08terity, 
yet  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  by  any  one  desirous  to 
obtain  a  complete  view,  and  form  a  correct  estimate,  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  present  manual,  therefore, 
embracing  the  history  of  all  the  nations  of  anti(|uity,  is 
designed  to  present  to  the  student,  l)e8ides  the  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  an  outline  of  that  of  the  non- 
classical  nations,  and  to  devote  to  each  of  theui  as  much 
attention  as  their  historical  importance  may  seem  to 
demand. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  does  not  form  part 
of  this  manual,  liecause   it  is  felt  that  the  history  of 
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that  memorable  people,  in  order  to  be  in  any  way  satis- 
fitctory,  cannot  be  treated  with  the  same  brevity  as  that 
of  other  ancient  nations;  it  must  further  be  assumed, 
that  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  known  to  every  Christian 
student  from  his  Bible  and  the  religious  instruction  he 
has  received ;  the  sacred  history,  moreover,  is  of  that 
peculiar  kind  that  it  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  that  of  less  favoured  nations,  it  being  essentially 
of  a  religious  character,  and  every  one  ought  to  learn  it 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  rather  than  from 
any  summary  abridgment  In  order,  however,  to  assist 
the  biblical  student,  a  brief  chronology  of  Jewish  history, 
from  the  Creation  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
has  been  added  to  the  Chronological  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  work. 

The  whole  manual  is  divided  into  three  books,  whicli 
may  be  regarded  as  three  distinct  courses  of  history; 
the  first  comprising  the  Asiatic  nations  and  Egyptians ; 
the  second,  Uie  Greeks,  Macedonians,  and  the  kingdoms 
that  were  formed  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  the  third,  the  Romans,  Carthaginians,  and 
the  nations  of  south-western  Europe. 

L.  SCHMITZ. 

EoiXBUBOD,  April  1S55. 
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THE  NATIONS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  name  antiquity  in  its  most  general  acceptation  is 
commonly  nnderstood  to  comprise  the  whole  period  from  the 
creation  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  western  empire  in  a.d. 
476,  and  the  history  of  that  vast  expanse  of  time  is  termed  the 
"  History  of  Antiquity,"  or  "  Ancient  History."  But  neither 
the  heginning  nor  the  end  of  this  history  is  the  same  for  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  beginning  of  the  human  race 
in  general,  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  assisted  by  revelation, 
man  could  have  possessed  but  very  little  or  no  knowledge  at 
all,  and  after  the  creation  of  man  many  centuries  must  have 
passed  away  before  those  commimities  could  be  formed  in  the 
primitive  seats  of  our  race,  which  we  term  states  or  nations,  and 
which  alone  form  the  subjects  of  general  history.  But  even 
the  beginnings  of  these  national  or  political  associations,  to 
whatever  period  they  belong,  do  not  yet  constitute  the  begin- 
ning of  real  history,  for  the  accounts  of  the  formation  of  states 
and  the  foundation  of  cities  are  generally  transmitted  to  later 
ages  by  mere  oral  tradition,  which  is  ever  changing  and  expand- 
ing, until  in  the  end  it  is  impossible  to  separate  its  nucleus  of 
truth  from  what  has  grown  upon  and  around  it    Beal  history 
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does  not  commence  until  the  time  when  contemporary  fecords 
of  some  kind  or  another  are  drawn  np  to  assist  the  memory  of 
man  in  preserving  for  posterity  the  memorials  of  a  nation's 
life.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  absolutely  nothing  can 
be  known  of  those  periods  about  which  we  have  no  contem- 
porary records,  for  tradition  also  may  hand  down,  and  has 
handed  down,  a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning  past 
ages,  but  such  information  can  never  be  as  perfect  and  free 
from  error  as  the  accounts  drawn  up  by  contemporaries,  or  by 
persons  living  so  near  the  events  themselves,  as  to  be  able, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  judgment  and  discernment,  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Written  records  fix  for  ever  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  a  perpetual  process  of  change 
and  modification. 

The  possibility  of  drawing  up  records  of  a  nation's  history 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  upon 
the  art  of  writing.  As  this  art  did  not  become  known  to  all 
the  ancient  nations  at  once^  but  was  gradually  imparted  by 
one  to  another,  it  follows  that  contemporary  records  were 
made  in  some  countries  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  in  others, 
and  it  must  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  Asiatic  nations 
and  the  Egyptians  practised  the  art  of  writing  many  centuries 
before  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  Hence  we  possess 
authentic  and  trustworthy  accounts  of  some  Asiatic  nations 
at  a  period  when  the  history  of  Europe  is  still  buried  in  utter 
darkness.  Asia  is  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  in  Asia  the 
first  states  were  formed,  and  it  is  from  Asia  that  Europe  and 
Africa  received  their  inhabitants.  Hence  the  traditions  and 
history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  go  back  to  more  remote  periods 
than  those  of  any  nation  in  Europe. 

While  thus  the  nations  claiming  our  attention  in  antiquity 
widely  differ  in  regard  to  the  points  at  which  their  respective 
histories  and  traditions  commence,  the  point  at  which  antiquity 
terminates  is  no  leas  diffisvent  with  di£ferent  nations.     The 
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epoch  generally  aasnmed  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  is  the  overthrow  of  the  western 
empire  of  Rome,  and,  so  far  as  the  south-w.est  of  Europe  is 
concerned,  that  event  marks,  in  a  sufficiently  striking  manner, 
the  transition  to  an  entirely  new  state  of  things : — all  that 
was  peculiar  to  the  ancient  world  had  then  ceased,  and  a 
new  order  of  things  had  sprnng  up ;  the  ancient  empire  was 
broken  to  pieces,  new  kingdoms  were  built  up  on  its  ruins, 
and  civilisation,  which  had  before  reached  a  certain  culmi- 
nating point,  now  began  a  new  career,  stniggling  through 
many  centuries  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  until  in  the  end 
it  rose  to  that  height  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  our  own 
age.  But  upon  the  eastern  world  that  event  exercised  little 
or  no  influence,  for  the  Greek  empire  continued  its  wretched 
existence  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  and  the  Asiatic 
nations  also  preserved  their  previous  forms  and  institutions 
without  any  material  change,  until  the  establishment  of 
Mahommedanism  revolutionised  nearly  the  whole  of  western 
Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  nations  of  central  and 
eastern  Asia,  lastly,  were  not  affected  at  all  by  the  event 
which  80  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  western  £uro{)e. 
But  notwithstanding  this  discrepancy,  it  is  convenient,  at  least 
for  Europeans,  to  regard  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  of 
Rome  as  the  termination  of  antiquity,  and  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  history.  Down  to  this  event,  therefore, 
it  is  our  intention  in  this  manual  to  carry  the  history  of  the 
ancient  nations. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
the  history  of  the  human  race  is  altogether  involved  in  im- 
penetrable darkness  during  those  remote  periods,  about  which 
neither  traditions  nor  written  records  have  come  down  to  us, 
for  there  are  other  sources  from  which  a  certain  amount 
of  historical  knowledge  can  be  obtained,  concerning  man  as 
well  as  concerning  the  globe  he  inhabits.     The  earth,  and 
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the  mighty  revolutions  it  has  ondergone  since  the  days  of  its 
creation,  and  before  it  became  the  fit  abode  for  man,  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  subjects  of  a  history  which  is  concerned 
about  man  alone;  but  being  the  scene  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  its  history,  as  revealed  by  the  science  of  geology, 
and  its  description  furnished  by  that  of  geography,  are  inter- 
esting, nay,  indispensable  handmaids  to  the  history  of  man. 
G^logy,  though  less  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
history  of  mankind,  affords  us  some  insight  into  the  otherwise 
mysterious  revolutions  through  which  the  earth  has  passed 
before  assuming  its  present  form  and  character.  What 
geology  is  to  the  history  of  the  earth,  comparative  philology 
has  proved  to  be  to  the  history  of  man.  Ages  about  which 
all  traditions  and  all  histories  are  silent,  would  be  like  sealed 
books  to  us,  were  it  not  for  comparative  philology,  a  child  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  for  the  analysis  and  comparison  of 
languages  allow  us  every  now  and  then  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  relations  subsisting  among  nations  often  separated,  during 
the  historical  times,  by  thousands  of  miles ;  of  the  state  of 
their  civilisation,  and  of  their  migrations,  before  they  reached 
the  countries  in  which  ultimately  they  took  up  their  perma- 
nent abode.  One  example  may  suffice  to  show  the  flood  of 
light  which  comparative  philology  in  our  days  has  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  mankind :  it  is  now  established  as  a  fact 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Persians,  spoke  a  lan- 
guage radically  identical  with  those  spoken  in  Europe  from 
the  earliest  times,  including  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Etruscan.  This  great  fact  has  dispelled  a  mass  of 
false  notions  formerly  entertained  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
population  of  southern  Europe.  The  radical  identity  of  all 
these  languages  shows  incontrovertibly  that  there  must  have 
existed  at  one  time  a  close  connection  among  the  nations 
which  speak  them,  and  that  in  fact  all  these  nations  must  have 
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sprung  from  one  common  stock.  Of  this  fact,  neither  tradition 
nor  history  has  preserved  the  slightest  trace.  The  primitive 
seats  of  man  were  in  all  probability  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
or  the  highlands  of  Armenia ;  thence  the  branches  spread  in  all 
directions,  until  the  ocean  set  a  limit  to  their  migrations.  It 
has  thus  been  established  that  most  of  the  races  of  men,  from 
the  Ganges  in  the  east,  to  the  Atlantic  in  the  west,  belong  to 
one  great  family,  and  it  is  probable  that  farther  investigations 
will  show  that  all  the  two  thousand  languages  spoken  by  man 
are  traceable  to  one  common  parent,  and  will  thus  confirm  the 
record  of  Genesis,  that  all  mankind  is  descended  from  one  com- 
mon father  and  one  common  mother.  The  study  of  language 
will  then  dispel  the  idea  of  several  originally  distinct  races, 
which  physiologists  have  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  physical  differences  which  present  themselves  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sevend  parts  of  our  globe.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  useful  to  divide  mankind, 
as  it  at  present  exists,  into  three  or  even  six  different  races,  each 
presenting  peculiar  characteristics,  which  neither  climate  nor 
mode  of  living  apparently  ever  produces ;  but  though  this  is 
true  of  the  present  age  of  the  world,  who  will  undertake  to 
prove  that  it  was  so  from  the  beginning  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  for  many  generations  after  his  first  creation  man  was 
more  plastic  and  more  easily  affected  by  climate  and  the  other 
influences  which  at  present  are  nearly  inoperative  in  deter- 
mining our  physical  and  mental  constitution  ?  If  a  man  by 
living  in  central  Africa  does  not  now  become  a  negro,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  always  so ;  and  hence  we  conceive 
that  the  strongly  marked  differences  between  existing  races 
afford  no  gronnd  for  assuming,  as  many  have  done,  that 
these  differences  have  existed  from  the  day  of  creation, 
or  that  GKxi  created  not  one,  but  several  pairs  of  human 
bebgs. 

Another  means  of  furnishing  us  with  some  idea  of  the 
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history  of  a  nation,  in  the  absence  of  literary  memorials,  is 
to  be  found  in  its  architectural  remains ;  for  even  if  they  bear 
no  inscriptions,  or  such  inscriptions  as  cannot  be  deciphered 
and  understood,  the  mere  forms  and  structure  of  their  houses, 
temples,  tombs,  and  other  edifices,  often  reveal  to  us  at  least 
some  parts  of  a  nation's  life  and  history,  and  that  too  some- 
times in  a  more  vivid  manner  than  written  records  would 
have  done.  Hence  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
their  ordinary  pursuits,  were  known  to  the  world  from  their 
sculptured  monuments,  long  before  the  clue  to  the  reading  of 
the  hieroglyphics  had  been  discovered ;  and  the  same  may 
still  be  asserted  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  inscribed  monuments 
have  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  ancient  history 
becomes  authentic  and  continuous  from  the  moment  the  art 
of  writing  is  discovered  and  applied  to  the  recording  of  events, 
for  the  earliest  records  are  lost  to  us  in  almost  every  instance ; 
and  even  if  they  were  extant,  they  would  scarcely  furnish 
more  than  the  skeleton  of  history.  We  are  therefore  dependent 
upon  later  writers,  who  drew  up  their  accounts  by  the  aid 
of  legends  and  traditions.  The  value  of  such  accounts 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  the  historian  is 
obliged  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  wariness  in 
examining,  weighing,  and  discriminating  the  authenticity  of 
the  sources  from  which  he  derives  his  information.  As  a 
great  many  of  the  historical  writings  of  the  ancients  have 
perished,  he  is  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  filling  up  gaps 
by  combination  and  conjecture,  or  from  analogy.  Even  at 
periods  about  which  his  sources  of  information  flow  more 
copiously,  he  has  to  contend  with  difficulties  that  are  unknown 
to  the  historian  of  modem  times.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
unsettled  state  of  ancient  chronology.  There  was  no  chronolo- 
gical era  common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  every  people 
had  its  own  system ;  and  while  some  reckoned  by  lunar  years, 
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others  oompnted  time  by  solar  ones ;  with  one  nation,  more- 
over, the  year  commenced  at  one  season,  while  with  another 
its  beginning  belonged  to  one  quite  different.  To  reduce  all 
these  discrepancies  to  one  uniform  system  of  ahronology  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  we  must  often  be  satisfied, 
after  all,  with  results  only  approximating  to  the  truth.  We 
cannot  pretend  in  this  work  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination 
of  this  and  other  knotty  points  connected  with  ancient  history, 
but  our  object  will  be  to  give  those  results  of  modern  inquiries 
which  in  our  judgment  appear  to  be  best  entitled  to  our 
acceptance. 

According  to  the  principle  that  man,  and  more  especially 
those  political  associations  of  men  which  we  call  states,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  history,  all  the  nations  that  ever  existed 
during  the  vast  period  of  antiquity  come  within  the  compass 
of  ancient  history ;  but  the  claim  they  have  upon  our  atten- 
tion varies  according  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  they  attained, 
and  the  influence  they  exercised  upon  their  contemporaries  or 
upon  posterity.  In  a  work  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  moreover,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  record  all  that 
is  known  of  every  state  and  tribe  we  meet  with  in  ancient 
times.  A  selection  therefore  has  to  be  made,  and  a  nation 
deserves  a  more  or  less  prominent  place  in  history  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  has  either  promoted  or  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  in  civilisation.  In  this  view  ancient  history 
becomes  considerably  narrowed;  it  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  the  less  important  nations  will  be  passed  over 
altogether;  they  will  receive  their  due  share  of  attention, 
whenever  they  emerge  from  their  obscurity  and  come  in 
contact  witb  other  more  influential  branches  of  the  human 
family.  The  sacred  history  of  the  Jews,  however,  or  the 
account  of  the  direct  interference  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  will  be  excluded  from  the  present  work,  partly 
because  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  f&miliar  to  every  one,  and  partly 
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because  it  appears  to  ns  to  be  more  adapted  for  religions  than 
for  bistorical  instruction,  being  altogether  distinct  from  ordi- 
nary political  history. 

There  is  yet  another  method  by  which  the  domain  of 
ancient  history  is  sometimes  reduced.      For  there  are  his- 
torians who  confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  those 
nations  whose  history  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
writers  of  the  two  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks 
and    Romans,  and   pass  over  all  others  whose   history  has 
become  known  to  us  during  the  middle  ages  and  in  modern 
times,    partly   from    native    records,    and    partly    through 
travellers  and  missionaries.     It  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the 
present  work  to  set  no  such  limits  to  our  undertaking,  but  to 
pass  in  review  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  from  what- 
ever sources  oiur  information  regarding  them  may  be  derived, 
and  thus  to  exhibit  before  the  young  student,  in  broad  out- 
lines, as  complete  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world  as  can  be 
produced  by  the  extended  knowledge  of  the  present  age. 
Much  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  and  to  understand 
more  thoroughly,  will  still  remain  obscure,  being  seen  only 
through  the  mist  of  the  many  centuries  which  separate  us 
from  the  events  presented  to  our  contemplation. 

As  the  development  of  the  human  race  has,  on  the  whole, 
followed  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
nations  of  eastern  Asia,  and  thence  proceed  westward  till  we 
reach  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  beyond  which  ancient  history 
does  not  extend. 
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ASIATIC    NATIONS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

QEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH   OF   ASIA. — THE    EARLIEST   SOCIAL   AND 
POLITICAL   FORMS    AMONG    ASIATIC    NATIONS. 

1.  Asia  is  traversed  by  an  immense  plateau  or  high  table- 
land,  intercepted  by  nnmerous  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  ground,  and  occupying  nearly  one-half  of  the  continent. 
This  extends  from  the  Black  sea  in  the  West,  to  the  sea  of 
Corea  in  the  East  of  China,  and  consists  of  two  main  parts, 
which  may  be  termed  the  eastern  (the  larger)  and  the  western 
highlands  of  Asia.  The  former  did  not  become  known  to 
the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  until  a  very  late  period,  and 
the  ancients  call  it  Scythia,  beyond  mount  Imaus.  This 
eastern  highland  bears  throughout  an  almost  uniform  character, 
though  its  chains  of  mountains  have  many  breaks  and  inter- 
ruptions. It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains,  either  in  such  a  manner  that  the  enclosed  table- 
land sinks  down  towards  its  centre,  from  which  the  mountains 
gradually  rise  on  all  sides,  or  the  surrounding  mountains  rise 
directly  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land.  The  former  is  the 
case  in  the  north,  where  mount  Altai  forms  a  kind  of  circum- 
vallation,  while  the  latter  form  appears  more  in  the  south,  about 
the  Himalayan  mountains,  the  northern  foot  of  which  rises  from 
the  very  edge  of  the  table-land.     These  mountains  and  high- 
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Uiods  were  regarded  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  East  as 
the  centre  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  the  habitation  of  the  gods 
and  of  the  blessed,  where  peace,  and  light,  and  splendour 
reigned  for  ever,  and  where  war  and  death  were  unknown. 
It  is  true  all  the  countries  of  Asia  are  grouped  around  those 
highlands  as  around  a  mighty  citadel ;  but  the  notion  that 
thej  were  the  abode  of  happiness  appears  to  have  arisen  only 
from  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  for  in  reality  the 
life  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  them  was  poor  and  wretched,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  nations  occupying  the  plains,  abound- 
ing in  the  most  luxurious  vegetation  and  in  all  the  richest  gifts 
of  nature ;  for  the  former  were  for  the  most  part  nomades, 
that  is,  tribes  wandering  with  their  flocks  and  herds  over  the 
extensive  steppes,  sometimes  overrunning  as  conquerors  the 
more  fertile  countries  around  their  high  lands.  Their  mode 
of  life,  without  any  towns  or  fixed  habitations,  with  few  wants, 
and  these  easily  satisfied,  remained  the  same  for  ages,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  considerable  progress  in 
civilisation.  Hence  they  remained  far  behind  the  surrounding 
nations  that  lived  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

From  the  central  table-land  the  countries  sink  down  to- 
wards the  seas  in  the  most  different  forms :  mighty  rivers 
with  numerous  tributaries  form  extensive  water-systems,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  the  great  high  roads  along  which  the 
nations  have  migrated.  The  northern  part  of  Asia,  sloping 
down  from  the  central  highlands,  the  modem  Siberia,  does  not 
come  into  consideration  in  ancient  history,  but  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  slopes  are  the  scenes  of  the  manifold 
straggles  and  developments  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  which  will 
engage  our  attention.  In  many  of  these  countries,  history, 
even  in  the  remotest  times,  meets  ^vith  regularly  organized 
states,  sometimes  even  displaying  a  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence bordering  upon  the  fabulous.  Wealthy  cities  with 
superb  temples  and  palaces  form  the  centres  of  civilisation 
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and  refinement,  and  an  extensive  commerce  supplies  them 
with  the  comforts  and  Inxuries,  for  which  the  East  has  at  all 
times  been  proverbial.  But  the  very  bounties  of  nature, 
which  almost  dispensed  with  the  labour  of  mau,  at  the  same 
time  rendered  him  incapable  of  vigorous  exertion,  and  checked 
his  progress,  or  caused  him  to  sink  into  listless  indolence. 

2.  All  the  nations  we  meet  with  in  ancient  history — with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Chinese  and  a  few  others-^ 
belong  to  one  of  two  great  races,  the  Indo-Grermanic  and  the 
Semitic.  The  languages  of  these  two  races,  notwithstanding 
their  almost  endless  varieties,  prove  incontestably  that  each 
of  them  must  have  descended  from  one  common  root.  The 
Semitic  race  embraces  not  only  those  nations  which,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  account,  are  descended  from  Shem,  that  is,  the 
Hebrews  and  Arabs,  but  all  the  tribes  &om  the  Tigris  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  sea.  It  is  accordingly  encircled 
by  the  far  more  extensive  territories  inhabited  by  branches  of 
the  Indo-G^rmanio  race,  which  comprises,  in  Asia,  the  Indians 
and  Penians,  and  in  £nrope,  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  Celts, 
Germans,  Slavonians,  and  Lithuanians.  It  is  owing  to  this 
greater  extension  of  the  Indo-G«rmanic  race  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  its  different  branches  differ  more  widely  from  one 
another  than  those  of  the  Semitic.  For  thousands  of  years 
these  two  races  have  been  the  great  promoters  of  civilisation, 
sometimes  the  one  rising  higher  in  the  scale  and  sometimes 
the  other.  Their  characters  diverged  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  they  have  nevertheless  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
upon  each  other,  and  at  times  have  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  The  most  striking 
differences  between  them  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  The 
Semites  are  distinguished  for  their  quick  and  keen  perception, 
for  their  bold  and  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  for  their  obstinate 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects,  for  their  spirit  of 
ezclusiveness  in  the  possession  of  what  they  have  gained,  for 
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their  strong  passions  and  sensual  propensities,  and,  above  all, 
for  their  strong  desire  to  comprehend  the  will  of  the  deity, 
and  their  lofty  aspirations  in  religion.  It  is  owing  to  this 
last  circamstance  that  the  religious  systems  recognising  the 
existence  of  only  one  true  God,  have  originated  among  Semitic 
nations.  The  Indo-Germanic  race,  embracing  a  multitude  of 
nations  of  different  degrees  of  civilisation  and  of  different 
capabilities,  is  not  so  easily  characterised ;  but  still  the  more 
prominent  among  its  branches  possess  greater  clearness  and 
calmness  of  mind,  and  greater  powers  of  reflection,  than  the 
Semites ;  they  exhibit  great  genius  for  organisation,  and  a 
wonderful  capability  for  developing  the  various  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  for  literature  and  the 
arts,  in  the  last  of  which  the  Semites  have  always  been  far 
behind  them.  Their  minds  being  very  docile  and  plastic, 
they  have  in  later  times  not  only  adopted  the  religious  systems 
of  the  Semites,  but  advanced  and  developed  them  so  much, 
that  at  present  they  far  surpass  their  original  instructors. 
They  have,  in  fact,  developed  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in 
man  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  outstrip  all  other  races. 

3.  Many  Asiatic  nations  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  tra- 
ditions about  their  existence  as  states,  which  go  back  many 
thousands  of  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  such  traditions  are  of 
no  historical  value ;  the  account  now  universally  adopted  in 
Christendom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  plausible  in  itself^ 
is  that  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  according  to  which  the  first 
pair  of  human  beings  was  created  about  four  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  part 
of  Asia  where  our  first  parents  were  placed  by  their  creator, 
nor  can  we  trace  with  any  accuracy  the  gradual  increase  and 
extension  of  our  race.  All  we  know  is,  that  in  the  course  of 
time  men  spread  from  Asia  over  the  two  other  ancient  conti- 
nents of  Africa  and  Europe.     The  Mosaic  account  divides  all 
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the  natioDB  of  the  earth  accordiDg  to  their  descent  from  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  viz.,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet — Shem  being 
described  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Semitic  race,  Ham  as  the 
father  of  the  Egyptians  and  Africans,  and  Japhet  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Idinor  and  Europe.  But 
we  have  already  observed  that  language  is  the  onlj  safe 
criterion  in  classifying  the  different  branches  of  the  homan 
family,  and  the  stndy  of  languages,  as  it  advances,  points 
more  and  more  distinctly  to  one  common  stock  of  human 
beings— all  physiological  differences  of  races  being,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  result  of  accident  and  of  outward  circumstances. 

4.  The  character  and  the  institutions,  social  and  political, 
of  the  Asiatic  nations  have,  on  the  whole,  undergone  very 
few  changes,  and  their  present  condition  is  not  very  different 
from  what  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago.  All  of  them  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  some  instances  very  great  progress  was  made,  but  none  of 
them  ever  advanced  beyond  a  certain  point,  at  which  they 
either  remained  stationary,  or  from  which  they  sank  back 
into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  The  causes  of  this  phenome- 
non are  found  partly  in  the  climate  of  southern  Asia,  where 
the  luxurious  productiveness  of  nature  supports  man  without 
much  exertion  on  his  part,  and  where  the  easy  mode  of  life 
allowed  him  to  sink  into  a  state  of  indolence  and  apathy,  which 
proved  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  steady  and  progres- 
sive development.  Other  causes  may  be  found  in  the  social 
and  political  relations  of  the  eastern  nations,  some  of  which 
may  be  traced  again  to  climatic  influences. 

5.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  or  at 
least  so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  history,  the  strong  has  always 
subdued  the  weak,  the  rich  has  oppressed  the  poor,  and  the 
cunning  has  cheated  the  simple.  He  who  had  the  power, 
claimed  the  right  to  rule  over  the  weaker  as  his  subjects  or  his 
slaves ;  and  this  state  of  inequality  descended  from  father  to 
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son,  and  from  generation  to  generation ;  it  was  regarded  even 
by  great  philosophers  as  the  natural  and  legitimate  state  of 
things.  Women,  being  the  weaker  sex,  were  treated  in  Asia 
only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  passions,  and  promoting  the 
comforts  of  men ;  the  wife,  in  her  relation  to  her  husband, 
was  no  more  than  a  servant ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
was,  that  a  man  took  to  himself  as  many  such  servants  as 
he  was  able  to  maintain.  Polygamy  was  the  natural  off- 
shoot of  such  a  degraded  view  of  the  matrimonial  relation,  in 
which  the  husband  considered  himself  to  have  many  rights,  but 
no  duties.  This  evil,  which  has  existed  in  Asia  from  time 
immemorial,  and  still  degrades  both  sexes  in  eastern  countries, 
renders  a  family  life  similar  to  that  of  Europe  an  impossibi- 
lity; it  destroys  the  natural  relation  between  parent  and 
child,  and  causes  that  between  husband  and  wife  to  be  almost 
the  same  as  between  a  master  and  his  slave,  which  debases 
both. 

6.  As  a  state  is  only  an  extended  family,  it  is  but  natural 
to  expect,  in  the  larger  community,  vices  and  virtues  ana- 
logous to  those  prevailing  in  the  family.  Despotism,  there- 
fore, is  the  form  of  government  which  we  have  to  look  for  in 
the  East ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  in  general,  that  the  des- 
potism exercised  by  the  head  of  a  state  is  of  a  more  unmiti- 
gated character  than  that  practised  by  the  head  of  a  family ; 
for  in  the  latter  the  members  come  into  closer  and  more  fre- 
quent contact,  both  with  one  another  and  with  the  head,  and 
the  obedience  and  kind  offices  of  the  one  party  cannot  fail  to 
draw  forth  gratitude  and  affection  from  the  other.  In  the  state, 
the  despot,  living  in  haughty  seclusion  from  his  subjects, 
stands  to  them  in  no  relation  that  might  develop  his  better 
feelings.  Despotism,  which,  during  the  historical  periods  of 
Eastern  history,  is  the  established  form  of  government,  seems 
nevertheless  not  to  have  been  the  original  one,  which  must 
rather  have  oontained  elements  of  both  liberty  and  servitude. 
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The  earliest  fonn  of  goyeroment  in  Asia  appears  to  have  been 
the  patriarchal,  in  which  the  head  of  a  family,  or  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  families,  that  is,  a  tribe,  exercised  the  sovereign  power. 
Such  a  commimity,  proud  of  its  real  or  imaginary  ancestor  or 
founder,  of  its  deeds  of  valour,  and  other  distinctions,  might 
be  either  extremely  exclusive,  or  might  admit  strangers  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  men  boast- 
ing one  common  origin.  This  form  of  government  is  gene- 
rally preserved  longest  among  a  nomadic  people.  Such  a 
people  at  first  scarcely  shows  any  distinction  among  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed.  A  priestly  class  may,  in  some 
instances,  begin  to  separate  itself  from  the  rest ;  but  the  head 
and  centre  of  the  whole  nation  is  always  the  chief  who  has 
succeeded  to  those  rights  and  distinctions  which,  in  the  be- 
lief of  all,  belonged  to  their  first  progenitor  by  the  law  of 
nature.  Their  wandering  mode  of  life  renders  it  necessary 
for  the  nation  to  be  always  ready  for  war,  either  to  repel  ag- 
gression, or  to  conquer  new  pastures  for  their  herds  and  flocks. 
The  personal  contact  of  the  patriarchal  ruler  with  his  subjects 
softens  his  relation  to  them  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  sub- 
sisting in  a  family  between  the  head  and  the  members.  A 
change  takes  place,  when  different  tribes  join  together  under 
one  chief,  and  this  change  is  most  striking  when  a  nomadic 
tribe  succeeds  in  subduing  an  agricultural  people  with  fixed 
habitations.  In  this  case  the  conquered  are  treated  at  first 
in  a  very  different  way  from  the  conquerors  :  the  chief  treats 
them  as  slaves  belonging  to  him  by  the  right  of  conquest. 
K  the  nomadic  tribe  settle  in  the  conquered  country,  and 
amalgamate  with  the  original  inhabitants,  the  chief,  in  the 
course  of  time,  assumes  the  same  power  and  authority  over 
them  as  over  the  subject  people ;  both  become  slaves,  and 
despotism  is  complete.  As  the  possession  of  unlimited  power, 
pride,  and  self-indulgence,  are  little  calculated  to  improve  and 
ennoble  man,  despotism  generally  proceeds  from  bad  to  worse. 
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The  Asiatic  nations  have  never  risen  to  the  idea  of  political 
freedom :  the  man  who  is  a  despot  in  his  domestic  circle 
submits  with  abject  servility  to  the  commands  and  caprices 
of  those  whom  circumstances  have  placed  above  him. 

7.  Among  all  the  more  important  nations  of  the  East,  we 
find  a  more  or  less  complete  system  of  castes,  whereby  the 
descendants  are  bound  to  follow  the  same  pursuits  as  their 
parents.  States  based  upon  the  system  of  castes,  are  pro- 
bably of  later  origin  than  patriarchal  states,  for  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  establishment  of  castes  is  always  the  result  of 
conquest.  The  classes  distinguished  for  their  knowledge,  for 
their  military  prowess,  or  for  wealth,  subduing  others,  natu- 
rally assume  higher  powers,  and  contrive  to  preserve  them 
for  their  descendants.  Knowledge  and  valour  naturally  gain 
the  ascendancy  over  a  nation  in  its  first  stage  of  development, 
and  hence  the  castes  of  priests  and  warriors  everywhere  ap- 
pear as  the  first  and  most  powerful.  Wisdom  and  knowledge 
are  regarded  as  gifts  vouchsafed  by  the  Deity  to  his  ministers 
alone ;  and  priests  accordingly  are  the  teachers  and  advisers 
not  only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  rulers,  over  whom  their 
influence  is  often  so  great  as  to  eclipse  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tary chief — his  claims  being  based  on  no  higher  authority 
than  that  of  the  sword.  Tlie  military  caste,  from  which  the 
ruler  is  generally  taken,  forms  a  kind  of  nobility,  which, 
like  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages,  keeps  the  rest  of  the 
population  in  subjection  by  the  constant  practice  and  exercise 
in  arms ;  they  secure  to  their  descendants  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  by  early  training  and  habit.  The  other  castes 
are  always  found  subordinate  to  these  two,  though  among 
them  also  there  is  a  gradation  of  rank  and  dignity.  It  may 
appear  strange  and  unnatural  to  us  to  compel  a  son  to  follow 
the  same  trade  or  profession  as  his  father,  as  talent  and  in- 
clination seem  indispensable  to  success ;  but  we  must  not  over- 
look the  important  influence  of  early  training  and  habit,  which, 
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even  in  our  own  age  and  conntrj,  generally  indace  the  sons 
of  agricnltorists  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  institution  of  castes  may  even 
have  been  very  beneficial ;  bat  when  it  becomes  an  obstacle 
to  the  free  development  of  individual  energy,  its  influence  is 
of  a  paralysing  nature ;  and  if  it  remains  unreformed,  the 
state  itself  decays,  or  continues  a  monotonous  existence,  with- 
out progress  and  without  improvement.  Even  while  in  its 
highest  prosperity,  the  form  of  government  in  such  a  state  is 
despotic— either  the  priests  exercising  an  undue  influence,  or 
the  military  chief  ruling  unchecked,  or  at  least  controlled  only 
by  priestly  authority. 

Such  are  the  principal  forms  of  government  we  meet  with 
in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  it  is  only  in  the  western 
parts,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  Europe,  that  we  find  any  mo« 
difications  forming  a  kind  of  transition  to  the  freer  institu- 
tions of  European  life. 


CHAPTER    11. 

CHINA. 

1.  China,  which  forms  a  vast  empire  in  the  east  of  Asia, 
consists  of  the  slopes  or  terraces  from  the  central  highlands 
of  Asia,  and  of  extensive  and  fertile  lowlands  traversed  by 
large  rivers  and  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  canals. 
Its  inhabitants,  belonging  to  the  Mongol  race,  difler  from 
Europeans  more  widely  than  any  other  civilised  nation.  They 
are  the  only  branch  of  the  Mongols  that  has  attained  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  civilisation,  but  their  progress  appears  to 
have  been  checked  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  ever  since  that 

time  Uie  nation  has  been  stationary,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
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said  to  have  any  history  at  all.  Even  the  repeated  conquests 
of  the  country  by  foreign  invaders  from  the  highlands  of  Asia 
have  produced  no  changes,  for  the  conquerors  being  less  civUised 
than  the  conquered,  generally  adopted  the  manners,  laws,  and 
language  of  the  conquered  Chinese.  This  stationary  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  is  regarded  in  China  as  the  only  true  basis 
of  happiness  and  civil  order,  and  is  for  this  reason  enforced 
by  its  rulers.  What  has  once  been  established  must  for  ever 
remain  unaltered,  and  all  education  consists  in  a  mere  mecha- 
nical training  to  move  within  certain  fixed  forms ;  and  to  do 
nothing  but  what  somebody  else  has  done  before,  is  considered 
as  a  sign  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  The  mariner's 
compass,  gunpowder,  and  even  a  kind  of  printing,  were  in- 
vented by  the  Chinese  at  a  remote  period ;  but  while  in  Euro- 
pean countries  these  things  have  been  the  means  of  gigantic 
progress  and  reforms,  the  Chinese  have  never  employed  them 
to  any  great  practical  purpose,  nor  have  they  carried  them 
beyond  certain  rude  and  clumsy  beginnings.  The  future 
destiny  of  China,  therefore,  must  be  a  continuance  of  its  stag- 
nation, unless  the  nation  be  shaken  by  violent  convulsions  out 
of  its  lethargic  condition. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Chinese  is  as  peculiar  as  the  people 
themselves.  Its  whole  vocabulary  consists  of  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  monosyllabic  words,  which,  being  pronounced  with  dif- 
ferent intonations  or  accents,  produce  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  three  different  words.  The  consequence  of  this 
poverty  of  the  lang^iage  is,  that  many  words,  though  pronounced 
in  the  same  way,  have  very  difierent  meanings,  which,  in  some 
instances,  are  not  fewer  than  thirty  or  forty.  The  inconveniences 
and  misunderstandings  arising  from  such  a  language  may  easily 
be  imagined.  The  Chinese  language  has  in  reality  no  gram- 
mar at  all,  for  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  all  the  variety 
of  other  changes,  and  the  numberless  prefixes  and  suffixes  by 
which,  in  other  languages  so  many  relations  are  expressed,  are 
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entirely  unknown,  and  the  relations  of  words  to  one  another  are 
indicated  by  their  position  alone.  The  writing  of  the  Chinese 
is  not  alphabetic,  but  consists  of  compound  and  strangely 
formed  characters  or  signs  representing  words,  and  their  vast 
number  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  poverty  of  the 
spoken  language,  for  the  Chinese  dictionaries  contain  between 
three  and  four  thousand  different  signs  or  symbols  of  this 
kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  originally  these  signs 
were  of  a  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  character,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time  they  were  so  much  altered  as  to  become  in  the 
end  mere  conventional  symbols.  Only  very  few  of  these  signs 
represent  sounds  or  syllables. 

3.  This  stiffness  and  want  of  elasticity  in  their  language 
have  produced  corres[)onding  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese,  and  have  also  stamped  their  character  upon  their 
philosophy  and  religion.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese 
— we  are  not  speaking  here  of  Buddhism,  which  was  imported 
at  a  later  period  from  abroad — was  extremely  poor  and 
meagre,  and  it  is  said  that  their  language  does  not  even 
contain  a  word  or  symbol  for  a  spiritual  or  divine  being. 
Confucius  (properly  Kong-fu-tse),  their  celebrated  philosopher, 
who  lived  about  the  year  b.  c.  500,  as  well  as  his  disciples 
and  followers,  never  alluded  to  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
being  as  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  whence  Confu- 
cianism is  little  better  than  Atheism.  In  his  time,  it  is  said, 
all  the  relations  of  social  and  civil  order  were  in  a  state  of 
utter  dissolution,  and  he,  by  inculcating  a  strict  and  pure 
system  of  ethics,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  morality  and  hap- 
piness of  former  ages.  To  this  great  object  he  devoted  all 
the  energies  of  his  life ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruits 
of  his  labours,  for  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  his  coun- 
trymen, appreciating  his  doctrines,  really  commenced  the  work 
of  reform,  and  made  his  ethical  system  the  soul  of  their 
social  and  political  life.     This  tradition  seems  to  be  perfectly 
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correct,  and  is  borne  out  even  by  the  present  condition  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  moral  code  of  Confucius  teaches  the 
most  absolute  submission  of  children  to  the  will  of  their  parents, 
of  wives  to  that  of  their  husbands,  and  of  the  whole  nation  to 
that  of  its  rulers.  The  idea  of  freedom  or  of  a  self- determin- 
ing will  is  not  recognised  at  all. 

4.  But  notwithstanding  this  total  absence  of  freedom 
and  the  paralysing  influence  of  the  immutable  adherence  to 
established  forms  and  doctrines,  there  has  been,  within  a 
limited  sphere,  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  activity. 
The  literature  of  the  Chinese  is  rich,  and  the  industry  of  their 
learned  men  and  scholars  ought  not  to  be  undervalued, 
although  the  intellectual  interests  of  their  country  have  not 
been  much  advanced  by  them.  Poetry  in  particular,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  men  have  found  an  outlet  even  among  nations 
far  less  favourably  circumstanced  than  the  Chinese,  has  been 
cultivate<l  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  novels  produced 
by  the  Chinese  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  refinement, 
but  are  only  pictures  of  their  own  life,  which  strictly  moves 
in  certain  prescribed  forms.  Their  lyric  poetry  is  freer  and 
more  natural.  A  collection  of  the  best  literary  productions 
is  ascribed  to  Confucius ;  it  is  related  that  when  he  com- 
menced the  work  of  reforming  his  countrymen,  he  collected 
in  six  books  every  thing  that  had  been  written  in  earlier 
ages,  and  seemed  to  him  suited  to  assist  him  in  his  endea- 
vours. One  of  these  books,  which  bear  the  name  of  Kings, 
is  lost,  but  the  remaining  five  are  to  this  day  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  the  canonical  and  sacred  books  of  their  literature. 
One  of  them,  called  Y-king,  contains  a  kind  of  symbolic  phi- 
losophy ;  the  Chu-king  and  Tcheu-tsieou  treat  of  historical 
and  political  subjects ;  the  Li-king  of  customs  and  ceremonies, 
and  the  Chi-king,  lastly,  forms  a  collection  of  three  hundred  and 
eleven  national  songs,  which  Confucius  is  said  to  have  selected 
out  of  three  thousand.     In  the  third  century  before  Christ 
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nearly  all  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Chinese  were  destroyed 
hy  fire,  whence  the  authenticity  of  those  books  may  fairly  be 
questioned,  though  the  Chi -king  seems  to  be  genuine,  as  lyric 
poems  can  be  most  easily  retained  and  propagated  by  oral 
tradition.  These  poems,  in  the  opinion  of  those  conversant 
with  the  Chinese  language,  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and 
are  mostly  expressive  of  grief  and  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  been 
composed  at  a  time  when  the  natural  feelings  of  the  nation 
began  to  perceive  the  artificial  restraint  that  was  beginning  to 
be  imposed  upon  them. 

5.  The  historical  literature  of  China,  so  far  as  antiquity  is 
concerned,  is  extremely  meagre,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  con- 
taining trustworthy  records.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
furnish  us  with  no  information  whatever,  unless  we  suppose,  as 
some  have  done,  that  the  Seres,  the  silk  merchants  of  the  ancient 
world,  are  the  Chinese.  Whatever  we  know,  therefore,  about 
ancient  China  is  derived  from  native  sources,  and  from  the  reports 
of  missionaries  and  travellers — the  former  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  called  authentic,  while  the  latter  are  often  scanty  and  incom- 
plete; for  the  Chinese  have  at  all  times  been  extremely  \ngilant 
in  excluding  from  their  country  all  foreigners,  who  might  have 
gathered  information,  and  communicated  it  to  Euro()ean8. 
The  Chinese  traditions,  tracing  the  history  of  the  empire  back 
many  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era,  state  that 
their  ancestors  came  into  the  country  from  the  mountains  in 
the  north-west,  and,  finding  it  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes, 
gradually  extirpated  or  subdued  them ;  and  those  whose  lives 
were  spared  adopted  the  customs  and  language  of  the  con- 
querors, and  united  with  them  as  one  nation.  But  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese 
history  are  quite  fabulous ;  and  the  most  ancient  dynasty  of 
Chinese  sovereigns  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  historical,  is 
that  of  Hia,  which  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year  b.  c. 
3207.     As  the  art  of  writing  is  unquestionably  very  ancient 
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in  China,  ic  is  aot  impoesibLe  thac  wrt£:»i  recocds  of  tfast 
remote  period  rnxj  haTe  been  preeerred :  bizr.  in  cooaeqnence 
of  the  general  descraction  of  Chinene  liceramre,  whkrh,  as 
alreailT  mendoaed,  took  Dl«ioe  in  the  uiiid  cencarr  before 
Christ,  the  historical  an£LaL>  of  China  which  haTe  come  down 
to  onr  time  cannot  be  accented  as  tmstworthT  recorda.  The 
acGoant  of  this  generjJ  catastrophe  of  Chinese  literacore  inns 
as  fallows  : — Under  the  third  dvnasty,  called  Chen,  the  gnmi 
chie&  in  the  vaurions  parts  of  the  empire  made  themselTcs 
almost  independent :  ther  recognused  the  snpremacT  of  the 
emperor  scarcely  more  than  nominallv^  and  threw  the  empire 
into  a  complete  state  of  anarchy  by  the  ince:ssant  wars  Mmaog 
themselves.  One  of  the  chieCs;,  of  the  hoase  of  Zin,  pat  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things  bv  subduing  all  his  riTalsy  and 
osorping  the  imperial  throne  itself.  The  mo^t  powerful  ruler 
of  this  the  fourth '  dvnastr  was  Shi-hoansr-ti.  who,  in  order 
to  crw^h  all  attempts  of  the  conquered  chie&  to  recover  their 
dominions,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  documentary  evidence 
by  which  they  might  establish  their  claims,  ordered  all  licerarr 
prr/lnctionii  of  the  prece^g  dynasties  to  be  burned.  After 
the  death  of  rjbi-hoang-ti,  however,  about  b.  c.  200,  the  house 
of  Zin  p^rii^heri  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  was  succeeded 
by  tfie  dyriAflty  of  Han,  which,  not  deeming  a  knowledge  of 
tbfr  paAt  dangerous  to  its  own  existence,  ordered  the  books  to 
Vie  T*A.UtT(:A.  Careful  inquiries  were  made  after  any  remains 
w\tic\t  might  have  escaped  destruction,  and  a  number  of  firag- 
m*ihtA  w^re  broTight  together.  But  the  most  important  source 
m  Jtaid  Uf  have  br;en  the  memory  of  an  old  man,  who  pretended 
t/#  kri//w  by  h':art  all  the  ancient  annals  of  the  empire,  and 
from  m)y/¥i  dictation  they  were  restored.  Now,  even  admitting 
tt»at  originally  the  written  records  went  back  as  far  as  the 
fwmty- third  century  B.  c,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  a 
rifttf//ri'«  hintz/ry  reittored  in  this  manner  should  be  authentic 
mA  fifmt^tfl0,     Benoe  the  most  competent  Chinese  historians 
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assert  that  the  commencement  of  really  trustworthy  accounts 
cannot  be  dated  farther  back  than  the  eighth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  But,  even  subsequent  to  this  latter  epoch, 
Chinese  history  is  by  no  means  like  what  we  call  history  in 
western  Asia  or  Europe,  for  we  have  absolutely  nothing  but 
records  of  external  events,  consisting  of  rebellions,  usurpations, 
and  changes  of  dynasties,  the  people  itself  being  treated  as  an 
inert  mass,  which  never  comes  into  consideration.  Such  a  his- 
tory, which  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  presents  nothing  that  is 
either  pleasing  or  instructive ;  and  those  who  wish  to  study 
it  must  be  referred  to  the  works  specially  devoted  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  Chinese  history. 

6.  The  staticmary  character  of  the  Chinese  nation  is  mainly 
owing  to  three  causes : — 1.  The  obstinacy  with  which  the  people 
cling  to  their  ancient  habits  and  customs,  and  repel  every 
attempt  at  change  or  reform ;  2.  The  fact  that  the  empire  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  mountains  and  seas — 
a  separation  which  the  Chinese  themselves  have  strengthened 
by  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  wall,  which  runs  for  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the  northern  frontier  of  China. 
It  extends  over  mountains,  some  of  which  are  five  thousand  feet 
in  height,  and  runs  across  rivers  and  valleys.  Its  average 
height  is  twenty  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  the  base  twenty-five, 
and  at  the  top  fifteen.  The  object  of  this  immense  rampart 
was  to  protect  the  empire  against  the  incursions  of  the  Tar- 
tars. This  end,  however,  was  not  always  attained,  and  even 
the  imperial  family  at  present  reigning  in  China  is  of  Man- 
choo  Tartar  origin,  and  has  been  on  the  throne  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries.  3.  The  absolute  power  of  the  emperor, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  is  styled  ^^  the  Son  of  Heaven."  He  and  his  aris- 
tocracy of  learned  men,  called  Mandarins,  treat  the  great 
body  of  the  people  as  imbecile  children,  and  by  every  means 
prevent  their  becoming  acquainted  with  the  events  that  are 
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going  on  in  the  world  around  them.  The  experiences  of 
foreign  nations,  therefore,  are  shut  out  from  the  Chinese,  and 
notwithstanding  their  astonishing  skill  in  some  of  the  mecha- 
nical arts  and  manufactures,  they  have  in  general  always  been 
far  behind  the  western  nations.  Their  form  of  goyemment  is 
a  kind  of  patriarchal  despotism.  Agriculture,  the  most  ancient 
and  most  honoured  occupation,  is  under  the  special  patronage 
of  the  emperor,  who  at  a  stated  period  in  every  year  performs 
the  ceremony  of  ploughing  a  few  furrows ;  and  the  empress 
encourages  the  manufacture  of  silk,  by  planting  every  year 
with  her  own  hands  a  few  mulberry  trees.  Events  are  going 
on  at  this  moment  within  the  celestial  empire,  which  may  pos- 
sibly break  the  fetters  that  have  compelled  the  Chinese  for 
thousands  of  years  to  walk  like  children  in  leading  strings, 
and  throw  down  the  barriers  which  have  so  long  isolated  their 
country  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  prevented  it  from 
accepting  a  healthier  civilisation. 


CHAPTER    III. 

INDIA. 

1.  India,  the  easternmost  country  of  Asia  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gigantic  chain  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  on  the  south  of  which  it  extends  in  the 
form  of  two  peninsulas.  The  western  is  now  called  Hin- 
doetan,  and  the  eastern  Further  India,  or  sometimes  India 
beyond  the  Oanges.  The  western  peninsula  is  divided  into 
two  almost  equal  parts  by  a  range  of  mountains  running  from 
east  to  west.  The  part  on  the  north  of  these  mountains  is 
the  real  continental  Hindostan,  and  that  on  the  south  was 
Cimnerly  called  Deocan.     The  central  part  of  the  northern 
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division  contains  extensiye  low  lands,  which  are  richly  watered 
by  the  great  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  their  numerous 
tributaries.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  mostly  flat, 
while  the  northern  and  western  parts  are  mountainous,  and  in 
some  districts  form  high  table-lands.  This  great  variety  in 
the  aspects  of  the  country,  in  its  elevations  and  depressions, 
produces  the  greatest  climatic  differences ;  for  while  the  plains 
and  valleys  are  in  every  respect  tropical  countries,  and  while 
the  mountainous  parts  are  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  free  from  excessive  heat,  the  highest  mountains  display 
the  phenomena  of  the  polar  regions,  and  the  lower  parts  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  temperate  zones.  Uence  India 
within  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  its 
southernmost  points,  presents  a  variety  of  climate  and  produc- 
tions, such  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of. 

2.  The  variety  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  is  almost  equally 
great.  We  call  the  people  of  India  Indians  or  Hindoos — a 
name  which  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Persians,  and  which 
has  thence  passed  into  modem  languages ;  but  the  ancient 
native  appellation  was  Arya,  that  is  '^  honourable  men,''  the 
name  assumed  by  the  three  higher  castes  of  Indians,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  as  the  observers  of  the  sacred  laws,  from 
the  Mlekha,  that  is,  barbarians,  or  despisers  of  the  law.  Al- 
though the  complexion  of  the  higher  Indian  castes  is  darker 
than  that  of  their  northern  neighbours,  still  they  belong  to  the 
same  Caucasian  race,  and  form  the  easternmost  branch  of  the 
great  Indo-G«rmanic  fiamily  of  nations.  Their  neighbours  in 
the  north-west  are  nearest  akin  to  the  Arya  in  langpiage,  and  in 
fact  called  themselves  by  the  same  name.  This  strong  re- 
semblance between  the  two  nations  may  be  either  purely 
geographical,  as  they  inhabit  contiguous  countries,  or  it  is  a 
proof  that  their  separation  from  each  other  is  more  recent  than 
that  of  the  other  branches  of  the  same  stock.     As  all  of  them 

must  have  had  one  common  origin  and  country,  the  question 
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presents  itself,  whether  Hindostan  itself  can  have  been  that 
country.  It  seems  clear  that  their  common  home  must  have 
Ijeen  a  country  from  which  they  could  spread  in  different 
directions,  for  which  Hindostan  was  ill  suited ;  but  it  is  both 
intimateil  by  tradition,  and  also  highly  probable  in  itself,  that 
the  original  country  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  was  the  moun- 
tainous district  in  the  north  and  north-wxst  of  India.  From 
that  district  the  Indians  seem  to  have  migrated  southward 
through  the  Punjaub,  and  thus  to  have  spread  over  the  penin- 
sula, while  other  branches  moved  to  the  north  and  west. 
These  immigrants,  no  doubt,  found  an  earlier  race  established 
in  India,  and  remnants  of  such  a  race  may  still  be  traced  in 
the  southern  parts.  The  physiognomy  of  these  latter  resembles 
that  of  the  Caucasian  race,  but  their  complexion  is  darker, 
and  their  language  is  altogether  different.  Hence  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  belong  to  another  stock  of  nations ;  they 
posHCBs  some  features  resembling  those  of  the  negroes  of 
Africa. 

3.  This  invading  race  of  the  Arya,  being  possessed  of  great 
natural  talents  and  a  fine  mental  organisation,  has  developed 
a  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  civilisation,  which,  long  before 
Greece  reached  its  intellectual  supremacy,  displayed  a  variety, 
«!Xtent,  and  refinement,  never  attained,  cither  before  or  after, 
by  any  other  Asiatic  nation.  Their  intellectual  activity 
was  not  limited  in  its  effects  and  influences  to  India  itself,  but 
even  China,  otherwise  so  impatient  and  jealous  of  foreign 
influence,  received  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
from  India.  The  Indians  never  appear  as  conquerors,  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  great  emigrations,  by  which  Indian  civilisation 
might  have  been  diffused  over  other  countries ;  but  there  are 
nevertheless  traces  of  Indian  colonies  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  Indian  settlers  are  said  to  have  introduced  into  the 
island  of  Java  their  religion,  their  laws,  manners,  arts,  and 
sciences.     Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  most  be  owned  that 
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the  influence  exercised  by  India  upon  the  other  Asiatic  nations 
has  been  comparatively  small.  In  regard  to  commerce,  how- 
ever, India  occupies  the  foremost  rank  among  the  eastern 
nations — not  that  Indian  merchants  travelled  much  to  foreign 
countries  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
merchants  from  western  Asia  fetched  the  products  of  India,  and 
sold  them  among  their  own  countr}'men,  or  among  Europeans. 
The  commerce  of  the  Indians  consisted  almost  exclusively  in 
exporting  the  treasures  in  which  their  count  r}*  abounded,  or  which 
their  own  industry  produced.  The  wealth  and  productiveness 
of  the  country  allowed  very  little  scope  for  importation  from 
abroad.  What  was  obtained  from  India  was  not  so  much  a 
supply  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  as  of  objects  of  splendour 
and  luxury,  such  as  pearls,  precious  stones,  ivory,  cotton  and 
silk  stuffs,  spices,  and  incense.  As  regards  silk,  the  general 
opinion  is  that  it  was  only  woven  in  India,  the  material  itself 
being  imported  from  China ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
assuming  that  the  breeding  of  the  silk- worm  is  very  ancient  in 
India,  and  that  it  was  introduced  there  from  China  at  a  very 
remote  period.  Our  accounts  of  the  ancient  commerce  of  India 
are  very  fragmentary  and  obscure,  because  the  goods  exported 
from  it  had  to  pass  through  many  hands  before  they  reached  the 
nations  of  western  Asia  and  Europe ;  and  the  most  extravagant 
notions  became  current  in  western  countries  of  the  extraordi- 
nary wealth  of  India.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
language  of  India  has  somewhat  dispelled  these  notions,  and 
furnished  more  correct  information  about  Indian  commerce. 
Goods  exported  from  a  country  generally  carry  their  native 
appellations  with  them,  and  the  names  of  very  many  articles, 
originally  brought  from  India,  still  retain  their  Indian  names, 
which  have  been  adopted  into  the  languages  of  Europe,  for 
instance,  tin,  pepper,  opal,  emerald,  and  many  others. 

4.  Formerly  our  information  about  ancient  India  was  de- 
rived solely  from  the  Greeks,  who,  although  the  country  was 
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not  unknown  to  them  before,  and  was  even  connected  with 
some  of  their  mythical  legends,  yet  did  not  possess  any  an- 
thentic  information  about  it  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  conquered  a  portion  of  it,  and  made  his  conn- 
trymen  and  the  inquisitive  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  land, 
about  which,  until  then,  only  vague  and  fabulous  reports  had 
been  current  in  the  west.  But  as  the  occupation  of  India  by 
the  Graico- Macedonians  was  not  of  long  duration,  the  infor- 
mation derivable  from  Greek  writers  is  very  scanty  and  de- 
fective, when  compared  with  that  which  has  been  gained 
within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  from  the  study  of  the 
native  literature  of  India,  and  from  a  comparison  of  its 
language  with  those  of  the  principal  nations  of  Eiurope,  the 
radical  identity  of  which  was  unknown  until,  towards  the 
end  of  last  century,  the  English,  and  especially  Sir  W. 
Jones,  directed  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  it.  The 
language,  poetry,  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Indians  have 
since  that  time  been  subjects  of  deep  and  extensive  study, 
and  have  laid  open  to  us  treasures  of  an  intellectual  activity 
in  India,  of  which  previously  no  one  had  any  idea.  In 
addition  to  these  literary  remains,  temples,  sculptures,  ruins 
of  cities,  inscriptions,  coins,  and  other  monuments  of  very 
ancient  date,  enable  us  to  form  tolerably  correct  notions  of 
what  ancient  India  once  was.  A  comparison  of  what  we 
know  of  modem  India  with  what  has  been  transmitted  to  ns 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  seems  to  show,  that  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  nearly  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  was  found  in  modern  times  by  the  first  Europeans 
who  visited  the  country.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  Indians, 
though  superior  in  intellect  and  in  the  variety  and  depth  of 
their  culture,  yet,  like  other  Asiatic  nations,  were  checked  in 
their  career  at  a  certain  point,  beyond  which,  on  the  whole, 
they  did  not  advance. 

5.  But  the  historical  information  derived  from  the  writ- 
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ings  of  the  Indians  themselves  is  likewise  very  unsatisfactory ; 
for  tfaey  bad  scarcely  any  historical  literature  at  all,  and 
in  regard  to  chronology  there  are  scarcely  even  two  or  three 
points  in  their  ancient  history  that  can  be  fixed  with  any  pre- 
cision. Their  traditions  were  embodied  in  epic  poems,  which, 
though  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  some  historical  basis, 
yet  are  so  full  of  fanciful  and  fantastic  occurrences,  that  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  discover  the  historical  kernel  than  in  the 
epic  poetry  of  any  other  nation.  Those  poems,  moreover,  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  form,  but  with  nume- 
rous alterations  and  interpolations.  The  period  of  epic  poetry 
was  not  followed  in  India,  as  it  was  in  Greece,  by  one  of 
plain  historical  narrative,  which  in  fact  appears  to  have  had 
no  interest  for  the  imaginative  and  fanciful  Indian.  All 
the  historical  information  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Indians 
themselves  is  limited  to  a  few  dry  lists  of  kings,  and  even 
these  are  anything  but  authentic.  They  carry  us  back  as 
far  as  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  whence  we  may 
assume,  that  that  time  forms  a  kind  of  beginning  of  the 
historical  period.  The  appearance  of  Alexander  in  India 
is  interesting,  for  his  historians  mention  the  names  of  Indian 
rulers  whose  chronology  is  thereby  fixed  beyond  all  doubt. 
About  B.C.  56,  we  hear  of  a  mighty  Indian  king  called  Vicra- 
maditya,  whose  victory  over  the  Sacae  forms  an  era  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Indians  themselves.  But  these  few  events 
neither  throw  any  great  light  upon  the  internal  relations  of 
India,  nor  serve  as  a  thread  for  the  subsequent  history. 
The  introduction  of  Buddhism  fortunately  forms  another 
chronological  era,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt;-  but  we 
must  defer  our  account  of  it  until  we  come  to  discuss  the 
religion  of  the  Indians.  Under  these  circumstances,  our  his- 
torical knowledge  is,  on  the  whole,  limited  to  the  social,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  condition  of  the  country,  though  even  hero 
we  have  no  guides  to  show  us  the  modes  of  development. 
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All  we  can  say  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  Indian 
civilisation  had  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  that  this 
development  had  commenced  about  a  thousand  years  before 
him,  and  that  it  continued  to  bear  good  fruit  for  about  a  thou- 
sand years  longer,  but  that  then  it  began  to  decay. 

6.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we  find  India 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  principalities, 
which  were  quite  independent  of  one  another ;  and  it  appears 
that,  previously  to  its  conquest  by  foreign  invaders,  it  was 
never  united  as  one  empire.  The  system  of  castes  has  at  all 
times  been  the  foimdation  of  all  the  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions of  India,  and  nowhere  is  it  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  has  it  been  so 
fully  developed  ;  for  the  Indians  not  only  regard  the  separa- 
tion into  castes  as  the  grand  distinction  between  themselves 
and  the  Mlekhas,  but  trace  its  origin  to  the  yqty  creation  of 
the  human  race.  The  institution  itself  is  founded  in  India, 
as  everywhere  else,  upon  conquest.  Throughout  India  the 
three  higher  castes  are  distinguished  to  this  day  from  the 
lower  ones  by  a  lighter  complexion  and  handsomer  features, 
and  these  higher  castes  are  none  other  than  the  Ar}a,  who, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  at  a  remote  period  invaded 
and  conquered  India  from  the  north.  The  four  chief  castes 
of  the  Indians  are — I.  The  priests  or  Brahmins;  2.  The 
warriors  or  Kshatriyas ;  3.  Tlic  tradesmen  or  Vaisyas ;  and  4. 
The  servants  or  Sudras.  Mythology  describes  the  Brahmins 
as  proceeding  from  the  month  of  the  supreme  god  Brahma, 
the  warriors  as  having  sprung  from  his  arms,  the  tradesmen  as 
having  arisen  out  of  his  loins,  and  the  servants  from  his  feet. 

7.  The  Brahmins  have  always  l)een  the  first  and  most 
influential  caste,  and  were  not  only  the  founders  of  the  intel- 
lectual culture  and  peculiarities  of  the  Indians,  but  always 
concentrated  in  their  own  body  all  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation.    Whatever  was  opposed  to  them  and  their  institutions 
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was  cast  oat,  or,  if  succeBsfiil  in  maintainiDg  itself,  contri- 
buted to  the  decay  of  the  national  character.  The  law  al- 
ways demanded  of  the  Brahmins  to  lead  a  pure  and  holy  life, 
often  to  pray  and  fast,  to  kill  no  living  being,  to  take  no  ani- 
mal food  except  what  came  from  sacrifices,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  gods,  scrupulouhly  to  observe  a 
vast  number  of  ceremonies,  to  study  the  sacred  books,  and 
to  expound  their  contents  to  the  meml)er8  of  the  second  and 
third  castes.  In  compensation  for  these  numerous  and  weari- 
some duties,  they  enjoyed  many  and  great  privileges,  and  the 
other  castes  were  enjoined  to  show  them  the  profoundest  reve- 
rence and  submission.  The  person  of  a  Brahmin  was  regarded 
as  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  even  if  he  were  convicted  of  a 
great  crime,  he  could  not  be  put  to  death,  and  all  that  the 
king  would  be  entitled  to  do  in  such  a  case  would  be  to 
banish  him  from  his  dominions.  The  lands  of  the  Brahmins 
were  exempt  from  taxes.  Their  priestly  character  alone  would 
have  secured  to  them  a  high  position  in  the  state ;  but  as 
they  were  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  the  sole  depositaries  of 
all  human  wisdom,  they  were  also  the  recognised  teachers, 
physicians,  and  lawyers  of  the  nation,  and  the  advisers  and 
ministers  of  the  kings. 

8.  The  kings  were  and  still  are  chosen  solely  from  the 
military  caste  or  the  Eshatriyas,  and  although  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  yet  they  ranked  below  the 
Brahmins,  who  would  have  thought  it  degrading  to  them- 
selves to  give  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  king,  or  even  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  same  table.  The  Brahmins  being  the 
framers  of  the  law,  prescribed  to  the  kings  their  duties,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  to  govern  their  dominions,  en- 
joining them  to  take  their  highest  officers  and  councillors  from 
among  the  Brahmins.  The  king  is  directed  to  select  from 
this  caste  the  wisest  man,  to  entrust  to  him  the  most  im- 
portant state  business,  and  to  employ  him  in  carrying  into 
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effect  all  measures  of  consequence.  These  regulations  show 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Indian  state  was  of  a 
theocratic  nature.  Rulers  of  great  energy  and  power  would 
sometimes  break  through  these  priestly  restraints,  but  they 
never  produced  any  permanent  change,  and  Brahminism  has 
for  thousands  of  years  been  the  foundation  of  all  the  political 
institutions  of  India.  The  power  of  the  kings,  however,  was 
nevertheless  very  great,  for  they  were  regarded  as  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the  cultivators  occupied  the  land 
only  as  tenants,  who  had  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce  to  the  king.  But  his  government  interfered  very 
little  in  local  matters,  so  that  each  town  or  village  formed 
to  some  extent  an  independent  community. 

9.  The  two  castes  of  priests  and  soldiers  were  indeed 
separated  from  the  lower  ones  by  a  great  interval,  but  the  first 
three  are  nevertheless  treated  as  belonging  to  one  another,  and 
as  far  superior  to  the  fourth.  The  first  tlirce  were  styled  "  the 
regenerate, "  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  Sudras,  or  fourth 
caste,  were  forbidden  to  read  the  sacred  books,  or  to  be 
present  when  their  contents  were  exj)ounded.  These  fiur 
castes  themselves,  however,  were  subdivided  into  a  great 
variety  of  classes,  differing  in  dignity,  rights,  and  privileges, 
which  were  transmitted  by  a  father  to  his  children,  only  by 
means  of  his  marr}'ing  a  woman  of  the  same  caste  to  which 
he  himself  belonged ;  and  as  polygamy  is  established  in  India 
as  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  the  degrading  position  of 
woman  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  of  her  sharing  in 
the  rights  of  her  husband.  But  mixed  marriages  were  never- 
theless of  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  the  offspring  of  such 
marriages  were  always  regarded  as  deteriorated  in  some  way 
or  another,  a  number  of  mixed  castes  were  gradually  formed, 
which  are  said  to  amount  to  thirty-six,  and  to  each  of  which 
a  special  trade  or  occupation  is  assigned.  The  lowest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  castes  were  the  Chandalas,  wlu)  are 
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best  known  in  our  days  under  the  name  of  Pariahs.  Thej 
were  not  allowed  to  live  in  towns  or  villages,  or  even  in  their 
vicinity ;  whatever  they  had  touched  was  regarde<l  as  unclean, 
and  even  to  see  them  was  thought  to  have  a  polluting  cfTcct. 
When  they  were  seen  on  the  high  roads  while  a  Brahmin  or 
merely  his  suite  was  passing,  they  were  hunted  and  killed 
like  wild  beasts.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the 
Pariahs  were  a  sort  of  wild  and  filthy  race,  living  by  rob- 
bery and  plunder.  They,  like  some  of  the  other  despised 
castes  of  India,  seem  in  fact  to  be  a  di.stinct  race,  rather 
than  a  mere  caste,  and  their  condition  probably  originated 
in  conquest,  like  that  of  the  Helots  in  Laconia.  The  moral 
effects  of  this  system  of  castes,  which  in  modem  times  has 
lost  somewhat  of  its  ancient  rigour,  are  of  a  most  deplur- 
able  kind ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  very  idea  of  humanity 
does  not  exist  among  the  Indians,  and  that  they  know  of  no 
other  duties  than  those  of  their  castes.  But  still  no  fetters 
can  be  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  true  feeling  of  humanity  from 
bursting  forth  occasionally,  and  Indian  poetry  in  particular 
often  presents  to  us  the  noblest  feelings  of  human  nature  in 
all  their  beauty  and  loveliness.  Even  the  separation  of 
castes  was  not  always  observed  in  practical  life  with  the 
strictness  enjoined  by  law ;  for  if,  for  example,  a  Brahmin 
was  unable  to  gain  the  means  of  living  by  the  discharge  of 
his  proper  duties,  he  might  serve  as  a  soldier,  and  carry  on 
agriculture  or  commerce  without  losing  his  dignity  as  a 
Brahmin.     Cases  of  this  kind  still  frequently  occur. 

10.  Although  it  is  manifest  that  such  institutions  as  these 
must  exercise  a.  paralysing  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  human  mind,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  must 
have  been  a  time  in  Indian  history  when  those  institutions 
tended  to  raise  and  elevate,  if  not  the  whole  nation,  at  least 
certain  classes  of  it.  This  is  most  strikingly  obvious  in  the 
literature,  the  language,  and  science  of  the  Hindoos.     The 
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Sanscrit,  their  ancient  and  sacred  langnage,  in  which  their 
greatest  works  are  written,  is  one  of  the  richest,  the  most 
euphonious,  and  the  most  generally  perfect  that  have  ever 
been  spoken  by  man.  The  most  ancient  works  written  in  this 
language  are  the  Yedas  and  the  laws  of  Manu,  in  which,  at  the 
same  time,  we  find  the  earliest  form  of  the  Indian  religion.  In 
them  we  meet  with  the  idea  of  one  uncreated  supreme  being, 
existing  from  all  eternity  and  of  himself,  comprehending  and 
pervading  the  universe  as  its  soul.  From  him,  who  is  him- 
self incomprehensible  and  invisible,  all  visible  things  have 
emanated ;  hence  the  universe  is  nothing  but  the  unfolding 
of  the  divine  being,  who  is  reflected  in  the  whole  as  well  as  in 
every  individual  creature.  This  original  and  simple  notion  of 
one  supreme  being  was  changed  in  the  course  of  time  into  poly- 
theism, of  which  in  fact  traces  appear  even  in  the  Vedas  them- 
selves. The  stars,  the  elements,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature 
were  conceived  as  different  divine  beings  that  had  emanated 
from  the  one  supreme  God.  Even  in  the  work  of  creation  a 
plurality  of  gods  was  believed  to  have  been  engaged.  Brahma, 
himself  created  by  the  first  invisible  cause,  and  assisted  by  the 
Pradshapatis  (the  lords  of  creation),  called  into  being  all  the 
various  living  creatures.  Nature  after  its  creation  is  con- 
ceived to  be  under  the  special  guardianship  of  eight  spirits  or 
gods  of  secondary  rank,  among  whom  Varuna  presides  over 
the  sea,  Pavana  over  the  winds,  Yama  over  justice,  Loca- 
palas  over  the  worid,  Indra  over  the  atmosphere,  and  Surya 
over  the  sun.  Numberless  spirits  of  an  inferior  order  are 
subject  to  these,  and  are  diffused  throughout  nature,  while  the 
divine  substance  pervades  all  living  beings  from  Brahma 
down  to  the  lowest  animals  and  plants.  Within  this  endless 
variety  of  beings  the  souls  of  men  were  believed  to  migrate, 
entering  after  the  death  of  man  either  into  beings  of  a  higher 
or  a  lower  order,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  had 
become  purified  in  passing  through  their  previous  state  of 
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•zistence.  Tbis  doctrine  of  the  migration  of  souls,  which  we 
meet  with  in  other  countries  also,  probably  originated  in 
India,  where  it  was  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  By  way 
of  illustration  we  may  state  that,  according  to  the  common 
belief,  the  soul  of  a  disciple  of  a  Brahmin  blaming  his  master, 
|)assed,  after  his  death,  into  the  body  of  an  ass ;  if  he  calum- 
niated his  master,  into  that  of  a  dog ;  if  he  rubWd  him,  into 
that  of  a  little  worm,  and  if  he  envied  him,  into  an  insect. 
This  belief  led  the  Indians  carefully  to  avoid  killing  or 
injuring  any  living  being ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did 
not  scruple  to  treat  a  Pariah  with  inhuman  cnielty,  because 
his  very  condition  was  regarded  as  a  well-deserved  punish- 
ment for  his  transgressions  during  a  previous  existence.  It 
must  however  not  be  furgottcn  that  this  belief  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  strive  after  moral  purity  and  goodness, 
inasmuch  as  it  created  the  notion  that  by  self  denial,  self 
control,  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books,  and  a  conscientious 
observance  of  the  rules  contained  therein,  the  soul  of  man 
might  return  to  Ood,  and  become  worthy  of  his  presence.  In 
all  these  things,  however,  the  object  was  to  make  man  conform 
to  certain  mechanical  rules,  rather  than  to  make  him  strive 
after  real  purity  of  heart. 

II.  A  somewhat  different  phasis  of  the  Indian  religion 
appears  in  the  national  epics,  in  which  the  gods  are  described 
as  having  descended  to  earth,  and  as  taking  part  in  the 
concerns  of  men.  At  this  stage  the  gods  appear  as  real 
personifications  with  definite  forms ;  their  images  are  set  up 
in  temples  and  worshipped,  and  the  pure  idea  of  one  supreme 
and  invisible  god  reappears  under  the  name  of  Brahma  (of 
the  neuter-gender),  who  manifests  himself  in  three  divine 
capacities,  bearing  the  names  Brahma  (masculine),  the  creator 
and  lord  of  the  universe ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  Siva, 
the  destroyer.  Vishnu  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  world 
in  a  variety  of  forms  to  save  it  from  the  influence  of  evil 
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powers,  to  punisb  vice,  and  to  maintain  order  and  jostice. 
These  niunerous  incarnations  of  the  god  furnish  rich  materials 
for  a  strange  and  fantastic  mythology.  Siva  is  conceived  as 
destroying  all  finite  things ;  but  as  death  is  only  a  transition 
to  a  new  form  of  life,  he  was  also  worshipped  as  the  god  of 
creative  power,  whence  he  is  the  representative  of  ever  decay- 
ing and  reviving  nature.  The  number  of  subordinate  divini- 
ties also  increases,  and  they  assume  more  definite  forms.  The 
earth  itself  is  conceived  as  inhabited  by  hosts  of  spirits  dwell- 
ing in  mountains,  rivers,  brooks,  and  groves;  animals  and 
plants  even  are  worshipped  as  embodiments  of  divine  powers 
and  properties.  This  vast  mythology,  which  subsequently 
became  the  popular  religion  of  India,  may  be  gathered  firom 
the  works  called  Puranas,  which  occupy  a  middle  character 
between  epic  and  didactic  poetry.  They  seem  to  be  a  compi- 
lation from  earlier  poems,  and  to  have  been  made  at  the  time 
when  the  Indians  began  to  be  divided  into  sects,  that  is,  at 
the  time  when  the  gods  of  the  Trimurti  began  to  be  no  longer 
regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  one  great  original  god,  called 
Para-Brahma,  but  when  one  of  the  three  was  himself  wor- 
shipped as  the  supreme  god.  For  the  sectarian  divisions 
consisted  in  this,  that  some  portion  of  the  people  worshipped 
one  of  the  three  gods — the  Trimurti — more  particularly  as 
the  supreme  being,  while  the  two  others  enjoyed  less  honour ; 
and  the  priests,  with  their  votaries  of  one  member  of  the 
Trimurti,  persecuted  the  worshippers  of  either  of  the  other 
two  members  with  obstinacy  and  relentless  fury.  At  first 
Brahma  seems  to  have  had  his  separate  worshippers,  though 
no  temples  or  images  were  erected  to  him,  for  idolatry  was 
then  still  unknown.  Afterwards  there  followed  the  separate 
worship  of  Vishnu,  and  last  that  of  Siva  and  otlier  gods.  In 
the  end,  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  gained  the  upper 
band,  and  pure  Brahminism  was  suppressed. 
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12.  In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ*  a  new  religion 
arose  in  India  in  the  midst  of  Brahminism.  It  was  and  still 
is  called  Buddhism,  from  Buddha  its  founder,  who  came  for- 
ward as  the  reformer  of  Brahminism.  The  changes  which  he 
effected,  and  the  struggles  to  which  they  gave  rise,  furm  a 
most  important  epoch  in  the  affairs  of  India.  The  history 
of  this  remarkable  religious  reformer  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  partly  because  it  was  written  by  his  disciples  in  a 
legendary  form,  with  additions  and  embellishments,  and  partly 
because,  until  recently,  it  was  known  only  from  the  works  of 
non-Indian  followers  of  Buddha,  such  as  the  Tibetans,  Chinese, 
and  Mongols,  while  the  most  authentic  or  Sanscrit  authorities 
have  scarcely  yet  been  thoroughly  examined.  These  Sanscrit 
works  are  considerable  in  number,  and  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  discourses  and  conversa- 
tions of  Buddha ;  the  second  of  rules  of  discipline  ;  and  the 
third  of  metaphysical  speculations.  According  to  the  com- 
mon legends  about  the  origin  of  Buddha,  his  real  name 
was  Sakyamuni  or  Gautama.  He  was  the  son  of  a  power- 
ful prince,  and  the  most  handsome  of  all  men.  Even  at  his 
birth  he  was  surrounded  by  spirits,  who  continued  to  watch 
over  him  throughout  his  life.  The  fourfold  miseries  of  man- 
kind, viz.,  the  pains  of  child-birth,  disease,  old  age,  and  death, 
affected  and  saddened  him  so  much,  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
nounce all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his  high  station,  and  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  humble  hermit.  After  having  spent  a 
period  of  six  years  in  this  way,  he  returned  among  men,  and 
began  to  preach  to  them  the  necessity  of  despising  the  plea- 
sures of  this  world,  and  of  subduing  every  selfish  feeling.  He 
himself  practised  \hese  virtues  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  be- 
came a  superior  being — Buddha,  that  is,  an  immortal     As 

*  The  CSngalese  chronology  assigns  the  origin  of  Baddhism  to  the 
year  b.  o.  525,  and  others  to  b.  c.  543,  while  the  Chinese  place  it  in 
B.C.  950. 
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such,  he  was  believed,  after  liis  earthly  death,  to  rule  over  the 
world  for  a  period  of  five  thousand  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  another  Buddha,  as  he  him- 
self had  been  preceded  by  four  or  six  other  Buddhas.  The 
saints  who  by  their  merits  ranked  nearest  to  Buddha  himself, 
and  who  might  become  his  successors,  were  called  Bodhisattvas. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  then,  the  highest  power  in  the 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  material  world,  belongs  to  deified 
men,  and  most  of  the  Buddhists  (for  this  religion  is  likewise 
divided  into  several  sects)  do  not  recognise  one  eternal  divine 
creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  but  believe  that  all  things 
have  come,  and  are  still  coming  into  existence,  by  some  in- 
scrutable law  of  necessity,  and  by  an  unceasing  process  of 
change.  Only  one  of  these  sects  worships  one  supreme  god, 
under  the  name  of  Adi-Buddha.  But  the  non-existence  of 
such  a  being  had  been  asserted  even  before  the  time  of  Saky- 
amuni  by  certain  Indian  philosophers,  from  whom  ho  appears 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea.  He  did  not  indeed  impugn  the 
existence  of  Brahma  and  the  numerous  other  divinities,  but 
he  taught  that  the  power  of  Buddha  was  greater  than  theirs. 
In  other  respects  he  retained  the  doctrines  of  Brahminism,  as, 
for  instance,  that  about^the  migration  of  souls.  Rewards  and 
punishments,  according  to  him,  were  not  eternal ;  but  he 
taught  that  the  man  raised  by  his  virtues  to  the  rank  of  a 
god,  as  well  as  the  condemned,  was  subject  to  an  immutable 
law  of  change,  and  that  both  must  return  to  this  earth  to  pass 
through  fresh  trials  and  a  fresh  succession  of  changes.  The 
highest  happiness,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  escape  from  this 
eternal  change  of  coming  into  being  and  dying ;  whence  he 
held  out  to  the  faithful  and  the  good  the  hope  that  in  the 
end  they  would  become  a  Nirwana,  that  is,  that  they  would 
enter  a  state  of  almost  entire  annihilation.  This  state  of 
sapreme  happiness  is  conceived  differently  by  the  different 
sects  of  Buddhists,  but  in  the  main  idea  all  agree. 
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13.  The  objects  which  Sakyamuni  himself  had  in  view 
were  far  removed  from  those  metaphysical  speculations  on 
which,  at  a  later  time,  his  followers  became  divided  into  sects. 
His  own  doctrines,  though  intimately  connected  with  his 
philosophical  views,  were  essentially  practical,  for  he  main- 
tained that  there  were  six  cardinal  virtues,  by  means  of 
which  man  might  attain  the  condition  of  Nirwana,  viz.,  alms- 
giving, pure  morality,  knowledge,  energy  in  action,  patience, 
and  goodwill  towards  his  fellow-men.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  Buddhism,  therefore,  is  essentially  of  an  ethical 
nature,  and  the  advantages  which  snch  a  B3ratem,  notwith- 
standing its  atheistical  character,  seemed  to  afford,  were  so 
great,  that  it  could  not  but  attract  great  attention  at  a  time 
when  Brahminism,  though  still  intellectually  at  its  height, 
had  sunk  very  low  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Beligion,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Brahmins,  had  become  a  mere  mechanical 
observance  of  ill-understood  ceremonies,  for  which  Sakyamuni 
wished  to  substitute  a  truly  pious  life  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  haughty  and  domineering 
spirit  of  the  priests.  He  accordingly  denied  the  unconditional 
authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  it  was  formerly  believed  that  he  had 
even  condemned  the  whole  system  of  castes ;  but  although  this 
latter  belief  is  erroneous,  still  it  is  evident  that,  a  pious  and 
virtuous  life  being  made  the  sole  condition  of  eternal  happiness, 
virtually  the  division  into  castes  was  not  recognised,  though 
they  continued  to  exist  as  corporations  of  different  occupations 
and  trades,  or  as  political  bodies.  The  Brahmins  alone,  as  a 
privileged  class,  were  not  only  not  recognised,  but  vehemently 
opposed.  This  open  rupture  between  the  old  and  new  religion, 
however,  was  not  produced  at  once,  for  Sakyamuni  himself 
did  not  aim  at  destroying  what  he  found,  but  only  wanted  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  reform  within  the  established  religion, 
and  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  really  pious  life.  His  own 
personal  inflaence,  his  discourses,  and  his  austerity  produced  a 
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great  effect,   and   disciples  gathered  around  him  from  all 
classes,  even  from  the  Brahminical  caste.     Afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  Brahmins  began  to  persecute  the  ascetic  Buddhista, 
at  first  from  envy  and  jealousy,  and  afterwards  from  a  fear 
lest  the  new  sect  should  ultimately  overthrow  all  the  reli- 
gious and  political  institutions  of  the  country.    But  the  greater 
the  opposition,  the  greater  was  the  success  of  the  new  reli- 
gion; the  lower  castes  in  particular,  feeling  themselves  elevated 
by  the  new  doctrines,  seized  with  eagerness  the  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  fetters  which  had  hitherto  constrained  them ; 
and    the  teaching,  addressed  as  it  was    to  all  the  people 
without  distinction,  produced  astonishing  effects.    The  Sndras 
felt  called  upon  to  embrace  the  new  doctrines,  and  to  be- 
come members  of  the  community  of  saints ;  and  even  many 
of  the  Kshatriyas,  impatient  of  the  priestly  arrogance  of  the 
Brahmins,   adopted    them.      In  the  end,  kings  also  joined 
the  reformers,   and  gave  a  character  to  the  new  religion. 
About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  we  meet 
with  a  king  Aijoka,  a  grandson  of  Chandragupta,  who  ruled 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  India,  and  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  without,  however,  persecuting 
the  still  numerous  adherents  of  Brahminism.     He  not  only 
erected  numerous  Buddha  temples,  but  strove  himself  to  live 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  ethical  precepts  of  the  new 
religion,  practising  the  virtues  of  general  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness to  all  men.    He  abolished  capital  punishment  throughout 
his  extensive  empire,  erected  everj'^vhere  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
and  made  roads  shaded  by  trees  and  provided  with  wells  at 
certain  intervals.     He  not  only  established  and  extended 
Buddhism  in  his  own  dominions,  but  even  sent  missionaries 
into  foreign  countries.      The  progress  of  the  new  religion 
was  thus  immense,  but  very  little  is  known  about  the  stniggles 
it  had  to  maintain  in  India  with  its  great  and  powerful  rival. 
All  we  know  is,  that  the  Brahmins  continued  to  exert  them- 
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selves  in  maintaining  tbeir  own  religion,  and  that,  after  a  few 
centuries,  a  mighty  reaction  took  place,  in  which  the  exas- 
perated Brahmins  succeeded  in  rousing  their  followers  to  a 
desperate  and  bloody  contest  with  their  opix)nents.  These 
struggles,  which  appear  to  have  lasted  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Bud- 
dhism, which  was  almost  entirely  exterminated  in  the  western 
peninsula.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Bud<lhists,  however,  a 
sect  of  them  called  Yainas  still  maintained  itself,  rejecting 
the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  worshipping  deified  men.  But 
Buddhism  had  long  before  spread  beyond  the  borders  of 
western  India,  and  had  been  adopted  by  numerous  other 
Asiatic  nations.  In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  it  was 
introduced  into  Ceylon,  whence  it  spread  over  nearly  all  tlie 
Indian  islands,  and  over  a  great  part  of  further  India,  Tibet, 
and  China,  in  the  last  of  which  countries  it  took  root  as  early 
as  the  first  century  after  Christ,  under  the  name  of  the  religion 
of  Fo  or  Foe,  which  is  the  Chinese  name  for  Buddha.  It 
was  especially  the  lower  classes  among  the  Chinese  that 
eagerly  took  up  the  new  religion,  and  to  this  day  Buddhism 
is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  people.  Alto- 
gether, this  religion  is  the  most  widely-spread  in  the  world, 
extending  from  the  Indus  to  Japan,  and  counting  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  adherents. 

14.  The  astonishing  success  of  so  singular  a  religious 
system  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  Asiatic  civilisation.  It  has  undergone  various 
changes  in  the  countries  into  which  it  was  introduced,  but 
its  most  essential  points  everywhere  are  traceable  to  its 
Indian  origin.  Buddhism  had  at  first  combated  the  existence 
of  a  privileged  class  of  priests,  but  in  its  turn  it  was  obliged 
itself,  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation,  to  institute  an  order 
of  priesthood.  The  elements  of  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  Bud- 
dhism itself^  which  regarded  an  ascetic  life  as  the  holiest  that 
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a  man  could  lead.     Sakyamuni  liimself  had  msed  those  of 
h'lH  followers  who  chose  an  ascetic  life,  by  a  kind  of  consecra- 
tion, to  the  rank  of  Sramanas,  which  we  may  interpret  by  the 
term   "mendicant  friars,"  for  they  were  obliged  to  vow  to 
spend  their  lives  in  celibacy,  and  to  support  themselves  solely 
by  alms.     These  Sramanas  formed  the  retinue  of  Sakyamuni 
as  long  as  he  was  alive,  and  even  those  who  lived  in  the 
wilds  and  solitudes  sometimes  gathered  around  him  to  listen 
to  his  discourses.     These  monks,  in  the  course  of  time,  began 
to  congregate  in  separate  buildings,  and  thus  formed  convents, 
which,  by  the  liberality  of  their  adherents,  acquired   great 
wealth,  and  were  placed  under  strict  regulations  regarding 
dress,  food,  the  mode  of  admission,  and  the  like.      These 
priests  differed  essentially  from  the  Brahmins  by  their  ascetic 
mo'lc  of  life  in  convents,  and  by  their  celibacy.     The  worship 
of  this  new  religion  was  at  first  very  simple.     Bloody  sacri- 
fices were  unknown,  because  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  any  living 
l-Kiiiig,  ari'l  Vjecause  the  religion  recognised  no  god  to  whom  sa- 
criiic'OH  might  be  offered.     Buddha  alone  was  worshipped,  and 
th;«t  in  two  ways,  divine  honours  being  paid  to  his  images  and 
1//  th»?  fcJiiaihH  of  his  Wly,  the  latter  of  which  were  preserved 
if)  *r'r/M  «i<rtal  l^^ACH,  (lt*|><)8ited  in  as  many  sacred  buildings  or 
ViUii/U^K     i/uildingH  containing  remains  of  Buddha  himself  or 
*/i  44f.Uh'/'i'.f,Uti*i  ifC.rwmH  who  had  supported  his  doctiines,  were 
i^iU'^vfSit'iti  trn-uily  multiplied.     The  Brahmins,  in  a  similar 
ifi4iOfi<;f,  r-iiw:d  vast  monuments  over  the  remains  of  illustrious 
f/i<ri*,  b'U  ui:vt:r  paid  them  any  divine  honours.     Such  Bud- 
diii*:t  UiSktihfiUititnH  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  those  coun- 
int'.H  where  this  religion  is  or  once  was  established,  especially 
in  Ceylon,  v.here  they  are  called  Dagops.     In  Afghanistan, 
'rti  the  nortli-west  of  the  Indus,  many  such  monuments  of 
f(reat  ii»ter«*ht  have  l>een  discovered  in  modern  times,  and  are 
|K;pti]«rly  known    under   the    name   of  Topes.      They  are 
all  but  it  ill  tlie  form  of  cupolas  with  a  few  small  chambers  in 
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the  interior.  Many  of  them  have  been  opened,  and  a  great 
number  of  objects  of  value,  offered  by  pilgrims,  have  been 
found  in  them. 

15.  Buddhism,  though  originating  in  an  opposition  to 
the  abuses  of  Brahminism,  degenerated  in  the  course  of  time 
into  something  which  is  probably  far  worse  than  Brahminism. 
Its  dogmas  have  become  wild  and  fantastic,  its  form  of  wor- 
ship is  an  empty  system  of  pomps  and  ceremonies,  and  its 
ascetic  priests  arc  described  as  forming  a  most  domineering 
hierarchy,  so  that  in  all  Buddhist  countries  there  exists  a  most 
marked  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  laity.  The 
priests  still  live  in  convents,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
schools  for  the  young,  and  the  greatest  veneration  is  paid  to 
them  by  the  people ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  bound  to 
strict  obedience  towards  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  No- 
where is  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  so  fully  and  so  perfectly 
organised  as  in  Tibet,  where  nearly  half  the  population  con- 
sists of  priests,  who,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  people, 
recognise  a  sort  of  Pope,  styled  Dalai  Lama,  as  their  head. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  living  embodiment  of  a  Bodhisattva, 
whose  soul,  at  the  death  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  has 
existed,  always  migrates  into  the  body  of  his  successor.  Many 
of  the  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  Buddhism  have  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
that  it  was  at  one  time  believed  that  Christianity  had  exer- 
cised great  influence  upon  Buddhism ;  but  subsequent  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  the  eastern  institutions  are  more 
ancient  than  Christianity,  and  that  in  all  probability  Bud- 
dhism and  Boman  Catholicism  have  arrived  at  the  same  results 
independently  of  each  other.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
expulsion  of  Buddhism  from  India  has  not  been  a  misfortune, 
for  its  purer  ethics  gave  way  at  an  early  period  to  a  pompous 
and  wearisome  ceremonial,  and  its  influence  upon  intellectual 
and  literary  culture  was  any  thing  but  beneficial.     In  India, 
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all  intellectnal  pursuits  have  ever  been  connected  with  Brah- 
minism,  as  is  clear  from  the  development  of  its  literature.  The 
Buddhists  had  indeed  a  literature,  but  it  was  subservient  only 
to  the  transmission  of  its  doctrines,  whereas  the  national  or 
Brahminical  literature  embraces  all  the  relations  and  manifesta- 
tions of  human  life,  and  is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study. 
16.  The  Vedas,  as  was  remarked  above,  are  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Sanscrit  or  Brahminical  literature, 
and  were,  according  to  tradition,  communicated  to  men  by 
Brahma  himself.  They  were  then  handed  down  by  oral  tra- 
dition, until  a  wise  man  of  the  name  of  Vyasa  (the  collector) 
put  them  together  in  their  present  order,  and  divided  them 
into  four  great  parts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two 
sections,  of  which  the  first  contains  prayers,  hymns,  and  invo- 
cations, and  the  second  rules  about  religious  duties  and  theo- 
log^co-philosophical  doctrines.  Some  few  of  the  pieces  con- 
stituting the  Vedas  are  evidently  later  interpolations,  but  the 
genuine  parts  cannot  belong  to  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
tenth  century  before  Christ.  In  Sakyamuni's  time,  they  were 
revered  as  ancient  works,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  most  ancient  parts  were  composed  as  early  as  the  year  b.  c. 
1400.  The  book  next  in  importance  consists  of  the  laws  of 
Manu,  which  was  likewise  believed  to  be  divinely  inspired ; 
for  Brahma  was  said  to  have  communicated  them  to  his 
grandson,  Manu,  the  first  mortal.  The  laws  contained  in 
this  book  are  intended  as  a  basis  for  all  the  political,  reli- 
gious, and  social  relations  of  life.  It  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  treats  of  education,  marriage,  domestic  and 
religious  duties,  of  government,  the  civil  and  penal  law,  of 
castes,  repentance,  the  migration  of  souls,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  future  life.  The  age  of  this  work  is  in  all  probability 
much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  Vedas,  notwithstanding 
the  tradition^  and  much  also  is  traceable  to  subsequent  com- 
pilers;  but  although  despotism  and  priestly  rule,  as  well 
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as  a  great  nnmber  of  petty  and  childish  ceremonies,  form  the 
main  substance  of  the  work  yet  the  whole  is  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  of  profound  piety  and  benevolence  towards  man  and 
all  living  creatures.  The  great  epic  poems,  the  Ramayana 
and  Mahabharata,  are  likewise  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin ; 
they  celebrate  the  heroes  who  lived  and  acted  at  the  time 
when  the  gods  used  to  come  down  upon  earth  and  take  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Ramayana  dc8cril)es  the  deeds 
and  exploits  of  Rama,  the  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and 
its  historical  substratum  is,  perhaps,  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Arya  to  extend  their  dominion  in  the  south.  The  main 
subject  of  the  Mahabharata  is  the  struggle  between  Pandava 
and  Eaurava,  two  royal  and  heroic  families ;  gods,  heroes, 
and  giants  here  appear  in  arms  against  one  another ;  all  the 
members  of  the  two  princely  houses  perish  in  a  frightful  man- 
ner, with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  Pandava,  who  is  miracu- 
lously recalled  to  life.  This  poem  holds  a  middle  place 
between  real  mythology  and  historical  tradition.  Both  these 
poems  are  of  more  recent  date  than  the  Vedas,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  are  more  ancient  than  the  institu- 
tion of  Buddhism.  Their  authors  were  Brahmins,  and  although 
they  were  composed  chiefly  for  the  edification  of  the  warrior- 
caste,  yet  the  lower  caste  of  the  Sudras  were  not  only  not 
excluded  from  reading  them,  but  were  even  encouraged  to 
study  them  as  a  means  of  ennobling  and  improving  them- 
selves. The  cultivation  of  dramatic  poetry  belongs  to  a 
much  later  period,  and  the  most  celebrated  dramatic  poet  was 
Kalidasa,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  King  Vi- 
kramaditya,  a  great  patron  of  men  of  talent  and  genius,  who 
appears  to  have  reigned  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Kalidasa's  drama,  entitled  Sakontala,  was  the  first  that  was 
made  known  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  when 
its  novelty,  beauty,  and  singular  character  created  general  ad- 
miration.  What  is  most  striking  in  this  and  other  poetical  pro- 
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dnctioDB  of  India,  is  tbe  delicacy  of  feeliog  and  the  rel&tiong  of 
man  to  nature,  which  are  of  the  teoderest  and  most  loving 
kind  ;  but  they  nevertheless  cannot  be  measured  bj  the 
European  standard,  for  the  Indians  have  littie  taste  for  tbe 
reality  of  things  and  for  simple  beauty,  whence  tbeir  heroes 
and  heroines  have  no  definite  forms,  but  are  evanescent  and 
surrounded  by  a  fantastic  mistiness.  And  this  is  probably  the 
reasoDwhy  the  Indians  are  h'ttle  fitted  for  historical  composition. 
17.  There  can  Bcarcely  be  a  donbt  that  speculative  phi- 
losophy was  cultivated  by  the  Indians  before  all  other  nations, 
and  with  them,  as  with  some  others,  it  first  appears  in 
the  garb  of  poetry.  The  epic  Mahabharata  contuns  a  very 
remarkable  episode  called  Bbagavad  Gita,  in  which  the  hero 
Ardshuna  and  the  god  Krishna  enter  int«  a  speculative  con- 
versation which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  elements  of  a 
complete  system  of  philosophy.  But, in  India  we  meet  with 
the  same  phenomenon  as  in  other  countries,  in  which  specu- 
lative philosophy  has  been  pursued  with  vigour ;  different 
systems  of  philosophy,  starting  from  different  premises,  were 
developed,  and  combated  one  another.  Some  of  them  were 
regarded  as  orthodoT,  because  their  doctrines  agreed  with 
those  of  the  Vedas  ;  others  were  treated  as  heretical,  because 
they  were  irreconcilable  with  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas,  or 
had  an  atheistic  tendency.  It  was  one  of  these  latter  systems 
that  was  adopted  by  Sakyamtioi,  when  he  rejected  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Vedas,  and  promulgated  his  atheistic  views.  In 
practical  philosophy  tbe  Indians  did  not  make  the  same 
progress  as  in  tbeir  metaphysical  specuUtions  ;  but  still  they 
did  not  entirely  neglect  it.  The  invention  of  the  decimal 
system  in  numbers,  so  important  in  mathematics  and  in  tbe 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  which  has  been  generally  ascribed  to 
the  Arabs,  is  now  well  known  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Indians ;  the  Arabs  only  imported  it  into  Europe,  and  thereby 
have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  its  inveatorB. 
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18.  The  aria,  as  well  bs  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the 
Indiana,  were  intiinalelj  connected  with  their  religion,  and 
were  cultivated  chiefly  in  its  serrice.  Architecture,  in  par- 
ticular, has  produced  the  greatest  and  most  astonishing  works 
in  the  form  of  temples,  in  which  the  art  of  building  is  seen 
to  proceed  from  nature,  for  those  temples  are  grottoes  m  rocks 
widened  and  extended  by  the  hand  of  man  into  mighty 
edifices.  In  some  instances  the  interior  only  is  carefally 
worked  ont,  but  in  others  the  outer  parts  are  finished  with 
equal  care,  though  al!  is  wrought  in  the  living  rock.  India 
is  Tcry  rich  in  gigantic  structures  of  this  kind ;  European 
iravellers  first  saw  and  admired  those  in  the  islands  of  Salsetta 
and  Elepbanta,  near  Bombay ;  and  others  were  subsequently 
discoTered  in  the  interior  of  the  western  peninsula,  near  the 
village  of  Elora.  Grottoes,  temples,  and  human  biibitations, 
are  there  cut  in  a  chain  of  rocks  forming  a  crescent  of  about 
tior  miles  in  length ;  and  they  present  such  an  abundance  of 
•calptures  and  ornamental  carvings  of  a  most  difficult  kind, 
that  they  cannot  have  been  made  otherwise  than  by  many 
thousand  hands  employed  for  an  immense  number  of  years. 
These  works  of  Elora  far  surpass  all  others  of  the  same  class, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  Some  of  these  temples  are 
lirahminical,  and  others  are  evidently  destined  for  Buddhist 
worship ;  but  all  must  have  been  constructed  at  a  very  remote 
period  of  Indian  history,  and  all  of  them  were  no  doubt  ori- 
ginally Brahminical  temples.  The  forms  of  these  architectural 
works  are  heavy,  overloaded  with  ornaments,  and  vague,  and 
they  present  the  greatest  variety  of  straight  lines  aad  curves; 
their  chief  defect  is  in  regard  to  simplicity  and  artistic  freedom. 
The  Dagops  and  Stupas  of  the  Buddhists  form  the  transition 
to  the  later  temples,  which  were  built  of  blocks  of  stone  and 
bricks.  Europeans  generally  call  these  pagodas,  {a  corniption 
of  Bhi^vati,  t.  e.,  a  sacred  house.)  Several  of  tbein  ezcilc 
by  their  vastnesa  no  less  astonishment  than  the  rock  temples 
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of  Elora.  These  pagodas  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of 
pyramids,  consisting  of  several  parts  with  vertical  sides,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  They  are  covered 
with  such  a  profusion  of  ornaments  that  the  sight  is  perfectly 
bewildering. 

19.  Sculptures,  especially  high  reliefs  in  stone,  occur  in 
great  abundance  both  in  the  grotto  temples  and  in  the  pago- 
das. Most  of  the  figures  are  remarkable  for  great  softness, 
which  displays  itself  particularly  in  the  swelling  roundness  of 
the  forms,  in  which  bones  and  muscles  are  quite  concealed. 
Many  of  the  figures  are  not  only  of  colossal  size,  but  form 
most  grotesque  combinations  of  human  bodies  with  heads  of 
animals,  and  often  with  more  than  two  arms  to  indicate 
superhuman  strength,  while  others  with  several  heads  are  in- 
tended to  represent  superhuman  wisdom.  These  and  many 
other  peculiarities  show  that  art  in  India  had  not  yet  come  to 
see  that  high  bodily  and  mental  powers  must  be  expressed 
by  features,  forms,  proportions,  and  symmetry,  and  by  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  nature.  Indian  art  thus  shows  the  same 
[)eculiarities  as  Indian  poetry  ;  both  delight  in  the  expression 
of  softness,  combined  with  what  is  fantastic  and  grotesque. 
The  civilisation  of  India,  if  viewed  by  itself  and  in  its  seclu- 
sion from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  far  greater  and  more  im- 
iwrtant,  than  if  regarded  in  its  connection  with  that  of  other 
nations.  India  is  indeed  closely  connected  with  other  parts 
of  the  world  by  its  language  and  the  literature  which  mirrors 
forth  the  intellectual  life  of  the  better  part  of  the  nation  ;  but 
that  connection  is  lost  in  a  period  of  such  remote  antiquity, 
that  history,  as  such,  knows  nothing  of  it.  Some  ideas  and 
inventions  no  doubt  did  originate  in  India,  which  were  after- 
wards imported  into  Europe ;  but  their  historical  recollection 
has  faded  away  so  much,  that  the  threads  can  be  discovered 
only  by  laborious  and  learned  inquiries.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  asserted  that  India  has  at  any  time  exercised  any  conaider- 
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able  inflaence  upon  the  civilisation  of  the  western  world.  As 
to  itself,  it  shares  the  fate*  of  all  eastern  countries :  it  has 
reached  a  certain  point  beyond  which  it  has  been  unable  to 
advance,  and  has  lost  the  power  of  regenerating  itself,  oi 
renewing  its  intellectual  life,  and  of  opening  new  paths  for 
itself^  by  which  it  might  recover  and  maintain  a  manly 
independence. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

niAN  (bactria,  media,  and  Persia). 

1.  We  here  use  the  name  Iran  in  its  modem  acceptation, 
comprising  the  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  proper,  for 
these  three  nations  constitute  one  great  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race,  and  are  now  generally  called  Iranians,  and 
their  country  Iran.*  The  people  themselves  being  nearest  akin 
to  the  Arya  of  India,  called  themselves  by  the  same  honourable 
name.*]-  Greeks  and  Romans  apply  the  names  Bactrians, 
Medes,  or  Persians,  to  the  whole  race,  according  as  any  of  the 
three  branches  acquired  the  supremacy  over  the  others,  and 
thereby  threw  them  into  the  background.  Iran,  or  the  country 
of  the  Iranians,  is  the  western  highland  of  Asia,  which  is  much 
smaller  than  the  eastern  highlands ;  the  two  are  connected  by  a 
range  of  mountains  which  the  historians  of  Alexander  call  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Hindoo  Rush.      The  interior  of  Iran  consists  of  an  exten- 

*  This  name  ocean  in  ancient  times  only  on  some  coins  of  the  Sas- 
•anid«. 

f  The  name  is  also  spelt  Airya^  whence  Iran,  Arii^  and  Aricma, 
are  the  names  hy  which  the  ancients  actually  designated  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Persia. 

o 
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sive  table-land,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  desert,  especially  wanting  water  and  trees,  and 
being  of  a  cold  temperature.  This  table-land,  like  that  on 
the  east  of  it,  is  surrounded  by  mountains  which  give  to  the 
whole  country  the  character  of  an  immense  fortress,  there 
being  only  a  few  passes  by  which  an  entrance  can  be  e£fected, 
and  these  passes  run  along  the  most  dangerous  precipices,  or 
are  so  narrow  that  they  can  be  closed  by  means  of  gates. 
Nearly  all  the  more  important  towns  of  Iran  are  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  passes.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  on 
the  frontiers  form  transition  countries,  some  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  high  temperature  and  their  luxurious  vege- 
tation ;  but  even  these  have  few  rivers,  and  require  artificial 
irrigation  to  assist  agricultural  operations. 

2.  In  the  history  of  China  and  India,  no  inconsiderable 
assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  observing  the  actual  state  of  the 
countries  and  of  their  inhabitants,  who  have  been  stationary 
for  many  centuries.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  Iran,  for  here 
great  changes  and  revolutions  have  thoroughly  shaken  and 
altered  the  ancient  condition  of  both  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sources  firom 
which  information  may  be  obtained  regarding  its  ancient 
history  are  more  accessible  and  more  generally  known ;  the 
classical  nations  of  antiquity  having  frequently  come  into 
contact  with  the  Persians,  their  writers  are  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  throw  much  more  light  upon  their 
history  than  upon  that  of  India.  Besides  this  information 
furnished  by  foreigners,  we  have  the  native  literature  of  the 
Persians,  written  in  the  sacred  Zend  language,  which  was 
probably  once  spoken  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Iran,  while  the 
ancient  Persic,  properly  so  called,  was  spoken  in  the  western 
parts,  though  both  are  only  dialects  of  the  same  branch  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  stock.  The  sacred  writings  in  the  Zend 
language,  called  Zend-Avesta,  were  nnknown  in  Europe, 
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tintil,  aboat  the  middle  of  last  centary,  a  Frenchman  of  the 
name  of  Anqnetil  da  Perron  brought  them  to  France,  and 
pabliahed  a  translation  of  them.  These  books  excited  great 
interest  at  the  time,  because  they  revealed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  religious  systems,  which  until  then  had  been 
▼eiy  imperfectly  known.  The  authenticity  of  the  works,  which 
was  at  first  questioned,  has  since  been  established  beyond  all 
doubt  by  oriental  scholars.  Neither  the  value,  however,  nor 
the  antiquity  of  all  the  books  forming  the  Zend-Avesta  is  the 
same ;  the  most  ancient  ones  must  have  been  composed  befors 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  opened  Iran 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  civilisation ;  for  the  legends  and 
religious  views  they  contain  appear,  if  not  in  their  original 
freshness  and  purity,  yet  at  least  free  irom  foreign  admixture. 

8.  The  Zend-Avesta  contains  a  very  remarkable  tradition 
about  the  immigration  of  the  Arya  into  Iran.  Once,  it  is 
said,  the  winter  in  Airyanem-Vaego,  the  original  abode  of 
the  people,  lasted  for  ten  months,  and  its  severity  induced 
their  king  Djemshid  to  emigrate  with  his  people  into  warmer 
and  more  southern  countries,  which  had  been  blessed  by  Or- 
muad.  Djemshid  had  a  golden  dagger,  a  present  from  Ormuxd, 
with  which  he  cleft  the  earth  wherever  he  went ;  blessings 
thus  spread  everywhere,  and  the  countries  became  filled  with 
tame  and  wild  beasts,  with  birds,  and  men,  and  red  shining 
fires,  which  had  never  befiire  been  seen  there.  This  tradition 
evidently  describes  the  immigration  of  the  Arya  from  their  ori- 
ginal homes,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Iran,  about  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  the  migraticm  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south-west  was  followed  by  the  qxread  of 
agriculture,  and  all  the  advantages  that  flow  from  it  as  its 
natural  consequences. 

4.  It  is  one  of  the  frmdamental  doctrines  with  all  the 
Iranians,  that  originally  all  things^  both  moral  and  physical, 
weire  divided  into  good  and  eviL     Each  of  these  two  divisions 
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th*  ^Tf*  1,7  Air'T.an  N'^iiber  cf  :L«ese  t^issv  wis  rpgvded 
M  «r-«nj.L  b-.:  u  pr:d->:fri  fcj  Z^mije  Akerese.  that  isp 
wusreacftri  TL-ce.  Tbo.  af ler  tie  creAtion  cf  Ona'^d  and  Alui- 
m^*  trruitlj  dliapp^ars,  I*a-.-iLz  the  creaa on  aad  goTemment 
c.f  tr^  ir^,:'A.  vA  of  all  tLa:  is  Cjtiui:i«d  in  ii.  to  those  two 
mi^*:/  ar/l  d:Tlr.e  l^ing?.  Ont'izd  was  from  the  beginning 
in  a  reiflon  of  li^r.t,  the  sjmb^l  of  ali  iha:  is  gocd.  while  Ahri- 
fx^ar*  dwei*  ir*  darknfr=«,  the  svinl^l  cf  eviL  and  the  two  were 
p«iTp^,tria'.i7  at  war  with  each  other.  OrmTzzd  began  and  00m- 
plefi^l  t'ne  creation,  which  was  a  creation  of  light ;  and  Ahri- 
mafi,  thoY:^h  conceived  as  the  destrc-yer.  was  nevertheless 
rej^ar^Je^l  a^  a  creator ;  bat  his  creation  was  the  empire  of 
d«ath,  ar«d  darkness,  and  evil,  which  he  constitnted  in  sach 
a  m^iTiMT  M  Uj  oppo«e  to  every  creature  of  Ormozd  one 
creat/i/J  by  himyjlf,  with  similar  qualities,  but  perverted  into 
'rtril ;  trria  he  created  the  wolf  as  the  counterpart  to  the 
nWiil  ')o$r ;  and  in  general  all  beasts  of  prey,  which  shmi  the 
hifht,  or  crawl  on  the  earth  ;  and  all  troublesome  and  destmc- 
tive  iftfV'/^Jt  were  rejrarded  as  creatures  of  Ahriman.  In  this 
mariner  the  whole  of  the  physical  world  was  divided  between 
lij(ht  arid  darkness,  and  all  the  moral  world  between  good  and 
#rtriJ ;  and  the  two  worlds  were  conceived  as  engaged  in  a  per- 
fi^rial  jttnijf^le  with  ea^^h  other — the  evil  tr}*ing  to  destroy  the 
^^//l,  while  the  gorxl,  in  its  turn,  is  bent  upon  overpowering 
Ui^  #fril.  f  f  was  l^'jlieved,  however,  that  in  the  end  the  prin- 
/fiple  of  ^v/I  would  gain  the  victory ;  and,  according  to  some, 
myiM%  Ahrirnan  and  his  followers  were  then  to  be  purified  and 
tAmxiU^A  among  the  blcHsed.  In  both  these  empires,  there 
^xi•!ti;d  ifif/frrriedlafij  Ij^jingH  between  the  supreme  rulers  and 
\\\is  rwa  t/f  rnortnlH ;  they  consisted  of  spirits  of  different  grades 
Mtf\  tfnukn,  '\'hu  til  rone  of  Ormuzd  was  surrounded  by  six 
nffiU  KpiritN,  ealled  Amshaspands.  Next  to  them  in  rank  were 
Urn  lnmiM^  wluf  irtood  to  the  Amshaspands  in  the  same  rela- 
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tion  as  the  latter  did  to  Onnnzd.  The  hosts  of  other  inferior 
spirits,  called  Ferveis,  were  innnmerable,  and  pervaded  all 
natare,  for  every  living  creature  had  its  Ferver  dwelling  in 
it,  imparting  to  it  life  and  motion,  and  conferring  physical 
and  spiritual  blessings  on  thoee  who  addressed  it  in  pious  and 
humble  prayer.  The  spirits  in  the  empire  of  Ahriman  were 
called  Devs,  six  of  whom  answered  to  the  Amshaspands,  and 
they  were  the  authors  of  every  misfortune,  and  of  all  sins. 
This  religious  system,  notwithstanding  its  singular  dualism, 
is  yet  far  more  spiritual  than  any  of  the  other  polytheistic 
religions  of  Asia.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  shed  their  light  upon  the  earth, 
for  this  worship  prevailed  in  a  very  large  part  of  Asia,  where 
the  cloudless  sky,  with  its  transparent  blue,  clothes  all  nature 
with  a  peculiar  brilliancy.  Light  there  naturally  appeared 
as  the  vivifying  principle,  diffusing  joy  and  happiness  over  all 
creation,  while  darkness  seemed  to  remove  and  destroy  all 
that  owed  its  origin  and  life  to  light  Hence  fire  also  was 
worshipped,  as  the  element  containing  and  diffusing  light,  and 
in  special  places  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up,  with  certain 
purifications  and  ceremonies.  This  material  worship  of  light 
and  fire  was  raised  in  the  religion  of  Ormuzd  to  a  spiritual 
character,  for  in  it  light  is  no  longer  a  merely  physical,  but  a 
moral  good,  and  the  symbol  of  higher  spiritual  powers.  For 
a  long  time,  worship  was  paid  simply  to  the  light  and  fire  as 
they  appeared  in  nature;  the  imagination  of  the  Iranians 
neither  conceived  the  objects  of  their  worship  in  definite 
forms,  nor  invented  any  mythological  stories  about  them. 
Sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  ^pen  air  and  on  hills,  and  He* 
rodotus  expressly  states  that  the  Persians  in  his  time  had 
neither  statues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars.  But  religion  did  not 
remain  in  this  condition ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  ido- 
latry was  introduced  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire.   At  a  still  later  period,  idolatry  agam  disappeared,  and 
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lU  placa  was  supplied  by  the  material  wonhip  of  fire,  mod  at 
ibin  stage  the  religion  of  Ormuzd  has  oootiQued  to  the  present 
4aj ;  for  the  few  sarviving  remnants  of  the  ancient  Ira- 
nians, called  Parsi,  still  cling  to  the  worship  of  their  anoes- 
i<>ni,  notwithstanding  the  furions  persecutions  of  the  Mahom- 
medarjs.  They  are  found  in  some  of  the  eastern  parts  <^  Iran, 
espf^rially  in  Hurate  in  western  India,  where  Anquetil  da  Per- 
roti  found  copies  of  their  ancient  sacred  books,  which  were 
prenervc'l  by  the  prieKts  with  great  care,  and  even  danger  to 
tliern selves.  I^jt  the  preservation  of  these  books  had  not 
teen  able  U)  prewrve  the  spiritual  element  of  religion,  which 
has  }f«'Ji*}mi5  a  coarse,  mechanical,  and  superstitions  fire 
w(mihi[ff  detested  and  abhorred  by  the  Mahommedan  popu- 
laii^m. 

5.  Acc^'^rding  to  the  ancient  and  genuine  doctrine  of  tiie 
Zeri^l-Avesta,  man  lx$camc  mortal  through  the  sin  of  his  first 
parents,  and  for  tlie  name  reason  he  was  placed  in  the  middle 
lietween  tlie  world  of  Ormuzd  and  that  of  Abriman.  Being 
free  in  his  choice,  but  weak,  he  would  sink  under  the  dominion 
of  Ahriman  and  his  agents,  who  watch  him  night  and  day, 
an/J  endeavour  to  draw  hirn  into  the  region  of  darkness,  were 
it  not  that  Onnuz<l  had  revealed  to  him  the  law  of  light. 
Under  the  guirJancx;  of  this  law  man  is  able  to  escape  from 
ttie  pursuit  of  Ahriman  and  his  Devs,  and  to  arrive  at  a  state 
of  bliss,  which  was  the  object  of  Ormuzd  in  revealing  his  law. 
l*ke  siiiri  ari^l  Hul/stance  of  this  law  is,  that  man  must  be  pure 
in  his  thoughts,  wordH,  and  actions ;  and  the  pure  man  must 
shan  the  contact  of  everything  proceeding  from  Ahriman, 
the  source  of  all  that  is  impure.  If  he  has  been  unable 
to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  impure,  he  is  obliged 
tf)  undergo  a  process  of  purification,  consisting  of  a  variety 
tff  eerem^inies.  The  worship  of  the  sacred  fire,  sacrifices, 
prayeri,  and  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  oonstitute  the 
chief  religions  obsenrances.      Contact  with  dead  bodies  of 
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anixnak  or  men  was  regarded  aa  particnlarl  j  pollnting,  whence 
the  people  were  neither  allowed  to  bury  nor  to  bum  their 
dead ;  by  the  former  the  earth  would  have  become  polluted, 
and  bj  the  latter  the  fire.  Accordingly,  there  remained 
nothing  but  to  expose  the  dead  bodies  in  a  place  where 
they  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  earth,  until  the 
birds  of  prey  or  wild  beasts  had  consumed  the  flesh,  after 
which  the  bones  were  collected  and  preserved.  In  all  this, 
moral  and  physical  purity  are  blended  and  confounded.  But 
one  part  of  the  law  tells  men  what  to  do  to  induce  the 
earth  to  yield  them  her  blessings :  they  are  enjoined  to  build 
towns,  where  priests,  herds  and  flocks,  women  and  children, 
might  congregate  in  purity;  to  cultivate  waste  lands  and 
improve  them  by  irrigation,  and,  lastly,  to  take  care  of  the 
cattle  and  all  domestic  animals.  This  part  of  the  law  is 
evidently  intended  to  promote  and  preserve  civilisation,  and, 
while  Ormuzd  thus  presides  over  civilisation,  Ahriman  rejoices 
in  wildness  and  savageness,  and  everything  that  is  opposed  to 
a  well-organized  social  system.  Hence  the  Iranians,  con- 
sidering their  own  country  to  be  under  the  special  protection 
of  Ormuzd,  believed  that  the  country  in  the  north-east,  beyond 
the  river  Ozus,  was  under  the  direct  influence  of  Ahriman, 
because  it  was  inhabited  by  rude  nomadic  tribes  which  were 
hostile  to  them ;  and  they  distinguished  that  country  from 
their  own  by  giving  it  the  name  Turan.  Their  aversion 
to  the  Turanians,  however,  arose  not  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  being  nomades,  but  because  they  were  hostile  to  them 
and  all  their  social  and  religious  institutions,  for  some  of  the 
Iranian  tribes  themselves  led  a  nomadic  life. 

6.  The  religion  of  Ormuzd,  by  impressing  npon  its  ad- 
herents the  necessity  of  subduing  nature,  and  of  combating 
with  all  their  might  the  influence  of  the  empire  of  Ahriman, 
could  not  fail  to  rouse  them  to  a  life  full  of  vigorous  activity, 
and  it  must  have  exercised  a  very  ocmsiderable  influence  upon 
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tbe  social  and  poUticnl  condition  of  the  people  ;  but  we  pofl- 
Bess,  unfortunately,  only  very  little  historical  infonnatiun 
about  tbe  earliest  times.  Tbe  Zend-Aveata  mendoiu  a  divi- 
sion of  the  people  into  four  classes  or  caates,  viz.,  priests  or 
magi,  warriors,  agriculturists,  and  tradesmen.  The  king  and 
the  judges  lielouged  to  the  first  or  priestly  caste,  the  warrion 
seem  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  nobility,  and  the  whole  classi- 
fication  most  have  been  based  on  differences  of  descent,  but 
it  was  never  so  strictly  enforced  and  observed  as  in  India, 
nor  does  it  seem  ever  to  have  embraced  the  whole  nation,  as 
the  nomadic  tribes,  which  cannot  have  been  classed  with  the 
agriculturists,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  castes. 

7.  The  most  ancient,  and  at  the  same  lime  the  only  native 
records  of  the  history  of  Iran,  are  contained  in  tbe  Zend- 
Avesta;  but  tliey  are  so  entirely  mythical  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  deduce  any  history  from  them.  In  tbe 
middle  ages,  the  Persian  poet  Firdusi  incorporated  is  a 
great  epic  tbe  extant  traditions  about  the  ancient  exploits  of 
his  couiitrynien ;  but  these  traditions  are  so  thoroughly  le- 
gendary, and  so  much  embellished  in  the  oriental  fashion, 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  real  basis  for  history.  It 
is  only  by  applying  mure  than  ordinary  violence  that  some 
of  them  can  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  Greeks,  We  are  therefore  obliged  to 
take  these  last  as  our  guides  ia  drawing  up  our  sketch  of 
tbe  history  of  Persia.  But  even  they  do  not  go  very  far 
bock,  leaving  us  entirely  in  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
most  ancient  periods.  Hence  the  age  of  Zerdusht,  com- 
monly called  Zoroaster,  the  famous  religious  lawgiver  of  the 
Persians,  is  buried  in  utter  obscurity.  Some  Greek  authors 
state  that  he  flourished  about  five  thousand  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  according  to  which  he  woiild  be  a  purely  mythi- 
cal being.  Firdusi  relates  that  be  lived  in  the  reign  of  King 
Guabtasb,  who  adopted  his  doctrines,  ordered  bis  subjects  to 
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eiUbliBh  the  wonhip  of  fire,  and  diffused  the  Zend-Avesta 
thiotigfaotit  his  dominions.  Some  critics,  identifying  this 
Gtishtasb  with  Darius  the  son  of  Hystasi)es,  belicTe  that 
Zoroaster  mast  have  lived  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
regarding  the  Gushtasb  of  Finhisi,  and  Darius  son  of  Ilys- 
taspes,  as  the  same  person ;  and  moreover,  if  such  a  man 
had  lived  at  that  time,  the  Greeks  could  hardly  have  left  him 
unnoticed.  The  probability  is,  that  Zoroaster  flourished 
somewhere  about  the  year  1000  b.  c.  Shortly  after  the  time 
of  Darius,  the  Persians  began  to  lose  their  original  character, 
which  it  must  have  taken  centuries  to  devclope  under  the  law 
of  Ormuzd.  The  Zend-Avesta  does  not  describe  Zoroaster 
as  the  original  author  of  fire  wonship,  but  only  as  a  prophet 
who  developed  and  completed  the  whole  system.  Hence  he 
cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  purely  mythical  personage,  nor 
be  assigned  to  so  late  a  date  as  that  of  Darius. 

8.  The  most  ancient  Iranian  empire,  about  which  Greek 
writers  furnish  any  information,  is  Bactria  or  Bactriana,  with 
its  capital  of  Bactra  or  Zariaspa.  It  formed  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Iran,  bordering  upon  Turan.  Most  of  the  accounts  we 
have  of  Bactria  refer  to  its  invasions  and  conquests  by  foreign 
enemies.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Ninus  (about  b.  c.  1230) 
marched  with  a  vast  army  into  the  country  and  besieged 
Bactra,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  take,  until  Semi- 
ramis  came  to  his  assistance.  Afterwanis  the  Bactrians  are 
said  to  have  submitted  to  Cynis,  king  of  Persia,  (about  B.  c. 
540)  who  appointed  one  of  his  sons  satrap  of  Bactria  and 
some  adjacent  countries.  Thenceforth  the  country  continued 
to  form  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  to  which  it  was  tributary, 
but  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 
Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  329)  conquered  Bactria,  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  api)ointed  satraps  as 
its  governors;  but  about  the  year  b.  c.  256,  the  governor  Antio- 
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i-hm  Tli^ftm  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Alezander^B  sneceaBony  and 

fffff.lkimfA  hirriHiilf  independent  king  of  Bactria.     He  was 

ti»if'/,4^Uu\  by  iMfVftral  kingR  whose  names  are  known  only  fiom 

'/AtfUf  tfiiui\  in  tnt)fhirn  times  at  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  and  bear- 

Ut^^  ^hi'Aik  l«'pf«;ndH.     I'he  reign  of  Encratidas,  who  ascended 

Urn  iUt*m*:  iili'/iit  H.  c.  181,  appears  to  have  been  long  and  pros- 

)#«r'/ii«,  fj/r  h*i  \n  Hiiid  to  have  ruled  over  a  thousand  cities,  and 

i/f  Un^vf,  tiittti*xt*A  tsvnn  a  part  of  India  to  his  dominions.   Several 

'4  Um  uH*'44*t!MfiT¥^  iiprain,  are  known  only  from  their  coins,  which 

»/H»^ni*m  Ui  Unr  Or(i<;k  legends,  until  in  the  end  the  dominion 

*A  0^,  0»'«'k  riilirm  will*  overthrown  by  Scythian  tribes,  which, 

H\fini  h.  r,  \(f(ff  ftxtiinded  their  sway  as  far  as  the  mouths  of 

iJtM  ritfi'f  IhtUm,     T\\ti  coins  of  the  new  rulers,  who  were 

kvUU'hily  l/nrlmriaiiN,  continue  to  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  but 

ihi-y  (/riMldJilly    \n*.rnm<^  so  corrupt,   that    it   is   clear  they 

¥fv§ti  fiiM/ln  |;y  |M'o|iIm  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  Greek 

\it4,i/fttuy* .     Tlii'Mi  H<7thiiin  rulers  were  succeeded  by  a  race 

*/fmm»tu\y  fuWoA  lii'to'Scylliinns,  whose  chief  seat  appears  to 

t«»y4(  \i»'iu  t,u  tint  riv«T  Kiihul,  for  their  coins  are  discovered 

Iff  iftiiiki  iiiint\p*'rn  \t**\wi*'U   Kabul  and  Jelalabad.     The  time 

wIm:/*  iJj'wt  \iti\'t  HryiUmiH  Hucccodcd  in  gaining  the  ascend- 

«fj^7  )«  tmkutfwu'f  \\n',  U'p^o.uih  of  their  coins  are  still  in  Greek 

tUutwM-i^.f    b'jt    w<{    fn'qtM'iitly   meet   with    Indian   words. 

>NU»tu  \\i^.  H(f(iKttiii<lii<i  U.f).  220)  restored  the  Persian  em- 

|/)iti,  |$M/;iMa  M^ain   iMfrariio  u  province  of  it,  and  in  this  con- 

^H^/fi  H  ttiuminA^  tinlil,  in  the  eighth  century  after  Christ, 

iUm  i'jftiitiry  wtw  nnupufrnd  by  Mahommedan  invaders.      A 

k\hA  «/f  Urtu'.k  fivilination,   the   result  of  Alexander's  con- 

'jfiirtts,  Ijm/I   Ihim  niaintnincd  itself  for  several  centuries  in 

ili«f  liJNtant  KuNt,  until  in  the  end  it  was  extinguished  by 

liarliarianH ;    and  w<*re  it  not  for  the  numerous  coins  with 

OfisKk  iniif;riptionH  found  in  those  parts,  we  should  hardly 

know  anything  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek  empire  in  the 

iMfTtli-eaiii  of  Iran. 
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9.  The  history  of  Media  has  been  tnuismitted  to  ns  in  a 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  form.  This  country,  situated 
in  the  west  of  Iran,  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  Asia,  on  account  of  its  extent,  its 
fiivonrable  situation,  the  number  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  its 
excellent  breed  of  horses,  and  its  g^at  fertility,  especially  in 
the  warm  plains.  At  present  these  advantages  no  longer  exist, 
lor  both  the  population  and  civilisation  have  sunk  very  low, 
and  the  artificial  irrigation  wliich  the  country  requires  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  history  of  Media  previous 
to  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c.  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  about  that 
time  they  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  whose  yoke  the 
Modes  bore  for  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years.  But 
they  then  took  courage,  and  freeing  themselves  from  foreign 
dominion,  restored  their  country  to  independence.  Under 
what  form  of  government  they  lived  after  their  liberation,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  are  told  that  the 
increasing  state  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy  filled  the  people 
with  fear  lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  quit  their  native 
country,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  resolved  to  appoint  a 
king.  They  accordingly  elected  from  among  themselves 
Deioces,  a  man  who  had  already  acquired  great  reputation  as 
a  judge  in  his  own  district,  and  was  ambitious  of  gaining  the 
sovereign  power  among  his  countrymen.  He  reigned  from 
B.  c.  709  till  656,  and  from  the  first  surrounded  himself  with 
a  strong  body-guard,  and  built  the  capital  of  Ecbatana,  which 
he  fortified  with  a  sevenfold  wall.  The  innermost  of  these 
walls  enclosed  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasury.  At  present 
there  are  but  few  remains  of  Ecbatana,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hamadan.  The  monarchy  which  he  established  was  here- 
ditary, and  a  kind  of  military  despotism.  His  successor 
Phraortes,  from  b.  c.  656  to  634,  commenced  a  great  war 
against  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  lost  his  life  in  a  decisive 
battle.   In  the  reign  of  his  son  Cyaxares,  from  b.  c.  634  to  594, 
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the  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Scythian  hordes  from  tlie  oonn- 
tries  about  mount  Caucasus,  and  was  kept  in  subjection  by 
them  for  a  i>crifKl  of  twenty-eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which, 
Cyaxares  and  his  Medes  not  only  expelled  the  foreign  invaders, 
but  rcffurncd  the  war  against  the  Assyrians,  to  avenge  the 
d';feat  of  his  father.    For  this  purpose,  he  allied  himself  with 
NaViji^ilasKar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  succeeded  in  taking  and 
dffjtroying  the  AHsyrian  capital  of  Nineveh,  and  subdoing 
th^  empire.     When  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  he 
wan  mif/'ji*A(^  by  his  son   A  sty  ages.     The  Median  empire 
which   was  thus  restored  by   Cyaxares,  embraced,  besides 
Media,  alH^i  Awtyria,  and  was  further  extended  by  the  subja- 
t^sii'ufu  of  Pentia  pro[>er  and  Bactria.     It  was  bounded  on  the 
went  by  the  river  Ilalys.     Astyages  who  reigned  from  b.  c. 
f/H  till  i559,  was  the  last  king  of  Media,  for  in  his  reign  the 
miWyj'A  P<;rKianH  row;  against  the  Medes,  and  having  overthrown 
tiMfir  |/<>w<T,  Hiilxliicd  the  whole  of  the  Median  empire.     Ac- 
*ynt\\hy^  \/t  IhfnxlotiiH,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  married  a 
remiaii  noble,  whose  wm  Cyrus  usurped  the  throne  of  Media, 
aiid  thiiN  U;r;aine  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  in  B.C.  559. 
10.  The  hiMUiry  of  Cyrus* — sotting  aside  the  romance 
relaUjd  by  Xenophrin  in  his  Cyropaedia — has  been  transmitted 
U)  UN  in  a  h;g*!rjdary  form  by  Herodotus.     According  to  this, 
kin  If  rand  father  AHlya;j(!S,  having  been  frightened  by  a  dream, 
Kave  ord<;rs  that  the  son   born  of  his  daughter  should  be 
kilM ;  but  the  child  was  saved  and  reared  by  a  she-dog  in 
the  moiin tains  of  IVrsia.     He  grew  up,  and  became  the  most 
diAtinguifihed  archfir  and  horseman  among  the  warlike  Persians. 
Jfo  rfiunt  have  Wen  one  of  those  mighty  characters  whose 
intit^  ap}Kiarance  exercises  a  |>eculiar  charm  upon  those  coming 
in  c</nta/;t  with  them,  and  who,   when  successful  in  great 
andertakings,  are  regarded  by  their  contemporaries  as  direct 
iflitnuneuts  in  the  hands  of  the  deity.     In  regard  to  hit 
•  Properly  Konth  or  Kunhid,  that  if,  the  Svn. 
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eariy  history,  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  he 
roused  the  Persians  to  an  insorrection  against  the  ruling 
Medes,  who  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ;  all  Media  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyras,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
sovereignty  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The 
Medes  afterwards  made  several  attempts  to  recover  their 
lost  power,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  main  advantage 
gained  by  the  Persians  was  that  henceforth  they  had  no  longer 
to  pay  the  heavy  land-tax  which  had  hitherto  been  impoeed 
upon  them  by  the  Medes,  the  latter  having  now  to  fulfil 
the  same  obligation  to  them.  On  the  other  band,  how- 
ever, the  Persians,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  comparative 
freedom  in  their  own  country,  were  gradually  brought  under 
the  same  despotism  as  those  nations  which  had  been  subdued 
by  their  chief.  All  the  countries  which  had  been  subject  to 
Media  now  naturally  owned  the  sway  of  the  new  rulers.  But 
that  empire  did  not  satisfy  Cyrus:  in  the  course  of  his 
thirty  years'  reign  (from  b.  c.  559  to  531)  he  extended  it 
from  the  Hellespont,  the  ^gean,  and  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  in 
the  West,  to  the  Oxns  in  the  East  Soon  aAer  his  ascension, 
he  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. 
This  king,  it  is  said,  had  been  an  ally  of  Astyages,  and  now 
resolved  to  avenge  him  on  the  usurper ;  but  it  was  probably 
the  fear  of  being  attacked  by  the  successful  conqueror  that  in- 
duced Croesus  to  anticipate  the  plans  of  the  enemy.  He  accor- 
dingly made  war  upon  Cyrus,  but  in  a  battle  on  the  east  of  the 
river  Halys,  the  Lydians  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat  to  their  own  country.  Cyrus,  with  unexpected 
rapidity,  pursued  the  enemy  through  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia, 
and  appeared  before  Sardes  the  capital  of  Lydia,  before  Croesus 
was  able  to  assemble  a  new  army.  In  a  short  time  the  city 
and  its  citadel  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  and  Croesus  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner.  This  important  event  occurred  in  the 
year  b.  c.  546.     Cyrus  is  said  to  have  ordered  the  conquered 
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Hog  to  be  borot  alive,  but  whUe  Btaudiog  on  tbe  pile,  the 
nnfortunate  man,  Tememb«ring  n  wise  uyiDg  of  Solon,  who 
had  once  viailed  him,  and  refused  to  own  that  Croesus,  in 
spite  of  Iiis  immense  wealth,  deserved  to  be  called  happy, 
exclaimed  Solon,  Solon  I  Cttub  sarpriaed  at  this,  asked  what 
it  meant,  and  npon  being  iofonned,  ordered  Groesos  to  be 
brought  down  from  the  pile,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  conrt 
of  Persia.  This  beautiful  story,  unfortunately,  is  irreconcilable 
with  chronology,  for  Croesus  did  not  ascend  the  throne  of 
Lydia  till  b.  c.  560,  and  Solon  himself  died  in  that  same  year 
or  the  one  fullowiug.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Croesiu 
for  many  a  year  afterwards  lived  at  the  court  of  Persia,  enjoy- 
ing the  respect  and  esteem  of  both  Cyras  and  his  son  Cambyses. 
The  conquest  of  Lydia  was  accompanied  by  that  of  other 
nations  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  Mysiuia,  Phrygians,  and  Faphla- 
goniane,  submitted  without  a  blow ;  but  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Asia,  maay  of  which  had  been  subject  to  Croesus,  and  the 
Carians  and  Lycians,  the  last  of  whom  had  not  belonged  to 
the  Lydian  empire,  were  resolved  to  defend  their  freedom 
against  the  new  conqueror.  But  they  were  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves,  for  one  Greek  city  after  another,  though  Lhey 
defended  themselves  with  true  heroism,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, and  some  of  them  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  citisB 
taken  by  the  sword.  The  inhabitants  of  Fhocaea  emigrated, 
and  founded  Yelia  (Elea)  in  southern  Italy.  The  other  Greek 
dties,  after  the  withdrawal  uf  Cyrus,  retained  their  own 
republican  constitutions,  but  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Persians ;  they  remwned  wealthy  and  flourishing,  but  their 
free  spirit  as  Greeks  gradually  disappeared  under  the  Feraan 
rule.  Lycia  and  Caria  also  were  overpowered  by  Cyras,  and 
the  rnler  of  Gilicia  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  conqueror. 
All  Asia  Minor  was  thus  reduced.  The  Lydians  afterwaids 
endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  foreign  dominion,  but  were  unsnc- 
oessfol,  and  the  yoke  only  became  harder  and  faetTier :  tbur 
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anoB  were  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  live 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  possessed,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  became  demoralised  and  efifeminate. 

Babylon  had  not  been  subject  to  the  Medes,  and  had 
therefore  to  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms.    This  conquest 
was  not  accomplished  by  Cyrus  without  great  efforts,  but 
when  effected,  added  vast  territories  to  the  Persian  empire, 
for  all  Syria,  together  with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  seem 
at  that  period  to  have  been  subject  to  Babylon.     The  con- 
quest of  Babylon,  which  took  place  in  b.  c.  538,  is  related 
in  dififerent  ways.      According  to  the  native  tradition,  Na- 
boonedns,  king  of  Babylon,  met  the  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
bat  being  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  retreated  to  Bor- 
appa,  the  city  of  the  Chaldaeans,  where  he  was  besieged, 
and  afterwards  capitulated.     His  life,  however,  like  that  of 
Groesofl,  was  spared,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  a  small  principality  in  Carmania.     According  to  Herodotus, 
Cyras  took  the  city  of  Babylon  by  turning  the  course  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  the  city  being  built  on  both  sides  of  it, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  march  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
place  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  bed  of  the  river  was  dried  up. 
By  this  conquest  Cyrus  at  once  became  the  sovereign  of  all 
the  coontries  which  had  been  subject  to  Babylon. 

The  last  undertaking  of  Cyrus  was,  according  to  Hero- 
dotas,  an  expedition  against  the  Massagetae,  which  Ctedas 
asngns  to  an  earlier  period,  and  accordingly  makes  Cyras 
return  victorious ;  whereas  Herodotus  states  that  be  lost  his 
life  in  a  battle  against  the  Massagetae.  This  nation  was 
probably  of  the  Mongol  or  Tartar  race,  living  chiefly  by  the 
chase  and  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks.  They 
occupied  the  country  about  the  Caspian  sea,  or  the  steppes  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Ozus,  and  were  at  this  time  governed  by 
a  queen,  Tomyris.  Cyrus  commenced  the  war  against  them, 
and  entrapped  them  by  a  stratagem :  he  left  his  camp  and 
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a  great  quantity  of  wine,  and  when  the  Massagetae  took  the 
camp,  they  indulged  so  much  in  drinking  as  to  become 
intoxicated,  whereupon  Cyrus  returned  and  captured  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  among  them  the  queen's  son,  who  was 
so  mortified  at  the  disaster  that,  although  he  had  obtained 
his  freedom  from  the  conqueror,  he  made  away  with  himself. 
The  queen  then,  filled  with  grief  and  revenge,  collected  a 
fresh  army,  and  in  a  terrible  battle  avenged  the  loss  of  her 
son,  and  of  so  many  of  her  people.  The  body  of  CJyrus  was 
treated  with  insult  by  Tomyris,  for  she  cut  off  the  head, 
and,  throwing  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  blood,  exclaimed, 
"  Now  sate  thyself  with  blood,  of  which  during  thy  life  thou 
wast  so  thirsty."  This  account,  preserved  in  Herodotus,  is, 
like  many  of  his  eastern  stories,  only  a  popular  tradition, 
though  the  war  against  the  Massagetae  itself  cannot  be 
doubted.  Certain  it  is  also,  that  Cyrus  died  in  the  year  b.  c. 
531,  that  his  body  was  buried  at  Persepolis,  and  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  in  b.  c.  530,  who  was  recog- 
nised throughout  the  whole  empire  without  any  opposition. 

1 1 .  Cambyses  inherited  indeed  the  warlike  disposition  of 
his  father,  but  ho  was  violent  and  tyrannical,  whence  his 
reign,  which  lasted  until  b.  c.  522,  was  as  unfortunate  for 
those  whom  he  subdued  as  for  his  own  empire.  Its  two 
most  remarkable  events  are  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  which  led  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Magi,  so  that  the  government  for  a  time  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Medes ;  until  the  Persians,  recovering  their  courage, 
threw  off  the  yoke.  From  Herodotus  it  would  seem  as  if  Cam- 
byses had  set  out  on  the  Egyptian  expedition  immediately  after 
his  accession,  but  this  is  impossible,  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
is  known  to  belong  to  the  year  b.  c.  526.  The  attack  upon 
Egypt  was  made  without  any  provocation,  and  arose  simply 
from  his  consciousness  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  conquer 
the  coontry  he  coveted.     The  story  that  his  anger  was  roused 
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against  the  Egyptians  by  an  Egyptian  woman,  is  probably  a 
mers  fiction.  Egypt  was  then  governed  by  king  Psammeni- 
tos.  Cambyses,  assisted  by  a  treacherous  Greek,  Phanes  of 
Halicarnassus,  invaded  Egypt  by  land  and  by  sea,  being 
supplied  with  a  J9eet  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  maritime 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The  land  army  marched  into  Egypt 
through  the  desert,  bnt  the  Egyptians  met  the  invaders  on 
the  frontier,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Pelnsinm,  in  which  the  Eg}'ptians  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  After  this  victory  the  Persians  advanced 
towards  Memphis,  then  the  capital  of  Egypt,  where  the 
people,  in  consequence  of  the  national  antipathy  subsisting 
between  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  offered  an  obstinate 
and  almost  fanatical  resistance.  At  length,  however,  famine 
compelled  them  to  surrender,  and  they  were  treated  with 
fearful  cruelty  by  the  conquentr.  The  Persians  being  them- 
selves worshippers  of  light  and  fire,  thoroughly  despised  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Cambyses  and  his  soldiery 
insulted  and  maltreated  their  conquered  enemies  in  every 
way  and  on  every  occasion.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cam- 
byses spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  being  occupied 
with  design  of  fresh  conquests,  for  he  wished  to  carry  his 
anns  as  far  into  Africa  as  his  father  had  carried  them  into 
Asia;  but  nature  opposed  him.  He  first  sent  an  army 
against  the  Ethiopians,  but  it  perished  in  the  desert  under 
whirlwinds  of  sand.  An  expedition  to  the  oasis  of  Siwah 
(Ammonium)  experienced  a  similar  fate,  and  these  fjEtilures 
only  increased  the  despot's  cruelty  towards  the  Eg^'ptians. 
Another  expedition  was  proposed  against  Carthage,  but  Cam- 
byses oould  not  undertake  this  without  the  fleet  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  as  they  refused  to  aid  their  ruler  in  the 
saljogation  of  their  own  colony,  the  plan  was  given  up. 
Oambyses  abandoned  himself  in  Egypt  to  habits  of  in- 

totrioalion,  and  to  the  gratification  of  every  whim  and  passioD ; 

d2 
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which  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  own  Persians  no  less  than  those 
of  the  Egyptians.  Being  taunted  by  the  son  of  a  noble  Persian 
with  being  too  much  given  to  drinking,  he  shot  the  young 
man  with  an  arrow  through  his  heart;  and  the  father  of 
the  youth,  who  witnessed  the  deed,  when  asked  by  Cam- 
byses  whether  he  now  believed  him  to  be  drunk,  servilely 
answered,  that  a  god  himself  could  not  have  aimed  more  cor- 
rectly. On  another  occasion,  he  ordered  twelve  Persian 
nobles  to  be  buried  up  to  their  necks  in  the  earth.  Among 
other  atrocities,  he  ordered,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  his  own 
brother  Smerdis  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  deed  was  done  by 
the  very  man  whose  son  Cambyses  had  shot. 

After  this  murder  a  pretender  arose,  who  with  great  bold- 
ness and  .iddress  possessed  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
murdered  prince,  and  came  forward  at  Ecbatana  under  his 
name  to  claim  the  throne.  This  Smerdis  was  a  Mede,  and 
his  brother  had  been  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
empire  during  the  absence  of  Cambyses.  Supported  by  this 
brother,  Smenlis  at  once  took  possession  of  the  treasures  and 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  the  people,  tired  of  the  tyranny  of 
Cambyses,  without  hesitation  recognised  him  as  their  ruler.  In 
order  to  secure  their  favour,  he  adopted  a  policy  opposed  to  that 
of  the  detested  tyrant.  When  Cambyses  heard  of  all  this,  he 
set  out  against  the  usurper  with  his  army ;  but  his  career  was 
cut  short,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  enemy 
in  battle.  He  accidentally  wounded  himself  with  his  own 
Bword,  and  died  in  consequence,  mortification  having  taken 
place  in  the  wound,  b.  c.  522.  As  he  left  no  children,  the 
army  readily  recognised  the  Pseudo- Smerdis  as  their  king,  for 
an  Cambyses  had  never  made  the  death  of  his  brother  publicly 
known,  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  real  Smerdis. 

12.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Herodotus,  according  to 
wbi>m  the  empire  was  governed  by  a  Mede,  while  every  one 
believed  him  to  be  a  Peraiaa ;  but  the  whole  affiiir  seems  to 
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have  been  a  revolution,  by  which  the  Medes  endeavouretl  to 
recorer  their  lost  power,  and  for  a  time  were  8ucc*e»diil.  But, 
before  a  year  had  passed  away,  seven  of  the  noblest  Persians 
led  on  their  countrymen  against  the  usurper,  and  overpowered 
and  slew  him  in  his  palace.  Upon  this  there  arose  a  general 
insurrection  against  the  Medes  and  tlieir  Magi,  of  whom  the 
Persians  slew  as  many  as  they  could  find ;  and  a  festival  was 
then  instituted  to  commemorate  the  event,  under  the  name  of 
the  Magophonia.  When  the  Medes  were  completely  van- 
qoished,  the  Persians  raised  one  of  their  own  grandees, 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystasi)es,  to  the  throne,  n.  c.  521.  He 
reigned  until  b.  c.  486,  and  this  long  period  was  no  less  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  Persia  than  the  reign  of  Cyrus  him- 
self had  been ;  for  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  enlarged  the 
empire  by  conquests,  but  Darius  organised  and  consolidated 
the  unwieldy  mass.  He  divided  his  vast  kingdom  into  twenty 
satrapies  or  provinces,  the  administration  of  each  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  a  satrap  or  governor,  whose  duties  were  not 
indeed  clearly  defined;  but  without  some  such  arrangement 
the  empire  could  not  have  been  kej)t  together;  and  under 
the  circumstances,  his  institutions  must  have  been  as  good  as 
any  that  could  have  been  devised,  for  they  lasted  till  tlie 
end  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  addition  to  these  internal 
regulations,  Darius  also,  like  his  predecessors,  extended  his 
empire  in  all  directions.  He  subdued  not  only  the  border 
coontries  of  India,  but  the  whole  valley  of  the  Indus  became 
part  of  his  empire,  so  that  Persian  ships  sailed  up  the  river 
as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  He  also  made  the  Arabs  tribu- 
tary, though  their  country  remained  free  and  was  not  changed 
into  a  province.  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia in  Europe,  together  with  the  Greek  islands  near  the 
Asiatic  coast,  had  to  pay  homage  and  tribute  to  him.  It 
appeals  to  have  been  his  ambition  also  to  subdue  the  coun« 
tries  around  the  Euxine,  and  to  unite  the  continent  of  Greece 
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with  fab  empire.  Bot  in  these  last  undertakiiigB  he  was  not 
saeoeiMfuL  The  Scythian  nomades  on  the  lower  Dannbe 
wiUkdrew  with  their  tents  and  herds,  leaving  their  deserted 
aikl  harren  coantry  to  the  enemy,  who,  £rom  want  of  provi- 
sioDS,  were  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  and  would 
•II  their  return  have  perished  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  if 
the  Oreeks  who  had  been  commissioned  to  guard  the  bridge 
00  that  river  harl  agreed  to  break  it  down,  as  Miltiades  advised. 
LhMiiis  was  more  successful  in  quelling  the  insurrections  which 
broke  out  in  the  interior  of  his  empire.  Babylon,  which  made 
an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke,  was  re-oonquered 
through  the  treachery  of  Zopynis,  a  Persian  noble,  who  is 
Siirl  to  have  mutilated  himself  in  order  to  ¥rin  the  confidence 
of  the  enemy*  Miletus  and  the  Oreek  cities  in  Asia  likewise 
revolted,  and,  although  at  first  successful,  had  in  the  end  to 
pay  dearly  for  their  thoughtless  attempt.  But  we  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  recur  to  these  events,  and  must  now 
iaro  our  attention  to  the  reforms  which  Darius  introduced  in 
his  own  empire. 

13.  Darius  himself  and  his  successors  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  the  Achaemenidae,  besides  which  there  were 
six  other  great  families,  from  which  the  generals  and  great 
offloers  of  state  were  chosen  by  the  king.  The  Persians 
proper,  as  the  ruling  people,  were  exempt  from  all  taxes ;  at 
home  they  were  free  and  governed  themselves,  but  as  soon  as 
they  went  abroad  or  to  the  court,  they  were  slaves  like  all 
the  other  subjects  of  the  king.  In  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  a  uniform  system  of  administration  and  taxation 
was  introduced.  The  adminbtration  was  facilitated  by  the 
division  of  the  empire  into  satrapies.  The  military  afiiedrs  in 
each  province  were  managed  by  the  satrap,  but  besides  him, 
there  was  a  royal  scribe  in  every  province,  who  was  quite 
independent  of  the  satn^,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  levy 
the  tribute  and  tajces.  Every  satrap  himself  kept  a  court  in 
his  pfovinoe,  and  lived  in  royal  splendour,  deriving  his  inoome 
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from  all  jMurts  of  liis  pnmnce  partly  Id  money  and  j>art1y  in 
pfodnoa  of  the  land.  As  the  satraps  were  generally  relations  of 
tha  king,  and  were  possessed  of  great  {)ower,  the  provinces  were 
without  any  redress  against  their  extortions ;  for  if  the  gover- 
non  only  took  care  that  the  tribute  to  the  king  was  punctually 
paid,  they  were  allowed  to  rule  according  to  their  own  plea- 
•are,  and  satisfy  their  avarice  in  any  manner  they  pleased. 
Sometimes  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  defy  the  commands  of 
their  king,  and  to  wage  war  among  one  another.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  organisation  it  possessed, 
the  Persian  empire  was  a  mere  accumulation  of  heterogeneous 
misiei,  kept  together  only  by  mechanical  means,  without 
any  internal  bond  of  union,  except  fear.  No  attempts 
were  made  to  destroy  the  national  character  of  the  provin* 
ciala,  and  the  Persian  goyemment  generally  left  to  conquered 
nations  their  institutions,  laws,  and  customs,  and  sometimes 
even  their  rulers,  if  they  otherwise  obeyed  the  king's  com- 
mands and  paid  their  tribute.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
prorinces  generally  sank  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  for  no  laws 
protected  them  against  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  conduct  of 
their  governors,  the  taxation  was  extremely  heavy,  and  the 
kM  of  political  independence  gradually  extingiii^hod  that 
maoly  spirit  without  which  no  nation  can  rise  to  greatness. 

The  Persian  army  was  very  numerous,  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  being  obliged  to  serve,  and  in  time  of  need 
they  were  called  to  amis  to  their  various  rallying  places. 
The  soldiers  served  in  their  national  costumes  and  armour, 
which  gave  to  a  Persian  army  a  very  motley  appearance. 

The  religion  of  the  Persians  was  the  system  of  the  Mede 
Zoroaster,  though  it  was  modified  in  some  points.  Fire  and 
the  sun  were  objects  of  worship,  and  formed  the  chief  points 
of  the  Persian  religion.  The  Magi  or  priests  of  the  Medet 
wen  adopted  by  the  Persians,  together  with  their  religion, 
and  ware  at  first  a  very  powerfiil  class  of  men ;  but  under  the 
mHitarj  despotism  they  gradually  lost  their  former  power  and 
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impcrtoiice.  In  science  and  literature  ihe  Pemans  have  left 
no  ^eat  Dune  in  history ;  bat  the  noble  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
ooiuialing  of  the  remtuDS  of  temples,  palaces,  porticoes,  relieb, 
and  other  sculptures,  and  walls  covered  with  insciiptiiins,  show 
that  in  architecture  and  sculpture  they  were  by  no  means 
behind  other  Asiatic  nations. 

The  kin^  of  Persia,  also  called  the  (Treat  King,  was  a 
most  perfect  despot.  As  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  land.  In  their  relation 
to  the  king,  all  his  subjects  wore  only  slaves,  and  the  king  was 
master  over  the  lives  of  all  his  people.  Whoever  was  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence  had  to  prostrate  himself  and  kiss  the 
earth.  As  the  throne  of  Orrauzd  was  surrounded  by  spirits 
of  light,  so  the  FerElan  king,  his  representative  on  earth,  was 
surrounded  by  the  noblest  Peraaos  and  a  most  brilliant  court, 
which  resided  in  winter  at  Babylon,  in  the  Epring  at  Susa, 
and  in  the  snmmer  at  Ecbntana.  The  king's  palaces  were 
surrounded  with  splendid  parks,  called  paradises,  and  well 
stocked  with  fruit-trees  and  g^ame,  and  every  thing  that 
luxury  could  devise.  The  harem  of  such  a  Persian  sultan 
was  most  expensive,  being  maintained  sometimes  by  the 
revenues  from  whole  cities  or  provinces.  The  influence  exer- 
cised upon  the  court  and  the  princes  by  the  intriguing  vivea 
of  the  kings  was  often  of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  and  in- 
volved one  part  of  the  empire  in  war  with  another. 


CHAPTER   V. 

ASSTltIA   AND   nABYLONIA. 

1.  Assyria  in  ita  narrower  sense  was  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  rivier  Tigris,  and  was  otmsequeatly  a  put  of  Inn ;  in 
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a  wider  wnae  it  also  inclr.fle<  Rabylnrjia  ar.'l  ^r>.-^'*p*>t.iir.:.i.  axid 
cwupriaes  the  ooiintries  al>»t:i  the  Ki'.{>':.r:.!''>  ai<<l  TIltis.  ^^i.ich 
latter  river  forms  the  U'Tjr.-larv  Uiw-.n  iKr  ■    M::ri«.s  cf  Iran 

■ 

and  tho8e  of  t iie  Sem  i  i  i o  ra-.-o .  '1"  i . t- 1  a  • .  k  >  -  ■  f  i '. .  r> v  r i  vo rs  w  ere 
at  different  times  inviiiiiL'  t«*  iri:.>  •■«  w'l.  <  a:  i-t-.trvil  thtro  as 
mleiB  or  conquerjrs  h^  i  ■.;•.'. ■!  i'..*  !r  •  a;  i:a'.-.  »ri  il:.  tn.  The 
northem  part  of  ihe  cu".TiTn\  wl.i-.lj  i^  ::.«;!  —  •!  Km^i-.h  ilie 
two  rivers,  and  bears  ihe  i:aiL'-  f  Mv-.  j-raniia,  i-  a  ■!t*irt,  or 
rather  a  steppe,  ^ell  ainjii-I  fr  r.::.ai:-  trii'-s;  V:i  ihe 
■onthern  plains  of  Bal>\l«<iila,  ^\l:L^':l  \^ ••:•:■  i:.tt.T^ti.-t<  •!  by  in- 
numerable canals  for  J•nqN■^•■^  •  f  iirij^a:!  -:;,  \\»  :»•  a  r"^:n:ry  of 
extraordinarv  fertility  ari-l  :  r  il  .<.i:v* m -^o.  a:.il  lli-nxli.'tus 
praises  it  above  all  oiher  o  nu::\'  --  kii  wu  :>  ]:i;:i.  At  ;  rc'S<-nt 
those  blessed  distri'its  l.av.*  I- ■■■  :j.-  a'i:i  ■-;  a  -i*  >•  rt  r.r.  ii-r  the 
rode  and  desiniciivo  p  v-  r:.:i.'  :.■  ■  f  '.:.«.'  >I.ii.i:!i:::i  l.i:.'< :  but 
the  ancient  ruins  of  ir.i_'!.:v  y\'.\'-<  an  1  \:>\r.\'-v  \^all^,  the 
canals  and  other  men  r.s  •i-.-vi-.-i  fr  in'ja:!:.,'  li.**  i«  u:.:rv.  siill 
attest  the  high  pr.'.-i«?r:Ty  i  :...v  »•:  •  .\vi  1  y  ti:-  ir  ini.iili:aiits. 

2.  There  was  a  tin:e  \\i.»::i  t;.i»  A-^-viian  o::i!  irt*  \\a>  re- 
gaided  as  the  most  an'.'i-.rit  •;.:.' i'lvriu.'  j'-wr-r  in  tlio  w-irlJ  : 
hot  of  its  history-,  as  wt-'.l  as  -f  il.at  "f  T-ai  \l-:i,  t.:,lv  fra<»- 
ments  have  been  preserve  1  i"  us  "ly  ^In'  k  vri;ri>  a.i.i  in  tho 
Old  Testament;  an  I  it  is  s-nK':iin<.>  a  ii:a::i  r  •■!'  i-xtrt-me 
difficulty  to  make  the  y'r.»:anv  at.-l  ra-^rr.l  a::':.-:  ii:-  s  a;rree 
with  each  other.  Accrnliii:  i'  il  f  M- *ai'*  ai-i." '•;:.:,  liabel 
or  Babylon,  the  caiital  of  ili-.*  |-  .uv::".ii  N'iriir  -1.  wa-  tlic  hoa«l 
of  a  more  ancient  emjar-.* :  a:.- 1  A--r.r.  jc  ■..••••:. nnj-  iV.  m  Baby- 
lon, founded  Nineveh,  th-  «";ij  ;m1  uf  A-^yria,  which  wouM 
accordingly  be  a  coluny  of  iSa*  y!  ii.  ^irovk  a'niwriiics  state 
the  very  reverse  of  ti.is.  r'-r  il-*-y  r»-:r ■^♦■nt  Nii:#;VtMi  as  tho 
more  ancient  citv.  I>'.i  lije  fri^'i:;  of  ihc  A«>vrian  on. i. ire  is 
related  by  them  on^y  lu  inyt'iiicai  I'-L-ei;]-?,  \v::i.  li  h.iV'.*  a«-quired 
great  celebrity,  thor.i:h  li.ey  can  i-ar  ily  be  sal- 1  to  embody 
the  ideas  which  the  Assyrians  e.'iteriained  rt-s^^cting  their  own 
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earl;  hiatorj.  Acoording  to  these  acconntB,  tbe  fbunder  of  the 
AnTiiait  empire  was  Kiaiu,  who  built  Ninns  or  Nineveh,  and 
Bubdned  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Hig  history  is  connected  vith 
that  of  the  fabuloDS  queea  Semiramis,  who  was  miraculously 
saved  vhen  only  a  child,  and  was  possesged  of  extraordiaary 
beauty  and  mental  powers.  At  the  time  when  Ninus  marched 
against  Bactra  she  was  in  the  Assyrian  army ;  and  when  that 
city  baffled  all  his  efforts,  it  was  conquered  by  her  prudence 
and  valour.  The  king  was  thereupon  seized  with  such  admi- 
ration of  the  heroine  that  he  made  her  his  wife,  in  consequence 
of  which  her  previous  husband  made  away  with  himself.  After 
the  death  of  Ninus,  Semiramis  governed  the  empire,  and 
among  other  cities  built  Babylon  with  extraordinary  splendour 
and  magnificence,  and  undertook  vast  expeditions  to  extend 
her  dominions  by  conquest  She  subdued  Egypt  and  a  large 
portion  of  Ethiopia ;  but  a  war  undertaken  against  India  with 
an  army  of  more  than  three  millions  of  men  proved  unsac- 
cesafuL  After  this  she  resigned  the  government  to  her  son 
Ninyas,  and  disappeared  from  the  earth,  taking  up  her  abode 
among  the  gods.  Ninyas,  the  very  opposite  of  his  parents, 
never  quitted  the  city,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  midst 
of  women  and  eunuchs,  and  in  constant  amusements. 

8.  Buch  is  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  as  transmitted  by  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  hero  in  the  domain  of  fable  and 
not  of  history.  Ninus  is  only  the  personification  of  Nineveh, 
as  Bomulus  in  the  case  of  Rome.  Semiramis  is  a  Syrian 
divinity,  and  perhaps  identical  with  Astarte.  There  can,  more- 
over, be  no  doubt  that  Nineveh  was  of  more  recent  origin 
than  Babylon  ;  but  how  and  when  it  was  founded,  and  how  it 
acquired  the  dominion  of  a  large  part  of  Asia,  are  questions 
to  which  no  certain  answer  can  be  given.  It  is  equally  im- 
poenbte  to  say  how  far  the  Assyrian  empire  really  extended. 
The  vwt  oonqoMti  nwationed  in  the  itor;  ate  beyond  all 
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question  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Babylon,  Media,  and  Fensia  were  subject  to  it,  and  that  it 
extended  even  into  Asia  Minor. 

Diodonis  of  Sicily,  a  writer  derivin<^  IiIk  infomiation  from 
the  work  of  Ctesias,  a  Qa*ek  physician  wiio  lived  at  the 
conrt  of  Penia,  gives  the  subsequent  hiHtory  of  Assyria  in  a 
form  no  less  fabulous  than  its  bei^inninf^.  According  to  liim 
the  empire  was  nile<l,  for  thirty  ^*nerations  after  Ninyas,  by 
his  descendants,  who  spent  their  lives  in  idleness  and  volup- 
tnoosness  like  Ninyas,  until  Sartbinapahis,  the  last  of  them, 
even  dressed  himself  as  a  woman,  imfl  acted  in  a  most  eflfi-niinate 
and  unworthy  manner,  in  conwuinence  of  which  his  Kubject 
nations  rose  in  arms  against  him,  iiraded  by  the  ^ovurnor 
of  Media.  Sardanapabis,  at  length  roUKin<^  himself,  defeated 
the  zebels  in  several  engagemcntn ;  but  in  the  end  he  was 
overpowered,  and  being  unable  to  defend  Nineveh,  he  caused 
a  large  pile  to  be  erected,  on  which  he  burnt  himself,  with 
all  his  treasures,  wiven,  and  eunuchs.  Nineveh  thus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  that  is  the  Aledes,  after 
the  Assyrians  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  had  ruled  for  a 
period  of  1360  years. 

4.  This  account  of  the  Asisyrian  empire  and  its  thirty 
effisminate  kings  is  as  fabulous  as  the  story  about  its  founda- 
tion, and  the  only  real  historical  fact  in  this  tradition  seems  to 
be,  that  the  end  of  the  empire  was  as  inglorious  as  its  beginnin<f 
had  been  glorious.  The  duration  of  upwanls  of  tliirteen 
hundred  years  assigned  to  the  Assyrian  empire  is  likewise 
more  than  doubtful,  for  it  is  not  only  opi>osed  to  all  analog)-, 
but  to  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus,  according  to 
whom  the  Assyrians  had  been  niling  over  Asia  for  a  period 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  at  the  time  when  the  Medes 
revolted.  This  latter  statement,  probable  in  itself,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  Assyrian  kings  ruled  over  Babylon  five  hundred 
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and  twenty-six  years,  and  we  know  that  Babylon  shook  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke  at  the  same  time  as  the  Medes,  in  the  eighth 
century  b.  c,  and  both  nations  had  evidently  been  subject  to 
Assyria  during  the  same  period.  According  to  this  view  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
century  b.  c,  and  its  final  overthrow  by  the  Mede  Cyaxares, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  year  b.  g.  605,  which 
is  about  three  centuries  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  its 
destruction  by  Ctesias. 

The  story  about  the  thirty  effeminate  kings,  and  the  time 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  reigned,  is  moreover  opposed 
to  the  historical  statements  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  here 
we  read  of  Assyrian  kings  in  the  eighth  century,  who  extended 
their  empire,  attacked  and  subdued  Babylonia,  Syria,  Israel, 
and  Phoenicia,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to  conquer  Egypt. 
First  we  hear  of  king  Phul  (about  b.  c.  770),  who  extended 
his  empire  westward,  and  approached  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  was  so  terrified  that  it  purchased  its  freedom  for  a 
large  sum  of  money.  His  successor,  Tiglath-pileser  (about 
b.  c.  740),  conquered  the  splendid  city  of  Damascus,  laid  a 
heavy  tribute  upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  transplanted 
many  of  the  conquered  people  beyond  the  Euphrates.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Salmanassar  (about  b.  c.  720),  who  invaded 
Israel,  and  took  Samaria  after  a  siege  of  several  years.  He 
led  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  tribes  into  the  interior, 
and  took  all  the  important  towns  of  Phoenicia,  with  the 
exception  of  Tyre,  which  baffled  his  efforts  by  means  of  its 
navy.  His  successor  Sanherib  or  Sennacherib  (about  b.  c. 
712)  threatened  Judah  and  attacked  Egyi)t ;  but  sudden 
misfortunes  compelled  him  to  return  without  having  effected 
his  purpose.  After  his  and  Assarhaddon's  reign  (from  b.  c. 
675  to  626),  the  Assyrian  empire  sank  more  and  more,  in 
consequence  of  which  Gyaxaies,  king  of  Media,  allied  with 
Kabopolaasar  of  BabyloD,  formed  the  plan  to  attack  and 
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tnbdiie  it.  ^V*ith  a  i^at  force  tlioy  advanced  a^^ainst 
Nineveh,  and  after  several  reverses  a<;.iiiist  Sardaiiiipalus, 
the  last  Aaayrian  kin)^,  thev  succecfleii  in  takinir  iin<l  (Ir'stmyiu;; 
Nineveh,  b.c.  605,  ami  thus  piitiini^  an  cri'l  to  ilio  A>syn;m 
empire.  As  this  destruction  of  Ni[i«'ve]i  lia|i|M>ned  n<*arly 
three  centuries  later  than  the  time  lissi/iiftl  to  it  liv  <*ti*Ma*(, 
some  writers  have  assiimc<l  two  Assyrian  empires,  anil  snppiised 
that  aAer  the  first  destniction  a  new  empire  was  fnnncil  at 
Nineveh,  which  lasted  until  its  eompiost  l^y  (Vaxares.  Hut 
this  snpposition  is  without  any  foniidatiiin  :  tiirn*  never  wur 
more  than  one  Assyrian  empire,  and  Xineveh  was  de.>trnyc'd 
onlj  once. 

5.  The  destmclion  of  Nirn-vi'li  l>v  C'vaxan-s  was  no 
doubt  complete ;  and  the  town  of  tlie  same  iiaiiif  mentioned 
in  later  times  can  have  Wen  nothini^  but  a  small  an<l  inM^- 
nificant  place  built  upon  the  ruins  (T  ancit-nt  Xim-veli.  This 
last  city,  sitimtcd  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ti^^ris,  is  s]N)ken 
of  bj  all  writers  as  a  place  of  siieh  vast  extent,  tliat  mo<Iem 
London,  with  all  its  submbs,  would  occupy  no  more  than 
half  its  space.  This  may  inileed  ha  exairire rated,  c^r  the 
result  of  misnnderstandinf^ ;  but  Nincveii  must,  at  all  events, 
have  been  tho  largest  ami  most  important  city  nf  we>tern 
Asia,  and  its  inhabitants  must  have  possi'ssed  imnH;n<<e  wealth, 
in  consequence  of  tho  extensive  commerec  carrie<l  on  by 
them.  Buins  of  this  f^gantic  city  wen*  unknown  until  ver\' 
recently,  though  travellers  bad  obs<*rved  the  high  moinids 
covering  its  site,  and  sugirested  that  excavations  mi^rht 
lead  to  interesting  and  im{)ortant  discoveries.  But  in  our 
own  days,  excavations  have  been  nuulo  by  l(otta,  the 
French  consul  at  Mosid,  anrl  still  more  extensively  by  Mr. 
Lajard,  on  the  north  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  near  tho 
modern  Mosul.  Walls,  palaccjt,  and  buildings  have  been 
laid  open,  which,  with  their  numberlesn  sculptures,  reveal  to 
ns  at  once  the  mode  of  life  and  warfare  of  that  ancient  i)eople. 
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The  inscriptioDl^  with  which  these  ancient  buildings  and 
scnlpttues  are  literally  covered,  may  one  day  help  to  clear 
up  all  that  is  yet  mysterious  in  the  history  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  The  sculptures,  many  of  which  are  now  safely 
lodged  in  the  British  Museum,  consist  of  representations  of 
different  kinds,  as  festive  processions  with  the  king,  his 
courtiers,  eunuchs,  priests,  and  warriors ;  but  especially  war- 
like scenes,  representing  battles,  sieges,  war-chariots,  and  the 
like.  The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  features  and  dress,  and  the  latter  seem 
almost  in  every  case  to  belong  to  the  Semitic  race.  Both 
men  and  animals  are  drawn  in  these  sculptures,  not  indeed 
without  faults,  but,  on  the  whole,  very  correctly,  and  very 
expressive  in  their  attitudes  and  movements.  They  display 
a  state  of  the  arts  in  Assyria,  at  a  period  which  cannot  be 
more  recent  than  the  eighth  or  seventh  century  b.  c,  such  as  we 
could  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  Asia ;  for  they  surpass 
everything  else  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  Asiatic  art. 
The  inscriptions  on  these  monuments  are  all  of  the  kind 
called  cuneiform,  and  when  one  day  they  shall  be  deciphered, 
much  new  and  unexpected  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us  about  the  Assyrians. 
The  people  seem  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Arya,  but  their 
religion  was  different,  for  they  worshipped  idols  similar  to 
those  of  the  Babylonians,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  presently. 

6.  The  history  of  Babylon  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Assyria,  and  the  legends  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen, 
carry  this  connection  to  the  very  origin  of  the  two  states. 
But  the  splendour  and  celebrity  of  Babylon  are  undoubtedly 
much  more  ancient.  According  to  Genesis,  it  existed  even 
before  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  This  view  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  Babylon  is  supported  by  the  calculations  of  the 
Babylonian  priests,  which  were  based  upon  astronomical  ob- 
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tioDS  which  weut  b-tck  m  far  a.s  1903 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  IWroi^iiK,  a 
BabylonUa  priest  who  lived  shortly  after  the  time  uf  Alex- 
ander,  and  wrote  a  hbtory  of  his  country  in  Greek,  alK<i 
derived  his  information  from  native  reoonU;  but  unfor- 
tanately  we  poesesa  only  a  few  extracts  frum  this  work. 
He  began  with  the  cosmo^ny,  which  in  many  resiH'Ctu  is 
extremely  remarkable,  and  gave  a  faliulous  account  of  Ikby- 
loDiao  history  even  during  the  peritKl  before  the  fiutHl.  Uut 
hii  later  history  appears  to  be  th<>rjii;;li]y  authentic,  and 
ftom  it  we  see  that  Babylon  was  con«[uered  and  govenK-d  by 
foreignera  even  before  it  was  suUluofl  by  the  As.syrians  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Babylun  was  no  doubt  nne  of  the 
greatest  and  most  ancient  cities  on  earth.  It  acknowledged, 
u  we  have  seen,  the  supremacy  of  Asjiyna  fur  a  peritid  of 
apwards  of  five  hundred  years,  after  which,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  d.  c,  it  bhook  off  the  yoke.  At  a 
somewhat  later  time,  it  again  became  subject  to  Assyria,  but 
only  for  a  short  period,  for  its  king  Nabo|K>la.ssar  assisted 
Cyazares  the  Mede  in  conquering  anil  destroying  the  Assyrian 
empire  for  ever,  d.  c.  605. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  NaboiN)la.«isar,  who  reigned 
from  B.C.  604  till  561,  and  is  well  known  from  tlie  Old 
Teatament,  is  distinguished  in  history  as  a  great  conqueror, 
who  raised  the  Babylonian  empire  to  the  summit  of  its  glor}'. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh 
Necho,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Circehiuin 
(Carchemish),  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Babylon.  Afterwards, 
he  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  led  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  to  Babylon  as  captives  or  hostages, 
among  whom  was  the  prophet  Daniel.  The  Jews  repeatedly 
ravolted,  but  were  reduced  each  time  with  unrelenting  cruelty, 
and  their  country  was  almost   drained  of  its  inhabitants. 
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In  the  end,  Jerusalem  was  laid  waste,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  led  into  captivity.  Nebuchadnezzar  then  directed  his 
arms  against  Phoenicia,  which  he  completely  subdued,  and 
iuTarled  Egypt,  where  he  plundered  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Nile.  After  his  deatli,  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  began  to 
decay ;  his  successors  could  no  longer  think  of  making  con- 
quests, but  only  how  they  could  defend  themselves  against 
the  ever- increasing  ]:>ower  of  the  Medes.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  Queen  Nitocris,  the  mother  of  the  lost  king,  Nabonedus 
or  liabynetus,  endeavoured  to  render  the  country  and  city 
inaccessible,  by  making  canals,  bridges,  and  lakes ;  for  it  was 
only  twenty- three  years  after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.C.  638,  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus.  Considering 
this  brief  duration  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon,  it  could  scarcely  have  attained  its  celebrity,  were 
it  not  for  its  connection  with  Biblical  history,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  capital  Babylon. 

7.  Babylon  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  centre.  Like  most 
other  great  Asiatic  cities,  it  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  large 
square,  and  the  streets  intersected  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Herodotus  calls  it  the  most  magnificent  of  all  cities  known 
to  him,  and  describes  its  circumference  as  amounting  to  about 
sixty  English  miles;  and  indeed,  modem  investigations  of 
the  site  shew  that  it  cannot  have  been  less ;  but  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  houses  were  built  close  together  in  rows,  as 
in  modem  cities;  on  the  contrary,  there  must  have  been 
many  and  large  districts  inclosed  within  the  walls,  which 
were  not  covered  with  buildings,  but  were  used  as  gardens, 
groves,  and  fields.  The  splendour  of  the  city,  the  wonder 
of  ancient  historians,  probably  did  not  exist  previous  to 
the  last  period  of  independence,  but  arose  in  and  after 
the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  a 
large  empire,  and  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Nineveh, 
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The  flhj  WM  lanoanded  by  a  wall  of  burni  bricks,  twn 
hundred  cubita  in  beight,  and  fifty  in  thickness.  Tlie  royal 
palace  was  ritnated  on  both  sidcii  of  thu  riv^r,  and  tbe  two 
parti  were  connected  by  a  bridp^e.  Near  it  ^erc  artificial 
terraces,  of  oonaiderable  height  and  extent,  and  covered  with 
plants  and  trees  of  the  mi^t  various  kiiirU.  TheM*  were 
what  axe  commonly  called  the  hangini^  ^Mrdcns  of  St* minimis, 
bat  they  were  constructed  by  Ncbucluulnezzar.  who  ordered 
them  to  be  laid  out  to  please  his  wife  Aiiiuhiti,  a  daughter  of 
Cyazares,  who  could  not  forget  the  wood-clad  hills  of  her 
natiTe  country.  Still  more  mngnificent  was  the  temple  of 
Baal  or  Beliis,  built  in  the  form  of  a  squan^  towrr  uf  ai  least 
three  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  consi.sted  of  eiglit  storeyb, 
the  upper  ones  being  smaller  than  the  luwtT  dik's,  whereby 
the  whole  acquired  the  appearance  of  a  ]iyramid.  Hahyhia 
sank  more  through  the  decline  of  its  industry  and  jtopulation, 
than  in  consequence  of  its  subjugation  by  fun-ign  ruh*rs,  and 
in  the  end  all  its  magnificence  became  one  mass  of  ruins. 
Even  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  its  sit(>  is  doscrilxKl  as 
the  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  as  tlie  prophet  had  j>r(.'dicted ;  and 
soch  is  still  the  case.  The  extensive  mounds  of  ruins  and 
rubbish  bear  no  traces  of  the  ancient  nia^jrniflci  nee  of  the 
place.  The  districts  between  the  several  mounis  arc  covered 
with  bricks  and  fragments  of  pottery.  The  walls  of  tlie  city 
have  disappeared,  but  the  mounds  of  ruins  have  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  been  use* I  by  the  no igh Injuring 
people  as  quarries,  from  which  tliey  ohtaineil  bricks  to  build 
their  habitations ;  nay,  whole  ship- loads  of  them  have  been 
carried  down  the  river  Euphrates.  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  is  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  tower 
or  palace  (Birs)  of  Nimrod,  and  by  the  Jews  tlie  prison  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  At  its  base  it  is  upwards  of  two  thousand 
feet  in  circumference,  and  as  there  arc  several  indications  of 
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the  pyramidal  form  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  modem  travellers 
hare  identified  it  with  that  edifice. 

8.  Babylon  continued  for  centuries  to  be  visited,  admired, 
and  described  by  travellers,  while  Nineveh  was  lying  in  ruins; 
and  this  is  probably  the  main  reason  why  so  little  information 
has  come  down  to  us  about  the  Assyrians,  whereas  the  man- 
ners and  peculiarities  of  the  Babylonians  are  often  alluded  to 
by  the  ancients.  The  language  of  the  Babylonians  was  the 
Aramaic,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic ;  but  it  is  generally  called 
Ghaldaeic,  a  name  by  which  the  Babylonians  as  a  people, 
also  are  designated,*  though  it  is  more  commonly  limited  to 
that  portion  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  district  of  Chaldaea 
on  the  Persian  gulf.  These  Chaldaeans  were  undoubtedly  a 
foreign  tribe,  which  had  immigrated  into  Babylonia  firom  the 
north ;  in  their  new  country  they  formed  a  powerful  caste,  like 
the  Brahmins  in  India,  and  most  of  the  Babylonian  priests 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  it.  The  mention  of  such  a  priestly 
caste  in  Babylonia  suggests  the  probability  that  at  one  time 
other  castes  also  may  have  existed ;  but  during  the  last  genera- 
*  tions  before  the  Persian  conquest,  regarding  which  we  have 
authentic  accounts,  the  ancient  institutions  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  decay,  and  the  form  of  government  then  was  a  most  com- 
plete despotism,  as  we  may  see  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
prophet  Daniel.  The  Babylonians  were  then  slaves,  as  Asiatics 
have  generally  been  during  periods  of  great  prosperity ;  but 
they  forgot  their  servile  condition  in  their  pomp  and  luxury, 
in  their  voluptuousness  and  sensual  enjoyments,  of  which  the 
profane  as  well  as  the  sacred  writers  draw  the  most  revolting 
pictures.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  city  ever  was 
more  notorious  than  Babylon  for  immorality  and  licentious- 
ness, and  the  women  were  in  this  respect  far  worse  than  the 
men.     The  causes  of  this  demoralisation,  which  has  made 

*  In  the  Soriptnrac,  the  name  it  Chaadim,  which  if  etjmologicaUy 
the  ■ame  m  Chaldieapi. 
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Babylon  proverbial,  were,  ou  the  unc  hand,  the  uniiiitigaied 
deipotiam  of  its  rulers,  and  un  the  otiicr,  the  ^px*at  wealth  of 
tbe  people,  which  was  so  excessive,  that  ISahylun,  as  a 
province  of  Persia,  alone  fumiHhed  one-tliinl  nf  the  entin* 
revenues  of  the  empire.  The  suurces  iif  thi.s  wealth  i'lmsihtfii 
in  tbe  extraordinary  fertility  of  tiie  M>il,  and  the  t'xtcnNivu 
oommeioe  of  the  people,  for  which  the  hit  nation  of  tlie  city 
on  the  Euphrates  was  particuhirly  favourable.  That  river 
connected  the  city  with  the  Persian  ^nilf,  wliih;  roads  to  the  we^t 
and  north  put  it  in  communication  with  the  Mediterranean 
and  tbe  Black  sea.  Bahylon  was  the  main  transit-town  of  tlio 
prociouB  merchandise  which  was  bron;;ht  from  India  to  the 
weit|  and  was  chiefly  conveyed  by  s^-a  to  the  nioiiih  of  the 
Euphrates.  But  besides  this,  Babyhin  itsi'If  was  eclebrated 
for  the  productions  of  its  own  industry,  eonsLsiing  of  cotton 
and  silk  stuffi^  costly  carpets,  and  taiR'Stry  ricli  in  cohjurs  and 
workmanship,  which  were  hi^lily  prized  even  by  the  Konians 
in  the  distant  west 

9.  The  Babylonians,  or  ratlier  the  Thaldaeans,  were 
equally  celebrated  as  diviners ;  it  was  especially  by  means  of 
aitrology  that  they  pretended  to  obUiin  a  knowledge  of  the 
future;  and  as  this  knowledge  was  believed  to  be  liereditary 
in  the  caste  of  the  Ciialdaeans,  their  predictions  were  thou;;ht 
to  be  infallible,  and  were  consequently  lookeil  upon  with  great 
respect  This  art  of  foretell  in  <r  the  future  by  observing  the 
stars,  was  reduced  by  the  Chaldaeans  to  a  regular  system, 
which  was  called  by  both  Greeks  and  Konians  a  Clialdaean 
science;  nay,  astrologers  in  general  ultimately  came  to  be 
called  Chaldaeans  in  the  south  of  £uroi>e.  The  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  such  astrological  prophecies  arose  among  the 
Chaldaeans,  from  their  notion  of  the  divine  powers  |H)sse8sed 
by  the  stars— a  notion  of  which  indications  occur  even  in  the 
religion  of  Ormuzd.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  being  the  most 
prominent  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  regarded  by  the 
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Babylonians  as  the  principal  divinities,  next  to  whom  came 
the  planets,  or  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  But  these 
divinities  were  conceived  in  human  forms,  and  in  this  anthro- 
pomorphism, Baal  or  Belns,  the  sun-god,  was  the  supreme 
divinity,  whence  western  nations  identified  him  with  the 
Greek  Zeus,  and  the  Roman  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  Belus  was 
further  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  state  and  city  of  Baby- 
lon, and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 

As  Belus  was  the  supreme  male  divinity,  so  Mylitta,  or 
the  moon-goddess,  was  the  highest  female  divinity.  Being 
also  the  symbol  of  productive  nature,  she  is  often  mentioned 
by  Greek  and  Boman  writers  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite 
or  Venus.  Her  worship  was  connected  with  most  revolting 
obscenity,  and  seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
demoralisation  of  the  Babylonian  people. 

10.  The  five  planets  were  the  stars  from  which,  in  parti- 
cular, the  Cbaldaeans  pretended  to  obtain  their  knowledge  of 
the  future;  with  tbem,  as  with  all  subsequent  astrologers, 
Jupiter  and  Venus  were  beneficent  powers.  Mars  and  Saturn 
hostile,  while  Mercury  was  cither  the  one  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  its  position.  As  the  priests,  by  their  astrological  occu- 
pations, were  led  to  observe  the  stars  and  their  revolutions, 
which,  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  their  bright  and  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  was  easier  than  elsewhere,  they  gradually 
acquired  real  astronomical  knowledge,  which  enabled  them  to 
calculate  with  astonishing  accuracy  the  returns  of  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  In  their  chronological  calculations  they 
had  lunar  cycles  as  their  basis,  but  they  devised  means  for 
bringing  the  lunar  and  solar  years  into  harmony.  They  knew 
and  employed  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  to 
determine  which  they  used  a  sort  of  water-clock  or  clepsydra, 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Greek  astronomers.  This 
oeonpation  with  mathematical  calculations  also  led  them  to 
other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  such  as  mechanics ;  and 
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Am  tbe  BabrloniaDs  were  the  fifft  people  that  had 
ft  ragolar  sjitem  of  weights  and  measures,  ih  hich  was  afterwards 
■doptod  by  the  Syrians  and  Greeks. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

PIIOEMCIA. 

1.  Phoenicia  is  the  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  north  and 
of  Palestine,  extending  from  the  tuwn  <>f  Voth  in  ^lie  south, 
to  MarathoB  in  the  north.  On  the  v.i-^t  it  is  Im>iiiii{.  .1  l.y  ilu. 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  cast  by  nicnnt  I.tbainu,  which 
fimuahed  the  Phoenician:}  wiih  rxoOh-nt  timhir  t'lr  ^liip-hiiild- 
iDg.  Their  coast  country  n«>\Uiuru  r\t*'n<It'd  nion*  tiiaii  a  fow 
milee  inland,  yet  their  imjuytance  a>  a  coinnienial  jh'i«]»Io  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  naii<*n  of  aniitpiiiy. 

Tbe  question  as  to  ^ho  tlie  rhuinii-ian?)  viri^'iually  vi-n-  can- 
not be  answered  with  ceriaintv,  ihon;:!)  it  is  a  well-knuwn  f.ict 
that  their  language  was  Semitic,  and  that  their  wliole  civili- 
sation bore  the  Semitic  character.  Tiie  Canaanites,  fi>r  this  is 
the  name  under  which  the  Thoenicians  are  sj^oken  \if  in  the 
Old  Testament,  were,  accordin;r  tn  the  Mosaic  account,  sons  of 
Ham,  and  not  uf  Slicm ;  whence  they  woiiM  bel«>n<^  to  the  tame 
race  as  the  £g)'ptians  and  otlier  southern  nations.  Greek 
historians  also  rehite  that  the  riuK'nicians  won.'  a  ftircign 
people,  which  had  originally  dwelt  on  tlie  Krythraean  sea,  or 
tbe  Persian  gulf.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  examination 
of  this  question;  hut  certain  it  is,  that,  though  tliey  were 
foreign  immigrants,  they  became  su  completely  assimilated  to 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  that  thoy  cannot  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  Semitic  people. 
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2.  The  very  natare  and  extent  of  the  country  they  inha- 
bited obliged  them  to  devote  themselves  to  commerce ;  and 
the  dominion  which  they  were  unable  to  foand  by  extending 
their  own  country,  they  established  by  their  numerous  colonies 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Phoenicians,  though  numerically  a  small  people, 
became,  by  perseverance  and  energy,  the  first  commercial 
nation  in  the  ancient  world,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
Greek  civilisation  had  scarcely  commenced  its  development. 
Commerce  and  navigation  were  the  only  means  by  which  they 
could  secure  their  existence,  and  the  coast  they  inhabited 
offered  the  best  opportunities,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
harbours,  most  of  which  are  now  completely  destroyed  by  the 
accumulation  of  sand.  Along  their  coast  they  built  a  number 
of  cities,  and  numerous  smaller  towns,  with  which  the  coast 
was  literally  studded.  Of  all  the  enormous  commercial  activity 
which  must  once  have  reigned  in  those  parts,  only  few  traces 
exist  at  the  present  day.  Cities  and  splendid  buildings  have 
crumbled  away,  and  vast  quantities  of  ruins  and  numberless 
pillars  of  granite,  porphyry,  marble,  and  glass,  have  in  the 
course  of  centuries  been  carried  away,  or  have  been  used  as 
building  materials  for  other  edifices.  The  most  ancient  among 
the  Phoenician  cities  was  Sidon,  which  was  built  at  a  time 
of  which  history  knows  nothing.  It  was  the  metropolis  of 
most  other  Phoenician  towns,  and  for  a  long  period  remained 
the  most  important  and  powerful  among  them,  until  it  was 
eclipsed  by  Tyre,  one  of  its  own  colonies.  The  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Tyre  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  certainly  cannot 
have  been  later  than  the  twelfth  century  b.  c.  The  Tyrians 
themselves  afterwards  spoke  of  their  own  city  as  more  ancient 
even  than  Sidon ;  but  though  this  undoubtedly  arose  from  an 
excessive  partiality  for  their  own  native  place,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  later  times  it  occupied  by  far  the  most  pro- 
miaent  petition  among  the  Phoenician  cities,  and  threw  Sidon 
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into  the  shade.  In  this  prond  position  Tjrc  maintained  itself, 
nntil,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  worM,  it  lust  its 
independence,  in  consequence  of  which  its  wealth  aiid  glory 
Yanished. 

8.  The  sea  opened  up  to  Phoi'nician  onteqirisc  the  conti- 
nents of  Africa  and  Europe,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  the  countn'  was  ciinnt'Ctci  l>v  roads  an<l  rivers 
with  the  great  eastern  empires,  so  tliat  tlic  rninmcroc  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  not  confined  to  any  (im*  part  of  tin*  w^rld, 
bat  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  In  connertion 
with  the  Jews,  we  are  told  that  thoy  mailed  down  the  Kt-il  sea 
to  a  country  called  Ophir,  ^\h(MtLM',  am'^ng  otlwr  valuahle 
products,  they  hronght  a  parti'.-tilarly  ^\uv.  }>\H;v\ors  of  ^''(•M.  It 
ia  doubtful  what  country  we  are  to  uii'ltri^tand  by  Opliir,  some 
believing  it  to  be  the  suuth  of  AraMa,  and  othfrs  India,  hut 
the  latter  seems  to  be  the  moic  probable  It  cannot  Ik*  baid 
agunst  this  supposition  tliat  a  voya;:''  to  so  distant  a  country 
was  too  bold  an  entcq>rise  fur  the  rhucnicians  at  so  early  a 
period,  for  a  storj*  related  by  IIeri»dotus  proves  as  rloarly  as 
possible  tlmt  in  the  reijjn  of  thf  Iv/ypiian  Kin;,**  Xi  riio  (m.  c. 
617-601)  they  circumnavigatct]  AtVica,  and  tini^  anticipated,  by 
more  than  two  thousand  vcars,  the  dirsoverv  of  tlie  ri>riu<cuese. 
King  Necho,  IlenKlotus  says,  was  the  first  to  prove  that 
Libya  (Africa)  is  surrounded  by  the  eea,  except  the  part 
where  it  Ls  connected  witli  A.sia.  For  he  sent  out  Phoenician 
Bailors  and  ships,  ordering  them  to  return  by  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  ^lediterranean  and  Kgypt.  These  Phoeni- 
cians accordingly  sailed  down  the  Red  sea  into  the  Houthern 
ocean.  Each  autumn  they  landed  on  the  coast  of  Libya, 
which  happened  to  be  near ;  tiiey  then  sowed  com  an<l  waited 
for  the  harvest ;  after  reaping  tlie  corn  they  again  embarked 
and  continued  their  voyage.  In  this  manner  they  returned 
in  the  third  year  to  Egypt  by  way  of  tlie  pillars  of  Hercules. 
They  related,  that  while  sailing  round  Libya,  they  had  had  the 
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Ban  on  their  right  hand.  All  the  objoctions  which  modem 
critics  have  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  narra- 
tive is  undeserving  of  credit,  are  of  no  weight,  and  the  last 
sentence  of  the  report  contains  the  most  irrefragable  evidence 
of  its  truth,  for  as  soon  as  the  sailors  had  passeii  the  equator, 
the  sun  must  have  appeared  to  them  in  the  north  or  on  their 
right-hand  side.  But  unfortunately  this  great  discovery  was 
neglected  after  it  had  once  been  made,  and  no  further  advan- 
tages were  derived  from  it.  The  ancient  nations  that  were 
powerful  at  sea  did  not  consider  it  degrading  to  increase  bv 
piracy  the  profits  they  made  by  trading,  and  hence  we  find 
the  Phoenicians  also  indulging  in  this  practice,  not  only  at 
sea,  but  also  on  land,  for  they  would  sometimes  avail  them- 
selves of  a  favourable  opportunity,  and,  making  a  descent  upon 
a  foreign  coast,  carry  off  beautiful  women  and  boys,  whom 
they  afterwards  sold  as  slaves.  This  traffic  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  slaves  is  attested  by  several  passages  of  ancient 
writers,  and  also  by  the  Jewish  pn>phets,  who  complain  of 
Sidon  and  Tyro  having  sold  the  sons  of  Judah  as  slaves  to 
the  Greeks. 

4.  No  undertaking  appears  to  have  been  too  arduous  for 
the  Phoenicians,  for  not  only  did  they  navigate  the  seas  in 
the  south  of  Asia,  but  the  pillars  of  ITerculos  were  no  boimds 
to  their  enterprise.  On  the  west  of  Gibraltar  they  foimded 
in  early  times  the  colony  of  Gadeira  or  Gades  (Cadix),  and 
from  it  they  sailed  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  as  far  as  the  islands 
called  Cassiterides  (the  Scilly  islands,  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  England),  whence  they  brought  tin,  which  was  not  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  ancient  world,  and  was  indispensable 
as  an  alloy  in  founding  brass.  On  these  same  voyages  they 
probably  also  obtained  amber,  which  was  highly  valued  and 
Hied  in  a  variety  of  ornaments.  The  country  where  amber 
waa  and  still  is  found  in  great  abimdance,  is  the  Prussian 
eoast  of  the  Baltic ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Phoeni- 
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ciaiiB  themselves  fetched  amlwr  fntin  those  ]>art.s,  or  whether 
it  was  brought  to  them  by  other  mcrchaiitH  :  the  latter 
is  the  more  probable  8iii>|N>Mtiori,  f<ir  we  kimw  that  amlNT 
was  conveyed  by  land  totlic  sinith  ni*  Kumpe.  The  rh«H>iii- 
Clans  were  more  than  ordinarily  je.'dniH  of  ci'miK'titinn  in 
their  commercial  cnterpriM'^,  and  endeavniinil  l>y  all  nieauN 
to  secure  to  themselves  a  nionojHily  in  tlnir  dial  In;' .^  with 
distant  conntries.  Fur  this  ])nr{N>r-e  they  invcdii-d  and  ^|>^i'al] 
abroad  numerous  talcs  a>M)Ut  thedan^'ers  and  ti-rmrs  t<i  uliirli 
their  seamen  were  exposed  in  Kiilin^^  tliri'iii:li  th«-  At  hint  ie 
ocean.  Ouce,  it  is  said,  a  lionian  ni«Tclianr-.»]ii{i  fllnweil  a 
Phoenician  in  the  Atlantic,  fur  \\u*  purp'i^e  ^,(  ili-i-nvi-rin;;  its 
secret.  But  the  riiocnieians  tliwarti-d  the  aii«M:i|ii  )•}  aliciw- 
ing their  own  hhip  to  Ix*  wrerketl  in  tiph  r  to  iliaw  tiii*  Kitinan 
into  the  same  disaster.  'J'lie  IMioenician  <'a[»lain  suvfl  iii>  life, 
andf  on  his  return  home,  lie  received  fnini  thi-  ]<iiMir  enfTers 
an  indemnification  for  the  li>.-s  In*  had  MiM:iinel  in  pniteetinf'' 
the  trade  of  his  own  eounlr}'  a<:ain^t  lnrei;rn  ri>inj>i  '.ition. 

5.  Nations  diMin^ii^hed  for  eoinnK-ri-iid  end  i'I'iIm.*  are 
rarely  behind  hand  in  nianiifaetun  s  aii'I  hiIi'T  io'lu^'rial  pur- 
suits, and  this  rule  holds  ;r(M»I  alsn  with  t!)"  I'hoi-nirianH. 
Even  in  the  IIunuTic  [Nieui.s  tin*  SiiJunianN  an*  ni>'nti<>ni-d  as 
the  authors  of  works  of  art  and  hkill,  and  many  pnMluriinns 
of  Phoenician  indunitry,  as  their  textile  faUiies  and  the  purple 
dyeSy  remained  celebrated  in  antiipiity  down  lo  the  latest 
times.  In  the  art  of  weavinp^,  tlii>  rimt-niiianK  edipM-d  nitmt 
of  their  neigh bonrp,  and  they  were  In  lieved  to  be  the  inven- 
tors of  purple  dyein<^,  whieh  was  afterwards  earried  *»i\  also  in 
other  maritime  towns  of  the  Meiliierranean,  as  at  Tarenlum. 
The  purple  was  not  one  particular  cohuir,  but  the  name  em- 
braced a  great  variety  of  shiuli.'s,  fnun  l>ri;;ht  scarlet  to  black. 
The  dye  was  obtained  from  a  shell  fish,  which  was  found  in 
abundance  in  several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  also  in 
the  Atlantic.     The  purple  of  Tyre,  however,  was  regarded  as 
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the  best,  and  the  cloths  dyed  in  it  produced  changing  colours. 
Vegetable  dyes  of  great  beauty  and  variety  were  likewise 
produced  in  Phoenicia.  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Phoenicians  thnmgh  the 
accidental  melting  of  saltpetre  mixed  with  sand.  This 
manufacture  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret,  to  secure  the 
monopoly  to  the  Phoenicians.  Glass  was  at  first  used  only 
as  an  article  of  ornament,  or  made  into  vessels,  pillars,  and 
similar  things,  which  were  very  much  valued,  and  formed  a 
most  lucrative  article  of  commerce.  The  glass  manufactures 
of  Tyre,  in  particular,  were  very  celebrated,  and  continued  to 
flourish  even  beyond  the  period  of  antiquity.  This  commerce 
and  these  manufactures  account  for  the  immense  wealth  that 
was  accumulated  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.  The  Hebrew 
prophets  give  the  most  graphic  descriptions  of  this  state  of 
things,  but  at  the  same  time  inveigh  against  the  pride  and 
insolence  to  which  the  great  wealth  gave  rise.  An  invention 
more  important  than  all  these  which  some  of  the  ancients 
ascribe  to  the  Phoenicians,  is  that  of  the  art  of  alphabetic 
writing.  The  question,  however,  as  to  whether  this  honour 
really  belongs  to  them,  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the 
result  is,  that  although  the  Phoenicians  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  the  real  inventors,  they  undeniably  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  alphabetic  writing  into  Greece,  where  the  most 
extensive  and  beneficial  use  was  made  of  the  art,  and  whereby 
they  conferred  an  inestimable  advantage  upon  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  sub- 
ject hereafter. 

6.  We  possess  scarcely  any  means  of  forming  a  correct 
notion  of  the  civilisation  attained  by  the  Phoenicians.  Few 
Greeks  and  Romans  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  study 
oriental  languages,  and  those  who  did  so,  did  not  enter  suffi- 
ciently deeply  into  the  study  to  furnish  accurate  pictures  of  the 
life  of  nations  so  entirely  foreign  to  them.     The  literary  pro- 
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dnetioiis  of  the  Phoenicians  themsolves  are  all  Iom,  nor  are 
there  any  architectnral  rcrnuuis  that  niiL'Iit  throw  litrht 
npon  their  state  of  civilisAtioii.  From  somr  (h'HTiptions  we 
learn  that  thej  were  fond  of  displuyini;  ^r-at  h]ili-iii1oiir  aii«l 
magnificence  in  the  const nictii in  of  th«-ir  tcnifili's.  which  wert* 
chiefly  hoilt  of  wood  and  metal.  Their  iniriMhictioii  of  the 
art  of  writing  into  Greece,  hiiwever,  shiiws  that  thi>y  oxertinl 
some  influence  upon  the  nations  witli  which  they  came  in 
contact,  though  they  were  not  able  to  .sianip  their  whole 
character  npon  any  one  of  them.  l$ut  they  themselves  did  nr>t 
eicape  the  influence  of  other  nations,  and  even  ili^ir  religion 
and  mythology  show  the  effects  of  their  cnTnipiin-ial  inter- 
coarse  with  others;  for  while  they  transphinti d  thfir  iiwn 
gods  and  religious  ideas  to  their  colon ir.s  ai.d  otlirr  citirs  and 
countries  with  which  they  were  conni/ctcd,  thry  expirifMiccd  in 
retom  a  similar  influence  of  otliers.  It  is  owini;  to  tiiiK  syn- 
tem  c^ezchangint^  gods  and  ideas  ri'<^ariliiii^  tiienu  tliat  so  jj^r<'at 
a  confusion  has  ariHcn  in  the  accounts  of  the  nliirions  of  the 
ancients;  and  hence  also  the  facility  with  which  the  <in*eks 
and  Bomans  identified  their  own  gfds  with  tho>.c  of  forcipi 
nations. 

7.  The  hasis  of  the  Phoenician  n*li<;ion,  11  k«*  tliat  of  all 
the  pagan  hranches  of  the  Semitic  raci>,  wa^^  tlic  \vor>liiii  of  tlie 
heavenly  bodies ;  but  thiH  worship  iKcanie  coarn'  and  de;^e De- 
rate in  consequence  of  the  notion  wliirli  wan  ^Tadually  formed, 
that  the  stars  were  persons  with  ail  the  pas^illns  of  hnniaii 
nature.  The  great gixl  of  the  Semitic  raci%  llaal,  was  called 
by  the  Phoenicians  Moloch ;  he  was  tlut  demon  of  fire,  to 
whom,  for  the  purpose  of  api>eahin^  his  wrath,  men,  and  enpc- 
cially  children,  were  KUtrrificed  in  a  most  criirl  and  revolting 
manner.  The  statue  of  the  godwiw  made  of  brass,  and  when 
sacrifices  were  ofl*eR'd,  the  idol  was  nnwle  red-hot,  and  the 
wretched  victims  were  placed  in  its  arms  to  be  slowly  roasted 

to  death.     Their  mothers,  who  were  compelled  to  bo  present, 
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did  not  venture,  from  fear,  to  give  utterance  to  their  feelings. 
Such  sacrifices  of  children  were  offered  every  year  on  a  certain 
day,  at  the  commencement  of  great  undertakings,  and  during 
any  misfortune  by  which  the  country  was  visited.  However,  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  the  government  of  Persia,  to  which 
Phoenicia  ultimately  became  subject,  forbade  the  perpetration 
of  such  horrors.  During  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  some  persons,  in  despair,  proposed  to  return  to 
the  practice  which  had  long  been  abolished,  but  the  magis- 
trates prohibited  it.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Melkarth  also 
may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  Baal  or  Moloch.  His  chief 
temple  was  at  Tyre,  but  he  was  worshipped  in  the  colonies 
also.  The  Greeks  partially  identified  him  with  their  own 
Heracles,  from  whom,  however,  they  sometimes  distinguish 
him  by  the  attribute  of  "  the  Tyrian."  Among  the  female 
divinities,  Astarte  occupied  the  first  rank ;  she  was  the  tute- 
lary goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  and  was  identified  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  sometimes  with  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and 
sometimes  with  Hera  or  Juno. 

8.  While  in  their  religious  views  the  Phoenicians  were 
complete  Asiatics,  their  political  institutions  appear  to  have 
been  more  free  and  elastic  than  those  of  other  eastern 
nations,  and  thus  form  the  transition  from  Asiatic  despo- 
tism to  European  freedom.  The  country  of  Phoenicia,  small 
as  it  was,  never  formed  one  connected  or  united  state,  but 
each  city  was  independent,  and  was  governed  by  hereditary 
kings,  whose  authority  was  probably  limited  by  a  council, 
consisting  of  the  noblest  among  the  citizens.  In  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  however,  the 
cities  seem  to  have  acted  as  a  confederation,  and  one  of  them 
took  the  lead — an  arrangement  which  sometimes  may  have 
led  to  the  permanent  supremacy  of  one  city  over  the  rest 
But  we  possess  no  satisfactory  information  on  these  subjects, 
fi)r  not  only  have  we  no  remains  of  Phoenician  literature,  but 
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the  wo^  of  the  Greeks  who  wrute  on  Phuenician  aflfaini  an* 
lotL  ETen  the  relatioiu  BubsL^iing  between  riioeiiicia  mA 
the  empires  on  the  ea^t  uf  it,  wiiij?)C  rulers  cxioikIc'I  tlR-ir 
eonqiiests  to  the  Mediterranean  and  cuveti'il  th«*  cities  aipl 
fleets  of  the  wealthy  mcrcliaiit^,  are  >carccly  kiiuwn  t(»  us. 
Ahoat  B.C.  730,  when  Kin^  Siiluian;iM»ur  uf  As>vria  in  vailed 
and  subdned  Phoenicia,  New  'i'yrc  aluno,  which  was  then  at 
the  hei^t  of  its  iK>wer,  resiritcd  the  a^i;ressi«ir:  this  city 
hed  existed  fur  a  lung  time  un  an  i&Ian'l  nut  far  fri>ni  olj 
Tjre;  it  had  rifeen  tu  exiniunlinary  ]>rn<i{>erity,  und  K*euih 
at  that  time  to  have  exen  i>iii  a  liiitefiil  Mi{»reinacy  uver  the 
other  towns,  whence  these  laiier  even  fiiriii>he<l  ^^ahn;iIl:l^^a^ 
with  ships  to  retluce  the  unly  place  that  wa>*  ti^^htin;:  fnr  the 
independence  of  rhuenicia.  Kvfu  oM  'V\tv  jniueil  the 
enemy.  The  island  city  was  Ih  >ie;:i'«l  ]iy  S.i!iiiana>>ar  fur  a 
period  of  five  years,  but  he  vi;uii  uiKible  to  takr  it.  At  a  hiter 
period,  Nebuchadnezzar,  kin:;  uf  iSabylMhia,  who  sent  the 
c^tive  Phoenicians  anil  Jews  into  h'\>  uwn  kin  pi  Mm,  wa> 
likewise  unable  to  take  New  Tyre.  alihi>u<;li  he  l)e^iep'll  it 
for  thirteen  vears  after  he  ha<i  roduce<l  all  the  rest  i^f  the 
ooontry.  But  this  hu^t  bluw  sc^nis  to  have  exiiausted  tl:e 
strength  and  resources  of  the  place,  fur  soon  at'ier,  wiieii  iIm 
Persians  appeared  as  conquerors  in  Western  Asia,  I'yre,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  wsls  fun-irl  tu  Mihniit,  and  the 
country  became  a  Persian  satrapy.  In  tiiis  r>>ii'liti>-n,  Vh'-*" 
nicia,  like  other  satrapies,  had  niily  to  prrt'>nn  certain  dutii-s, 
as  to  pay  tribute,  and  es^K-'cially  to  fiinii>h  the  r>T>iaii  kiii*^ 
with  shii»s  for  their  maritime  un<lertakin<:s,  but  ntlierwi>e  the 
cities  were  governed  as  Ijefure  liy  their  own  kin/-*  or  jnl^'eM 
(suffetes).  But  their  ancient  prosperity  and  splendmir  were 
gone,  and  never  again  In-canie  wliat  tliey  ha^l  bet-n.  lMirin;r 
this  period  the  commerci.*  of  the  PlioiMiicians  was  mure  and 
more  confined  to  the  east<'rn  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
— Uie  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  taking  their  place  in  the 
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western  parts.  Once,  in  the  reign  of  Ochos,  the  oppression  of 
the  Persian  governor  goaded  the  Phoenicians  into  a  rehellion, 
which  was  headed  hy  Sidon ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  as 
the  king  ordered  the  noblest  citizens  to  be  put  to  death,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  set  their  city  on  fire,  and  burnt  themselves 
with  all  their  treasures.  Tyre,  however,  continued  to  exist 
much  longer ;  but  when  Alexander  the  Great  overthrew  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  Tyre,  from  the  proud  feeling  of  its 
former  greatness,  attempted  to  defy  the  conqueror,  he  laid 
siege  to  it,  and  after  seven  months  took  and  destroyed  the  city, 
B.  c.  332.  It  never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and,  after  the 
building  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  its  commercial  importance 
was  completely  gone,  though  it  continued  in  a  tolerably  pros- 
perous condition  until  a  late  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

9.  The  colonies  which  the  Phoenicians  established  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  which  they 
not  only  extended  tbeir  commerce  but  diffused  their  know- 
ledge, their  language,  and  their  religion,  are  so  niunerous  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  the  colonists  proceeded  from 
Phoenicia  alone ;  tbey  must  have  been  joined  in  these  enter- 
prises by  large  bodies  of  Canaonites.  We  find  Phoenician 
colonies  in  Cyprus,  in  Crete,  in  many  of  the  Greek  islands  as 
far  as  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in  Greece  itself,  in  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, the  Balearic  islands,  and  especially  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  The  former  of  these  countries  attracted 
them  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  natural  productions. 
At  a  time  when  the  west  of  Europe  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
only  from  vague  reports,  which  were  worked  up  by  the  fancy 
of  their  poets,  the  Phoenicians  had  already  discovered  the 
valuable  metals,  especially  silver,  in  which  Spain  aboimded. 
Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  so  little  acquainted  with 
their  value,  that  they  gave  to  the  Phoenicians  quantities  of 
ulver  for  mere  toys  and  baubles.  Their  most  ancient  settle- 
ment in  Spain  wm  Oades  or  Oadeira  (Cadiz),  founded  about 
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the  year  B.C.  1100,  with  a  famoiii  temple  of  the  Tyriiui  Her- 
culea.  Gadea  ooutinued,  cvt'D  iinfk-r  xln:  <liiiiiiiiinii  nf  the 
IL?in%p«|  to  be  one  of  tLe  must  [inis{HTi>MH  ami  ]ni).ii1i.ius  r'w'ws 
in  the  ancient  world.  But  <ia(li.*s  wa^  imi  thf-ir  niilv  mlnnv 
in  Spain:  Tunletania,  the  w«?!iterii  part  uf  imxIiTii  Aiiil:ilii'>i;k, 
waa  once  entirely  iiiuior  their  (]•  •million,  and  tiiis  is  i-n  •)>:!) ily 
the  diatrict  called  by  the  ancii-ntH  Turu->Mis,  whirli  lias  Uvu 
the  aabject  of  so  much  ilisi'iis>ii)n.  I'ticii  in  Al'rira  wan 
foonded  about  the  Hanie  tiiiit*  as  (iadcs,  Imt  all  tl.cir  cnloiiirH 
in  Africa  were  ecliiibod  by  ('artliai;<s  r«iiiiiil<*<l  about  it.  r.  Ml4 
bj  emigrant  Tyrians.  The  hi>tiiry  of  this  iniiu>rta(it  city 
will  engage  our  attention  iu  a  later  part  of  the  work. 


CHAPTKR    VII. 

LYIJIA. 

1.  At  the  timo  when  ryrns  cnnqu'Teil  the  kin^'dnm  nf 
Lydiai  it  embraced  nearly  the  wliolc  of  ilic  pmiiiMiIa  it'  Asia 
Minor,  for  Lvcia  and  r'ilu'ia  appear  ti;  have  be'ii  ilie  only 
parts  of  it  which  maintaiiinl  ilulr  indopt-inh  nrr.  Tho  ci-ntral 
]K}rtion  of  Asia  Minor  cnn^^iMs  of  an  extenMve  tablr-huid, 
which  afibrrls  exrelh-nt  pastur.i;rL'  fi»r  .-lurp.  TIm-  M^ntlH-rn 
part  is  occupied  by  the  rliain  uf  nioimt  Tauru.s  \\liich  sinks 
down  towanls  the  Meiliterranran,  ju^t  as  the  mountains  in  the 
west  slope  down  towards  the  .K^'ian,  ancl  in  the  north  towards 
the  Black  sea.  The  dLli;:hlfnl  eliniat*-,  the  ri<-h  vr;.'rtation, 
and  the  great  frrtilily  of  tin-  valhy^  and  roasts,  make  Asia 
Minor  one  uf  the  most  beautiful  and  naturally  bll>^^sed  countries 
in  the  world.  In  addition  to  this,  its  coasts  abound  in  excel- 
lent harbours,  enabling   the  ^^eninsula  to  become   a   most 
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prosperous  commerciul  countrr.  Bat»  notwithstanding  all 
these  advantages^  Asia  Minor  has  neTcr  occupied  diat  poai- 
tion  in  hbtonr  to  which  ic  mi^t  jiKm  «ndti«L  Its  ciTiIisa- 
tion  was  an  exotic  plant  rather  ihaa  the  pa^dnct  of  natrre 
growth  and  development  and  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lydian  empire,  it  was  almost  alwavs  a  port  of  some  otiier 
empire,  either  Asiatic  or  European.  One  reason  of  this  maj 
have  been  the  great  variety  of  nadons  bv  which  il  was 
peopleil ;  for  the  east  was  occupied  bv  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Semitic  race,  while  the  western  parts*  even  belbre  their  cole* 
nisation  by  the  (i reeks,  were  peopled  by  a  race  belonging  to 
the  lndo-Eim>|H>an  family  :  and  many  of  the  smaller  tribes  in 
the  interior,  the  north  and  the  south*  were  of  unknown  origin. 

3.  The  small  district  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  forming 
the  kingiiom  of  livdia,  appears  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Meouiuns,  a  branch  of  the  wide-spread  Pelasgians, 
who  themselves  umiuostionably  Wlonged  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family  of  nations.  At  a  later  period*  aK^ut  which  his- 
tory furnishes  no  information,  the  Meouiaus  were  overpowered 
by  the  Lydians,  after  whom  the  ci>untry  was  thenceforth  called 
Lydia,  for  in  the  Homeric  poems  this  name  does  not  occur. 
These  Lydians  invaded  the  coimtry  frv>m  some  other  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  race 
as  the  Carians  and  Mysians.  Their  manners  and  civilisation 
were  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
arts  of  life  they  were  as  far  advanced  as  their  Greek  neigh- 
bours. But  we  know  nothing  of  their  language,  which  must 
liavo  been  superseded  by  the  Greek  at  an  early  period. 

d.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  governed  by  two  successive 
dynasties,  that  of  the  lleracleids,  and  that  of  the  Mermnadae — 
tho  fonncr  commencing  with  Agron  (about  b.  c.  1200)  and 
finding  with  ('andaules,  while  that  of  the  Mermnadae  begins 
with  HygoH.  Tho  earlier  dynasty  is  said  to  have  been  gene- 
titflfiimWy  oonnocttKl  with  Ninus,  the  mythical  founder  of  the 
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Afljrian  empire,  and  to  have  rH:cn]iiiMl  the  thnmo  of  Lydia  for 
a  period  uf  five  hundred  and  five  years.  Its  la>t  kiii<r.  Can- 
daoles,  fell  in  an  insurrection  of  Oyps  altnut  n.  c.  716.  Thin 
change  of  dynasty  is  relatLul  by  HeriMlotiis  in  a  very  romantic 
aad  poetical  story,  accurdiii>r  to  wliich  tliu  uifi*  of  (\iiirIaMlo8 
eompelled  Gyges  to  kill  her  own  IniHbaiid,  and  then  to  marry 
her.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  chaii<;-i'  of  dynasty  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  aiiccnJancy  of  tlio  Lydians  over 
the  Heonians. 

Oyges,  the  first  Mermnad  kin (7,  whi*  \»  >aid  to  have 
reigned  from  n.  c.  71G  to  67H,  ap|)ears.  likt*  hi>  sncrosors.  as 
a  oonqueror,  who  subdued  Colophiin  aii«l  all  thf  Imiian  and 
^^^n*"  colonies  of  the  (1  recks  altiiii;  tlur  western  r«iast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Sarde?,  with  its  stnaii;  cita'hd,  wa^  tlic  capital 
of  the  Lydians.  The  suc^.'e^s,l^s  of  <iygrs  were  Ardys  (n.  c. 
678-629),  Sadyattcs  in.  <.  O'jy-JJlTi,  Alyjitiis  n.  r.  617- 
560),  and  Croesus  (n.  c.  5i)n-.Vli»',  iiiider  whom  tlie  I.ydian 
empire  was  conquered  by  <'\riis.  The  hi^ttiry  iT  these  kiii^s 
is  remarkable,  inasmueli  as  tliey  continued  the  0(irii|uest  of  the 
Gbeek  cities,  and  extende«l  their  empire  also  in  the  ea>t.  But 
they  themselves  also  were  attacked  by  re)  mm  ted  inroails  of  the 
Cimmerians  and  Treres,  nomadic  hordes  from  the  north  of  Asia, 
who  ever  since  the  time  of  Ardys  traversed  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  established  tliem>elvos  in  various  parts,  until 
they  were  ovcr{)owered  and  expelled  in  the  rei>^n  of  Alyattcs. 
This  king  ap|)ears  to  have  extended  his  dominion  ea>twanl  as 
far  as  the  river  Halys,  where  he  came  into  conflict  with 
Cyaxares  of  Meilia.  His  successor  Croesus  ruled  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  Lycia  and  Cilieia, 
and  appears  in  the  traditions  as  a  wise,  mild,  and  beneficent 
prince;  he  was  beloveil  even  by  the  (ireeks  who  owned  his 
rule,  for  they  were  left  undisturbed  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
their  cities.  Ho  was  liberal  also  towards  the  (ireeks  in 
Eaiope,  whose  temples  he  adorned  with  rich  presents,  for  his 
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wealth  was  believed  to  be  so  immense,  that  it  became  pro- 
verbial. He  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
him  from  the  ecist,  and  did  all  he  could  to  avert  it ;  but  cir- 
cumstances were  unfavourable  to  him,  and  his  kingdom  was 
overpowered  by  the  Persians  in  b.  c.  546.  The  whole  of  it 
then  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it  remained  in  that  condition  until  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

EGYPT. 

1.  We  close  our  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  with  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  partly  because  the  ancients 
regarded  that  country  as  a  part  of  Asia,  and  partly  because 
its  institutions  and  its  whole  civilisation  are  essentially  of  an 
oriental  character.  Egypt,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  from  the  islands  of  Philae  and  Elephantine  in 
the  south,  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  north.  The  inhabi- 
tants themselves  called  their  country  Chemi,  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tures it  sometimes  bears  the  name  Mizraim.  The  Nile,  which 
traverses  it  from  south  to  north,  is  the  only  river  the  country 
possesses,  and  gives  a  peculiar  character  not  only  to  the 
country,  but  also  to  its  inhabitants,  who  were  and  are  still 
dependent  upon  it  for  all  that  the  land  produces.  The  long 
and  narrow  valley  of  the  river,  which  is  nowhere  broader 
than  about  eleven  miles,  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  barren 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  terminates  in  a  deep  bay,  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  has  been  filled  up  with  deposits,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  the  river  divides  itself  into  several  branches. 
The  islandi  thus  £Dnned  in  what  was  once  a  deep  bay,  was 
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caDed  by  the  Oreelu  the  Delta,  froiu  itK  roBeuiblanci*  tu  tLe 
fimrth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  I'lie  valk*}*  uf  the  river 
itself  is  the  only  part  of  the  com j try  cai>able  of  cultivation 
and  fit  for  building  toi^'ns.  The  Nile  is  not  only  the  great 
high  road  of  the  country,  but  al&o  its  great  fertiliser,  by  its 
aoDual  inundationa  of  the  whole  vallev,  which  eiiniuience  about 
the  time  of  the  summer  solbtice,  reacli  their  greatot  height 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  then  graihiully  hub>i(le. 
These  inundations  supply  the  place  of  rain  dining  the  liottist 
season  of  the  year,  and  from  the  rich  dcpoMt  nhi^-h  tlie  waters 
leave  behind,  produce  a  fertility  which  in  ancient  liuics  en- 
titled Egypt  to  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  gianaries  of  the 
Boman  empire.  During  the  |K.'ri«Ml  of  inumhitlon  the  whole 
Talley  was  under  water,  and  tho>e  piirts  into  whicli  tlie  waters 
had  no  natural  access,  were  irrigatLMl  by  nn-ans  i>f  caiiaU. 
The  cause  of  these  periodical  rihlii;r<  of  the  river  is  the  tro- 
pical rains  in  the  mountainH  of  AbysMnia  and  the  interior  of 
Ethiopia.  This  phenouienon,  wliicii  has  no  complete  {larallel 
on  the  whole  face  of  tlie  earth,  could  not  but  exerei.^e  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  E^n'ptians,  and  their  w  hole  mode 
of  life;  for  they  had  to  prntect  their  habitations  against  the 
ravages  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  at^ainst  the  con ht ant  en- 
croachments of  the  sand  that  was  blown  by  the  winds  inlii 
their  country  from  the  west.  The  activity  with  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  thus  to  labour  for  the  preservation  uf 
that  upon  which  their  lives  de()ended,  slackened  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  modern  Egypt  is  indebted  for  its  fertile  coil,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  immense  works  executed  by  its  ancient 
inhabitants.  The  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  contained  the  principal  mineral  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  furnished  the  materials  for  its  numeri>us  and  gigantic 
monuments  in  stone. 

2.  The  peculiarities  of  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants  have  at 

all  times  had  a  gi-cat  charm  for  foreigu  travellers,  and  in 

p 
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ancient  times  especially  for  the  inquisitive  Greeks,  whose 
earliest  historian  visited  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  The  national  peculiarities  of  the  Egyptians 
consisted  not  only  in  externals,  but  also  in  their  whole 
mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  presented  features  not 
met  with  anywhere  else,  although  we  find  much  also  that 
agrees  with  what  is  known  of  other  countries.  These  peculi- 
.  arities  must  have  arisen  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  its  climate,  and  partly  from  the  national  character  of 
the  people.  In  regard  to  the  last  of  these  points  we  are 
very  much  in  the  dark;  the  Egyptians,  like  most  ancient 
nations,  looking  upon  themselves  as  autochthones — that  is,  as 
sprung  from  their  own  soil.  Their  language,  and  the  innu- 
merable representations  of  Egyptians  in  all  their  social  rela- 
tions and  occupations,  are  our  only  guides  in  determining  to 
what  race  of  mankind  they  belonged.  All  the  essentials  of 
their  language  are  preserved  in  the  Coptic,  the  language  of 
the  Christian  population  of  Egypt,  who  regard  themselves  as 
the  living  representatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
Coptic  has  indeed  long  ceased  to  be  a  living  speech,  and  is 
used  by  the  Copts  only  as  their  sacred  language,  just  as  Latin 
in  employed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  the  language  exists, 
and  has  been  examined  by  modem  scholars.  This  much  seems 
certain,  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  languages  of  thg 
Indo-European  stock,  but  some  affinity  with  those  of  the 
Semitic.  Still,  however,  the  resemblance  is  so  slight,  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  infer  from  it  that  the  Egyptians  were 
a  Semitic  race. 

But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  descriptions  we  have 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  still  more  authentic  infor- 
mation which  we  derive  from  their  mummies,  and  the  repre- 
sentations on  their  monuments,  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  mixed  race, 
t^Dsisting  of  different  nations.     This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 


ample  bet  that  they  were  (HviileJ  inw)  cisics.  Tlu*  Iii^'licr 
castes  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  were*  (Ifx-rinlil  iViiin  a  ran*  en- 
dowed with  greater  inwilcctual  ])«)\vits,  us  wvU  as  uitli  a  ]iaii<l- 
somer  physical  conformatii>n ;  thi'V  WIoh^^imI,  in  fai-t.  to  tin* 
Caucasian  race,  while  the  luwor  cjL^N;s  C(>ii>i>i<-(1  nf  inrii  funn- 
ing a  kind  of  transition  from  the  ('aiic;i>i:in  rari.'  to  tiiat  ti\' 
the  negroes.  The  higher  castes  which  are  also  fll>tin<5ni>lie(l 
for  their  less  dark  complexion,  were  n<t  ilouht  imniivraiits  whi* 
subdued  the  native  population,  thou^^Ii  we  have  n<>  itlMorical 
traces  of  sach  an  immigration.  The  mere  faet,  In^ui'Ver,  that 
the  higher  castes  consisted  of  nioniU*r>  of  the  ('aiira>ian  race. 
suggests  that  the  invaders  came  from  A.sia.  Tlirre  an-,  niore- 
over,  great  resemblances  between  tlie  insii tut  inns  and  the  eixj. 
lisation  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  some  ea^trrn  ennnirii's  ^^iii'.'h 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  at  one  time  or  anotlurr  liie  Last 
must  have  exercised  a  certain  inflnenoe  iipnn  K^rypt — an  inilu- 
enoe  which,  according  to  some,  proceeded  from  ]>abylon,  and 
according  to  others,  from  India. 

d.  The  country  in  the  south  of  E^'vpl  is  often  called  l>y 
the  ancients  Ethiopia,  but  is  not  conceiv<'d  as  a  territory  with 
definite  frontiers  either  in  the  south  or  west.  The  same  name, 
however,  is  sometimes  applic<l  to  the  empire  of  Meroe,  a  coun- 
try above  Egypt,  enclosed  by  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  wlicnco 
it  is  called  an  island.  This  em|iirc  of  Meroe  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  priestly  state,  for  nowhere  was  tlic  priesthood 
ever  so  powerful,  and  nowhere  was  it  so  i)eriectly  orpfanised 
as  in  MeroS.  The  priests  chose  the  kinr;^  from  among  them- 
selves ;  and,  when  he  incurred  their  displeasure,  he  was  forced 
to  make  away  with  himself.  The  state,  however,  was  essen* 
tially  a  commercial  one,  and  the  commerce  was  conducted  and 
protected  by  the  priests,  for  its  principal  emporia  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  temples.  Meroe  was  the  country  through 
which  the  productions  of  the  distant  lands  of  the  south 
were  conveyed  to  the  north  of  Africa,  either  by  caravans,  or 
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by  boats  on  the  Nile.  This  commerce  was  also  carried  on 
with  Arabia,  and  through  Arabia  perhaps  with  India.  There 
are  traces  leading  to  the  belief,  that  in  very  remote  times 
Arabia  was  a  connecting  link  between  India  and  the  east  of 
Africa,  and  these  have  led  some  historians  to  consider  Meroe 
as  the  place  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  Caucasian  Asiatics 
migrated,  and  whence  they  proceeded  northward  into  Egypt. 
The  Ethiopians  themselves,  also,  had  a  tradition,  that  the  in- 
habitants and  civilisation  of  Egypt  were  of  Ethiopian  origin ; 
and  according  to  another  tradition,  the  ancient  Ammonium  in 
the  Libyan  desert,  containing  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Am- 
mon,  whom  the  Greeks'  identified  with  their  own  Zeus,  was 
partially  at  least  a  colony  of  Ethiopians.  It  may  further  be 
observed,  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  country  called 
Ethiopia  by  the  ancients,  abounds  in  monuments  strongly  re- 
sembling those  of  Egypt,  and  apparently  the  prototypes  of  the 
latter.  If,  lastly,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  civilisation  of 
Egypt  itself  gradually  proceeded  from  south  to  north  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  its 
beginnings  must  have  come  from  a  point  beyond  the  southern 
boundary  of  Egypt.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  mere  probabilities,  and  that  there  is  no 
convincing  evidence  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

4.  The  life  and  history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  known 
to  us,  not  through  native  historians  or  poets,  but  through  the 
works  of  Greeks,  through  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  more  especially  through  the  sculptured  and  archi- 
tectural works  of  the  people  themselves;  for  those  works 
having  withstood  the  ravages  of  thousands  of  years,  and  the 
destructive  hand  of  man,  still  remain,  and  bear  witness  tc* 
the  greatness  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  their  skill,  their 
arts,  and  their  mode  of  life.  No  nation  has  ever  so  fully  por- 
trayed itself  in  all  its  pursuits,  religious,  social,  and  mili- 
tary, as  the  Egyptians.     But  Egypt,  with  all  its  wonders, 
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com|MuratiTely  little  known  until  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, when  anew  impulse  waa  ^ven  to  the  Ktufly  (if  its  history 
and  its  antiquities,  by  the  exi>e(liti()n  of  Xa{M)Ieiiii.  '1  he  niri.st 
ancient  and  most  remarkable  of  those  nionuinonth  are  those  at 
Thebes,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  eity  of  TheU^rs 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  Eg}-pt,  was  situated  on  Ixith  Iwnks 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  site  is  at  present  occupied  by  several  vil- 
lages, from  which  the  ruins  derive  their  names.  Travellers 
are  inexhaustible  in  their  admiration  of  the  ;^^nntic  masses  of 
nuns,  of  the  temples,  avenues  of  columns,  obelisks,  colossuses 
and  catacombs,  in  which  the  district  abounds.  The  tenipl^- 
palaoe  of  Karnak,  like  some  others  of  these  vast  structures, 
probably  consisted  partially  of  temples,  and  partially  of  re- 
ndences  of  the  Egyptian  kinf^.  This  stui)en<lous  niin  is  con- 
nected with  another  in  the  village  of  Luxor  by  an  avenue  of 
colossal  sphinxes,  no  less  than  six  thousand  feet  in  len<^th — 
the  sphinxes  standing  at  intervals  of  ten  feet  from  one  an- 
other, bat  most  of  them  now  covered  with  earth.  The  portico 
of  the  temple  at  Karnak,  to  which  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  foniis 
the  approach,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  grandest  s{>ecimen 
of  Egyptian  architecture :  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  co- 
Inmns  support  the  edifice;  the  twelve  central  ones  are  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  measuring  thirty -four  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  fifty -six  in  height,  with  capitals  so  large, 
that  one  hundred  men  can  comfortably  stand  togetlier  upon 
them.  The  walls  of  the  apartments  and  chambers  here, 
as  in  all  the  other  temples  and  palaces,  arc  decorated  with 
statues  and  figures  in  relief,  painted  over  with  brilliant  co- 
lours. All  these  monuments  are  of  the  greatest  inten.>st,  not 
only  because  they  display  the  state  of  the  arts  at  a  most  re- 
mote period,  but  because  the  sculptures  and  paintings  repre- 
sent historical  occurrences  connected  with  the  founders  of  the 
monuments.  The  buildings  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
though  not  equal  to  those  of  Kaniak  and  Luxor,  are  yet  amon;; 
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the  finest  Egyptian  monuments.  We  there  meet  with  the 
palace  and  temple  of  Medinet-Habu,  and  a  structure  in  the 
vicinity  called  the  Memnonium.  A  plain,  not  far  from  it, 
bears  the  name  of  the  ^  region  of  the  colossnses/  from  the  num- 
ber of  colossal  statues  with  which  it  is  covered,  partly  stand- 
ing upright,  partly  overturned,  and  partly  broken  to  pieces. 
The  two  largest  of  them  are  fifty-six  feet  high,  one  of  these 
being  the  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  believed 
in  ancient  times  to  give  forth  a  shrill  sound  every  morning  at 
sunrise.  Not  far  from  these  colossal  figures,  remnants  of  a 
building  are  seen,  which  has  suffered  much  from  the  destruc- 
tive hand  of  man,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Osymandias,  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  Most  of  the  tombs, 
however,  are  under  ground,  and  the  necropolis  of  Thebes, 
extending  from  Medinet-Habu  for  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  in  the  Libyan  hills,  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  than 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city  itself.  The  many  subter- 
ranean chambers  and  passages  form  a  real  labyrinth.  The 
walls  (»f  these  chambers  are  likewise  covered  with  figures  in 
relief,  and  fresco  paintings,  in  many  of  which  the  colours  are 
still  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  of  yesterday.  They  represent 
the  judgment  of  the  dead,  their  history  and  occupations,  and 
are  therefore  of  great  interest  to  the  inquirer  into  the  social 
and  domestic  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  These  cham- 
bers, moreover,  are  full  of  a  great  variety  of  utensils  and  orna- 
ments, and  rolls  of  papyrus,  recording  things  connected  with 
the  history  of  those  buried,  or  rather  preserved  as  mummies 
in  the  catacombs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Gurma, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  necropolis,  have  for  many  years  carried 
on  a  lucrative  traffic  in  the  articles  found  in  the  necropolis. 
Among  the  treasures  brought  to  light  thence,  we  may  men- 
tion some  invaluable  MSS.  of  Greek  authors,  with  whose 
works  we  should  otherwise  be  unacquainted. 

These  catacombs,  destined  for  all  classes  of  the  people,  are 
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far  nupMwd  in  magnitude  an<i  hplcndour  l>y  the  tombi^  of  tin* 
kingi,  which  are  situated  in  a  BefKiratc  ami  dismal  {ilnrv,  well 
fitted  to  be  conceived  as  tlie  abode  of  the  dc*a«I.  Maiiv  ot 
tfaem  have  been  opened  and  ranRockcil.  These*,  and  a  hundred 
other  remaina,  fumiRh  us  with  the  nieaii8  nf  ft>riiiin^  siinie  idea 
of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  that  ca{)ital  of  K^n^'jit,  and  no 
historian  or  poet  could  do  this  more  effectually  (»r  strikiu^dy. 
The  execution  of  these  workn  nK]nired  an  amdiint  of  skill  and 
taste  which  no  one  would  ex{)ect  at  8n  r(.Miiot(?  a  iK.*ri<N] ;  for  it 
is  an  indubitable  fact  that  the  greatest  and  mo^t  imiMiriant  of 
them  must  have  been  built  long  before  the  year  1(NM)  h.  < . ; 
and  as  Egyptian  art  was  then  at  its  hei<;ht,  wo  uiu^t  dtite  tin* 
beginning  of  its  cultivation  many  centuries  earlier. 

5.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  hi^rhest  interest  to  detennine  the 
time  when  those  stupendous  stmeture.s  were  enM-ted,  for  it  is 
only  when  that  time  is  known  that  we  can  s<*t  the  pro|>er 
valne  upon  its  productions.  This  was  fnnncrly  a  matter  of 
impossibility,  but  by  a  most  fortunate  and  iii;^'eiiious  discovery 
of  the  present  century,  the  k^y  has  been  found  for  deeipherin^ 
and  reading  the  hieroglypliics,  or  sacred  symbols,  with  which 
many  of  the  Eg^'ptian  monuments  arc  literally  covered.  These* 
symbols  consist  of  figures  of  the  most  various  kinds,  as  hea- 
venly bodies,  plants,  animals,  men,  memlK'rs  of  the  human 
body,  utensils,  implements,  geometrical  figures,  and  fantastic 
forms.  About  nine  hundred  symbols  of  this  kind  have  l)cen 
enumerated,  the  import  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
was  formerly  unknown,  although  there  was  no  want  of  in- 
genious attempts  to  decipher  and  cx])lain  them.  At  length 
the  savants  of  the  French  expedition  found  at  Hosetta  a  st<>ne 
(at  present  in  the  British  Museum),  containing  a  threefold 
inscription,  one  in  hiero^rlyphics,  the  second  in  the  enchorian 
or  popular  characters  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  third  in  Greek. 
The  stone  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  n.  r. 
The  Greek  inscription,  a  translation  of  the  hieroglyphic,  and 
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especially  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  in  it,  led 
Dr.  Toung  to  the  discovery  as  to  the  nature  of  hieroglyphic 
writing,  which  is  partly  symbolic  and  partly  phonetic.  The 
discovery  was  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  by  Champollion, 
a  Frenchman.  The  expectations  entertained  by  scholars  in 
regard  to  this  discovery,  however,  have  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed, for  the  inscriptions  contain  no  historical  records  nor 
philosophical  or  religious  doctrines,  but  are  generally  only 
pompous  dedications  referring  to  the  royal  foimders  of  the 
monuments.  Still  these  very  names  of  princes,  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  exploits,  and  the  chronological  information 
we  derive  from  them,  are  results  which  should  not  be  under- 
valued. 

6.  All  the  civil  institutions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
based  on  the  system  of  castes,  which  was  fully  developed  and 
strictly  adhered  to  among  them.  The  detail  of  the  arrangement, 
however,  is  very  uncertain,  as  our  chief  authorities,  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  do  not  agree  with  one  another ;  but  still 
they  arc  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  priests  and  warriors 
were  the  two  highest  and  most  honoured  castes.  Strabo 
regards  all  the  remaining  people  as  one  mass,  while  Herodotus 
divides  them  into  five  castes,  herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen, 
interpreters,  and  sailors ;  and  Diodorus  mentions  only  three, 
shepherds,  agriculturists,  and  artizans.  The  most  important 
feature,  however,  in  which  all  agree,  is,  that  the  priests  and 
warriors  were  the  ruling  castes,  and  that  the  rest  were  subor- 
dinate to  them.  The  priests,  moreover,  ranked  above  the 
soldiers,  so  that  the  intellectual  part  of  the  nation  was  placed 
above  that  representing  the  power  of  the  sword.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  arrangement  in  India  was  of  the  same 
character.  The  kings,  bearing  the  title  of  Pharaohs,  were 
hereditary,  and  when  a  dynasty  became  extinct,  a  new  king 
was  chosen  either  from  among  the  priestly  or  the  military 
caste;  and  in  the  latter  case,  he  was  at  the  same  time  solemnly 
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niBed  to  the  rank  of  a  prieHt  by  a  kind  of  consecration,  whereby 
he  was  empowered  to  perform  priestly  fuiK-tionH.  The  kin^r's 
■nthority  was  very  great,  and  he  was  profoiinilly  revrrenccd 
hy  the  people;  but  he  was  bound  by  h  wrxw  uf  very  minute 
rales  and  regulations  relating  to  his  official  fuiictiDns,  his 
recreations,  and  even  the  food  which  Ap|H*anM]  nii  hiH  \Mv. 
These  regulations  were  framed  by  the  priests,  who  IxMiti:  ut 
the  same  time  the  king's  councillors  and  advisi^rs,  wHtrhed 
over  their  observance.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not  f:iil  to 
lead  to  collisions,  and  to  excite  evil  pamionH  1  Kith  in  the  brrHsts 
of  the  priests  and  in  those  of  ambiiions  kinfjp^. 

7.  The  caste  of  priests  was  dividc<l  into  m.*venil  ninks : 
they  were  either  high  or  low,  and  wen*  also  distiniruished 
according  to  the  divinities  with  whose  service  tlicy  wen*  ciin- 
nected,  as  well  as  accordin^^  to  the  temples  to  \\lii<*h  th«*y 
were  attached.  Those  belon<^ing  to  the  ^'^rent  temples  funned 
difierent  corporations.  As  the  priests  w(rre  tlie  suh*  dr]Htsi- 
taries  of  all  knowledge,  humun  and  divine,  they  miji^ltt  also 
be  distinguished  according  to  their  professions  as  |N)liticians, 
lawyers,  scholars,  physicians,  architects,  <^-c.  They  were 
required  to  be  abstemious  in  their  food  and  drink,  and  forbidden 
to  marry  more  than  one  wife  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  were 
all-powerful  in  the  state,  their  lands  were  exempt  fr«im  taxes, 
and  they  themselves  were  maintained  at  the  public  exi>en8e. 

The  soldiers,  amoiuiting,  according  to  Herodotus,  to 
four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  were  distributed  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  j>osses«*d  estates  that 
were  likewise  exempted  from  tuxes.  All  the  soil  of  ancient 
Egypt  was  in  rctility  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  the  two 
highest  castes,  though  the  citizens  of  some  of  the  towns  also 
seem  to  have  possessed  lands  within  their  resjK?ctive  territories. 
Within  the  caste  of  artisans  or  tradesmen,  there  were,  no  doubt, 
various  subdivisions  according  to  the  different  trades  and  occu- 
pations. 
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8.  The  art  of  war  was  highly  developed  among  the 
Egyptians,  for  some  of  its  early  kings  are  described  as  mighty 
conquerors,  and  Egypt  itself  had  often  to  defend  its  frontiers 
against  foreign  invaders.  The  armour  and  mode  of  fighting 
of  the  Egyptians  are  represented  on  many  of  their  monuments, 
where  the  scenes  often  remind  us  of  the  Homeric  descriptions 
of  the  war  at  Troy.  The  art  of  besieging  also  had  made 
much  progress,  even  in  the  time  of  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments. The  administration  of  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  who  are  said  to  have  conducted  all  trials  in  writ- 
ing. The  laws,  though  some  kings  had  made  additions, 
were  on  the  whole  very  ancient,  and  were  believed  to  have 
been  revealed  by  the  gods  themselves.  Capital  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  murderers  (even  of  slaves),  perjurers,  false 
informers,  and  those  who  carried  on  any  unlawful  traffic. 
Cowards  and  deserters  were  regarded  as  dishonoured  men. 
The  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  Egyptians  naturally  led 
them  to  commercial  pursuits,  but  their  trade  was  carried  on 
by  land,  by  means  of  caravans,  more  than  by  sea,  although 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  were  then  more  fit  for  navigation  than 
they  are  at  present.  Their  commerce  is  attested  by  the  fact, 
that  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  tombs  at  Thebes  a  number 
of  Chinese  vessels  with  Chinese  inscriptions  have  been  found. 
It  is,  liowever,  more  than  probable  that  the  commerce  was 
carried  on  by  foreigners  visiting  Egypt,  rather  than  by  the 
Egyptians  themselves  going  abroad,  for  they  shunned  coming 
in  contact  with  other  nations,  for  which  they  entertained 
generally  a  thorough  contempt.  Their  own  peculiar  institu- 
tions, laws,  and  customs,  naturally  tended  to  keep  them 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  the  occupations  of  their  domestic  life  are  better  known 
to  us  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  nation,  from  the  numerous 
paintings  and  representations  in  their  catacombs ;  and  if,  along 
with  these  representations,  we  had  a  national  literature  of  the 
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Egyptiana,  we  should  nnderetand  that  nation  more  perfi'otly 
than  any  other.  Wcsee  them  ciifraptl  in  all  \\iv  n^Ticulinrul 
operations,  from  ploughing  to  rca{iin;:,  in  cnltivatinpf  tlio  vino 
and  frnit-trees,  in  tending  their  IiohIk  and  lltK-kK  df  hhwyt 
and  geese,  and  in  pursuing  pamo  nnrl  wiM  U*nHt8  wiih  Imws, 
arrows,  slings,  dogR,  and  even  lionR,  whicli  thoy  wcro  in  the 
habit  of  taming.  Bird- catching  and  iisliin*;  seem  to  havt-  1h*i*ii 
among  their  favourite  out-door  imnsuits.  In  otlicr  rciiffsenta- 
tions  we  see  tliem  engage<l  in  the  pursuits  of  t«i\\n  life,  miimc  of 
which  are  necefwary  to  support  existence,  wliili'  others  snitply 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  love  of  (>ase,  luxury,  or  taste.  We 
see  them  working  in  wo«)d,  cutting  and  removing:  ston«'s, 
weaving,  painting,  sculpt urinjr,  working;  in  i^oM,  jewrliery, 
and  the  like.  Their  linens  and  eottons  were  excellent,  as  \\v 
still  see  from  the  cloth  in  ^vhich  their  niuniniii-s  are  \vrap]>ed. 
Glass  also  was  manufactured  at  an  early  ]<i'riod.  A  reed,  called 
papyms,  which  fonuerly  grew  in  alunidanee  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  the  Nile;  was  one  of  th«'  nio>t  useful  produetioiis  of 
the  conntr}*,  its  root  iH'injj^  used  as  tucl,  and  tin-  Iravi's  \vron;rht 
into  covers,  dresses,  canvas,  and  especially  pa|K'r  ^naiiinl  from 
papyrus)^  which  was  celebrated  in  all  anti<juity,  and  n-inained 
a  common  writing  material  until  the  time  of  the  middle  a<;es. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  llie  K<r}'ptians  were  also  artpiaintetl 
with  various  chemical  pr«M'fsses,  and  in  puq>le  dyeing  it  would 
seem  that  they  suq»ass4'd  even  tin*  riioenicians. 

Representations  of  domeslie  and  s(X*ial  scenes  are  efjually 
frequent.  The  kitchen,  as  well  as  the  draw  in;: -room,  ami  all 
that  is  going  on  in  them,  are  brought  viviilly  Ik* fore  us.  From 
these  scenes  it  is  pretty  eviilent  that  the  Egyptians  were  not 
quite  so  gloomy  a  jKJople  as  hjis  s<»metiuu*s  lK»en  asst-rted.  The 
halls  of  the  gn*at  and  wealthy  are  neither  without  eomfv>rts 
nor  elegance,  the  furniture  api)ears  to  1k>  rich  aitd  costly,  and 
some  articles  arc  beautiful  and  in  exquisite  tiiste.  fiames, 
amusements  of  variims  kinds,  and  even  bull-fights  are  il;^in'd 
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<m  their  monuments.  The  feasts  and  social  entertainments 
seem  to  be  verj  sumptuous,  and  the  guests  are  anointed  and 
waited  upon  by  slaves.  Women  also  took  part  in  these 
social  entertainments,  which  is  a  proof  that  in  Egypt  they 
enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  freedom  than  in  other  eastern 
countries.  It  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  cannot  lay  any 
particular  claim  to  temperate  habits,  for  we  often  see  them 
in  situations  which  are  by  no  means  pleasing.  The  enjoyment 
of  social  meetings  is  often  enhanced  by  dancers  and  singers. 
Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  showing  the  figure  of  a  dead 
person  at  banquets  may  have  been  intended  as  much  to 
encourage  enjoyment  as  to  remind  the  guests  of  the  transient 
nature  of  all  earthly  delights. 

9.  But  notwithstanding  their  inclination  to  enjoy  life, 
the  Egyptians  were  a  serious  and  meditative  people,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  religion  was  connected  with  all  their 
thoughts  and  customs.  Their  religion  seems  originally  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  pantheism,  or  a  worship  of  God  in 
all  his  manifestations  in  nature.  This  view  appears  to 
account  more  satisfactorily  for  their  worship  of  animals  than 
the  explanations  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  whom  it  arose  out 
of  gratitude  towards  certain  animals  on  account  of  their  use- 
fuhiess ;  for  it  was  useful  animals  alone  that  they  worshipped. 
The  coarse  animal- worship  of  later  times  was  probably  only  a 
degenerate  and  corrupt  form  of  what  was  in  its  origin  a  noble, 
though  erroneous,  idea ;  and  the  Egyptians,  like  some  other 
nations,  had  come  to  confound  the  substance  with  the  symbol. 
In  Osiris  and  Isis,  they  wor8hip|)ed  the  fertilizing  powers  of 
nature,  under  the  names  of  a  male  and  a  female  divinity. 
Eneph  or  Neph  was  conceived  as  the  spirit  of  God  pervading 
the  universe  at  the  creation,  while  Phtah  was  regarded  as  the 
real  creator,  and  Ammon  or  Amun  as  the  king  of  the  gods. 
The  power  of  evil  seems  to  have  been  personified  in  Typhon, 
who  in  many  respects  resembles  the  Persian  Ahriman.    Among 
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the  animals  receiving^  divine  lionourh  in  K;r^i'^  ^^  ^^^y  >"*'»' 
tion  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  ibis  the  hawk,  und  b^inie  ii>hi*8, 
all  of  which  were  worahipiK'd  in  all  y(in»  of  Kg}*|>t  :  othi*ni 
enjoyed  imlj  a  hx:al  veneration,  whilu  in  Monie  i>laccrt  they 
were  regarded  as  unclean,  or  were  even  olj^cth  nf  )  crM^cution. 
Thiis  the  sheep  was  worahipiied  only  in  the  district  ot*  T hi* lies 
and  Sais,  the  goat  at  Mendes,  the  wolf  at  LycitjMilis,  tlie  Hon 
at  Leontopolis,  the  eaji^Ic  at  Thvlies,  the  Klirfwniniiho  at 
Athribis,  and  others  elsewhere.  Whoevi'r  killed  a  sacred 
animal  intentionally  wafl  {>unihhc<l  with  death ;  if  iminten- 
tionally,  he  might  escajK;  by  paying  a  fine.  SonH-tiincH  even 
blood V  wars  are  said  to  have  hntkon  out  between  iiri'^lilMttirin;; 
districts,  because  an  animal  had  been  killed  in  the  on«*,  which 
was  worshipped  in  the  other.  This  strange  siiiK^rstitinn  and 
fanaticism  maintaine<l  themselves  amon^  the  natives  even 
during  the  time  when  the  country  was  poverned  by  (ireeks 
and  Romans.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (leiiounce<l 
the  absurd  worship  of  animals,  the  Persians  di'Spi.si*d  it,  and 
to  the  witty  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  an  object  of  ridicide. 
And  who  can  wonder,  wbcn  we  are  told  that,  when  a  cat 
died  a  natural  death,  all  the  inmates  of  tiie  h(»use  shaved  their 
eyebrows,  and  when  a  dog  died,  they  cut  away  the  hair  from 
all  parts  of  their  IxMlies  I  These  sacred  aninmls,  after  their 
death,  were  embalmed,  and  dejjosited  as  nnnnmies  in  the 
sepulchres  of  men.  In  some  instances  the  worship  did  not 
extend  to  whole  classes  or  s[>ecies  of  animals,  but  to  one 
|>articular  animal,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  certain 
signs.  An  animal  of  this  kind  was  attended  to  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  the  priests  charge^]  with  it  were  held  in  the 
highest  respect.  The  most  celebrated  among  such  animals 
was  the  bull  Apis,  which  was  kept  at  Memphis.  The  animal 
was  always  block,  with  a  triangular  white  spot  on  the  foit^- 
head,  and  tlie  figure  of  an  eagle  on  its  neck.  It  was  believed 
to  confer  upon  boys  attending  upon  it  the  power  of  prophecy. 
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If  it  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  it  was  killed, 
but  otherwise  it  was  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death.  Such 
an  event  produced  general  mourning  and  lamentation,  and  its 
burial  was  accompanied  by  all  imaginable  pomp  and  cere- 
mony. But  the  general  grief  gave  way  to  the  most  unbounded 
joy  as  soon  as  the  priest  had  discovered  (or  prepared)  a  calf 
with  the  requisite  signs,  and  produced  the  new  god.  The 
ancients  expressly  state  that  Apis  was  only  the  symbol  of 
Osiris,  whose  soul  was  believed  to  be  in  the  bull,  and  to 
migrate  after  its  death  into  the  body  of  the  successor. 

10.  This  last  notion  is  connected  with  the  belief,  which 
the  Egyptians  shared  with  the  Indians,  that  the  soul,  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  migrated  into  another.  The  doctrine 
itself^  however,  was  differently  developed  by  the  two  nations, 
for,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  believed  that  the 
soul  of  a  man,  after  his  death,  had  to  pass  through  bodies  of 
all  the  animals  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea,  and  even  through 
those  of  the  birds  of  the  air ;  and  that  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  thousand  years,  it  returned  into  the  body  of  a  human 
being.  When,  notwithstanding  this  theory  of  the  migration 
of  souls,  we  hear  of  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  existence 
of  a  kingdom  of  the  dead,  called  Amenthes  or  Amenti,  the 
sojourn  of  the  souls  in  it  cannot  have  been  conceived  as  per- 
manent, and  it  was  probably  regarded  only  as  a  transition 
state  in  which  the  mode  of  migration  was  determined  by 
Osiris,  the  judge  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  His  judgment- 
seat  is  often  represented  in  Egyptian  paintings,  and  we  there 
see  the  actions  of  the  departed  regularly  weighed  in  a  pair  of 
scales.  A  similar  judgment  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
Egypt  whenever  a  person  had  died.  On  such  an  occasion, 
any  one  might  come  forward  with  accusations  against  the 
deceased,  and  when  the  charges  were  proved,  the  burial  of 
the  body  was  forbidden.  Even  deceased  kings  had  to  undergo 
sach  an  ordeal.     The  priests,  it  is  saidi  eulogised  him,  but 
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tbe  aiiembled  people  eitlier  A;p*e(Ml  f>r  cxprcHSpd  tlii*ir  di.sKMit 
bj  a  tnmultuouB  noise,  and  if  tlic  latter  |>revailcd,  tiu*  kin^^ 
was  deprived  of  the  custoiiianr  niarrnilK'fut  burial.  'J'his 
regulation,  together  with  the  priestly  contrul  over  tin*  <;ov(tii- 
ment,  was  probably  the  reason  \^hy  fc'w  uf  the  K^ryptiau  kiii>:K 
made  any  gross  abuse  of  thoir  power. 

11.  To  be  debarred  from  hnnomable  burial  euiilil  imt  but 
make  the  deepest  ]mpre8iii«)n  in  a  country  where  tlie  ;rr<'ate>t 
care  and  laigc  sums  of  money  were  bestowed  niNin  tlie  burial 
and  preservation  of  the  bo<lies,  which  were  embalined  and 
deposited  in  the  chambers  of  tlie  catucombp.  'Jliese  uiimi- 
mies,  as  they  are  called,  were  ernbaline<l  in  n  more  or  less 
expensive  way,  acconling  to  the  circumstanceK  of  the  deceased 
and  his  relatives.  The  body  w;is  wrajijKMl  up  in  fine  linen  or 
cotton,  decorated  \iith  various  ornainents,  ami  covered  with 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and  fihally  placed  in  a  colli n  or  sar- 
cophagus. Such  extraordinary  care  InstDwed  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  the  body  seems  to  In*  irreconcilable  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  migration  of  souls,  or  well  as  with  that  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  iiidess  we  assume  that  the  preservation 
of  tbe  body  was  believed  to  be  i i id is])e usable  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  sonl.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reli<^ion 
of  the  priests  differed  in  many  essential  points  from  that 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  i)eople.  We  have  little  information 
about  the  extent  and  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  simply  because  the  country  had  no  national 
literature.  The  gfxl  Thoth  was  reganled  as  the  author 
of  all  knowledge,  and  believed  to  have  invented  arith- 
metic, geometry,  astronomy,  and  the  art  of  writing.  Geo- 
metry and  astronomy  were  cultivated  by  the  Kiryptians  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  in  conseciuencc  of  the  annual  inunda- 
tions, by  which  the  limits  of  the  different  lands  and  estates 
were  swept  away.  The  year  of  the  E<ryptians  consisted  of 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  and  five  intercalary  days ; 
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such  a  year  was  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  day  less  than  the 
ordinary  solar  year,  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  hundred 
and  sixty  years  of  this  kind,  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
Julian  year  amounts  to  a  whole  year.  This  fact  was  well 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  who  called  that  period  the  dogstar 
period.  Whether  this  astronomical  knowledge  had  been 
gained  by  the  priests  themselves,  or  whether  it  was  imported 
from  Babylonia,  cannot  be  determined;  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  science  made  no  progress  in  Egypt,  but  for  many 
centuries  remained  stationary  at  the  point  at  which  we  first 
meet  with  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  all  the  sciences  and 
the  arts  of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  everything  continued 
to  move  within  certain  fixed  limits  established  by  custom  and 
lawgivers ;  nay,  a  physician  who  adopted  a  new  mode  of 
treatment  was  liable  to  a  capital  prosecution,  if  his  patient 
died  under  it. 

The  belief  that  the  god  Thoth  had  invented  the  art  of 
writing,  has  received  some  illustration  from  the  discovery  of 
the  nature  of  hieroglyphics,  some  of  which  are  really  phonetic, 
or  a  kind  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  alphabets  of  the  Semitic  tribes  in  Western  Asia,  such 
as  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  were  only  a  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  foundation  which  had  been  laid  in  Egypt.  But 
here  too  the  stationary  and  immovable  character  of  the 
Egyptians  did  not  allow  them  to  complete  what  they  them- 
selves had  invented,  so  that,  in  the  end,  they  had  to  adopt 
the  alphabet  of  their  neighbours,  who  had  learned  the  rudi- 
ments from  them.  The  probability  is,  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  the  first  who  evolved  a  complete  system  of  alphabetic 
writing  from  the  rude  beginnings  they  had  learned  from  the 
Egyptians.  Among  the  latter  people,  the  want  of  a  convenient 
alphabet  no  doubt  contributed  towards  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  literature,  but  their  peculiar  mode  of 
thinking  was  probably  a  still  more  serious  obstacle.     What- 
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ever  literary  productions  the  K«^nrptiaiiR  {NisM'Sficd,  may  n-ason- 
ably  be  supposed  to  have  been  nothiii;^  but  dry  rt'cMmls  «»r 
facts  and  doctrines.  Oratory  and  (loetn*,  in  partiriilnr,  n]>]H*ar 
to  have  been  quite  foreign  to  thoin.  TIk*  ^'at  niiuilier  nl 
mnsical  instrnments  seen  on  thoir  monuinciits  luails  us  to 
suppose  that  they  {K>s8eMC<l  very  considerable  iv«;hiiiral  hkill : 
but  the  state  of  music  among  all  oriental  natittiis  (Ik's  lint 
allow  us  to  assume  that  tlicy  ever  advanri'd  U'vond  the 
simplest  melodies. 

12.  The  arts  in  which  they  were  rrreatcst,  and  which 
will  secure  to  them  the  admiration  of  all  a(;«*H,  wen'  nrchi- 
tecture  and  sculpture.  The  character  of  the  f«<rin<*r  is  mas- 
sive, grand,  and  earnest,  and  this  character,  conihinrd  with 
the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  temples  at  TiieU's,  produri^s  an 
effect  of  sublimitv  which  it  is  diflicnit  to  descriln*  in  wonls. 
The  impression  of  solidity  is  ei)lianc«'d  by  the  fact  that  th<> 
outer  walls  rise  slantinj^ly  inslea<l  of  jK*q»eiidiciilarly,  wliilr 
the  roofs  arc  completely  flat.  Hut  all  tiiese  temples  an* 
wanting  in  the  unity  of  desipi  which  disiini:uis)ies  tlie  tem]»les 
of  the  Greeks.  The  interior  of  the  K^yptian  tem]»les  is  j;ene- 
rally  supported  by  numerous  columns,  whos<*  capitals  are 
of  the  greatest  variety — the  ornament s  consist in«^  mainly  of 
productions  of  the  ve;»etablc  kin^^dom.  The  uniformity  of 
the  strong  walls  is  sometimes  relieved  by  sculptures  and 
paintings. 

In  midtlle  Egypt,  in   the  ntrighbourhuHl  of  Mempliis,  we 

meet  with  the  celebrated  pyramids,  which  do  not  occur  in 

upper  Egj'pt,  and  which  were  formerly  reganled  as  amon^ 

the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world.     They  are  structures  of 

the  simplest  form,  generally  rising  from  a  broad  s<iuare  base, 

and,  gradually  <limini8hin<r,  end  at  the  top  in  a  iM)int  or  a 

small  square  surface.     I'heir  interior  is  almost  a  solid  mass, 

being  traversed  only  by  a  few  narrow  passages  and  chanil»ers. 

They  are  found  in  grou{)S  on   the  elevated   plains  of  tli«* 

f2 
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Libyan  hills,  and  the  highest  occur  in  the  group  of  Gizeh. 
The  loftiest  among  these,  which  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high  (each  side  at  the  base  is  about  seven  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet),  is  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops — it 
being  believed  to  be  the  one  whose  construction  is  ascribed 
by  Herodotus  to  King  Cheops.  The  height  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  highest  steeples  in  Europe,  but  in  mas- 
siveness  the  pyramids  are  far  more  imposing.  Originally 
the  outer  sides  were  covered  with  polished  stones  of  different 
colours,  but  these  coatings  have  been  taken  away  by  the  Arabs, 
and  at  present  not  a  vestige  of  decoration  is  left.  Innume- 
rable conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  these  structures  were  raised ;  but  the  general  opinion  at 
present  is,  that  they  were  sepulchral  monuments  of  kings,  for 
they  stand  in  the  Necnipolis  of  Memphis,  and  are  surrounded 
by  numerous  other  tombs ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  pyramids 
which  have  been  explored  by  Europeans,  a  sarcophagus  has 
been  found.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  these  singular 
mausoleums  is  probably  more  recent  than  that  of  the  Theban 
tombs,  which  are  entirely  different. 

13.  Sculpture  and  painting  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  architecture  of  Egypt.  Tbe  mechanical  skill  which 
the  Egyptian  artists  possessed  is  really  astonishing,  for  their 
statues  and  reliefs  are  all  made  of  the  hardest  granite  and 
porphyry,  and  wrought  with  a  neatness  and  exactness  which 
prove  them  to  have  been  perfect  masters.  The  forms  of  the 
bodies  are  strong  and  massive,  and  on  the  whole  in  accord- 
ance with  nature,  but  the  anatomy  is  not  correct,  and  gene- 
rally made  according  to  a  fixed  type.  The  faces  present  a 
sort  of  transition  from  the  Caucasian  to  the  negro  race,  and 
some  are  by  no  means  unhandsome;  but  they  are  stiff,  without 
life  or  warmth,  and  generally  likewise  of  a  fixed  type.  The 
statues  in  a  sitting  or  striding  attitude  are  likewise  stiff,  and 
nearly  always  the  same.  The  historical  reliefs  and  paintings 
have  more  life  and  animation,  and  in  some  of  them  national 
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ities  are  well  exprenscd  Tlie  same  may  lie  said  uf 
the  domestic  scenes ;  but  the  highest  objects  of  art  api>ear  not 
to  have  been  aimed  at.  The  Egyptian  ariistn  were  mon' 
Boccenfnl  in  their  statues  and  reliefs  of  aniinals  than  in  their 
representations  of  the  human  form,  and  thiH  arose  probably 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  former  they  were  less  constrained  by 
types  and  conventionalities.  The  gods  are  repn*8<.*nted  as 
beingB  with  human  bodies,  but  with  the  Iieuds  of  aniniaU, 
such  as  those  of  rams,  hawks,  ibises,  and  bulls.  The  sphinxes, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  body  of  a  lion,  with  a  human 
head.  This  combination  was  probably  intend(*d  to  indicate 
great  strength,  which  in  other  cases  w:lm  expressed  by  the 
superhuman  size  of  the  figure. 

The  character  of  Egyptian  art  is,  on  the  wlmle,  monu- 
mental— that  is,  its  main  object  is  to  fix  that  wliieh  is  conceived 
as  a  fact,  and  to  transmit  it  to  posterity.  The  true  idi.'a  uf 
art  is  neither  aimed  at  nor  attained ;  but  the  great  mechanical 
and  artistic  Fkill,  which  miglit  so  easily  have  led  to  higher 
developments,  remained  stationary,  like  all  other  hranciies  nt' 
Egyptian  civilisation. 

14.  The  principal  Greek  writers  on  Egyptian  hi8t«)ry  an* 
Herodotus  and  Diodonis,  both  of  wlioni  visited  Egypt  them- 
selves, and  collected  their  information  from  the  priests ;  but 
their  accounts,  though  agreeing  in  many  points  diverge  in 
others  so  widely,  that  they  almost  apjH'ar  like  histories  of  two 
different  countries.  In  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  h.  r., 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Helio[)olis,  at  the  retpiest  ot' 
king  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  in 
Greek.  As  he  had  no  dillicnlty  in  gaining  access  to  the 
records  kept  by  the  priests,  and  Wfis  also  in  a  i>osition  to  read 
and  understand  those  docuuients  for  tiie  explanation  of  whicii 
foreigners  were  de])ondent  u^Kjn  others,  his  work,  if  it  had  come 
down  to  us,  would  be  a  far  more  in>|)ortant  and  trustworthy 
source  of  information.  But  inifortimatelv  the  work  is  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  extracts,  omtainiiig  lists  of  thirty 
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dynasties  of  kings  with  the  years  of  their  reigns ;  and  even 
these  extracts  are  so  carelessly  made,  that  in  some  cases  they 
present  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  The  most  authen- 
tic of  all  the  records  are  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which 
furnish  us  with  many  names  and  surnames  of  kings,  their  titles, 
the  periods  of  their  reigns,  and  their  relation  to  the  gods. 
The  reading  of  these  hieroglyphic  records,  in  very  many 
instances,  confirms  the  statements  of  Manetho,  and  thus  proves 
this  historian  to  have  derived  his  information  from  authentic 
sources.  The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  at  all  with  the  docu- 
mentary history,  and  seem  in  most  cases  to  furnish  only  a 
kind  of  popular  traditions  which  those  travellers  heard  in 
Egypt.  Another  very  important  source  of  information  is  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  chronology  of  Egyptian  history  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  learned  discussions.  According  to  the  chrono- 
logy of  Manetho,  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
belongs  to  the  year  b.  c.  3892,  and  its  founder,  no  doubt  a 
mythical  personage,  was  Menes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  t«ake 
the  early  dynasties  as  historical. 

15.  The  history  of  ancient  Egypt  is  conveniently  divided 
into  four  periods, — I.  The  Pharaonic  period,  during  which  the 
country  was  governed  by  native  princes ;  it  extends  from  the 
beginning  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Canibyses  in  b.  c.  526; 
2.  The  Persian  period,  from  B.C.  526  to  tlic  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Alexander  the  Great  in  b.  c.  332 ;  3.  The  Macedonian 
or  Greek  period,  from  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  in 
B.  c.  332,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra  and  the  conquest  by 
Augustus  in  b.  c.  30 ;  and,  4.  The  Roman  period,  fn)m  b.  c.  30 
to  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by  Khalif  Omar  in  a.  d.  640. 

The  Pharaonic  period  may  again  be  divided  into  the 
iwriods  of  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  monarchy.  The 
first  extends  from  the  beginning  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hycsos, 
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the  nooiid  is  the  period  during  which  the  Hycfios  rei^nunl  in 
Egypt,  and  the  third  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Hycbos  until 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Canibysi's. 

16.  The  nnhistorical  character  uf  the  old  and  iiii«i(ll«' 
Phanumic  periods  is  snfficiently  indicatiMl  hy  the  circuMistaniv 
that  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  first  jEToverneil  by  •:ii>ls,  spiritss 
demigods,  and  the  souls  of  tin*  departed.  After  thfst*  tben* 
follow  thirty  dynasties  of  mortal  kings,  the  fir>t  of  whum  was 
Menes.  The  number  of  these  kings,  aceordinc;  to  nmie,  was 
three  hundred,  and  according  to  others  five  liundri'd.  Tit«* 
earliest  dynasties  present  in  many  n*six*et8  as  y^t  in»ur- 
monntable  difficulties,  for  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  an> 
to  be  taken  as  a  Sf*ries,  or  whether  at  leant  some  of  thcni 
were  contemporary  kings,  ruling  in  difTcrent  parts  of  Kgyjit. 
Hut  the  names  found  in  hiero;?lyphic  inseriiiiinits,  and  identi- 
fied with  names  of  kings  occurring  as  early  as  the  fourth 
dynasty,  seem  to  prove  tiiat  the  lists  of  tlie  earliest  human 
dynasties  ought  not  to  be  rejected  as  altoi^ethcr  fabulous. 
The  twelfth  dynasty  in  Manetho,  containing  wven  kin;,^*  of 
Diospolis,  seems  to  Ix^ar  strong  marks  of  historical  authenti- 
city; in  it  occurs  the  <'elcbrate<l  Sesostris  or  Sesi»rtaseu,  who 
is  said  to  have  sulxlucd  all  Asia  and  Kuni]>c  as  far  as  Thrace, 

and  to  have  built  the  Tiabvrinth.     ])ut  this  dvnasiv  has  not 

•  •         • 

vet  been  confirmed  bv  anv  monuments,  anrl  Sesnstris  pro- 
bably  belongs  to  a  much  later  peritxl.  The  filleeiith,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  dvnastiea  are  those  of  the  llvcsos  or 
Shepherd  kings,  who  are  said  to  have  ruled  over  Kgypt  for  a 
|)eriod  of  five  hundred  an<l  eleven  years.  From  Manetho,  as 
quoted  by  Joscphua,  we  derive  tolerably  satisfactory  infonna- 
tion  about  these  llycsos.  In  the  reign  of  an  Egyptian  king 
Timaus,  he  says,  a  foreign  jxiople  (probably  nomsulic  Arabs) 
invaded  Eg}'pt  from  the  east,  sulxbied  the  country  without 
difficulty,  killed  or  enslaved  its  inhabitants,  and  burnt  cities 
and  temples.     In  the  Sethroite  nome  or  district  they  built 
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an  immense  earth-camp  called  Abaris,  and  their  capital  was 
Memphis.  In  the  end,  however,  the  Egyptians  recovered 
their  independence :  the  Hycsos  were  besieged  at  Abaris,  and 
obtained  a  free  departure  from  the  country,  whereupon  they 
retired  into  Palestine.  These  Hycsos  were  no  donbt  a  Semitic 
people,  and  akin  to  the  Israelites ;  they  must  have  been  a 
warlike  nation,  which  at  first  destroyed  the  traces  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Egypt,  until  afterwards  they  accommodated  themselves 
to  some  extent  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  conquered 
people.  It  was,  in  all  likelihood,  during  their  reign  that 
Joseph  came  to  Egypt,  and  the  reception  which  his  people 
met  with  in  Egypt  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Hycsos  were  a  kindred  race.  The  new  king  who  '^  knew  not 
Joseph,''  and  oppressed  the  Israelites  was  probably  the  first 
prince  of  the  native  dynasty  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hycsos. 
The  foreign  rulers  themselves  have  left  behind  no  monuments 
in  Egj-^pt,  but  the  struggles  between  them  and  the  Egjrptians 
are  represented  on  several  monuments,  in  which  the  Hycsos 
appear  as  defeated  and  fugitive  barbarians.  It  wa.s  probably 
owing  to  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  like  to 
own  that  their  country  was  ever  subject  to  foreign  rulers,  that 
the  priests  gave  no  information  about  these  occurrences  to 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

17.  The  new  monarchy  extends  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hycsos  or  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  down  to 
the  thirtieth  or  last,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
whole  period  is  in  all  essential  points  historical.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  foreign  invaders  was  the  commencement  of  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  Egyptian  history.  The  eighteenth 
dynasty,  which,  like  the  nineteenth,  had  Thebes  for  its  capi- 
tal, was  the  period  when  Egyptian  art  reached  its  highest 
point.  The  names  of  its  kings  appear  on  many  monuments 
at  Luxor  and  Eamak,  and  also  on  the  tablets  of  Abydos  and 
Kamak.     The  great  Bameses  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  was 
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«  conqaeror  who  eitended  his  domiQions  &r  and  wide,  and 
Teceired  the  tribute  of  many  subject  nations.  la  the  sontli, 
Egypt  was  extended  to  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  west  to  the  negro  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the 
east  VBS  guarded  by  strong  fortresses.  Rameses  is  further 
said  to  have  traversed  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  as  a  mighty 
GOnqneror,  and  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Persia  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Such  conquests 
reqaired  fleets,  and  Egypt  itself  must  at  that  time  have 
acquired  a  naval  power,  or  else  have  compelled  the  tribes  on 
the  Syrian  coast  to  famish  iL  The  conquests  of  Ratneses 
in  Asia  can  probably  not  be  doubted,  but  appear  not  to  have 
been  lasting,  as  afterwards  we  bear  nothing  of  a  dominion  of 
Egyptian  kings  in  those  parts.  The  stniggles  against  the 
Hycsos  seem  to  have  braced  the  nation,  and  enabled  it  not 
only  to  crush  its  oppressors,  but  to  plant  its  yoke  upon  the 
necks  of  others.  The  great  Rameses  is  probably  the  same 
king  as  the  Sesostris  or  Sesortaseu  of  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
donis.  The  period  during  which  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  extended  from  b.  c.  1655 
to  1326. 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  which  ruled  from 
B.C.  1326  to  1183,  is  very  confused;  but  Egypt  still  continued 
to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Herodotus  pieces  the 
kings  who  built  the  pyramids,  Cheops,  Chephren,  and  Myari- 
nns,  several  generations  after  Rameses  (Sesostris) ;  but  al- 
though the  names,  as  recent  discoveries  have  shewn,  are  his- 
torical, yet  the  historian  was  deceived  in  the  time  he  assigns 
to  them,  for  they  belonged  to  the  fourth  dynasty. 

18.  After  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  power  and  pros- 
perity of  Egypt  appear  to  have  gradually  decayed,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  twenty-fourth  the  country  was  subjugated  by  the 
Ethiopians,  who  furnish  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  consisting  of 
three  kings.     Herodotus  knows  only  the  first  of  them,  Sabaco 
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or  Sebichos,  who,  according  to  that  historian,  reigned  over 
Egypt  for  fifty  years  and  then  quitted  it  of  his  own  accord, 
whereupon  the  previous  king  Anysis,  having  concealed  himself 
all  that  time,  again  came  forward  and  occupied  the  throne. 
After  him  Sethos,  a  priest  of  Pthah  (Hephaestus),  usurped  the 
sovereignty,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  reduced  the  power 
of  the  military  caste  to  the  advantage  of  that  of  the  priests. 
The  cause  or  occasion  of  this  revolution  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where, but  must  probably  be  looked  for  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  for  it  had  to  some  extent  become  a 
maritime  power,  and  the  commercial  part  of  the  {)opulation 
may  have  supported  the  priestly  against  the  military  caste. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Sethos,  that  the  Assyrian  conqueror 
Sennacherib  (about  B.C.  712)  threatened  to  invade  Egypt  with 
a  large  army.  As  the  warrior  caste  bore  the  king  no  good 
will,  he  was  in  great  difficulty  in  consequence  of  their  refusal 
to  serve  against  the  invader.  Tnisting  to  a  dream,  it  is 
said,  he  formed  an  army  of  merchants,  artizans,  and  the 
|>opulace,  and  went  out  against  the  enemy.  But  during  the 
night  a  host  of  mice  injured  their  bows,  arrows,  and 
shields  so  much,  as  to  oblige  them  the  next  morning  to  take  tt) 
flight.  These  occurrences,  though  apparently  fabulous,  must 
have  some  historical  foundation ;  for  we  know  from  the  Scrip- 
tures that,  about  the  same  time,  Hezekiah,  being  hard  pressed 
by  Sennacherib,  s^mght  the  assistance  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Assyrian  army  perished  before  it  was  able  to  take  Jenisaleni. 
The  Scriptures  speak  of  an  Ethiopian  king  Thirhaka,  who 
marched  out  against  the  Assyrians,  and  this  king  is,  accord- 
ing to  Manetho,  the  third  and  last  king  of  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty,  and  identical  with  the  one  whose  name  appears  in 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  Tahraka.  As  Manetho  docs  not 
mention  either  Sethos  or  Anysis,  it  is  possible  that  these 
princes  may  have  maintained  themselves  only  in  lower  Egypt, 
while  the  upper  part  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ethiopians. 
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19.  If  there  be  any  trath  in  the  story  about  a  priest 

taking  possession  of  the  sovereign  power  in  £gypt^  it  is 

evident  that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom  most 

have  been  seriously  shaken.     The  same  truth  is  implied  in 

the  story  of  the  dodecarchy,  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 

succeeded  Sethos,  and  maintained  the  ascendancy  for  a  period 

of  thirty  years,  from  b.  c.  700  to  670.     This  dodecarchy  was 

the  government  of  twelve  contemporaneous  kings,  whom  the 

Egyptians  themselves  are  said  to  have  appointed ;  they  formed 

connections   with    one   another,   and   maintained  justice  in 

their  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.      These 

twelve  rulers  are  said  to  have  built  the  Labyrinth,  a  little 

above  lake  Moeris,  which  was  intended  to  be  their  common 

place  of  buriaL     The  remains  of  this  gigantic  building,  which 

have  recently  been  discovered,  show  that  Herodotus'  account  of 

its  three  thousand  chambers  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.    But 

he  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  ascribing  to  the  dodecarchy  a 

structure  which  can  scarcely  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  time 

of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.     The  dodecarchy  is  not  mentioned 

by  Manetho ;  but  it  would  be  hasty  to  infer  from  this,  that  our 

account  of  it  is  altogether  a  mere  fable.    The  manner  however 

in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  end  of  the  dodecarchy,  clearly 

shows  that  he  is  relating  only  a  popular  legend.     The  twelve, 

he  says,  had  received  an  oracle  at  the  beginning  of  their  reign, 

that  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  should  in  the  end  belong  to 

him  who  should  offer  a  libation  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  from 

a  brazen  vessel.     Once  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual  twelve 

golden  vessels,  brought  only  eleven ;  Psammetichus,  the  ruler 

of  Sais,  then  took  off  his  helmet  and  offered  the  libation  out 

of  it.    The  other  eleven  princes,  alarmed  by  what  they  saw,  for 

they  suddenly  remembered  the  oracle,  attacked  Psammetichus 

and  drove  him  into  the  marshy  districts  of  lower  Egypt     The 

banished  prince,  desirous  to  avenge  himself  on  his  colleagues, 

eonsnlted  the  oracle  of  Buto,  which  returned  the  answer,  that 

o 
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he  should  be  avenged  by  brazen  men  coming  from  the  sea. 
After  a  time,  Ionian  and  Carl  an  pirates  were  obliged  during 
a  storm  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  Psammetichus 
seeing  their  brazen  armour  concluded  that  they  were  the 
men  promised  by  the  oracle.  He  accordingly  induced  them 
by  liberal  promises  to  join  him,  and  with  their  assistance  he 
overthrew  his  enemies,  and  made  himself  sole  king  of  Egypt, 
which  he  governed  from  b.  c.  670  to  617. 

20.  The  mere  fact  that  a  dynasty  of  princes  acquired 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  by  means  of  foreign  support, 
opens  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  which  had 
hitherto  shut  itself  jealously  against  all  foreign  influence. 
During  this  period,  however,  Egypt  once  more  displayed,  at 
least  partially,  its  ancient  power  and  greatness;  but  this  revival 
was  of  short  duration,  for  the  nationality  of  the  Egyptians  had 
grown  inflexible  in  its  ancient  forms,  and  was  unable  to  as- 
similate the  new  elements  introduced  by  Psammetichus. 
His  object  appears  to  have  been  the  regeneration  of  Egypt 
by  means  of  Greek  civilisation,  for  to  the  lonians  and 
Carians  who  had  assisted  him  he  assigned  lands  on  the  Pelu- 
siac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  intrusted  to  them  Egyptian  boys 
to  be  instructed  in  the  manners  and  language  of  the  Greeks. 
He  further  intended  to  raise  and  strengthen  his  kingdom  by 
encouraging  the  intercourse  between  it  and  foreign  countries, 
by  opening  the  ports  to  foreign  merchants,  and  by  extending 
commerce  over  the  whole  country.  The  native  militia  was 
superseded  by  regular  Greek  soldiers,  and  a  portion  of  the 
military  caste,  offended  at  these  and  other  measures,  emi- 
grated into  Ethiopia.  He  also  formed  a  caste  of  inter- 
preters or  dragomans,  to  assist  the  natives  in  their  intercoiurse 
with  foreigners.  The  opposition  which  these  measures  called 
forth  did  not  deter  him  from  pursuing  the  path  he  had  once 
Btrack  into ;  and  both  he  and  his  successors,  who  followed 
the  same  line  of  policy,  were  supported  by  their  foreign  mer- 
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oenaries,  who  formed  the  real  strength  of  the  Egyptian 
armies.  Neither  Psammetichus,  however,  nor  his  successors, 
interfered  with  the  religion  of  their  subjects ;  we  find  them, 
on  the  contrary,  as  zealous  in  their  religious  observances  and 
in  maintaining  and  completing  the  ancient  temples,  as  any  of 
their  predecessors. 

21.  Psammetichus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Necho,  or, 
as  Herodotus  calls  him,  Necos,  who  reigned  from  b.  c.  617  to 
601.  We  have  already  related  that  this  king  employed 
Phoenician  sailors  to  circumnavigate  Africa.*  In  his  reign, 
Egypt  came  into  conflict  with  Babylonia,  which  was  then 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Judah  was  at  the 
time  in  alliance  with  Babylon,  and  its  king  Josiah,  who  opposed 
the  army  of  Necho,  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Megiddo 
in  B.C.  608.  Necho  then  took  Jerusalem,  and  having  ap- 
pointed Eliakim  king  of  the  country,  and  imposed  an  annual 
tribute  upon  it,  he  returned  to  his  own  kingdom ;  but  four 
years  later,  when  the  war  with  Babylon  was  continued,  and 
Necho  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  he  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish  or  Circesium,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  EuphrateS|  b.  c. 
604. 

This  catastrophe  put  an  end  to  Necho's  scheme  of  conquer- 
ing Syria,  which  had  already  been  partially  carried  into  effect 
by  Psammetichus.  Both  ruleis  had  not  only  been  attracted 
by  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  but  were 
guided  also  by  the  conviction  that  Syria  and  Egypt  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  each  other  for  mutual  protection. 
Necho  also  knew  that  the  two  countries  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  a  fleet,  and  accordingly  had  caused  numerous 
ships  to  be  built,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Bed 
sea.  In  this  he  must  have  been  supported  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, with  whom  he  seems  to  have  kept  up  a  good  under- 

•  S«e  p.  85. 
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standing.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  schemes  that  he 
attempted  to  connect  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  sea  hj 
a  canal,  which  undertaking  he  is  said  to  have  left  unfinished, 
because  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  lost  their  lives 
while  engaged  in  the  work ;  but  we  know  for  certain,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  canal  was  open  for  large  vessels,  and 
traces  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  It  has  now  been 
neglected  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 

22.  Necho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  who 
reigned  only  six  years,  from  b.  c.  601-595,  and  Psammis  by 
his  son  Apries  (the  Uaphris  of  the  monuments,  and  Hophra  of 
the  Old  Testament).  The  latter  reigned  from  b.  c.  595  to  570. 
Pursuing  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessors,  he  made  war 
upon  the  Phoenicians,  and  subdued  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Cyprus ; 
but  these  acquisitions  were  not  lasting,  being  snatched  away 
by  the  Babylonian  conquerors.  In  his  reign,  Egypt  was  for  the 
first  time  assailed  by  its  neighbours  in  the  west,  and  the  Greeks 
of  Gyrene  completely  annihilated  his  army  in  a  battle  at  Irasa. 
This  defeat  and  the  cruelties  to  which  it  gave  rise,  created 
great  discontent  among  his  subjects,  especially  the  soldiers, 
who  rose  against  him  in  arms.  Amasis  or  Amosis,  who  was 
despatched  by  the  king  to  pacify  the  malcontents,  was  raised 
by  them  to  the  throne,  and  then  led  the  troops  against  his 
former  master,  who,  being  supported  only  by  his  brave  Ionian 
and  Garian  mercenaries,  while  the  native  troops  sided  with 
Amasis,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  afterwards  murdered  by 
the  populace. 

Amasis  reigned  from  b.  c.  570  till  526.  He  was  a  man  of 
low  origin,  and  his  previous  conduct  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
recommend  him  to  the  higher  castes,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
been  several  times  convicted  of  theft.  But  he  possessed  the 
aflfecdon  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  disregard  nearly  all  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the 
priests.     He  displayed  daring  his  reign  great  shrewdness  and 
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prudence,  and  though  he  had  dethroned  the  race  of  Psamme* 
tichuB,  he  did  not  break  o£f  his  connection  with  the  Greeks, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  confer  considerable  privileges 
upon  them.  His  friendship  with  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoe, 
is  well  known.  In  his  reign  Egypt  enjoyed  a  prosperity  such 
as  it  never  after  experienced  under  any  of  its  native  rulers. 
He  died  just  in  time,  for  his  son  Psammenitus  had  scarcely 
been  six  months  in  possession  of  the  throne,  when  Egypt  was 
invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  the 
son  of  the  great  Cyrus,  b.  c.  526. 

23.  Egypt  thus  became  a  satrapy  or  province  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  though  its  internal  affairs  continued  to  be  managed 
by  native  kings  of  the  twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  twenty- 
ninth,  and  thirtieth  dynasties.  The  natural  and  religious 
aversion  subsisting  between  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  fre- 
quently caused  the  latter  to  rebel  against  their  foreign  oppres- 
sors, and  this  spirit  of  resistance  was  fomented  by  the  numerous 
Greek  and  Jewish  settlers  in  the  country.  The  first  great 
revolt  broke  out  in  b.  c.  487,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
who  was  ihereby  obliged  to  postpone  his  intended  invasion  of 
Greece  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  rebellion,  however, 
was  suppressed  by  his  successor  Xerxes  in  b.  c.  484.  A  second 
revolt,  under  Inarus,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  aided  by 
the  Athenians,  also  proved  unsuccessful,  after  having  lasted 
from  B.  c.  460  till  455.  Under  Amyrtaeus,  the  only  king  of 
the  twenty-eighth  dynasty,  Egypt,  from  circumstances  that 
are  not  known  to  us,  regained  its  independence.  His  sarco- 
phagus, after  many  vicissitudes,  is  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  last  revolt  occurred  during  the  thirtieth 
dynasty,  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebus  II.  ;  but  in  b.  c.  350, 
Egypt  was  reconquered  by  the  Persians,  and  the  last  king  of 
that  dynasty  withdrew  as  an  exile  into  Ethiopia.  The  coun- 
try now  remained  subject  to  Persia,  until  in  b.  c.  332  it  was 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great;  after  whose  death  it 
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again  became  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  dynasty  of 
the  Ptolemies,  mitil  in  b.  c.  30  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  Bat  of  its  history  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Romans  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  work. 


BOOK  11. 

HISTORY   OF    GREECE,   MACEDONIA,   AND 
THE  GRAECO-MACEDONIAN  KINGDOMS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  GREECE. 

1.  In  passing  from  Asia  into  Europe,  we  first  meet,  in  the 
south-eastern  peninsula  of  the  latter  continent,  with  the  Greeks, 
or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  native  name,  Hellenes.  The 
civilisation  of  this  small  but  illustrious  people  spread  its  mild 
and  beneficent  influence,  more  or  less,  over  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  in  many  respects  has  never  been  suipassed 
either  by  ancient  or  modem  nations.  Its  literature  and  its 
arts  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  epithet  classical — a 
term  which  also  comprises  the  civilisation  of  the  Romans,  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  being,  so  to  8{)cak,  plants  growing  out  of 
the  same  root,  and  belonging  to  the  same  sphere  of  intellectual 
development,  though  the  Greeks  reached  a  great  and  decided 
pre-eminence ;  for  the  civilisation  of  Greece  was  the  model 
of  that  of  Rome,  and  incomparably  more  refined  and  varied. 
In  Greece  we  find  man  endowed  with  rare  gifts  and  noble 
impulses,  which  are  either  wholly  denied  to  oriental  nations, 
or  accorded  to  them  onlv  in  an  inferior  deprree.  The  Greeks 
were  distinguished  by  a  happy  physical  organisation,  by  eztra- 
ordinaiy  acuteness,  flexibility,  and  versatility  of  mind,  and 
by  the  power  of  developing  within  their  own  nationality  a 
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vast  variety  of  specific  forms ;  they  felt  the  need,  and  possessed 
the  ability  ever  to  cast  off  that  which  had  become  obsolete  and 
antiquated,  and  to  assimilate  to  themselves  that  which  was 
new  and  full  of  life ;  they  had  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  political  liberty  and  independence,  and  were  ever 
striving  to  obtain  and  preserve  this  blessing.  Their  outward 
eyes  were  no  less  keen  in  observing  the  forms  and  beauties  of 
external  nature,  than  their  mental  vision  in  tracing  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  man  and  man,  between  man  and 
nature,  and  between  God  and  man.  But  as  nothing  human 
is  quite  perfect,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  in  the  character 
even  of  this  gifted  people,  with  features  which  cast  a  shade 
over  their  brilliant  qualities,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  sadness, 
in  the  contemplation  of  human  infirmities.  First  of  all,  the 
Greeks  were  pagans,  and  thereby  deprived  of  that  blessed 
feeling  afforded  by  the  belief  in  one  God,  who  embraces 
all  his  creatures  with  love  and  care ;  they  were  agitated  by 
strong  passions  and  desires,  which  found  vent  in  the  disputes 
among  political  parties,  and  among  the  numerous  small  states 
and  independent  communities  into  which  the  country  was 
divided.  This  want  of  union  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
their  national  independence  much  earlier  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  intellectual  superiority.  But  not- 
withstanding these  and  other  drawbacks,  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  presents  so  much  that  is  ennobling,  elevating,  and 
instructive,  that  we  may  easily  forget  the  darker  sides  of  the 
picture,  and  lovingly  dwell  upon  its  bright  and  wonderful 
phenomena. 

2.  The  name  Hellas,  by  which  Greece  was  called  by  its 
own  inhabitants,  was  originally  confined  to  a  small  district  of 
Thessaly,  whence,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was  extended  to 
all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Hellenes,  both  in  Greece  proper 
and  in  the  numerons  colonies  all  around  the  Mediterranean. 
In  a  more  restricted  sense,  however,  Hellas  signified  the  country 
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north  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  extending  northward  as  hi 
as  the  Ambracian  gnlf  in  the  west,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Peneins  in  the  east.  These  boundaries  of  Hellas  proper, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  however,  do  not  mark  the  exact  lines 
by  which  the  Greeks  or  Hellenes  were  separated  from  the 
non-Oreek  or  barbarous  tribes;  for  both  Acamania  and  ^tolia 
wore  inhabited  by  peoples  which  are  expressly  said  not  to  have 
been  Hellenes,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  writers  even 
excluded  Thessaly  from  Hellas,  extending  its  boundary  in 
the  north-east  only  as  far  as  the  Maliac  gulf.  In  the  restricted 
sense  here  described,  the  southern  peninsula  of  Greece,  called 
Peloponnesus,  formed  no  part  of  Hellas,  but  being  inhabited 
by  Hellenes,  it  was  of  course  as  much  a  part  of  Hellas,  in  its 
wider  sense,  as  Attica  or  Boeotia.  The  Romans,  for  reasons 
not  clearly  ascertained,  called  Hellas  Graecia^  and  its  inhabi- 
tants Oraeci,  and  from  these  Roman  names  the  modem  Greece 
and  Greeks  are  derived. 

3.  Hellas,  then,  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  easternmost 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  form  the  southern  extre- 
mities of  Europe,  and  among  these  three  Hellas  possesses  the 
same  advantages  that  make  Europe  superior  to  the  other 
continents ;  for  although  the  country  itself  is  but  small,  in 
fact  scarcely  so  large  as  the  little  kingdom  of  Portugal,  it 
has  an  enormous  extent  of  coast,  on  account  of  its  numerous 
bays,  gulfs,  and  creeks.  In  the  north  Hellas  was  protected 
by  a  range  of  mountains  running  from  west  to  east,  under  the 
name  of  the  Cambunian  mountains,  the  eastern  part  of  which 
was  the  celebrated  Olympus.  In  the  west  of  Thessaly,  which 
itself  forms  a  large  basin,  mount  Pindus,  the  highest  in  Greece, 
runs  from  north  to  south,  and  near  its  southern  extremity 
branches  off,  forming  the  chains  of  Othrys  and  CEta.  The 
heights  of  Phocis,  Doris,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  also  belong  to 
the  system  of  Pindus,  which  even  extends  to  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean.     Thessaly  is  separated  in  the  south  from  the 
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rest  of  Greece  by  monnt  (Eta,  which  at  the  same  time  was 
a  protection  to  the  southern  countries,  so  long  as  the  few  passes 
of  the  mountains  were  well  guarded.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  passes  is  that  of  Thermopylae,  consisting  of  a  road  lead- 
ing between  the  steep  side  of  mount  (Eta  and  the  sea.  This 
pass,  about  five  miles  in  length,  was  of  the  highest  importance, 
as  it  formed  the  only  road  into  the  southern  part  of  Greece 
for  armies  coming  from  the  north,  and,  being  in  some  parts 
extremely  narrow,  could  easily  be  defended.  At  present  the 
coast  has  been  extended  by  deposits  from  the  sea ;  but  the 
district  can  be  easily  recognised,  and  the  hot  spring,  from  which 
the  pass  derived  its  name,  still  sends  forth  its  warm  sulphu- 
reous water.  The  largest  rivers  in  all  Greece  are  the  Peneius 
in  Thessaly,  with  its  romantic  valley  near  the  mouth,  between 
mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  and  the  Ach clous  in  the  west, 
between  ^tolia  and  Acarnania. 

In  the  south  of  Thessaly  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
Hellas  is  most  obvious  and  striking  in  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  rugged  and  romantic  mountains,  some  of  which  are  bare, 
while  otlicrs  are  clad  with  rich  vegetation.  Nature  herself  here 
seems  to  render  uniformity  and  the  union  of  several  tribes  into 
one  state  impossible.  It  may  be  said  that  this  part  of  Hellas, 
between  mount  (Eta  and  the  Corintliian  gulf,  is  the  country 
of  the  most  striking  contrasts,  for  not  only  do  sea  and  land, 
mountains  and  valleys,  rugged  rocks  and  fertile  plains  alter- 
nate with  one  another  in  richest  variety,  but  two  adjoining 
plains  are  sometimes  so  different,  that  in  the  one  the  little 
rivers  and  streams  are  always  filled  with  water,  while  in  the 
other  they  are  nearly  always  dry.  During  the  hot  season  of 
the  year,  almost  all  are  dried  up,  but  the  abundant  dew  makes 
up  for  the  want  of  water.  The  courses  of  the  rivers  are  very 
short,  the  country  itself  being  narrow,  and  surrounded  nearly 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  which  in  many  places  enters  deeply 
into  the  land,  and  forms  large  bays.     The  very  form  of  the 
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ooantrj,  with  its  indentationB,  monDtains,  and  vallejv,  appears 
to  have  stamped  its  character  upon  the  inhabitants,  for  it  pre- 
Tented  their  falling  into  sloth  and  effeminacy,  while  it  braced 
them,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  activity  and  watchfulness. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  Greece  produced  an  equally 
salutary  effect ;  for  while  the  fertility  of  the  country  produced 
everything  that  was  necessary  to  sustain  life  and  to  afford 
pleasure,  yet  the  exertion  of  man  could  nowhere  be  dispensed 
with,  so  that  the  love  of  enjoyment  could  not  be  gratified 
without  labour,  the  real  condiment  of  all  pleasure.  The  heat, 
which  during  the  summer  season  would  be  oppressive,  is 
tempered  by  the  breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  some 
of  which  are,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  covered  with 
snow.  The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  sun  present  all  the  objects  of  nature  to  the  eye  in  a 
much  purer  and  brighter  light  than  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  even  more  so  than  in  Italy.  The  country  produced 
in  most  parts  abundance  of  grain,  wine,  olives,  and  figs; 
but  as  it  yielded  nothing  without  labour,  nature  herself  pre- 
vented the  Greeks  from  falling  into  that  state  of  listlessness 
and  indolence  which  in  many  Asiatic  countries  has  so  materially 
checked  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

4.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  Hellas  proper,  and 
its  different  parts  or  provinces  either  combine  all  these 
features,  or  exhibit  some  of  them  more  prominently  than 
others.  In  proceeding  from  the  south  of  Thessaly,  through 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  we  enter  the  maritime  country 
of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  and  thence  on  the  sonth-west  we 
reach  Phocis,  with  its  renowned  Parnassus,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  which  was  situated  Delphi,  celebrated  for  its  ancient 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  regarded  by  the  Hellenes  as  the  centre 
not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of  the  whole  earth.  On 
the  west  of  Phocis  was  the  little  country  of  Doris  and  the 
Ozolian  Locrians.     Further  west  we  have  the  rugged  country 
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of  iBtolia,  which  impressed  its  own  character  upon  its  inha- 
bitants, and  Acamania,  which,  separated  firom  iBtolia  by 
the  river  Acheloos,  is  washed  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  forms 
the  last  Greek  country  in  the  west.  On  turning  from  Phocis 
eastward,  we  enter  Boeotia,  which  is  divided  by  mount 
Helicon  and  its  ramifications  into  two  great  valleys.  The 
northern  one  is  a  deep  hollow  shut  in  by  mountains,  whiclv 
is  partly  filled  up  by  the  lake  Copais ;  this  lake,  however, 
is  more  like  a  large  swamp,  especially  in  summer,  for  it  is 
only  towards  the  end  of  winter  that  it  really  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  lake.  It  has  outlets  in  the  east  towards  the 
sea  by  means  of  subterraneous  passages  called  cAtabathra. 
Ancient  Orchomenos  was  situated  on  the  border  of  this  lake, 
which  sometimes  overflowed  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
was  believed  to  have  in  very  remote  times  swallowed  up 
entire  cities.  The  second  or  south-eastern  division  of  Boeotia 
formed  a  fertile  plain  with  its  capital  Thebes,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  notorious  for  their  fondness  of  good  living.  The 
atmosphere  of  Boeotia  was  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  Boeo- 
tians were  believed  to  be  dull  and  unintellectual.  Boeotia  is 
bounded  in  the  south  by  the  mountains  Cithaeron  and  Fames, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  we  have  Attica,  the  most  memorable 
region  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Greeks,  though 
its  soil  is  by  no  means  as  fertile  and  productive  as  many 
other  parts  of  Hellas.  Its  extent  of  coast  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  province  of  Greece  proper,  and  was  there- 
fore particularly  calculated  to  direct  the  attention  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  a  maritime  life.  On  its  western  side,  where  the 
sea  forms  the  Saronic  gulf,  we  have  its  capital  Athens  with 
the  port- town  of  Piraeus.  Attica  is  separated  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  sea  and  by  the  small  country  of  Megaris. 

5.  The  great  peninsula  of  Greece  terminates  in  a  smaller 
one,  Peloponnesus,  which,  however,  is  an  island  rather  than 
a  peninsula,  being  connected  with  central  Greece  only  by  the 
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narrow  isthmns  of  Corinth.  Nearly  ihe  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesiifl  is,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  a  mountainous  country,  and 
some  of  its  mountains  are  of  considerable  height.  Arcadia 
the  central  part,  is  a  high,  uneven,  and  rough  table-land, 
but  contains  excellent  pasture,  \v'hence  its  inhabitants  devoted 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  feeding  of  flocks.  The 
rough  climate  and  their  mode  of  life  kept  the  Arcadians 
throughout  the  history  of  Greece  in  a  more  primitive  state 
than  any  of  the  other  Greeks.  The  plateau  of  Arcadia, 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountaias,  which  send 
thmr  ramifications  into  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  All  the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  bear  strong 
marks  of  great  convulsions  that  have  taken  place  in  their 
formation,  in  some  parts  masses  of  rocks  being  piled  upon 
one  another,  while  others  are  distinguished  by  deep  and  wild 
ravines.  The  other  countries  or  provinces  of  Peloponnesiu 
are  grouped  around  the  central  heights  of  Arcadia.  The 
northern  coast  land  comprises  Achaia,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth ; 
in  the  east  Argolis  consists  of  a  peninsula.  In  the  south 
of  Arcadia  mount  Taygetus  extends  southward  as  far  as 
cape  Taenaron,  and  divides  Messenia  from  Laconia;  while 
an  eastern  branch,  mount  Pamon,  runs  almost  parallel,  and 
terminates  in  cape  Malea.  Sparta,  the  capital  of  Laconia, 
was  situated  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  river  Eurotas,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  greater  part 
of  Laconia,  being  a  rough  mountainous  country,  admitted 
of  little  cultivation,  though  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas 
contained  some  very  fertile  districts.  Messenia,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  has  many  rich  plains,  was  among  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Greece.  On  the  western  coast,  between 
Messenia  and  Achaia,  we  have  Elis  with  its  fruitful  plains 
and  its  mild  delicious  climate.  Olympia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius,  though  it  was  not  a  city  but  only  a  mass  of  groves, 
altars,  temples,  a  race-course,  and  other  buildings  erected  for 
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the  convenience  of  the  Hellenes  assembling  there  every  four 
years  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  was  a  place 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  capital,  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  country. 

6.  The  numerous  islands  by  which  Greece  is  surrounded 
belong  to  it  in  all  essential  points,  for  they  are  of  the  same 
physical  and  geological  structure,  and  were  at  one  time,  no 
doubt,  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  from  which  they  have 
been  torn  by  volcanic  or  other  agencies.  The  fertile  island 
of  Euboea  stretches  along  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica ;  it  is 
traversed  by  high  mountains  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Pindus. 
The  same  chain  is  continued  in  the  islands  on  the  south-east 
of  Euboea  and  Attica,  and  extends  as  far  as  Astypalaea ;  but 
Cos  and  the  other  islands  in  the  north  and  south  of  it  belong 
to  Asia.  The  ancients  called  the  European  group  of  these 
islands  the  Cyclades  (lying  in  a  circle),  and  the  Asiatic 
Sporadts  (the  scattered).  The  -^gean  sea,  in  which  all 
these  islands  are  situated,  is  closed  in  the  south  by  Crete, 
the  largest  of  all  the  Greek  isles.  As  the  navigation  of  the 
ancients  consisted  chiefly  in  coasting  or  sailing  across  narrow 
channels,  these  islands  were  of  the  greatest  convenience  to 
the  Greeks  in  their  intercourse  with  Asia,  Aiiica,  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  all  of  which  countries  accordingly  were  colonised  by 
them  at  an  early  period. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE    MYTHICAL   PERIOD    OF   GREEK   HISTORY. 

1.  The  history  of  Greece  from  its  earliest  dawn  down  to 
the  migration  of  the  Dorians,  about  b.  c.  1100,  is  thoroughly 
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mythical,  for  all  the  actions  of  individual  men,  as  well  as  of 
whole  communities,  are  described  as  influenced  by  and  inter- 
fered with  by  an  imaginary  world  of  gods  and  beings  of  a 
higher  order.     But  this  very  period,  which  in  history  is  the 
most  obscure,  has  been  surrounded  by  the  |>oetic  and  imagina- 
tiye  genius  of  the  Greeks  with  a  lustre  quite  unequalled  in 
the  legendary  history  of  any  other  nation.     It  was  to  them 
the  period  of  the  great  and  mighty  heroes  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  their  glorious  ancestors ;  who  were  guided  in  their 
exploits  by  the  gods,  or  struggled  against  their  oppression 
and  persecution ;    it  was   the  period  of  which  the  events 
were  immortalised  by  poets  and  artists,  and  in  later  times 
believed  with  the  same  firmness  as  the  occurrences  of  well 
authenticated  history.    It  would  however  be  a  senous  mistake 
if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  mythical  lays  of  the  ancient 
heroes  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  poets.     Poets  did  not  invent  the  substance  of  the 
lays,  but  derived  it  from  the  legends  current  among  the 
people ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  well-known  stories, 
when  clothed  in  poetic  language,  had  such  a  charm,  and 
exercised  such  an  influence  upon  the  Greeks,  who  derived  from 
them  their  chief  mental  food  and  sustenance.     Their  faith  in 
those  legends  was  for  a  long  time  very  intense,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  heroes  was  kept  alive  not  only  in  poetry,  but  by 
relics  shown  in  different  places,  by  their  tombs,  and  temples 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  Hellas.     We  must  further  not 
be  supposed  to  assert  that  after  the  Doric  migration  mythical 
legends  all  at  once  give  way  to  history,  for  real  history  does 
not  begin  until  the  time   of  which  we  have  contemporary 
records,  and  that  time  commences  in  Greece  at  a  much  later 
period  than  among  the  Asiatic  nations  which  had  a  historical 
literature.     Historians  do  not  appear  in  Greece  until  about 
five  centuries  after  the  Doric  migration,  and  during  this  inter- 
vening period  between  the  mythical  and  truly  historical  ages 
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the  tendency  to  form  myths  was  by  no  means  extinct ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  events  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  acquired 
more  of  a  mythical  than  of  a  really  historical  character ;  but 
the  mythical  tendency  no  longer  metamorphosed  events  in  the 
same  way  as  before  ;  poets  did  not,  until  a  very  late  period, 
take  their  subjects  from  that  intermediate  epoch,  and  conse- 
quently no  deep  interest  in  the  occurrences  of  that  period 
was  felt  or  created.  When,  therefore,  historians  afterwards 
arose,  the  events  of  that  period  were  either  little  known  or 
known  only  as  popular  traditions. 

2.  It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  endeavour  to 
discover  that  which  constitutes  the  real  groundwork  of  these 
rich  and  numerous  legends  and  traditions  about  the  early 
Gbeeks ;  but  this  task  is  beset  with  insurmountable  difficulties. 
The  immense  variety  of  Greek  legends  so  singularly  inter- 
woven with  one  another,  and  often  contradictory,  present  at 
first  sight  an  inextricable  chaos,  from  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  extract  anything  of  historical  value.  The  stories 
about  the  heroes  form  the  principal  part  of  the  mythical  his- 
tory, but  some  of  them  are  so  much  interwoven  with  fables 
about  the  gods,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one  set 
from  the  other.  So  long  as  the  legends  about  the  gods  were 
implicitly  believed,  no  inquiries  were  made,  but  as  soon  as  the 
frdth  in  the  gods  disappeared  among  the  better  educated 
classes  of  the  Greeks,  several  modes  of  explanation  were  de- 
vised. Some  considered  the  myths  to  be  mere  allegories  or 
symbols,  embodying  certain  physical,  ethical,  or  religious 
truths ;  others  imagined  that  the  gods  had  originally  been 
great  men,  as  kings  and  heroes,  to  whom  their  fellow-men 
paid  divine  honours  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  their 
race.  This  latter  view,  though  the  most  foolish  and  super- 
ficial of  all,  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  authors 
of  antiquity,  and  has  maintained  its  groimd  with  many  even 
in  modem  times. 
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3.  Myths  are  never  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  or  fanciful 
operation  of  the  human  mind,  but  are  formed,  in  the  early 
periods  of  a  nation's  history,  instinctively  and  necessarily,  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  men  look  at  nature  and 
the  phenomena  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  laws 
according  to  which  this  process  took  place  among  the  Greeks 
can  still  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  acjcuracy,  from  the 
Domeroos  instances  which  s()eak  for  themselves,  and  from  the 
rich  literature  which  reveals  to  us  the  i)eculiar  views  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  that  gifted  people.  Ancient  institutions 
and  customs,  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  could  be 
given,  were  accounted  for  by  mythical  stories,  in  which  their 
origin  was  ascribed  to  certain  occurrences ;  facts  connecte<l 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods  v/ere  metamorphosed  into  legends 
about  their  apparitions  and  interferences  in  human  affairs ; 
emigrants,  taking  with  them  from  their  former  homes  the 
worship  of  a  particular  divinity,  would  naturally  form  the 
belief,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  the  god  himself  had  com- 
manded them  to  quit  their  country,  and  had  guided  them  to 
their  new  homes.  Legends,  moreover,  which  the  settlers 
found  established  in  foreign  lands,  were  eagerly  caught  up 
and  combined  with  those  which  they  brought  with  them. 
These,  and  innumerable  other  circumstances,  were  the  natural 
sources  of  mythical  legends;  but  it  is  nevertheless  often 
a  matter  of  extreme  diflSculty  in  any  given  case  to  find  the 
right  key  to  the  explanation  of  a  myth  ;  this  will  be  easily 
understood  if  we  remember  that  a  simple  legend  has  often 
been  greatly  modified  and  embellished  by  poets,  so  that  we 
are  required  not  only  to  divest  the  legend  from  these  [poetical 
additions,  but  to  discover  the  tnie  ft)undation  of  the  simple 
legend  itself.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
the  creative  genius  of  the  Greeks  had  died  away,  they  them- 
selves undertook  the  task  of  collecting  the  mythical  legends 

of  their  nation ;  and  the  rich  stores  of  information  accessible 
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that  led  them  into  ISurope,  hut  prohahly  aroee  from  the 
ftuci  that,  during  the  sabseqaent  commotions  in  the  countries 
occupied  by  them,  they  were  expelled,  and  obliged  to  seek  new 
homes  in  foreign  countries,  as,  for  example,  during  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  Greece  in  and  after  the  Trojan  times. 
The  most  recent  ethnological  and  philological  inquiries  have 
yielded  the  following  results  in  regard  to  this  intricate  question, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  substantial  correctness. 
The  population  of  Europe  immigrated  from  the  East  at  a 
time  which  lies  beyond  all  history.     The  first  great  body  of 
immigrants  was  in  all  probability  that  which  peopled  the 
larger  part  of  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  which  we  may 
call  Pelasgians,  for  the  name  is  of  no  consequence.     They 
probably  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  occupied  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  mount  Haemus  and  the  Alps— one  branch 
occupying  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Greece,  and  the  other  the 
peninsula  of  Italy,  in  which  countries  they  gradually  proceeded 
from  north  to  south.      Some  of  these  Pelasgians,  however, 
appear  to  have  remained  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river  Maeander  in  the 
south.     It  is  self-evident  that  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
uEgean  were  likewise  occupied  by  them.     Some  few  parts  of 
Greece  appear  about  the  same  time  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  tribes  foreign  to  the  Pelasgians.      The  races  which  at 
subsequent  periods  successively  immigrated  into  Europe,  and 
occupied  the  countries  north  of  mount  Haemus,  were  the  Celts, 
Germans,  and  Slavonians,  all  of  which  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  great  parent  stock,  as  their  languages  testify ; 
but  the  a£E[nity  among  the  different  tribes  of  the  Pelasgians 
who  took  possession  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  much  greater. 

5.  The  Hellenes  in  Thessaly  were  probably  only  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  great  Pelasgian  race ;  at  least  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  language  they  differed  no  more 
than  the  Gt>ths  and  Saxons,  two  tribes  of  the  Germanic  stock. 
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to  them  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  whole  mass  to  something 
resembling  a  continuous  history ;  but  they  were  ignorant  in 
their  notions  about  the  nature  of  mythical  legends,  whence  we 
cannot  always  place  full  confidence  in  their  statements,  nor  can 
we  distinguish  the  original  materials  which  they  collected,  from 
the  additions  which  they  themselves  devised  as  connecting  links. 
4.  Thus,  if  we  inquire  after  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  we  meet  with  statements  which  have  proved  the 
greatest  puzzle  to  all  historians  that  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  light  upon  the  question.  The  Hellenes,  the  name 
which  subsequently  belonged  to  the  whole  nation,  appear  in 
the  earliest  traditions  as  inhabiting  only  a  part  of  Thessaly, 
whence  they  are  said  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  of 
continental  Greece,  and  the  islands  surrounding  it.  But 
while  they  were  yet  confined  to  a  portion  of  Thessaly,  they 
were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  great  race  commonly 
called  Pelasgians.  Who  these  Pelasgians  were,  is  a  question 
which  the  ancients  themselves  were  unable  to  solve,  and 
which  modem  writers  have  answered  in  the  most  different 
ways.  This  much  is  certain,  that  in  the  remotest  ages  they 
occupied  the  north-western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  that  in  the  historical  ages 
they  had  vanished  everywhere,  except  in  a  few  isolated  places, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  and  continued  to  speak 
their  ancient  language.  It  was  this  early  disappearance  of  the 
Pelasgians  that  gave  rise  to  the  differences  and  contradictions 
in  the  traditions  about  them,  for  while  some  called  them  auto- 
chthones, that  is,  sprung  from  the  earth  itself,  others  state 
that  they  had  immigrated  from  abroad,  and  had  led  a  wan- 
dering life.  The  notion  that  they  were  autochthones  implies 
no  more  than  that  they  had  inhabited  the  south-east  of 
Europe  from  time  immemorial,  that  is,  probably  from  about 
the  nineteenth  century  before  Christ.  The  wandering  charac* 
ter  ascribed  to  them  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  the  migrations 
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that  led  them  into  ISurope,  but  probably  arose  from  the 
hd  that,  dnring  the  subBequent  commotions  in  the  countries 
occupied  by  them,  they  were  expelle<l,  and  obliged  to  seek  nem- 
homes  in  foreign  countries,  as,  for  example,  during  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  Greece  in  and  after  the  Trojan  times. 
The  most  recent  ethnological  and  philological  inquiries  have 
yielded  the  following  results  in  regard  to  this  intricate  question, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  substantial  correctness. 
The  population  of  Europe  immigrated  from  the  East  at  a 
time  which  lies  beyond  all  history.  The  first  great  body  of 
immigrants  was  in  all  probability  that  which  peopled  the 
larger  part  of  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  which  we  may 
call  Pelasgians,  for  the  name  is  of  no  consequence.  They 
probably  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  occupied  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  mount  Haemus  and  the  Alps— one  branch 
occupying  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Greece,  and  the  other  the 
peninsula  of  Italy,  in  which  countries  they  gradually  proceeded 
from  north  to  south.  Some  of  these  Pelasgians,  however, 
appear  to  have  remained  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river  Maeander  in  the 
south.  It  is  self-evident  that  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Mgeaxk  were  likewise  occupied  by  them.  Some  few  parts  of 
Ghreece  appear  about  the  same  time  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  tribes  foreign  to  the  Pelasgians.  The  races  which  at 
subsequent  periods  successively  immigrated  into  Europe,  and 
occupied  the  countries  north  of  mount  Haemus,  were  the  Celts, 
Germans,  and  Slavonians,  all  of  which  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  great  parent  stock,  as  their  languages  testify ; 
but  the  a£E[nity  among  the  different  tribes  of  the  Pelasgians 
who  took  possession  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  much  greater. 

5.  The  Hellenes  in  Thessaly  were  probably  only  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  great  Pelasgian  race ;  at  least  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  language  they  differed  no  more 
than  the  Gt>ths  and  Saxons,  two  tribes  of  the  Germanic  stock. 
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This  close  affinity  between  Hellenes  and  Pelasgians  also  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable, 
that  during  the  extension  and  conquests  of  the  former,  the 
latter  so  completely  amalgamated  and  united  with  them,  that 
afterwards  nearly  all  traces  of  the  original  differences  disap- 
peared— a  result  which  could  scarcely  have  followed,  had  the 
two  races  been  quite  distinct.  As  to  the  state  of  civilisation 
among  the  Pelasgians  previous  to  their  subjugation  by,  or 
amalgamation  with  the  Hellenes,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
they  were  little  better  than  savages;  but  we  have  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  that  the  whole  race,  even  before 
the  separation  which  led  one  branch  into  Greece  and  the 
other  into  Italy,  had  attained  possession  of  at  least  the 
elements  of  civilisation.  Many  words  referring  to  agricul- 
ture, the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  human  habitations,  are  com- 
mon to  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  thus  prove  that 
the  things  designated  by  such  words  must  have  been  known 
to  the  nati(ms  before  their  separation  and  dispersion.  The 
same  fact  is  implied  in  various  traditions,  as,  for  example, 
that  the  first  town  on  earth  was  built  by  a  son  of  Pelasgus, 
that  the  most  ancient  towns  and  institutions  in  general  are 
referred  to  the  Pelasgians — that  they  invented  a  number  of 
things  required  in  agriculture,  and  lastly,  that  they  were  the 
first  to  make  use  of  the  alphabet  which  was  introduced  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians.  Other  evidences  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life  by  thc>se  earliest  inha- 
bitants of  Greece,  exist  at  this  day  in  many  parts  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  in  the  gigantic  remains  of  architectural  structures, 
such  as  royal  palaces,  treasure-houses,  and  walls  built  of  large 
square  or  polygon  blocks.  These  we  find  in  Italy,  and  in 
Arcadia,  Argolis,  and  Epirus.  Even  large  tunnels  and  dikes 
are  ascribed  to  them. 

6.  Their  religion  consisted,  no  doubt,  mainly  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  powers  of  nature,  many  traces  of  which  are  visible 
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also  in  the  religion  of  the  Hellenes,  tlioiitrh  they  are  more 
numerous  in  the  purer  religion  of  the  Italians.  Their  prin- 
cipal god  was  Zeus,  whose  most  ancient  seat  of  worship  was 
at  Dodona  in  Epiriis.  He  there  also  had  an  oracle  which 
retained  its  celebrity  for  a  very  long  period,  until  in  the  end 
it  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Delphi.  This  male  divinity  had 
his  counterpart  in  the  female  Dione,  who  was  his  wife,  and 
the  mother  of  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  representing  love  and 
fertility.  In  some  parts,  such  as  the  islands  of  Samothrace, 
Imbros,  and  Lemnos,  in  the  north  of  the  ^gean,  a  certain 
mysterious  Pelasgic  worship  continued  to  exist  down  to  a  late 
period.  The  most  remarkable  branch  of  the  Pelasgians  were 
the  Pierian  Thracians,  who  inhabited  the  coast  district  of 
Macedonia  north  of  mount  Olympus,  for  mythology  tells  us 
that  there  the  first  poets  flourished,  such  as  Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
Thamyris,  Eumolpus,  and  Linus,  all  mythical  personages  who 
probably  never  existed ;  but  the  legends  alwut  them  show 
that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks,  poetn*  hail 
been  widely  and  enthusiastically  cultivated  by  tlie  Pelasgian 
Pierians,  and  had  been  employed  by  them  for  the  exaltation 
and  embellishment  of  their  religious  worship. 

7.  The  civilisation  thus  commenced  by  the  Pelasgians 
entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  development  at  the  time  when 
the  Hellenes  began  to  spread  over  central  and  southern 
Greece.  The  origin  of  the  Hellenes  is  connected  in  the 
fabulous  legends  with  the  earliest  period  of  the  mythical 
ages,  and  their  ancestral  hero  is  called  Hellen,  a  son  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  the  pair  saved  from  the  great  flood. 
Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  iEolus,  all  of 
whom  emigrated  and  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Greece.  Xuthus,  from  whom  no  tribe  derived  its  name,  had 
two  sons,  Ion  and  Achaeus,  to  whom  this  honour  was  assigned. 
In  this  manner  Greek  mythology  traced  the  four  tribes  into 
which  the  Greek  nation  was  divided,  viz.,  the  Dorians,  lonians, 
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Achaeans,  and  ^Slolians,  to  four  descendants  of  Hellen.  These 
heroes,  like  Hellen  himself,  and  their  stories,  are  neither 
historically  nor  poetically  true;  the  heroes  are  nothing  bnt 
ethnic  symbols  and  artless  personifications  to  represent  the 
whole  nation  and  the  branches  into  which  it  was  divided; 
and  the  story  about  them  in  all  probability  is  one  of  those  in 
which  the  later  Greeks  embodied  their  notions  regarding  the 
ancient  state  of  things  in  their  country,  whence  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  genuine  ancient  tradition.  Other  more  ancient 
and  more  genuine  traditions,  as  those  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
confine  Hellen  and  the  Hellenes  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  and  do 
not  represent  them  as  opposed  to  or  distinct  from  the  Pelasgians, 
but  partially  connect  them,  as,  for  example,  when  Poseidon 
is  called  the  father  of  Achaeus  and  Pelasgus.  Herodotus,  so 
far  from  regarding  Hellenes  and  Pelasgians  as  races  opposed 
to  each  other,  calls  the  Dorians  a  Hellenic  and  the  lonians 
a  Pelasgian  people,  so  that  the  Pelasgians  are  drawn  into  the 
circle  of  the  Hellenes.  The  iBolians  also  are  called  Pelasgians. 
All  this  justifies  the  conclusion  that  not  till  several  centuries 
after  the  Trojan  times,  when  the  Greeks  had  become  conscious 
of  their  national  unity,  did  the  idea  of  deriving  their  origin  from 
one  common  hero,  and  the  several  branches  from  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  present  itself  to  their  minds.  The  reason  why 
the  Hellenes  were  privileged  to  give  their  name  to  the  whole 
of  Greece,  is  a  subject  on  which  we  can  only  form  conjectures. 
8.  At  a  time  considerably  more  remote  than  the  Trojan 
war,  in  which  we  find  the  Hellenes  in  the  north,  and  the 
Achaeans  in  the  south,  the  Hellenes,  perhaps  pressed  on  by 
neighbouring  barbarians,  quitted  their  Thessalian  homes,  and 
gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  subduing,  by  their 
superiority  in  arms,  the  un warlike  tribes  of  the  Pelasgians 
and  others  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  If  we  view  the 
state  of  the  country  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  find 
in  a  part  of  Thessaly  the  ^olians,  and  along  with  them  the 
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BoeotianB  and  MiDjans,  who  were  likewise  .£olian6 ;  in  an- 
other part  of  Thessalj,  we  fiud  the  Achaean  Myrmidons  or 
Hellenes,  while  other  Achaeans  occur  in  the  east  and  south  of 
Peloponnesus.  The  two  races  of  the  Achaeans  and  iEolians 
are  the  most  prominent  during  the  mythical  period,  while 
in  the  historical  ages  the  Dorians  and  lonians  stand  forth  as 
the  most  conspicuous  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race.  The 
Dorians,  during  the  legendary  period^  inhabited  the  small 
country  of  Doris,  between  mount  CEta  and  Parnassus,  while 
the  lonians  were  in  possession  of  Attica,  Euboca,  and  the 
north  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which  bore  the  name  of  ^Egialeia. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Hellenes  became  the  masters  of 
Greece  was  not  the  same  in  all  parts ;  in  some  instances  the 
conquered  Pelasgians  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  ser\'itude,  in 
others,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  became  completely 
united ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  these  latter  cases,  the 
old  Pelasgian  population  was  numerically  far  superior  to  the 
conquering  Hellenes.  This  would  account  for  the  lonians 
and  .^iolians  being  called  Pelasgians,  while  the  Dorians 
remained  Hellenes.  The  civilisation  which  grew  out  of  the 
Hellenisation  of  Greece  was  by  no  means  a  new  one,  but 
rather  a  continuation  of  that  already  commenced  by  the 
Pelasgians ;  a  fresh  impulse  only  was  given  by  the  Hellenes, 
themselves  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgian  stock,  but  '^  containing  its 
best  and  purest  blood,  and  destined  to  unfold  the  noblest 
Acuities  implanted  in  its  constitution,  and  to  raise  the  life  of 
the  nation  to  the  highest  stage  which  it  was  capable  of 
reaching.'* 

9.  Such  were  the  native  elements  constituting  the  nation 
of  the  Greeks.  But  there  are  also  traditions  stating  that 
foreigners  from  distant  countries  immigrated  into  Greece, 
made  its  inhabitants  acquainted  with  various  arts  and  insti- 
tutions of  civilised  life,  and  gave  their  names  to  cities  and 
countries.     The  most  celebrated  among  these  alleged  immi- 
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grants  are  Cecrops,  reported  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  and 
built  the  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  Cadmns,  the  son  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian king,  Agenor,  who,  when  seeking  his  sister  Europa, 
came  to  Boeotia,  and  there  founded  the  Cadmea,  the  Acropolis 
of  Thebes  (he  was  also  said  to  have  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  the  arts  of  writing  and  of  melting  and  using  metals) ; 
Danaus,  who,  with  his  fifty  daughters,  is  reported  to  have  come 
from  Egypt,  fleeing  from  his  brother  ^gyptus ;  and  Pelops, 
lastly,  a  Phrygian  or  Lydian,  a  son  of  Tantalus,  acquired 
dominion  over  a  large  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  peninsula.  Both  the  ancients  and  the  modems, 
nntil  recent  times,  believed  that  tliese  traditions  were  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  that  Greece  received  colonists  and  some 
important  religious  and  social  institutions  from  the  east  and 
from  Egypt.  But  in  our  own  days,  very  few  men  adhere  to 
this  antiquated  belief.  According  to  the  genuine  Attic  tra- 
dition, Cecrops,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Athenian  state, 
was  no  foreigner  at  all,  but  an  Attic  autochthon,  and  the 
notion  of  his  being  an  Egyptian  did  not  become  current  until 
the  fifth  century  b.  c.  It  originated  in  the  vanity  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  were  anxious  to  impress  upon  the 
Greeks  that  their  institutions  were  all  more  or  less  derived 
from  Egypt.  The  story  about  Cadmus  seems  to  have  a 
better  foundation,  not  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Cadmus 
ever  lived,  or  did  what  tradition  ascribes  to  him ;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  existed  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  alpha- 
bet from  the  Phoenicians.  The  story  of  Danaus  can  be 
shewn  to  be  of  genuine  Greek  origin,  and  had  originally 
nothing  to  do  with  Egypt;  it  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
source  as  the  legend  about  Cecrops.  The  traditions  about 
Pelops  are  very  contradictory,  for  Homer  si)eaks  of  him  not 
as  a  foreign  immigrant,  but  as  a  native  prince,  and  others 
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describe  him  as  an  Achaean.  The  whole  legend  seems  to 
be  fonnded  npon  some  vague  recollection  of  an  ancient  connec- 
tion between  Greece  and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

10.  But  though  we  must  reject  these  stories  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we  need  not  on 
this  account  deny  that  at  some  remote  period  adventurers, 
either  singly  or  in  bands,  immigrated  into  Greece  and  took  up 
their  permanent  abode  there;  we  must,  however,  decidedly 
reject  the  idea  that  such  adventurers  or  exiles  from  foreign 
countries  exercised  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  religious, 
social,  or  political  institutions  of  the  Greeks.  An  original 
connection  between  the  east  and  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  is  an  established  fact,  proved  by  ethnology  and  philo- 
logy ;  but  the  Greek  language  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  any 
influence  exercised  by  a  Semitic  people  or  by  the  Egyptians. 
In  most  of  the  traditions  about  foreign  settlements  in  Greece, 
it  is  assumed  that  its  inhabitants  lived  in  a  state  of  wildness, 
and  that  they  received  the  first  elements  of  civilisation  from 
the  foreign  colonists ;  but  we  have  seen  that  these  elements 
must  have  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  even 
before  their  separation  from  their  kinsmen  in  India  and 
Italy.  In  matters  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Greeks  were  much  indebted  to  eastern 
nations,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  what  they 
possessed  in  later  times  was  originally  the  common  property 
of  all  the  nations  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  and  how  much 
was  imported  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Pelasgians 
and  Hellenes  were  already  established  in  Greece.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  these  and  similar  matters,  certain  it  is 
that  both  the  ideas  and  institutions  which  the  Pelasgians 
brought  with  them  from  Asia,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
subsequently  imported  to  them  from  the  same  quarter,  were 
in  Greece  so  much  modified,  and  so  changed  in  character, 
as  to  become  something  quite  different.     Ghreek  civilisation 
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formic  altogether  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  oriental  nations, 
by  its  freedom  from  priestly  thraldom,  and  by  its  active  intel- 
lectual development  in  all  social  and  political  relations. 

11.  K  we  follow  the  genealogies  of  the  princely  houses 
in  the  Greek  legends,  we  find  that  the  period  from  the  sons 
of  Hellen  down  to  the  fall  of  Troy  embraces  about  six  gene- 
rations, or  two  hundred  years,  from  b.  c.  1400  to  1200,  which 
form  what  may  be  properly  termed  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
This  period  is  filled  with  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes  for  the  protection  of  the  helpless  and  oppressed, 
against  robbers,  wild  beasts,  and  monsters;  it  abounds  in 
stories  about  adventures  to  satisfy  ambition  and  the  desire 
to  possess  what  was  deemed  most  precious.  To  ransack 
and  destroy  inofiensive  towns,  to  roam  about  the  sea  for 
plunder,  and  carry  away  from  the  coast-districts  cattle  and 
men,  and  sell  the  latter  as  slaves,  were  not  regarded  as  dis- 
reputable pursuits.  But  a  right  feeling  of  humanity,  and  a 
sense  of  awe  for  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  all  crimes,  softened 
and  subdued  the  violent  passions  of  the  Greeks  of  those  days, 
who,  during  that  period  of  chivalrous  enterprise,  strengthened 
their  courage  and  were  prevented  by  restless  activity  from 
sinking  into  barbarism  and  stolid  insensibility.  To  refuse 
protection  and  support  to  a  suppliant  or  beggar,  to  abuse 
the  law  of  hospitality,  was  regarded  as  a  grave  ofience  against 
Zeus,  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  Such  were  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  Hellenes  during  the  heroic 
period,  which  exhibit  them  in  a  light  not  unlike  that  of  the 
chivalrous  ages  in  the  later  history  of  Europe.  Throughout 
that  period  the  Hellenes  appear  as  the  ruling  class,  while  the 
ancient  conquered  population  was  held  in  different  degrees  of 
subjection  in  the  several  parts  of  Greece. 

12.  None  of  the  heroic  families  is  more  celebrated  than 
that  of  Danaus  in  Argos,  whose  great  grand-daughter  Danae 
became,  by  Zeus,  the  mother  of  Perseus ;  from  this  latter  was 
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descended  Heracles,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Greek 
heroes,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmena,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Perseus.  The  numerous  and  gigantic  exploits  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  legends  cannot  have  been  performed  by  one  man, 
or  even  by  one  generation  of  men.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  embodying  all  the  labours  and  toils  which 
mankind  in  its  infancy  has  to  sustain  against  nature ;  such 
are,  for  example,  the  stories  of  bis  having  cleft  rocks,  turned 
the  course  of  rivers,  opened  or  stopped  the  subterraneous 
outlets  of  lakes,  and  cleared  the  land  of  noxious  wild  beasts. 
The  second  class  of  his  exploits  represents  a  state  of  society 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  preceding  one,  when  the 
different  tribes  have  settled  in  fixed  abodes,  and  are  strug- 
gling with  one  another  for  possession  and  dominion.  The 
hero  accordingly  appears  as  the  protector  of  the  weak  and 
helpless,  and  as  the  chastiser  of  cruel  tyrants.  In  all  these 
rich  and  varied  traditions,  Heracles  represents  and  embodies 
the  history  of  two  distinct  phases  in  human  progress.  The 
exploits  ascribed  to  him,  especially  those  performed  in  foreign 
lands,  are  probably  of  foreign,  especially  Phoenician  origin,  for 
the  Heracles  of  that  nation  was  worshipped  in  all  their  settle- 
ments round  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  stories  of  his  wan- 
derings and  exploits  were  incorporated  by  the  Greeks  with 
those  of  their  own  national  hero. 

13.  Attica  had  its  own  hero  in  the  person  of  Theseus,  to 
whom,  likewise,  exploits  are  ascribed  which  can  only  have 
been  the  work  of  ages.  His  history,  though  rich  and  varied 
in  detail,  is  as  fabulous  as  that  of  the  kings  who  are  said  to 
have  preceded  him.  He  is  described  as  a  son  of  ^geus  and 
JUthra,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Troezen.  To  him  are 
ascribed  similar  adventures  and  exploits  as  those  related  of 
Heracles,  and  which  must  therefore  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light.  But  he  is  especially  celebrated  in  Attic  story  as  the 
hero  who  united  the  independent  towns,  or  political  com- 
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mnnities  of  the  country,  into  one  state,  who  divdded  the 
people  into  three  classes,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  political  constitution  of  Athens.  His  story  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  another  hero,  Minos,  King  of  Crete, 
who  ruled  over  the  sea  by  his  mighty  fleets,  and  levied  a 
heavy  tribute  upon  Athens,  from  which  Theseus  delivered 
his  country  by  slaying  the  monster  Minotaums.  Minos  is, 
like  Theseus,  described  as  a  wise,  political  legislator,  though 
the  laws  commonly  ascribed  to  him  belong  to  a  much  later 
period,  being  the  work  of  Dorian  settlers  in  Crete,  who  did 
not  establish  themselves  in  the  island  until  the  period  between 
the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  occupation  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
same  race. 

14.  We  might  here  enumerate  a  great  many  other  heroes 
and  their  exploits,  such  as  the  tragic  fate  of  the  royal  house 
of  Thebes,  and  the  story  of  the  Calydonian  hunt ;  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  two  celebrated  expeditions 
to  foreign  lands,  which  were  conducted  by  confederate  chieftains 
and  their  followers — we  mean  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  that  against  Troy.  The  form  in  which  the  story  of  the 
former  is  usually  related  runs  as  follows  : — Shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Trojan  war,  Jason,  a  Thessalian  prince,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  his  kinsman,  Pelias  of  lolcos,  who  per- 
suaded the  prince  to  embark  in  a  maritime  expedition  full  of 
danger,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  perish  abroad.  He  was 
to  sail  to  Colchis,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  thence 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  there  preserved.  A  vessel  was 
built  of  unusual  size,  and,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  the  most 
illustrious  heroes  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  Jason  set  sail. 
After  many  adventures  they  reached  Colchis,  and  not  only 
gained  their  end,  but  Jason  carried  off"  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the 
Colchian  king  ^etes,  through  whose  assistance  he  had  obtained 
the  golden  fleece.  The  return  of  the  heroes  was  connected  with 
as  many  adventures  as  their  voyage  to  Colchis.     The  story  of 
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which  this  is  an  outline,  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  a  poetical 
invention :  the  adventure  is  incomprehensible  in  its  design, 
astonishing  in  its  execution,  connected  with  no  conceivable 
caose,  and  is  attended  with  no  sensible  effect  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  whence  the  Greeks  at  that  age  could  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  Colchis,  and  still  more  that  at  that  early  period 
they  should  have  ventured  on  a  maritime  expedition  to  so  dis- 
tant a  region.  The  object  of  the  undertaking  is  still  more 
mysterious,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  conjectures.  The 
story  about  the  fleece  itself  was,  tbat  Phrixus,  having  been 
rescued  from  his  father's  vengeance,  bad  been  transported  by  a 
ram  across  the  sea  to  Colchis,  and  that  on  his  arrival  there  he 
had  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus,  and  nailed  the  fleece  to  an  oak 
in  the  grove  of  Ares,  where  it  was  carefully  kept  and  guarded. 
The  story  about  the  Argonauts  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
historical  foundation,  nor  to  be  connected  with  commerce,  piracy, 
or  discovery,  unless  it  be  that  a  series  of  maritime  enterprises 
have  been  combined,  extended,  and  embellished  by  the  poets, 
for  an  audience  always  ready  to  listen  to  accounts  of  distant 
travels  and  voyages.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  whole  story 
merely  indicates  the  beginnings  of  an  intercourse  between  the 
northern  Greeks  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  without  reason  that  some  of 
the  ancients  stated  that  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  gave 
rise  to  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  expeditions,  that 
against  Troy. 

15.  The  Trojan  war  is  the  noblest  and  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  enterprises  of  the  heroic  age,  and  this  renown  it 
owes  to  the  immortal  poem  of  the  Iliad,  the  work  of  Homer. 
The  story  is  briefly  this : — Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love, 
had  promised  to  Paris,  the  son  of  king  Priam  of  Troy,  the 
most  beautiful  wife,  because  he  had  adjudged  to  her  the  prise 
of  beauty.  This  wife  was  no  other  than  Helen,  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Leda,  who  was  then  married  to  Menelaus,  king 
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of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae. 
Paris,  when  on  a  visit  to  Menelaus,  violated  the  laws  of 
hospitality  by  carrying  off  Helen  with  many  treasures ;  and 
the  Trojans,  when  called  upon  to  surrender  her,  refused  to 
oomply  with  the  request.  Such  conduct  called  for  revenge ; 
all  the  chiefs  of  Greece,  looking  upon  the  outrage  as  com- 
mitted against  them,  united,  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Agamemnon,  for  a  common  expedition  against  Troy.  Al- 
though Agamemnon  was  the  king  of  kings,  swift-footed 
Achilles,  the  son  of  the  goddess  Thetis,  surpassed  him  and 
all  others  in  heroic  courage  and  valour.  In  nearly  twelve 
hundred  ships  the  heroes  and  their  followers  sailed  across  to 
the  coast  of  Asia,  and  besieged  the  city  for  a  period  of  ten 
« years.  The  Trojans,  among  whom  Hector,  a  son  of  Priam, 
was  the  chief  champion,  defended  themselves  manfully,  and 
sometimes  threatened  the  Greeks  with  destruction.  This 
happened  during  the  time  when  Achilles  took  no  part  in  the 
contest,  because  he  thought  himself  wronged  by  Agamemnon. 
The  Trojans  were  assisted  by  auxiliaries  from  various  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  from  the  far-distant  east.  The 
g^at  gods  also  took  part  in  the  war,  some  favouring  the 
Greeks  and  others  the  Trojans.  But  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  contest,  Troy  fell  through  the  well-known  stratagem  of 
the  wooden  horse,  according  to  the  common  belief,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  1184. 

The  story  of  the  war  of  Troy  and  its  conquest  cannot  be 
without  some  historical  foundation,  although  its  cause  and  the 
details  related  by  the  poet  may  be  all  fictitious.  The  Trojan 
war,  as  a  general  fact,  cannot  be  denied.  Attacks  may  have 
been  repeatedly  made  upon  Asia  by  the  Hellenes  for  plunder, 
or  more  probably  for  the  pur{>08e  of  obtaining  permanent  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  expe- 
ditions may  have  given  rise  to  a  war  which  assumed,  in  the 
hands  of  poets,  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down 
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to  IB.  Althoagh  Troy  is  said  to  have  been  deatrojed  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  a  Trojan  state  survived  the  fall  of  its  capital, 
which  was  probably  rebuilt,  for  we  hear  thai  it  was  destroyed 
a  second  time  by  the  Phrygians,  a  Thracian  people  who 
entered  Asia  after  the  Trojan  war. 

16.  The  return  of  the  heroes  from  Troy  formed  a  distinct 
circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Odyssey  forms  only  a  small 
part,  and  which  was  full  of  tragic  and  marvellous  adventures. 
The  consequences  of  the  war  were  no  less  disastrous  to  the 
conquering  heroes  than  to  the  vanquished,  for  the  former 
found  their  thrones  occupied  by  usurpers,  or  their  kingdoms 
in  a  state  of  anarohy,  and  many  perished  on  their  way  home- 
ward. In  short,  all  the  heroes  disappear  shortly  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  heroic  age  comes  to  its  close ;  we  have 
arrived  at  the  point  which  forms  the  transition  from  one 
period  to  another  entirely  new  and  different.  A  second 
consequence  of  the  war  was  no  doubt  the  acquisition  by 
the  Greeks  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coasts 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  .ZBolian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  commonly 
said  to  have  been  planted  about  one  or  two  generations  after 
the  Trojan  war,  consisted  to  a  great  extent  of  Greeks,  who 
never  returned  home  from  the  Trojan  expedition,  for  those 
colonies  claimed  Agamemnon  as  their  ancestor.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  the  foundation  of  the  iEolian  colonies,  on 
the  north-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  kqowledge  which  the 
Greeks  had  acquired  of  those  countries  during  the  progress  of 
the  war. 

17.  We  have  already  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the 
more  prominent  characteristic  features  of  the  heroic  age.  We 
shall  now  endeavour  to  see  what  more  we  can  learn  from  the 
Homeric  poems  about  the  government,  social  condition,  reli- 
gion, and  arts  during  the  same  period ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  on  these  subjects  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  contaii 
information  as  trustworthy  as  if  they  were  historical  documents. 
Slavery  existed  in  most  parts  of  Greece ;  slaves  were  chiefly 
employed  in  domestic  service  about  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, in  gardening,  and  attending  to  the  flocks  and  cattle* 
They  were  nearly  in  all  oases  persons  taken  prisoners  in  war 
or  bought  of  pirates,  or  the  children  of  such  persons  bom  and 
bred  in  the  house  of  their  master.  We  never  hear  of  a  whole 
population  having  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  conquerors. 
Husbandry  was  carried  on  by  freemen  who  served  the  wealthy 
landowners  for  hire.  These  latter  formed  a  higher  order, 
distinguished  by  birth,  and  generally  by  valour,  wisdom,  and 
a  love  of  adventure.  They  were  the  nobles  or  the  chiefs 
of  the  nation — one  among  whom  was  the  head  of  all,  and 
bore  the  title  of  king,  for  the  kingly  form  of  government 
was  universally  established  in  Greece  during  the  heroic 
period ;  but  the  king  was  only  the  first  among  his  equals, 
who  assisted  him  with  their  counsel.  The  people  in  every 
Greek  state  were  divided  into  gen6  or  clans,  which  were 
bound  together  by  certain  religious  observances.  Laws,  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  did  not  exist — all  rights  and  duties 
being  fixed  by  ancient  usage,  and  confirmed  by  successive 
precedents.  The  whole  nation  consisted  of  several  tribes  and 
numerous  little  independent  states,  and  the  legend  of  the  Tro- 
jan war  presents  to  us  the  first  instance  of  a  united  national 
enterj)rise.  The  name  Hellenes  does  not  yet  occur  as  a 
general  designation  of  all  the  Greeks,  who  are  generally 
called  Achaei,  Danai,  or  Argives. 

18.  The  social  relations  in  the  heroic  age  were  extremely 
simple.  The  conduct  of  women  was  under  less  restraint  than 
at  a  later  period,  and  maidens  of  the  highest  rank  had  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  domestic  duties,  down  to  fetching  water  and 
washing.  A  father  had  the  absolute  right  of  disposing  of 
his  daughter's  hand,  and  at  the  marriage  both  parties  made 
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presents  to  each  other.  Many  of  the  female  characters  in 
the  Homeric  poems  command  our  respect  and  admiration, 
and  are  among  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  poet,  though 
we  can  hardly  imagine  that  they  are  types  of  the  whole 
sex  at  the  time.  The  food  of  the  Greeks,  as  at  all  sub- 
sequent times,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  singing  and 
dancing  were  among  the  favourite  amusements  and  ornaments 
of  their  social  gatherings.  Excessive  drinking  is  hardly  ever 
mentioned.  Towards  their  inferiors  the  Greeks  were  kind 
and  amiable,  and  their  severity  towards  slaves  was  never 
wanton.  In  war,  however,  quarter  was  not  given,  unless 
it  were  to  obtain  a  large  ransom,  and  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty 
were  often  indulged  in.  Great  care,  however,  was  taken  to 
secure  an  honourable  burial  for  the  slain.  Conquered  cities 
were  generally  treated  with  merciless  cruelty,  the  men  being 
put  to  death,  and  women  and  children  distributed  among 
the  conquerors  as  slaves. 

19.  The  religion  of  the  heroic  age  was  only  a  further 
development  of  that  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  not  essentially 
different  from  that  which  we  find  established  during  the 
historical  ages.  The  Greek  strongly  sympathised  with  the 
outward  world,  and  in  all  the  objects  around  him  he  found 
life,  or  imparted  it  to  them  from  the  fulness  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation. Every  part  of  nature  roused  in  him  a  distinct  sen- 
timent of  religious  awe,  and  everywhere  he  found  divine 
powers  to  worship.  The  complicated  system  of  mythology 
which  arose  out  of  this  simple  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
was  formed  partly  by  a  process  of  personification,  and  partly 
by  raising  the  local  divinities  of  certain  tribes  to  the  rank 
of  national  gods  by  connecting  and  uniting  them  into  one 
great  family.  These  processes  were  the  work  of  the  na- 
tional mind  of  the  Greeks,  strengthened  and  guided  by  the 
poets.  Each  tribe  and  city,  however,  continued  to  worship 
one  or  more  deities  as  its  special  patrons  or  protectors.     All 
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the  gods  were  conceived  as  beings  with  human  forms,  and  as 
sabject  to  the  same  passions  and  frailties  as  mortals ;  but  they 
were  nevertheless  believed  to  punish  men  for  their  ofifences, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  their  future  state.  Prayers  and  sa- 
crifices were  employed  to  obtain  their  favour,  and  the  more 
precious  the  offering  was,  the  more  pleasing  it  was  thought  to 
be  to  the  deity.  Hence  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  the 
highest  oblation.  The  gods  were  represented  in  statues  and 
symbols,  but  we  must  not  believe  that  these  statues  or  sym- 
bols themselves  were  worshipped  as  the  divine  beings;  such 
g^oss  idolatry  seems  to  have  arisen  only  in  later  times,  when 
the  symbol  was  confounded  with  the  power  symbolised.  The 
functions  of  the  priests,  both  male  and  female,  who  were 
generally  connected  with  the  worship  of  some  particular 
divinity,  consisted  mainly  in  offering  sacrifices,  though  the 
kings  and  fathers  of  families  might  do  the  same  on  behalf  of 
those  whom  they  represented.  The  most  important  branch, 
however,  of  a  priest's  duties  consisted  in  his  ascertaining  the 
will  of  the  gods  and  those  occurrences  of  the  future  which  the 
faculties  of  man  were  unable  to  divine.  The  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  such  knowledge  gave  rise  to  oracular 
places,  the  most  renowned  of  which  were  Dodona  and  Delphi; 
but  many  other  methods  also  were  resorted  to,  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  gods  or  the  decrees  of  destiny.  The  awe  and  reve- 
rence for  departed  great  men  gradually  led  to  hero-worship, 
which,  common  as  it  was  in  later  times,  is  never  alluded  to 
in  the  Homeric  poems. 

20.  In  regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks 
during  the  heroic  age,  and  the  arts  they  cultivated,  we  find 
that  their  geographical  information  was  almost  confined  to 
Greece,  the  islands  of  the  -^gean,  and  the  north-western 
parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  all  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world  was 
known  only  from  vague  rumours  and  reports,  whence  the 
poet's  descriptiona  of  foreign  lands  are  full  of  most  marvellous 
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oiieiimiUuioeB.  Tbe  whole  earth  is  conceiyed  as  a  plane  snr- 
UcBj  surrounded  by  the  river  Oceanus;  the  Mediterranean 
was  only  a  depression  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  central  point  of 
which  was  DelphL  A  vast  pit  in  the  earth,  called  Hades, 
was  the  receptacle  of  the  departed  spirits,  and  far  below  the 
earth  lay  the  still  more  dismal  pit  of  Tartarus.  Mount 
Olympus  in  Thessaly  was  regarded  as  the  highest  mountain 
on  earth,  and  as  the  habitation  of  the  gods ;  and  the  vault 
of  heaven  was  considered  to  be  a  solid  vault  of  metal,  sup- 
ported by  Atlas,  who  kept  asunder  heaven  and  earth. 

Navigation  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  consisted  mainly 
in  coasting  or  sailing  from  island  to  island.  The  largest 
ships  which  sailed  against  Troy,  are  said  to  have  carried 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  though  probably  they  did  not 
really  contain  more  than  fifty.  Engagements  at  sea  are  never 
mentioned.  Astronomy  as  a  science  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed.  All  the  Greeks,  down  to  the  time  of  Solon, 
divided  the  year  into  twelve  lunar  months,  the  defects  of 
which  were  remedied  by  occasional  intercalations.  Commerce 
was  indeed  carried  on,  but  was  not  held  in  great  esteem  by  a 
nation  which  regarded  the  pursuit  of  war  as  more  honourable, 
and  piracy  as  more  lucrative.  Money  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  poet,  so  that  all  commerce  must  have  been  carried  on  by 
barter.  The  wealthy  heroes  appear  to  have  lived  not  only 
in  rude  plenty,  but  in  a  high  degree  of  luxury  and  splendour; 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  poet,  in  descriptions  of  this 
kind,  was  not  obliged  always  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  real 
state  of  things.  The  arts  amongst  the  Greeks,  if  compared 
with  those  of  eastern  nations,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  a  state  of  infancy. 

The  art  of  war  was  in  a  similar  condition.  In  the  Iliad 
we  hear  much  of  the  combats  of  chiefs,  but  little  or  nothing 
of  engagements  of  the  masses ;  and  the  contests  are  decided 
by  the  valour  of  individual  heroes,  or  by  the  interposition  of 
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the  gods.     The  art  of  besieging  a  town  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  unknown. 

21.  Although  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of  Homer  are 
the  most  ancient  in  European  literature,  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  the  first  attempts  that  were  made  in  poetry.  The 
Homeric  poems  themselves  furnish  evidence  of  its  having  been 
cultivated  before  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  were  composed.  The 
poet  or  minstrel  in  the  heroic  age  was  held  in  the  highest 
honour  by  the  chiefe  and  heroes ;  his  presence  was  welcomed 
at  all  their  feasts  as  that  of  a  divinely  inspired  personage,  for  it 
was  the  poet  who  exalted  and  embellished  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes,  whose  deeds  formed  his  principal  themes.  Another  kind 
of  poetry  consisted  of  religious  hymns  to  sooth  the  anger  or  win 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  Music  was  always,  and  dancing  occa- 
sionally, united  with  the  recital  of  poetry.  In  connection  with 
this  early  poetry,  we  must  consider  the  art  of  writing  which 
had  been  introduced  among  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period 
by  the  Phoenicians.  Homer  himself  does  not  distinctly 
allude  to  it  in  any  part  of  his  poems,  though  it  ought 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  it  was  unknown  in  his  time. 
As  to  whether  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally  composed 
in  writing,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed  in 
modem  times,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  first  they 
were  not  committed  to  writing,  but  composed  by  the  poet, 
and  retained  in  his  memory,  and  that  for  a  considerable  time 
they  were  propagated  only  by  oral  tradition.  No  one  now 
doubts  that  the  Iliad  is  substantially  the  work  of  one  genius, 
but  it  is  more  doubtful  as  to  whether  both  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  are  the  productions  of  the  same  poet.  The  time 
in  which  Homer  himself  is  believed  to  have  lived  is  separated 
by  several  generations  from  the  Trojan  war.  Hesiod,  some 
of  whose  productions  have  come  down  to  our  time,  is  a  poet 
of  a  somewhat  later  period  than  Homer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DORIC  STATES  FROM  THE  RETURN  OF,  THE 
BERACLEIDS,  DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  ME88E- 
NCAN    WAR. 

1.  About  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  dnring  which 
period  no  change  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Greece,  great 
commotions  arose  in  the  country  in  consequence  of  immigra- 
tions from  the  north.  The  first  of  these  is  the  immigration 
of  the  Thessalians  from  Epirus  into  the  country  afterwards 
called  Thessaly,  in  consequence  of  which  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, as  the  Boeotians  and  Achaeans,  were  partly  reduced  to 
a  state  of  servitude,  and  partly  comi>clled  to  emigrate.  The 
Boeotians  took  forcible  possession  of  the  country,  subsequently 
called  after  them  Boeotia.  Here  again  the  Cad  means  and 
Minyans  being  driven  from  their  homes,  and  joined  by 
Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus,  are  said  to  have  crossed  the 
iEgean,  and  established  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor  the 
settlements  known  under  the  name  of  the  u£olian  colonies. 
But  it  has  already  been  remarked*  that  these  colonics  pro- 
bably were  in  a  closer  connection  with  the  expedition  against 
Troy  than  this  tradition  seems  to  indicate. 

A  much  more  important  movement  was  that  occasioned 
by  the  migration  of  the  Dorians  from  their  little  country  on 
the  north  of  mount  Parnassus  to  Peloponnesus,  of  which  they 
conquered  the  fairest  provinces.  The  fact  of  this  migration, 
which  is  generally  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c.  1104,  cannot  be 
doubted,  although  there  are  questions  connected  with  it  which 
cannot  be  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  First  of  all,  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  little  country  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Doris  should  have  sent  forth  bands  conquering 
nearly  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  although  we  may  admit 
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that  the  conqnerors  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  were  far 
less  numerouR  than  the  conquered.  Secondly,  the  manner  in 
which  the  descendants  of  Heracles  are  mixed  np  with  the 
migpration  is  altogether  fabulous.  The  consequence  of  this 
migration  however  was,  that  the  population  of  the  peninsula 
changed  its  character;  the  hardy  Dorians  either  crushed  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  servitude,  or 
expelled  them  and  forced  them  to  seek  new  homes  in  foreign 
lands.  The  mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  inhabited  from 
time  immemorial  by  Pelasgians,  remained  free,  though  its 
population,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Dorian  Hellenes, 
gradually  lost  their  primitive  character,  and  became  Hellenes. 
The  cause  of  the  migration  was  intimately  connected  in  the 
tradition  with  the  story  about  the  descendants  of  Heracles. 
They  had,  it  is  said,  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Argos,  and  made  repeated  attempts  by  force  of 
arms  to  gain  possession  of  it,  until  at  length  the  three 
brothers  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Cresphontes,  supported 
by  Dorians,  ^tolians,  and  Locrians,  crossed  the  entrance  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf  at  Naupactus,  and  having  conquered 
Tisamenus,  a  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  divided  the  best  por- 
tions of  Peloponnesus  among  themselves. 

2.  Oxylus,  an  JEtolian  chief  who  had  guided  the  in- 
vaders, claimed  and  obtained  as  his  share  in  the  conquest  the 
fertile  country  of  Elis,  which  he  is  said  to  have  governed  wisely 
and  mildly,  taking  only  a  portion  of  the  land  for  his  followers, 
and  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  hands  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants. Tisamenus,  with  many  of  his  Achaean  followers,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  peaceful  settlements  among  the  lonians  on 
the  north  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  but  failing  in  this,  he  over- 
came them  in  a  battle,  and  forced  them  to  quit  their 
country.  Ionia  henceforth  bore  the  name  of  Achaia,  and 
the  exiled  lonians  found  refuge  among  their  kinsmen  in 
Attica ;  bat  as  that  country  was  too  small,  the  lonians,  ac- 
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oompanied  bj  nmnerons  other  adventurers,  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  founded  what  are 
called  the  Ionian  colonies.  In  the  meantime  the  Heracleid 
chiefii  were  engaged  in  dividing  the  conquest  among  them- 
aelvea.  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  twin-sons  of  Aristode- 
mus,  obtained  Laconia,  Temenus  Argos,  and  Cresphontes 
Messenia.  The  conquest  thus  described  in  the  traditiona 
cannot  possibly  have  been  accomplished  at  once,  or  even 
within  a  short  period.  It  is  well  known  that  Argos  was  not 
conquered  until  after  a  long  protracted  war.  Pylos,  in  Mea- 
senia,  even  after  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  was 
for  centuries  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  king 
Neleus.  In  Laconia  the  Dorian  conquerors  are  said  to  have 
met  with  little  resistance.  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who 
fixed  their  residence  at  Sparta,  are  reported  to  have  allowed 
the  conquered  Achaeans  the  same  rights  as  the  conquering 
Dorians ;  but  Agis,  the  successor  of  Eurysthenes,  reduced  the 
Achaeans  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  all  yielded  except 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos,  who,  however,  were 
compelled  to  submit,  and  lost  not  only  their  political  inde- 
pendence, but  their  personal  liberty,  giving  rise  and  name  to 
the  class  of  ser&  called  Helots.  In  this  story  also  the  vanity 
of  the  Conquerors  is  but  too  apparent,  and  we  know  on  very 
good  authority  that  Amyclae,  which  is  said  to  have  capitu- 
lated at  once,  remuned  an  independent  little  state  in  Laconia 
for  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Helos  seems  to 
have  maintained  its  independence  even  later,  and  it  is  in 
short  more  than  probable  that  the  Dorians  in  Laconia  as  well 
as  elsewhere  had  to  struggle  for  a  long  period  before  they 
were  complete  masters  of  the  countries  once  occupied  by  the 
Achaeans.  A  little  later  than  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus, 
Corinth  also  was  conquered  by  a  Heracleid  of  the  name  of 
Aletes  accompanied  by  Dorian  adventurers,  and  the  race  of 
Sisyphus  was  dethroned.     This  event  brought  the  conquering 
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Dorians  into  conflict  with  Attica,  which  was  then  governed 
by  Codrns,  a  son  of  Melanthus.  The  Dorians,  in  consequence 
of  the  wars  and  their  devastations,  it  is  said,  suffering  from 
scarcity  in  their  newly  conquered  countries,  resolved  upon  in- 
vading Attica,  under  the  leadership  of  Aletes  of  Corinth. 
Accordingly  they  encamped  in  Attica,  and  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  promised  them  success,  provided  they  spared  the 
life  of  the  Athenian  king.  This  oracle  had  become  known 
to  the  Athenians,  and  their  king  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  his  coimtry.  Disguised  in  a  woodman's  garb,  he  went 
among  the  Dorians  and  killed  one  with  his  bill,  whereupon 
he  himself  was  slain  by  another.  When  the  Dorians  dis- 
covered what  had  taken  place,  they  despaired  of  success,  and 
withdrew  their  forces  from  Attica. 

3.  About  the  same  time  Megara,  which  had  until  then 
belonged  to  Attica,  was  separated  from  it,  being  occupied  by 
a  Dorian  colony  from  Corinth,  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
held  in  subjection,  ^gina  was  likewise  seized  by  Dorians 
from  Epidaurus.  But  by  far  the  most  important  Dorian  colo- 
nies were  those  established  in  Crete  during  the  third  genera- 
tion after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  These  colonies  were 
foimded  by  Dorians  from  Sparta  and  Argos,  who  during  the 
broils  and  conflicts  in  Peloponnesus  were  induced  to  sebk  new 
homes  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  emigrants,  who  cannot  have 
been  very  numerous,  established  themselves  in  Rhodes,  which 
henceforth  became  a  Dorian  island.  The  conquest  of  Crete 
is  said  to  have  been  a  matter  of  little  difiiculty,  as  the  island 
had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and  famine,  but  it  must 
nevertheless  have  taken  some  time  before  the  Dorians  be- 
came complete  masters  of  it.  The  political  institutions  of 
Crete,  greatly  resembling  those  of  Sparta,  are  said  by  some  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  latter  city  from  the  island, 
while  others  maintain  that  the  Cretan  towns  derived  them 
from   Sparta.     The   real  truth  however  seems  to  be  that 
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neither  place  derived  them  from  the  other,  bat  that  they 

were  the  common  institations  of  the  Doric  race,  which  carried 

them  with  it  wherever  it  formed  settlements,  though  we  do 

not  deny  that  some  of  those  institutions  may  have  existed  in 

Crete  ever  since  the  time  of  king  Minos,  to  whom  the  Dorians 

of  Crete  were  inclined  to  trace  them  for  the  purpose  of 

making  them  appear  more  ancient  and  venerable.     All  the 

inhabitants  of  Crete  were  divided  into  three  classes,  freemen, 

slaves,  and  perioeci,  the  last  of  whom  probably  were  the 

ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil,  but  were  compelled  to  live  in 

open  towns  and  villages,  and  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  to 

their  Doric  rulers,  though  they  were  personally  free.     The 

government,  the  administration,  and  the  making  of  the  laws, 

were  in  the  hands  of  the  Doric  freemen,  who  also  reserved 

other  rights  and  privileges  for  themselves,  though  their  rule 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  oppressive.    The  slaves  were 

either  persons  who  had  forcibly  resisted  the  invaders,  or  such  as 

had  been  slaves  before.     The  land  was  partly  left  to  its  former 

owners,  and  partly  taken  possession  of  by  the  new  colonists, 

but  besides  these  portions,  each  state  set  apart  a  domain  for 

itself  which  was  cultivated  by  public  slaves.     All  the  land 

was  tilled  by  the  perioeci  and  slaves,  while  the  Dorians  knew 

no  othe^  pursuits  but  those  of  war,  and  lived  by  the  toil  of  their 

subjects  and  slaves.     The  form  of  government  was  nearly  the 

same  in  all  the  Doric  colonies  of  Crete,  which  shows  that  it 

had  a  national  character,  and  was  not  the  result  of  accident. 

Kings  are  not  mentioned,  but  their  place  was  supplied  by 

ten  annual  magistrates  bearing  the  title  of  cosmoi,  who  were 

elected  from  among  the  most  illustrious  families  by  the  body  of 

free  citizens.     At  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  the  cosmoi 

might  be  elected  into  the  senate,  called  geronia  or  bul^  of 

which  they  remained  members  for  life.  The  number  of  senators 

in  each  state  seems  to  have  been  thirty.     This  constitution  was 

evidently  thoroughly  aristocratic.     The  assembly  of  the  peoplci 
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consisting  of  the  free  Doric  citizens,  migiit  be  convened  by 
the  magistrates  whenever  they  thought  it  advisable,  but  its 
members  seem  to  have  had  little  power  beyond  giving  their 
assent  to  the  measures  brought  before  them. 

4.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Cretan  mode  of  life, 
though  this  too  they  had  in  common  with  most  other  Doric 
states,  was  the  custom  according  to  which  all  the  citizens,  old 
and  young,  took  their  meals  together  at  public  tables  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  These  public  meals,  which  were 
elsewhere  called  syssitia,  bore  in  Crete  the  name  of  andreia 
or  andria.  They  kept  up  among  the  ruling  class  a  feeling  of 
miity  and  of  superiority  over  their  subjects,  and  bound 
together  the  citizens  by  close  intimacy,  while  the  young  had 
opportunities  of  listening  to  the  opinions  and  views  of  the 
older  men.  Besides  this,  however,  the  conduct  of  boys  and 
youths  was  strictly  watched  by  persons  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Their  training  and  education  were  conducted  with 
the  same  severity  and  harshness  as  at  Sparta.  Institutions 
like  these  occur  more  or  less  in  all  the  Doric  states  of  Greece, 
a  fact  which  shows  incontrovertibly  that  they  were  not  the 
work  of  any  particular  lawgiver,  but  the  natural  results  of 
the  character  of  the  Doric  race. 

5.  Althougli  the  history  of  the  Doric  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus during  the  first  centuries  after  their  formation  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  yet  it  is  evident  that  Sparta  was  the  chief 
among  them,  and  that  the  Doric  institutions  there  were  more 
fully  developed  than  in  any  other  state.  These  circum- 
stances, and  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  Sparta,  raised  her 
in  the  course  of  time  to  the  supremacy  not  only  of  Pelopon- 
nesus but  of  Greece,  and  the  greatness  and  glory  she  thus 
acquired  have  shed  a  lustre  over  her  whole  history  which 
in  many  respects  is  not  well  deserved.  The  constitution  of 
Bparta  is  generally  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  who  is  believed 
either  to  have   devised  it,  or  at  least  to   have  introduced 
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it  among  his  countrymen.  But  if  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the 
Spartan  institutions,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  other 
Doric  states,  it  becomes  highly  probable  that  they  cannot 
have  been  the  work  of  one  particultcr  mind,  but  that  the 
ground-work  at  least  was  common  to  all  the  Dorians,  so 
that  Lycurgus,  if  he  ever  existed,  cannot  have  done  much 
more  than  systematise  and  supplement  that  which  he  already 
found  in  operation.  The  mythical  character  of  the  history  of 
this  renowned  lawgiver  is  further  confirmed  by  the  different 
statements  about  his  descent  and  the  time  when  he  flourished, 
for  while  some  regard  him  as  a  coutempcirary  of  the  Ueracleid 
conquerors,  others  place  him  more  than  two  hundred  years 
later,  that  is,  about  b.c.  884.  Sparta  was  governed  by  two 
kings  descended  from  Aristodemus,  whose  two  sons,  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Procles,  niled  the  kingdom  in  common,  and 
Lycurgus  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  connected 
with  one  of  these  royal  houses.  By  an  act  of  justice  and 
generosity  he  secured  the  succession  to  a  posthuuious  sou 
of  his  brother;  and  as  this  involved  him  in  unpleasantries 
with  the  infEuit's  mother,  who  wished  to  marry  him,  he 
left  his  country  and  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  foreign 
lands,  though  his  countrymen  often  invited  him  to  return. 
He  is  said  to  have  gathered  information  in  the  most  distant 
countries,  and  on  his  return  he  found  Lacedaemon  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  political  dissolution.  The  need  of  reform  was 
generally  felt,  and  having  secured  the  favour  of  a  large 
body  of  the  leading  men  at  Sparta,  and  been  declared  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  be  wiser  than  ordinary  mortals,  he  succes- 
sively procured  the  enactment  of  a  series  of  ordinances,  by 
which  the  civil  and  military  constitution  of  the  state,  the 
distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
regulation  of  their  daily  life  and  intercourse,  were  fixed  as  on 
a  sacred  and  immutable  basis.  Having  accomplished  his 
great  work  in  spite  of  violent  opposition,  he  went  to  Delphi, 
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having  previonsly  bound  bis  fellow  citizens  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  make  no  change  in  his  laws  until  his  return.  The  law- 
giver himself^  however,  never  returned,  and  an  oracle  was 
transmitted  to  Sparta  declaring  that  she  should  flourish  as 
long  as  she  observed  his  laws.  When,  where,  and  how  he 
died  was  never  known,  but  the  Spartans  honoured  him  as  a 
god  with  a  temple  and  annual  sacrifices. 

6.  This  story  about  the  famous  Spartan  lawgiver  was 
believed  by  nearly  all  the  ancients,  and  one  fact  seems  to  be 
clear  from  their  concurrent  testimony,  that  the  legislation, 
which  is  described  as  the  work  of  Lycurgus,  delivered  Sparta, 
from  anarchy  and  the  evils  of  misrule,  and  that  it  formed  the 
commencement  of  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  and  order.  The 
reforms  which  were  introduced  affected  the  whole  country  of 
Laconia,  and  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  life  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  great  object  of  the  legislator  seems  to  have 
been  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta  over  the  rest  of 
Laconia,  and  to  unite  the  Spartans  among  themselves  by  the 
closest  ties.  The  ancient  usages  and  customs  now  assumed 
the  character  of  strict  law,  sanctioned  and  hallowed  by  religion. 
In  order  to  gain  a  basis  for  his  new  regulations,  the  lawgiver 
is  said  to  have  made  an  entirely  new  division  of  all  the 
landed  property  in  Laconia,  thus  removing  the  causes  of 
discord,  and  facilitating  the  reform  of  abuses,  which  feuds 
and  quarrels  among  the  Doric  rulers  themselves  seem  to  have 
produced. 

7.  Lycurgus,  then,  is  said  first  of  all  to  have  divided 
Laconia,  so  far  as  it  was  then  subject  to  Sparta,  into  thirty- 
nine  thousand  lots,  of  which  nine  thousand  were  assigned  to 
Spartan  families,  and  thirty  thousand  to  the  firee  Laconian 
subjects.  As  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  so  many  Spartan  and  Laconian  families,  we  are  perhaps 
justified  in  preferring  another  account,  which  speaks  of  only 
four  thousand  lots  assigned  to  the  Spartans  by  Lycurgus,  and 
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mentions  thftt  tliis  number  was  doubled  after  the  conquest  of 
Messenia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  distribution 
the  ruling  Spartans  selected  for  themselves  the  most  fertile 
and  valuable  portions  of  the  country,  to  maintain  their  feanilies 
and  their  numerous  slaves.  Some  parts  of  the  land,  however, 
remained  the  property  of  the  state,  being  its  domain,  while 
others  continued,  as  before,  to  be  the  property  of  temples. 
How  far  these  agrarian  regulations  were  new,  and  how  far 
the  legislator  only  fixed  by  law  what  had  been  long  esta- 
blished by  custom,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

8.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  divided  into  three 
ranks  or  classes — 1.  The  Dorians  of  Sparta ;  2.  The  serfs  or 
Helots ;  and  3.  The  subject  people  of  Laconia.  The  last  were 
chiefly  Achaeans,  that  is,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
intermixed  with  strangers  that  had  accompanied  the  Dorians 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  For  the  purpose  of  weakening 
them,  the  Spartans  dispersed  them  over  the  country  in  open 
towns  and  villages.  The  ruling  Dorians  of  Sparta  always 
looked  upon  them  with  jealousy  and  a  degree  of  fear.  These 
Laconians  had  no  political  rights,  but  had  to  bear  the  heaviest 
public  burdens,  and  to  fight  the  battles,  the  main  object  of 
which  was  to  gratify  the  pride  and  ambition  of  their  rulers. 
Personally,  however,  they  were  free,  and  enjoyed  the  undi- 
vided possession  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country ; 
for  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  arts  were  looked  upon 
as  degrading  to  a  Spartan.  The  Helots  or  serfs  were  pro- 
bably the  descendants  of  those  Achaeans  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  invading  Dorians, 
had  been  reduced  to  slavery.  Their  condition  was  most 
wretched ;  they  were  always  feared  and  suspected  by  their 
masters,  and  atrocious  violence  was  often  resorted  to,  to 
reduce  their  strength  or  break  their  spirit.  They  were  bound 
to  the  soil,  and  could  not  be  torn  from  it,  or  sold  into  another 
country;   some  were  employed  in  domestic,  and  others  in 
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public  works;  by  zeal  and  industry,  however,  they  might 
obtain  their  freedom.  When  a  Spartan  went  out  as  a  soldier 
in  time  of  war,  he  was  always  attended  by  a  number  of  Helots, 
who  then  had  an  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  by 
the  spoil.  These  advantages,  however,  which  the  Spartan 
slaves  had  in  common  with  those  of  all  other  ancient  nations, 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  inhuman  cruelty  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  their  masters;  and  on  one 
occasion  two  thousand  of  them  were  murdered  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  were  brave  men.  It  would  seem  also 
that  in  later  times  the  condition  of  the  Helots  became  worse 
than  it  had  been  originally.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  their 
masters  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  them.  The  Spartans,  that 
is,  the  ruling  body  of  Heracleid  and  Doric  conquerors,  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  slaves,  who  cultivated  their  lands, 
and  attended  on  them  in  time  of  war  and  during  their  stay  at 
home  ;  the  Helot  had  to  work  and  toil  for  his  master,  without 
ever  enjoying  the  results  of  his  labours.  The  ruling  body  of 
the  Spartans  had  all  equal  rights,  and  formed  a  class  like  the 
Roman  patricians,  resembling,  in  many  points,  a  modem  aris- 
tocracy. They  were  the  only  real  citizens  of  the  state,  all 
the  rest  being  subjects  and  slaves.  The  Dorians  at  Sparta, 
as  everywhere  else,  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  just  as  the 
lonians  always  formed  four;  their  names  at  Sparta  were 
Hylleans,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphylians,  and  these  three  tribes 
were  subdivided  into  thirty  obae.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  Hylleans,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Heraclea, 
and  to  whom  the  royal  families  belonged,  had  any  privileges 
not  shared  by  the  two  other  tribes. 

9.  As  all  free  Spartans,  except  the  two  kings,  had  equal 
rights,  their  constitution  may  be  called  a  democracy,  with 
two  hereditary  magistrates  at  its  head;  but  in  relation  to 
the  Laconians  scattered  over  the  country,  it  was  a  rigid 
aristocracy,  which  clung  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the  constitu- 
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turn  even  at  a  time  when  its  spirit  had  completely  departed. 
The  spirit  of  the  Spartans  was  eminently  conservative,  so  that 
in  later  times  their  constitution  was  in  constant  antagonism  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  required  reforms  and  improvements. 
The  men  who  saw  the  evil  and  attempted  reforms  fell  victims 
to  their  endeavours.  The  sovereign  power  at  Sparta,  as  in 
all  other  ancient  republics,  resided  in  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  which  was  convened  by  the  magistrates  at  stated 
periods,  bnt  could  only  accept  or  reject  the  measures  brought 
before  it — all  discussion  as  well  as  the  proposing  of  amend- 
ments being  confined  to  persons  in  office.  Such  assemblies 
were  no  part  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  any  more  than 
the  existence  of  a  senate  or  council  of  elders,  called  genuia, 
but  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  probably  all 
that  the  lawgiver  did,  was  to  regulate  and  organise  that 
which  had  existed  as  an  ancient  usage.  The  senate  con- 
sisted of  twenty-eight  members,  or,  including  the  two  kings, 
thirty,  each  representing  one  of  the  thirty  obae.  They 
were  elected  by  the  kings,  without  regard  to  anything 
except  age  and  personal  merit,  and  no  one  could  become  a 
member  of  the  gerusia  before  he  had  completed  his  sixtieth 
year ;  bnt  then  they  held  their  office  for  life.  They  had  to 
prepare  the  measures  that  were  brought  before  the  assembly  of 
the  citizens,  and  in  early  times  their  authority  must  have  been 
more  extensive  than  afterwards,  for  the  two  kings  had  in  the 
gerusia  no  more  power  than  any  other  senator ;  but  in  later 
times,  when  part  of  their  functions  were  assumed  by  the 
ephors,  who  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Roman  tribimes  of 
the  plebs,  the  influence  of  both  the  senate  and  the  kings  was 
reduced  to  comparative  insignificance. 

10.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  kingly  dignity  was 
abolished  in  all  other  parts  of  Greece,  it  was  maintained  at 
Sparta  almost  as  long  as  it  formed  an  independent  state.  Its 
powers,  however,  were  in  the  course  of  time  considerably 
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reduced  by  the  institation  of  the  ephorate.  The  chief  fmic- 
tions  of  the  kings  were  to  command  the  armies,  of  which 
they  seem  originally  to  have  had  the  uncontrolled  direc- 
tion ;  besides  this,  they  were  the  high  priests  of  the  nation, 
more  especially  priests  of  Zeus,  and  had  a  kind  of  jurisdiction 
which  was  afterwards  greatly  limited.  However,  although 
the  power  of  the  kings  was  not  very  great,  the  honours 
attached  to  their  station  were  by  no  means  insignificant,  for 
they  were  revered  as  the  chief  magistrates  and  as  connected 
with  the  gods  by  their  descent ;  and  besides  possessing  exten- 
sive demesnes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  they  received 
certain  payments  in  kind,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain 
their  household  and  to  exercise  g^eat  hospitality.  The  time 
when  ephors  were  appointed  is  uncertain,  some  assigning  the 
institution  to  Lycurgus  and  others  to  a  later  period,  though 
the  probability  is  that  they  too  were  an  ancient  Doric  magis- 
tracy which  had  existed  long  before  the  time  of  the  lawgiver. 
They  were  five  in  number,  and  were  elected  annually.  They 
exercised  from  the  first  a  kind  of  superintendence  and  juris- 
diction over  the  civil  affkirs  of  the  Spartans ;  but  their  poli- 
tical importance  belongs  to  a  later  period. 

11.  The  principle  pervading  the  whole  Spartan  constitu- 
tion was  that  a  citizen  was  born  and  lived  only  for  the  state, 
that  his  substance,  time,  strength,  faculties,  and  affections, 
were  to  be  dedicated  to  its  service,  and  that  its  welfare  and 
glory  should  be  his  happiness  and  honour ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple was  the  necessary  result  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  handful  of  Dorians  had  become  masters  of  a  country 
with  a  population  far  more  numerous  than  themselves.  As 
the  Spartans  were  a  close  aristocracy,  their  numbers  con- 
tinually decreased,  and  as  their  property  could  not  be  sold, 
but  always  descended  to  the  eldest  son,  or  in  default  of  a 
male  heir  to  the  eldest  daughter,  the  landed  estates  in  the 
end  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  immensely  wealthy 
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proprieton,  while  a  great  many  persons  lived  in  extreme  poverty. 
Money  was  not  coined  at  Sparta  even  at  tlie  time  when  all 
the  other  Oreek  states  had  long  adopted  it  as  a  conveni- 
ence ;  the  possession  of  precious  metals  was  forbidden  as  dao- 
gerons,  and  bars  or  pieces  of  iron  continued  to  be  the  only 
legal  currency  at  Sparta  down  to  the  latest  times.  This  pro- 
hibition of  the  precious  metals,  however,  applied  to  the  Spar- 
tans only,  the  Laconians  not  being  affected  by  it,  for  they 
were  free  in  their  commercial  dealings  with  other  states.  A 
regulation  like  this  is  always  sure  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  and 
the  Spartans  in  later  times  were  notorious  above  all  other 
Greeks  for  their  avarice.  The  women,  the  mothers  of  the 
brave  warriors,  were  much  more  respected  and  honoured  at 
Sparta  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  some  of  them  have 
acquired  a  renown  in  history  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  noblest  Roman  matrons.  The  education  of  young  men 
for  the  service  of  the  state  was  conducted  with  particular 
care.  Its  sphere  was  very  narrow,  for  all  that  was  aimed  at 
was  to  train  men  who  were  to  live  in  the  midst  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  who  should  be  equally  ready  to  command  and 
to  obey ;  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  feelings  was 
totally  neglected.  Sickly  or  deformed  infants  were  exposed 
in  a  glen  of  mount  Taygetus.  Warlike  poetry  and  music, 
however,  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  Spartans,  whence  the 
Iliad  became  very  popular  among  them  at  an  early  period, 
and  Tyrtaeus  was  held  in  high  honour.  The  other  amuse- 
ments of  the  Spartans,  young  and  old,  were  the  palaestra  or 
gymnastic  exercises  and  the  chase.  They  were  soldiers  from 
the  age  of  maturity  down  to  their  sixtieth  year. 

12.  All  the  institutions  of  Sparta  were  of  a  one-sided 
character,  and  the  unlimited  admiration  bestowed  upon  them  by 
both  ancient  and  modem  writers  has  in  our  time  given  way  to 
a  more  correct  estimate.     In  all  their  movements  the  Spartans 

were  cautious  and  slow;  war  was  their  element,  and  this 
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Spirit  way  maintained  by  their  ancient  system  of  tactics.  The 
main  strength  of  the  army  consisted  in  its  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, the  only  mode  of  service  which  was  thonght  worthy 
of  a  free  Spartan.  The  cavalry  never  acquired  any  great 
efficiency  at  Sparta.  The  Helots  formed  the  light  infantry. 
Sparta,  moreover,  was  never  distinguished  for  its  navy ;  its 
great  strength  always  lay  in  its  land  force. 

13.  It  was  not  till  about  a  century  after  the  time  in 
which  Lycurgus  is  commonly  said  to  have  lived,  that  all 
Laconia  was  subdued  by  its  Dorian  conquerors,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  period  of  repose.  The  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus made  the  Spartans  strong  and  united,  and  having  for 
centuries  been  accustomed  to  war  with  the  ancient  Achaean 
population  of  the  country,  they  seem  now  to  have  been  impa- 
tient for  fresh  enterprises.  Jealousy  appears  to  have  sprung 
up  between  Argos  and  Sparta  about  the  possession  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
Argoa.  Of  this  district  the  Spartans  made  themselves 
masters ;  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  hostilities,  in  the 
course  of  which  attempts  were  also  made  to  conquer  Tegea  in 
Arcadia ;  they  were  often  renewed,  but  always  failed. 

14.  An  easier  and  more  inviting  conquest  offered  itself  in 
the  west.  It  was  probably  not  without  jealousy  and  envy  that 
the  Dorians  of  Laconia  observed  that  Messenia  was  a  much 
fairer  and  more  fertile  country  than  their  own,  and  a  pretext 
for  war  was  easily  found.  The  Dorians  in  Messenia,  moreover, 
had  acted  very  differently  towards  the  Achaean  population, 
which,  having  submitted  to  the  invaders  without  much  resist- 
ance, had  been  treated  with  moderation  and  mildness  by  the 
conquerors.  The  first  Dorian  king  Cresphontes  is  even  said 
to  have  formed  plans  for  uniting  the  Dorians  and  Achaeans 
into  one  people.  The  jealousy  of  his  Dorian  subjects  indeed 
thwarted  this  scheme,  but  it  was  taken  up  again  by  his  son 
^pytus   and  carried.      His  successors  followed   the   same 
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policy,  and  the  country  prospered  and  the  arts  of  peace  flour- 
ished under  it.  The  arts  of  war  were  probably  not  so  much 
cultivated  there  as  at  Sparta,  and  this  may  have  been  another 
reason  why  the  Spartans  thought  it  an  easy  matter  to  con- 
quer their  neighbours.  Such  temptations  rendered  it  easy 
for  them  to  find  a  pretext  for  war. 

15.  Irritations  and  provocations  are  said  to  have  occurred 
at  different  times,  but  the  event  which  finally  led  to  the  out- 
break of  war  was  a  private  wrong  committed  by  a  Spartan 
against  a  Messenian.  The  result  was,  that  in  b.  c.  743  the 
Spartans  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  cease  warring 
against  Messenia  until  the  country  should  be  made  theirs 
by  the  right  of  conquest;  and  soon  afterwards  they  invaded 
it,  massacred  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  fortified  town  of  Amphea.  Thus  com- 
menced the  first  Messenian  war,  which  lasted  from  b.  c.  743 
to  724.  The  accounts  which  we  have  of  it,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  second  war,  are  little  more  than  poetical  lays  or  popular 
traditions.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which 
the  Spartans  had  constantly  made  ravaging  excursions  from 
Amphea,  and  the  Messenians  had  suffered  severely,  the  latter 
fortified  themselves  in  the  stronghold  on  mount  Ithome.  Vic- 
tory was  promised  by  an  oracle  to  the  Messenians  on  condition 
of  a  pure  virgin  being  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  when 
it  became  known  to  the  Spartans  that  the  sacrifice  had  been 
made,  they  were  discouraged,  until  after  several  years  their 
king  Theopompus  again  led  an  army  into  the  country  and 
fought  a  battle.  The  Messenian  king  was  slain,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Aristodemus,  whose  daughter  had  been  sacrificed 
for  her  country.  He  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  governed 
them  wisely,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Arcadians. 
The  war  continued  in  the  form  of  petty  inroads  and  ravages, 
which  were  renewed  every  year  at  .the  harvest  season,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aristodemus  that  a 
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pitched  battle  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ithome,  in 
which  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  were  defeated.  But 
various  oracles  and  successful  stratagems  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  end  reduced  Aristodemus  to  despair,  in  which  he  made 
away  with  himself.  The  Messenians  upon  this  untoward  event 
lost  their  hopes,  but  not  their  courage.  Damis,  their  com- 
mander, once  more  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  Ithome ;  but 
when  the  bravest  leaders  had  fallen,  the  people  fled  from  the 
fortress,  leaving  their  rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

16.  After  this  catastrophe  the  main  body  of  the  Messenians 
dispersed  from  Ithome  to  their  own  homes,  but  many  took 
refuge  in  foreign  lands.  Ithome  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Spartans,  after  taking  all  the  other  Messenian  towns, 
disposed  of  the  country  at  their  pleasure.  The  Messenians 
who  remained  in  their  native  land  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  serfs,  and,  like  the  Helots,  had  to  pay  to  their  masters  half 
the  produce  of  their  fields;  and  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  land  were  distributed  among  the  Spartans,  or  perhaps 
to  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages  between  Spartans  and 
Laconians,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  full  franchise,  and  were 
for  this  reason  induced  in  B.C.  708  to  quit  Greece,  and 
found  a  new  home  for  themselves  at  Tarentum  in  the  south 
of  Italy. 

It  would  seem  that  to  this  period  also  belongs  the  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  ephors,  who  are  commonly  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  king  Theopompus.  Their  superinten- 
dence of  the  execution  of  the  laws  must  have  brought  them 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  kings ;  and  a  dexterous  and 
enterprising  ephor  might  by  this  means  easily  raise  his  power 
above  that  of  the  kings  themselves.  In  later  times  the 
ephors  also  had  the  power  of  convoking  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  of  laying  measures  before  it,  and  of  acting  in  its 
name.    By  this  means  they  easily  rose  above  all  other  magis- 
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trates,  and  exercised  a  power  at  Sparta  not  unlike  that  of 
the  plebeian  tribunes  at  Rome. 

17.  Daring  the  first  Mcssenian  war,  Argos,  probably 
under  its  distinguished  king  Pheidon,  had  recovered  the 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia  as  far  as  cape  Malea,  and  even  con- 
quered the  island  of  Cythera.  It  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
been  a  great  power,  bnt  after  Pheidon's  death  all  was  lost 
again,  and  Sparta  ruled  over  the  south  of  Peloponnesus  from 
sea  to  sea.  Caranus,  a  brother  of  Pheidon,  is  said  to  have 
emigrated,  and  to  have  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  in  the  north.  Sparta,  however,  was  not  to 
enjoy  her  conquests  undisturbed.  The  subjugated  Messe- 
nians,  and  still  more  their  exiled  countrymen,  burned  with 
indignation  against  their  oppressors.  Aristomenes,  a  Messe- 
nian  of  noble  descent  and  surpassing  valour,  cheered  on  his 
Countrymen  and  roused  them  into  action ;  alliances  also  were 
formed  with  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  even  with  Elis,  and  in  b.c. 
685  the  Messenians  took  up  arms  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 
The  accounts  of  this  war,  which  lasted  till  b.c.  668,  are  still 
more  mythical  or  fabulous  than  those  of  the  first,  though  the 
fact  of  the  war  itself  is  beyond  all  doubt  Aristomenes,  it  is 
said,  rallied  his  countrymen  in  the  mountainous  districts.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  before  any  assistance  could  come 
from  Sparta ;  the  victory  was  not  decisive,  but  the  Spartans 
were  terror-struck  by  the  unexpected  insurrection,  and  the 
Messenians  conceived  fresh  hopes.  Aristomenes,  who  refused 
the  proffered  crown,  is  reported  one  night  to  have  boldly 
entered  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  to  hsive  dedicated  a  trophy  in 
the  temple  of  Athena.  The  Spartans  were  advised  by  the 
god  of  Delphi  to  seek  an  Athenian  counsellor ;  and  the  Attic 
town  of  Aphidnae  sent  Tyrtaeus,  a  martial  poet,  to  their 
aid.  They  also  received  auxiliaries  from  Corinth  and  other 
places,  while  the  Messenians  were  supported  by  their  exiled 
countrymen,  and   cheered  on  by  the  soothsayer  Theocles. 
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Near  Stenycleros  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  routed,  so  that  for  a  time  Messenia  was  freed 
from  her  enemies.  After  a  while,  however,  Aristomenes  again 
took  up  the  offensive,  ravaged  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Laconia,  and  was  stopped  in  his  progress  only  by  an  acci- 
dental wound.  In  the  third  year  Sparta  again  prepared 
for  battle,  in  which,  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  the  Arca- 
dians, she  gained  a  victory.  Aristomenes,  nothing  daunted, 
assembled  his  coimtrymen  on  mount  Eira,  where  they  fortified 
themselves,  and  were  besieged  by  the  enemy.  Aristomenes 
maintained  himself  by  frequent  sallies,  and  the  Spartans,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  obtaining  supplies  for  his  men,  laid  waste 
the  surrounding  country. 

18.  But  all  was  in  vain,  for  one  night  Aristomenes  went  as 
&r  as  Amyclae,  and  returned  laden  with  booty.  In  a  second 
expedition  of  a  similar  kind,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful, 
and,  with  his  companions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
who,  treating  their  captives  like  vile  malefactors,  threw  them 
into  a  deep  pit  called  the  Ceadas.  The  life  of  Aristomenes  is 
said  to  have  been  saved  in  a  marvellous  manner,  and  he  soon 
again  joined  his  men  at  Eira.  But  after  many  most  extra- 
ordinary adventures  and  successes  wliich  the  legend  ascribes  to 
him,  he  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  now  turned  against 
his  country.  The  siege  of  Eira  had  lasted  eleven  years,  when 
the  fall  of  Messenia  was  brought  about  by  treachery,  b.  c.  668. 
Guided  by  a  herdsman  who  had  learned  the  real  condition  of 
the  enemy  while  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  Messenian,  the 
Spartans  attacked  Eira,  and,  notwithstanding  a  most  heroic 
defence  of  the  besieged,  which  lasted  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  there  was  no  hope  of  success.  Aristomenes,  with  a 
small  band,  forced  his  way  through  the  besieging  army,  and 
went  to  Arcadia,  where  he  was  hospitably  received.  He 
afterwards  made  a  last  expedition  into  Laconia,  where,  with 
fifty  of  his  companions  in  exile,  he  died  sword  in  hand. 
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19.  After  this  war^  which  had  lasted  for  seventeen  yean, 
all  the  Messenians  who  remained  in  their  country  wore  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  Helots ;  but  most  of  the  people  probably 
emigrated.  Guided  by  sons  of  Aristomenes,  a  band  of  Mes- 
senians sailed  to  Rhegium  in  southern  Italy,  to  join  some  of 
their  kinsmen  who  had  already  settled  there  at  the  end  of  the 
first  war.  Afterwards  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town  of  Zancle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and  called  it 
Messene  (Messina).  The  Spartan  yoke  was  now  fixed  on  the 
neck  of  Messenia  for  ever,  and  Sparta  rapidly  rose  towards 
the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Tegea,  the  possession  of  whidi 
had  been  long  coveted,  was  conquered  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  b.  c.  Sparta,  in  many  instances,  interfered  in 
the  affairs  of  the  other  Ghreek  states,  and  assumed  a  command- 
ing tone,  to  wlueh  they  were  obliged  to  submit  The  fame 
of  the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece  spread  so  far,  that  even 
Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia,  sent  ambassadors  to  court  its 
friendship. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  GREEKS,  AND  HISTORY  OF 
ATTICA  DOWN  TO  THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

1.  Independently  of  the  colonies  established  abroad  in 
consequence  of  the  migrations  and  conquests  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  Greece  herself  also  experienced  many 
changes  in  her  ancient  national  institutions.  The  Greeks  at 
all  times  bad  no  other  bond  of  union  but  that  of  their  common 
language  and  religion  ;  in  the  expedition  against  Troy  alone, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  also  united  under  one  military  com- 
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mander ;  but  this  union  was  only  transitory,  and  produced  no 
lasting  effects.  Greece  remained  divided  into  almost  as  many 
little  states  as  it  contained  cities.  There  existed,  however, 
from  early  times,  certain  associations  for  religious,  and  partly 
also  for  political  purposes,  some  of  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
assumed  at  least  the  appearance  of  national  confederations. 
The  most  important  among  them  were  those  called  Amphic- 
tionies,  or  Amphictyonies,  that  is,  unions  among  a  number  of 
places  or  tribes,  with  a  common  centre,  which  was  always  a 
religious  one,  such  as  a  temple,  at  which  the  periodical 
meetings  were  held.  One  Amphictiony  of  this  kind  met  at 
Onchestos  in  Boeotia,  another  in  Calaureia,asmall  island  of  the 
Saronic  gulf,  and  a  thir^  in  Delos ;  but  the  most  important  and 
best  known  is  that  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  spring  at 
Delphi,  and  in  the  autumn  at  Thermopylae.  It  was  originally 
formed  by  twelve  tribes,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the  part  of 
Greece  north  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus ;  but  afterwards,  the 
Dorians  of  Peloponnesus  also  joined  the  association,  so  that 
its  influence  extended  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  But  it  never- 
theless at  no  time  assumed  a  really  national  character.  The 
ordinary  duties  of  the  congress  of  deputies  were  chiefly  con- 
nected with  religion,  and  its  main  functions  were  to  guard 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  restrain  mutual  violence  among 
the  states  belonging  to  the  league.  This  last  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  always  attended  to  ;  for  we  sometimes  find  mem- 
bers of  the  Amphictiony  inflicting  the  worst  evils  of  war  upon 
one  another,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  check  them. 
The  league  was,  in  fact,  powerless  for  good,  and  active  only 
for  unimportant  or  pernicious  purposes ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  league  appears 
to  have  been  originally  formed,  was  afterwards  completely 
disregarded.  The  only  cases  in  which  we  find  the  confede- 
racy actively  interfering,  are  those  in  which  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  Delphic  temple  were  concerned,  as,  for  example, 
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in  the  Crissaean  or  first  sacred  war,  in  b.  c.  594.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Crissa  were  charged  with  extortion  and  violence 
towards  strangers  proceeding  through  their  territory  to  Delphi. 
The  Amphictions  accordingly  commenced  a  war  against  the 
town,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  nnt^  b.  c.  585.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  Cnssa  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  groond,  its 
harbonr  choked  up,  and  its  fertile  plain  changed  into  a  wil- 
derness. This  war,  the  termination  of  which  was  a  flagrant 
violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Amphictionic 
league,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  a  stratagem 
devised  by  Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver. 

2.  Another  class  of  national  institutions  consisted  of  the 
festive  games  celebrated  at  certain  pltfces,  and  at  fixed  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  open  to  all  true  Greeks.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  festivals  was  that  celebrated  every  four  years 
at  Olympia  in  Elis.  The  foundation  of  these  Olympic  games 
is  extremely  obscure ;  but  after  they  had  been  neglected  for  a 
long  period  during  the  disturbances  created  by  the  Doric  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  they  were  revived  by  Iphitus  in  concert 
with  Lycurgus,  but  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  776  that  they  were 
finally  and  permanently  established,  whence  that  year  was 
employed  as  a  chronological  era.  The  Eleans  presided  at  the 
games,  and  during  their  celebration  there  was  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  to  enable  the  Greeks  from  all  parts  to  go  to 
Olympia  without  danger  or  hindrance.  The  contests  at  these 
games  in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  consisted  of  exhibitions 
displaying  almost  every  mode  of  bodily  activity ;  they  included 
races  on  foot,  and  with  horses  and  chariots ;  contests  in  leaping, 
throwing,  wrestling,  arid  boxing,  and  some  in  which  several  of 
these  exercises  were  combined,  but  no  combats  with  any  kind 
of  weapon.  Towns  and  families  regarded  it  as  the  highest 
honour  for  one  of  their  members  to  gain  a  victory  in  any  of 
the  contests  at  Olympia.  The  prize  consisted  of  a  simple 
garland  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  olive.     Athens  and  Sparta 
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showered  honours  upon  any  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  had 
obtained  a  prize.  The  celebrity  of  these  games  led  to  the 
institution  of  several  others  of  a  similar  nature,  such  as  the 
Pythian,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  third  year  of  every 
Olympiad — the  Nemean  and  Isthmian,  which  were  celebrated 
each  twice  in  every  Olympiad.  These  four  contests  were 
distinguished  from  all  others  chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the 
prize,  which  was  in  all  cases  a  simple  garland.  In  regard  to 
national  unity,  these  contests  had  little  influence,  for  they 
never  induced  the  Greeks  to  merge  their  little  local  patriotism 
in  the  more  comprehensive  sentiment  of  a  common  country 
and  nationality.  The  arts  of  poetry  and  sculpture,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  strong  nourishment  at  these  exhibitions, 
for  a  victory  gained  often  inspired  the  poet  to  the  most  sublime 
effusions  of  the  lyric  muse,  and  statues  of  the  victors  not  only 
adorned  Olympia  but  their  native  places,  not  to  mention  that 
literary  productions  were  sometimes  read  by  their  authors  to 
the  assembled  Greeks. 

3.  The  form  of  government  universally  prevailing  in  the 
Greek  states  in  the  Homeric  age  was  a  monarchy  limited  by 
ancient  custom  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  chiefs,  of  whom 
the  king  was  only  the  first,  whence  we  may  call  it  an  aris- 
tocracy with  a  hereditary  prince  at  its  head.  But  owing  to 
various  causes  which  operated  during  the  first  centuries  after 
the  Trojan  war,  the  title  of  royally  was  abolished  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Greece,  and  in  all  cases  the  power  of  the  nobles 
increased  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  kings.  In  our  tradi- 
tional history  the  causes  of  this  change  are  often  quite  fabu- 
lous, but  the  truth  is,  that  it  mainly  arose  out  of  the  energy 
and  versatility  of  the  Greek  mind,  which  prevented  it  from 
ever  becoming  stagnating  like  that  of  the  Orientals,  or 
from  stopping  short  in  any  career  which  it  had  once  opened, 
before  it  had  passed  through  every  stage.  Royalty,  however, 
was  scarcely  ever  overthrown  by  violent  revolutions ;  its  title 
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often  Icmg  Bonrived  the  sabetanoe,  and  the  transition  from 
monarchy  to  republicanism  was  generally  brought  alH)ut  by 
a  succession  of  reforms.  The  government  substituted  for 
monarchy  was  generally  aristocratic  or  oligarchic — that  is,  the 
supreme  power  was  assumed  by  the  nobles,  who  had  subdued 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  distributed  their 
landed  property  among  themselves.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  commonalty,  or  the  free  subjects  of  the  nobles,  ever  in- 
creasing in  number  and  wealth,  while  the  exclusive  nobles 
became  more  reduced  in  numbers,  put  forward  new  claims, 
and  became  formidable  opponents  of  the  oligarchs,  especially 
in  large  towns.  Various  means  were  devised  by  the  nobles 
to  check  this  progress  of  the  commonalty,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
and  it  often  became  necessary  to  make  a  compromise  belween 
the  two  parties,  as  for  example  in  those  cases  where  property 
was  made  the  standard,  instead  of  birth,  to  measure  a  citizen's 
rights  and  duties.  Where  the  property  standard  was  made 
low,  the  government  at  once  became  democratic  instead  of 
aristocratic.  During  the  feuds  between  these  two  contend- 
ing parties,  it  was  sometimes  found  necessary  to  entrust  un- 
limited powers  to  some  individual  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  both,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  and  tranquillity. 

4.  But  the  Greek  oligarchies  were  sometimes  also  over- 
thrown by  a  disastrous  war,  or  by  revolutions  and  dissensions 
within  their  own  body ;  and  it  most  commonly  happened  in 
such  a  case  that  one  of  the  nobles  by  skill  and  prudence  con- 
ciliated the  commonalty,  and  with  its  aid  raised  himself  a1x)ve 
his  brother  nobles.  Such  a  usurper  was  designated  by  the 
name  of  tyrant,  and  his  rule  generally  did  not  last  long,  or  if 
he  did  succeed  in  maintaining  his  power  until  his  death,  his 
sons  generally  lost  it  by  their  own  recklessness  or  cruelty, 
which  called  forth  a  conspiracy  or  insurrection.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  Spartans  were  always  ready  to  assist  in 
overthrowing  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  though  probably  more 
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from  a  desire  to  extend  their  inflaence  over  the  Greeks,  than 
from  any  desire  to  free  them  from  a  usurper ;  and  this  inter- 
ference of  theirs  in  the  affairs  of  other  states  greatly  contributed 
to  establish  the  so-called  Spartan  supremacy  in  Greece.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  Spartans  generally  was,  if  possible,  to 
introduce  their  own  oligarchic  form  of  government  in  the  place 
of  the  one  they  helped  to  overthrow.  But  in  this  attempt 
they  were  frequently  thwarted.  The  process  which  has  here 
been  described  in  general  will  be  illustrated  in  detail  in  the 
history  of  Attica,  and  what  happened  there,  was  more  or  less 
the  same  as  what  occurred  in  other  states  of  Greece. 

5.  The  early  history  of  Attica  is  much  less  interesting 
than  that  of  the  Doric  states,  and  it  is  in  fact  not  till  a  com- 
paratively late  period  that  Athens  begins  to  act  a  prominent 
part  in  Grecian  history,  though  after  it  had  once  come  forward, 
it  soon  eclipsed  all  the  other  states.  The  country  of  Attica 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
independent  states,  governed  by  kings.  The  mythical  king 
Gecrops  is  said  to  have  united  these  states,  and  to  have 
divided  the  country  into  twelve  districts,  or  foimded  twelve 
towns.  Athens,  then  called  Cecropia,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
confederacy.  The  division  of  the  country  into  twelve  parts 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  multiple  of  four,  a  number  which 
we  find  in  Attica  no  less  than  in  other  Ionian  coimtries. 
Accordingly  we  hear  of  a  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into 
four  tribes,  which  changed  their  names  under  several  successive 
kings ;  the  last  set  of  names,  which  was  traced  to  Ion,  the 
founder  of  the  Ionian  race,  continued  to  be  used  until  a  very 
late  period,  and  is  the  most  important  of  all.  These  names, 
Teleontes,  Hopletes,  ^gicores,  and  Argades,  are  descriptive 
of  certain  occupations,  the  second  and  third  evidently  signify- 
ing warriors  and  shepherds  respectively ;  Argades  probably 
referred  to  husbandmen,  and  the  Teleontes  were  perhaps  the 
nobles,  who  alone  were  entitled  to  hold  the  highest  magistra- 
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cies.  Tbese  four  divisions  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  castes, 
like  those  of  India  or  Eg}'pt ;  and  to  whatever  circumstances 
they  maj  have  originally  owed  their  names,  the  closer  union 
among  the  people  of  Attica,  and  their  intercourse  with  one 
another,  in  the  course  of  time  obliterated  such  primitive  distinc- 
tions. The  gradual  union  of  these  four  tribes  was  promoted 
by  their  affinity  of  blood  and  language,  and  by  the  need  of 
mutual  assistance ;  and  all  were  naturally  disposed  to  look 
up  to  the  people  of  Athens  as  their  natural  head  and  centre. 
The  legends,  however,  describe  this  as  the  work  of  Theseus, 
who  is  said  to  have  consolidated  the  national  unity,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Athens,  by  collecting  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  city,  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  perpetual  discord  among  them.  All  that  can 
be  meant  by  this  tradition  is,  that  Attica  became  united  as 
one  state,  of  which  Athens  was  the  centre  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, for  it  is  inconceivable  that  all  the  population  of  Attica 
should  have  been  collected  into  one  city.  In  later  times 
several  religious  institutions,  such  as  the  Panathenaea,  were 
believed  to  have  been  established  to  commemorate  this  union 
of  Attica.  Athens  itself  is  said  to  have  been  enlarged  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  lower  city  to  have  been  added  to  the  one 
existing  on  the  Cecropian  rock.  The  additional  accommoda- 
tion was  probably  required  for  the  noble  families  which  removed 
from  the  country  to  the  seat  of  government. 

6.  In  later  times  Theseus  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
all  the  great  political  institutions  of  Athens,  which  probably 
arose  from  a  desire  to  represent  those  things  that  were 
endeared  to  all  as  venerable  also  by  their  antiquity.  In  the 
constitution  which  he  was  believed  to  have  framed,  all  the 
nobles,  called  eupatridae,  had  an  equal  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  they  possessed  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  with  the 
power  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  of  interpreting 
the  laws,  human  and  divine.     The  great  body  of  the  snbjeot 
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people  consisted  of  husbaDdmen  and  artizans,  who  formed  tbe 
commonalty,  and  were  governed  by  the  nobles  and  the  king, 
whose  rank,  as  in  the  Homeric  poems,  was  only  that  of  the 
first  among  his  equals ;  but  still  the  union  of  the  commonalty 
in  the  one  great  state  must  have  strengthened  it  so  far  as  to 
resist  any  excessive  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  eupatridae. 
In  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  the  tribes  were  subdivided ;  in 
Attica  each  of  the  four  tribes  was  divided  into  three  phratriae 
or  fraternities,  and  each  phratria  into  thirty  gen^j  genteSj  or 
clans.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  these  political  arrange- 
ments, though  ascribed  to  Theseus,  were  the  natural  results  of 
circumstances,  and  that  it  probably  required  a  long  period  before 
they  attained  that  development  which  the  legend  represents 
as  the  work  of  one  man. 

7.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  absolute  power  exer- 
cised by  the  king  and  his  officers,  there  existed  at  Athens,  as 
in  most  ancient  states,  an  assembly  of  the  people,  that  is,  an 
.  assembly  of  the  burghers  or  nobles,  for  the  commonalty  had 
as  yet  no  right  to  appear  and  vote  in  it.  The  power  of 
the  assembly  was  at  first  probably  as  limited  as  it  was  at 
Sparta.  Hence  the  first  contests  of  the  nobles  were  not 
waged  with  the  commonalty,  but  with  the  king.  The  legends 
about  the  kings  of  Athens  cannot  be  accepted  as  history, 
but  still  even  these  legends  represent  the  kings  as  conspired 
against  by  the  nobles ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  after  the  death 
of  Codrus,  the  nobles,  taking  advantage  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween his  sons  about  the  succession,  abolished  the  title  of 
king,  and  substituted  for  it  the  simple  and  less  venerable  one 
of  archon  or  ruler.  The  office,  however,  still  remained  here- 
ditary in  the  house  of  Codrus  and  was  held  for  life.  Medon, 
a  son  of  Codrus,  was  the  first  archon  for  life,  and  on  his 
demise  the  nobles  elected  a  successor  from  his  family.  This 
power  exercised  by  the  nobles,  however,  did  not  satisfy  their 
ambition,  for  what  they  aimed  at  was  a  complete  and  equal 
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participation  in  the  sovereignty.  Accordingly,  after  twelve 
archonships,  ending  with  that  of  Alcmaeon,  in  b.  c.  752,  the 
duration  of  the  office  was  limited  to  ten  years,  though  it 
still  continued  to  be  held  by  the  descendants  of  Medon.  This 
change  was  followed  in  d.  c.  683  by  another,  in  which  the 
term  of  the  archonship  was  reduced  to  a  single  year,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  different  powers  which  had  until  then  been 
possessed  by  one,  were  distributed  among  nine  archons.  This 
reform  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
misconduct  of  Hippomenes,  the  fourth  of  the  decennial  archons, 
and  through  it  a  large  number  of  nobles  obtained  a  chance  of 
receiving  at  least  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power.  The  first 
of  these  nine  magistrates  bore  the  title  of  the  archon,  and  by 
his  name  the  year  was  marked ;  the  second  had  the  title  <^ 
king- archon,  the  name  king  being  retained  from  religions 
scruples,  as  he  had  to  perform  the  priestly  functions  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  king.  The*  third  archon  was 
styled  polemarch,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
army,  until  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  after  which  this 
duty  was  transferred  to  others,  while  the  polemarch  only 
retained  a  special  kind  of  jiuisdiction.  The  remaining  six 
archons  had  the  common  title  of  thesmothetae,  that  is,  leg^- 
lators,  or  rather  expounders  of  the  law. 

8.  These  successive  changes  are  almost  the  only  events 
that  occur  in  the  history *of  Athens  from  the  time  of  Codms 
down  to  the  deposition  of  Hippomenes.  The  condition  of  the 
people  of  Attica,  however,  appears  to  have  been  anything 
but  happy  under  the  rule  of  their  nobles,  who  seem  to  have 
abused  their  power  as  much  as  the  Roman  patricians,  when 
freed  from  the  control  of  the  king.  Their  oppression  was 
felt  more  especially  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  of  which 
they  were  the  sole  makers  and  expounders,  and  in  regard  to 
which  they  might  indulge  the  greatest  license,  because  there 
were  no  written  laws.     This  circumstance  led  in  b.  c.  624 
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to  the  appointment  of  Draco  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
code  of  laws.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  severity  to  which  his  laws  owe  their  celebrity, 
but  as  they  were  written,  they  necessarily  limited  the  powers 
of  the  nobles,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  make  this  concession  to  the  growing  discontent 
of  the  commonalty.  The  laws  framed  by  Draco  were  so  stem 
that  they  were  said  to  be  written  in  blood.  All  offences  were 
in  his  eyes  equally  deserving  of  death  as  their  punishment ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  his 
laws  that  Draco  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  city  and  go  to 
^gina,  where  he  died. 

9.  The  discontent  of  the  commonalty,  instead  of  being 
allayed,  now  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  people  would 
readily  have  yielded  to  the  rule  of  a  tyrant  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  that  of  the  nobles.  In  b.  c.  612,  Cylon,  one  of  the 
nobles,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government 
and  make  himself  master  of  Athens.  In  this  enterprise  he 
relied  upon  the  assistance  of  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara, 
and  more  especially  on  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people ;  but  before  entering  upon  it  he  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle,  the  obscure  answer  of  which  led  him  to  commence  his 
operations  at  a  wrong  period.  With  the  aid  of  a  body  of 
foreign  troops  furnished  by  Theagenes,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Acropolis;  but  his  auxiliaries  deprived  him  of  the 
amfidence  and  support  of  the  Athenian  people.  His  brother 
nobles  called  in  the  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
besieged  him.  During  the  blockade  Cylon  and  his  brother 
made  their  escape,  but  their  followers  were  in  the  end 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  archon  Megacles,  son  of 
Alcmaeon,  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared. 
The  archons,  however,  broke  their  promise,  and  not  only 
slew  their  prisoners,  but  even  killed  some  of  them  at  the 
altars  of  the  Eumenides  or  Furies,  at  which  they  had  taken 
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refbge.  Ab  this  ciime  was  committed  with  the  sanction  of 
Megaclea,  he  and  all  his  house  were  henceforth  looked  upon 
as  accursed  persons,  whose  lives  were  forfeited  to  the  gods, 
and  tlie  surviving  partisans  of  Cylon  did  not  fail  to  foster  the 
belief  that  all  the  disasters  which  came  upon  Athens  were 
the  result  of  the  divine  wrath  provoked  by  the  sacrilege  of 
Megacles.  These  superstitious  alarms  only  increased  the 
political  ferment  which  was  already  going  on,  and  it  wsui 
evident  that  some  extraordinary  measure  must  be  resorted  to 
to  prevent  civil  war,  or  even  the  ruin  of  the  whole  state. 

10.  The  man  who  was  thought  by  all  parties  the  most  fit 
to  undertake  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  and  who  by  his 
wisdom  and  moderation  was  likely  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
demands  of  all,  was  Solon,  son  of  Exccestidcs,  and  a  descen- 
dant of  the  house  of  Codrus.  He  had  been  long  aljsent  from 
his  country  on  foreign  travel,  during  which  he  had  amassed 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  had  formed  friendships  with  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  his  age.  He  returned  soon  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Cylonian  conspiracy,  and  found  his  country 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  so  weak  as  to  be  unable 
even  to  resist  the  Megarians,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  island  of  Salamis.  The  repeated  vain  attempts  to 
recover  it  had  completely  broken  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians ; 
but  Solon  by  a  ruse  once  more  stirred  up  their  enthusiasm. 
He  himself  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition,  and 
in  a  single  campaign  drove  the  Megarians  from  the  island,  in 
B.  c.  604.  This  success  raised  his  fame  still  higher.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  moderate  nobles  he  prevailed  upon 
Megacles  and  his  party  to  submit  their  case  to  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  three  hundred  men  of  their  own  order.  The 
court  declared  them  all  guilty,  and  in  b.  c.  597  all  the 
Alcmaeonids  were  sent  into  exile,  and  even  the  remains  of 
the  dead  were  removed  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Attica.     In 

order  to  propitiate  the  gods  completely,  it  was  necessary  to 

I  2 
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purify  the  city,  and  for  this  purpose  Solon  invited  Epimenides 
of  Crete,  one  generally  regarded  as  a  sage  of  superhuman 
wisdom,  who  had  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  the  gods. 
On  his  arrival  he  performed  certain  rites  which  pacified  the 
superstitious  minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  having  made  some 
religious  arrangements,  he  returned  home  with  tokens  of  the 
warmest  gratitude. 

11.  Their  minds  being  now  freed  from  religious  fears, 
the  Athenians  were  in  a  more  suitable  condition  to  consider 
their  political  affairs  with  calmness.  Many  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute 
dependence;  their  political  rights,  if  they  had  any,  were 
merely  nominal,  and  many  when  unable  to  pay  their  debts 
had  been  sold  by  their  creditors  as  slaves  into  foreign 
countries;  for  the  Athenian  law  of  debt  was  as  severe  as 
that  of  Rome,  empowering  a  creditor  to  seize  his  insolvent 
debtor  and  to  sell  him  abroad  as  a  slave.  Those  who  groaned 
under  such  tyranny  were  eager  only  for  a  change,  unconcerned 
about  the  means  of  effecting  it.  The  eupatrids,  being  the  owners 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  the  country,  wished  to  keep  things  as 
they  were.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  districts,  mostly 
shepherds  and  poor  peasants,  though  less  ei^posed  to  the  rapa> 
city  and  cruelty  of  the  nobles  than  the  lowland  peasantry, 
were  anxious  for  reforms  which  should  secure  them  the  same 
rights  as  those  possessed  by  their  lords.  The  men  of  the 
coast,  chiefly  merchants  and  traders,  were  averse  to  violent 
measures,  but  nevertheless  joined  with  the  rest  in  demanding 
reforms  which  should  put  an  end  to  all  reasonable  complaints. 
Under  these  circumstances  Solon  was  chosen,  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties,  to  mediate  between  them,  and  under  the  title  of 
archon  he  was  invested,  in  b.  c.  594,  with  full  authority  to  frame 
a  new  constitution  and  a  code  of  laws.  His  task  consisted  of 
two  parts  :  the  first  and  most  pressing  business  was  to  relieve 
the  present  distress  of  the  commonalty,  and  the  second  to 
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provent  the  recurrence  of  the  same  or  nmilar  evUs,  by  regu- 
lating  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizens  on  principles  of 
justice  and  fairness.  His  first  measure  accordingly  was  a 
disburdening  ordinance,  which  relieved  the  debtor  without 
causing  any  great  loss  to  this  creditor.  He  then  released  the 
pledged  lands  and  restored  them  to  their  owners,  and,  lastly, 
he  abolished  that  part  of  the  law  of  debt  which  authorised 
a  creditor  to  seize  and  sell  the  person  of  his  debtor. 

12.  When  these  most  urgent  affairs  were  settled,  Solon 
entered  upon  his  second  task  by  abolishing  the  laws  of  Draco, 
except  those  referring  to  murder;  it  would  seem  that  by 
this  measure,  a  number  of  exiles,  and  among  them  the  family 
of  Megacles,  were  restored  to  their  country.  Many  foreigners 
also  who  had  settled  in  Attica  with  their  families,  and 
had  given  up  all  connection  with  their  own  countries,  were 
admitted  as  Athenian  citizens.  But  the  greatest  change  which 
he  introduced,  and  which  altogether  changed  the  character  of 
the  Athenian  constitution,  was  the  substitution  of  property 
for  birth,  as  the  standard  for  determining  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  citizens,  although  at  first  this  change  may 
have  produced  little  effect,  the  nobles  being  naturally  the 
wealthiest  citizens ;  but  the  principle  was  changed,  and  the 
highest  rights  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Ac- 
cording to  their  property,  then,  Solon  divided  all  Athenians, 
both  the  nobles  and  the  commonalty,  into  four  classes.  The 
first  consisted  of  persons  whose  estates  yielded  a  net  yearly 
income  or  rent  of  five  hundred  medimni  (a  medimnus  is  about 
six  pints  more  than  a  bushel)  of  dry  or  liquid  produce ;  the 
second  of  those  whose  income  amounted  to  three  hundred 
medimni,  and  who  were  called  Knights,  being  able  to  keep  a 
war-horse ;  the  third  of  those  whose  annual  revenue  amounted 
to  two  hundred,  or  more  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty 
medimni,  and  who  were  termed  Zeugitae  (yoke-men),  from 
their  supposed  ability  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  the  plough  ; 
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the  fourth  class,  called  thetes,  comprised  all  those  whose 
incomes  fell  below  that  of  the  third,  and  consisted  mainly  of 
free  hired  labourers.  The  highest  offices  of  the  state  were 
accessible  only  to  members  of  the  first  class,  but  minor  offices 
were  no  doubt  left  open  to  members  of  the  second  and  third. 
The  duties  of  the  citizens  were  determined  by  the  classes  to 
which  they  belonged ;  thus  the  members  of  the  second  formed 
the  cavalry,  the  third  the  heavy  armed  infantry,  and  the  fourth 
being  excluded  from  all  offices,  served  only  as  a  light  anneu 
infantry,  and  were  employed  in  later  times  in  manning  the 
fleets.  In  the  popular  assembly,  the  citizens  of  all  the  classes 
met  on  a  f(X)ting  of  perfect  equality,  and  its  power  from  the 
first  does  not  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  adopting  or  re- 
jecting the  measures  laid  before  it  by  the  senate,  but  the 
assembly  might  modify  or  amend  the  proposals  at  its  discre- 
tion.  The  magistrates  retained,  in  the  constitution  of  Solon, 
their  ancient  powers,  but  became  responsible  for  their  exercise 
to  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  Their  judicial  functions  also 
remained  the  sjime,  but  an  appeal  was  left  open  against  their 
verdicts  to  popular  courts  numerously  composed  of  citizens  of 
all  classes  indiscriminately.  The  democratic  principle  had 
thus  acquired  considerable  strength  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Solon,  but  the  legislator  had  endeavoured  to  check  its 
power  by  two  great  councils,  the  senate  of  Four  Hundred, 
and  the  Areopagus. 

13.  The  senate  of  Four  Hundred,  called  bule,  is  uniformly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  institution  of  Solon ;  at  all 
events,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  fixed  its  number  at  four 
himdred,  and  that  he  gave  it  a  more  popular  constitution  by 
making  it  the  representative  of  the  classes,  though  the  fourth 
was  excluded.  The  qualifications  for  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  bule  were  a  certain  amount  of  property  and  a  certain 
age,  no  one  under  thirty  years  being  eligible.  They  held 
their  dignity  for  only  one  year,  after  which  they  were  liable 
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to  be  taken  to  account  for  their  conduct.  The  principal  part 
of  their  business  was  to  prepare  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  preside 
at  its  deliberations.  But  the  senate  also  had  extensive  powers 
connected  with  the  finances  and  other  subjects  of  administra- 
tion. The  second  council,  the  Areopagus,  is  likewise  called 
an  institution  of  Solon,  though  according  to  the  Attic  legends 
it  had  existed  from  time  immemorial.  The  functions  of  the 
Areopagus  are  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  but  wc  know  that 
it  took  cognisance  of  cases  of  wilful  murder,  maiming,  poison- 
ing, and  arson,  and  that  besides  these  judicial  functions,  it 
also  had  political  powers. 

The  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  people  (ecclcsiae)  seem  to 
have  been  held  at  most  once  in  every  month  ;  the  votes  were 
taken  by  show  of  hands,  and  without  any  distinction  of  classes, 
so  that  the  vote  of  the  humblest  Athenian  was  as  weighty  as 
that  of  the  wealthiest,  and  every  voter  was  allowed  to  8|)eak. 
The  right  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  assembly  began 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  those  who  had  passed  the  age  of 
fifty  were  called  upon  to  speak  first. 

The  popular  courts  above  alluded  to  consisted  of  a  body 
of  six  thousand  citizens,  called  the  Heliaea,  which  was  created 
every  year  by  lot  to  form  a  supreme  court.  Every  citizen, 
after  attaining  the  age  of  thirty,  might  become  a  member  of 
it  Solon's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  make  this  court 
the  guardian  of  the  constitution  rather  than  the  minister  of 
the  laws.  Hence  we  find  it  generally  engaged  in  proceedings 
againsv  illegal  or  unconstitutional  measures,  even  when  they 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  popular  assembly. 

14.  Being  convinced  that  no  constitution,  however  wisely 
framed,  could  remain  in  force  at  all  times  and  under  altered 
circumstances,  he  made  provision  for  periodical  revisions  and 
improvements  of  the  laws;  and  this  task  was  left  to  the 
citizens,    for   a   class   of   men    making    the    law   a  special 
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object  of  their  study  did  not  exist  at  Athens.  His  legisla- 
tion, like  that  of  most  ancient  lawgivers,  interfered  with  the 
affairs  of  private  and  social  life  much  more  than  the  laws  of 
modem  states,  but  still  Solon  did  not  in  this  respect  go  so  far 
as  Lycurgus  had  gone.  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  the  educa- 
tion of  youths  was  left  entirely  to  their  parents  or  guardians ; 
during  the  next  two  years  they  were  trained  in  gymnastic 
exercises  under  public  teachers,  who  kept  them  under  severe 
discipline.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  they  entered  upon  their 
apprenticeship  in  arms,  during  which  they  had  to  perform 
several  duties  for  the  protection  of  their  country.  At  the 
end  of  these  two  years  they  wer^  admitted  to  all  the  rights 
of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law  did  not  prescribe  a  more 
advanced  age ;  and  until  the  age  of  sixty  they  were  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  perform  military  services.  The  regulations 
regarding  the  female  sex  were  very  stringent,  and  prevented 
their  appearance  in  public  as  much  as  possible ;  their  educa- 
tion was  discouraged  rather  than  otherwise,  whence  in  later 
times  they  were  generally  ill  suited  to  make  agreeable  and 
usefiil  companions  to  their  husbands. 

15.  Solon  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  advantageous 
position  of  Athens  for  becoming  a  maritime  state,  and  it  was 
he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  navy,  by  enacting 
that  each  of  the  forty-eight  divisions  called  naucrariae,  into 
which  the  four  tribes  were  subdivided,  should  equip  a  galley ; 
he  also  encouraged  commerce  and  manufactures  by  inducing 
foreigners  to  settle  in  Attica,  and  granting  them  protection 
and  certain  privileges.  These  resident  aliens  (called  metoeci), 
however,  had  to  pay  a  small  alien-tax,  and  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  acted  as  their 
patron.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  remained  on  the  whole 
what  it  had  been  before,  and  although  in  Attica  they  were  in 
better  circumstances  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  law 
yet  sanctioned  certain  things  which  are  revolting  to  human 
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nature;   and  Solon  in  this  respect  did  not  rise  above  the 
prejndices  of  his  age  and  conntry. 

16.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  tablets, 
and  were  at  first  kept  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afterwards  for 
greater  convenience  they  were  set  up  in  the  Prytanenm,  the 
residence  of  the  committee  of  the  senate.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  his  legislation,  Solon  is  said  to  have  travelled  for  ten 
years;  and  during  his  peregrinations  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Amasis,  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  but  these  statements  are  irreconcilable  with  chro- 
nology. On  his  return  to  Athens,  about  B.C.  562,  he  foimd 
that  fEtction  had  been  busily  engaged  in  attempting  to  pervert 
and  undo  his  work.  The  three  parties,  of  the  plain,  the 
highlands,  and  the'  coast,  had  revived  their  ancient  feuds. 
The  first  was  now  headed  by  Lycurgus,  the  second  by  Mega- 
cles,  an  Alcmaeonid,  and  the  third  by  Pisistratus,  a  kinsman 
and  friend  of  Solon.  The  attempts  of  Solon  to  restore 
peace  and  union  were  of  no  avail ;  and  Pisistratns,  a  man  of 
great  eloquence  and  liberality,  had  resolved  to  renew  the 
attempt  of  Cylon.  One  day  he  pretended  to  have  been 
attacked  by  his  enemies  :  exhibiting  his  wounds  to  the 
people,  and  representing  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  his 
attachment  to  the  popular  cause,  he  easily  prevailed  upon 
the  multitude  to  grant  him  a  body-guard  for  his  personal 
safety.  With  this  force  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  Megacles  and  his  friends  quitted  the  city. 
Solon  after  having  in  vain  made  every  effort  against  the 
tyrant,  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  Lycurgus  and  his 
party  seem  to  have  quietly  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
Pisistratus,  whose  tyrannis  commenced  in  b.  c.  560.  He 
avoided  all  display  of  power,  being  satisfied  with  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  and  conducted  himself  outwardly  as  a  simple 
citizen.  Sohm,  whose  advice  the  tyrant  occasionally  asked, 
died  soon  after,  b.c.  559.      But  Lycurgus,  who  had  only 
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waited  for  an  opportunity,  formed  a  coalition  with  Megades, 
and  their  united  efforts  compelled  Pisistratus  to  quit  Athens, 
his  tyrannis  having  probahly  lasted  not  much  more  than  one 
year. 

17.  'J'iie  people  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  pleased 
with  their  new  rulers,  and  as  each  of  the  two  was  only  thinking 
how  he  could  get  rid  of  his  rival,  Megacles,  who  was  parti- 
cularly disiippointed  in  his  expectations,  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Pisistratus,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  promised  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  lost  position. 
Pisistratus  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  was  conveyed  back 
to  Athens  in  a  manner  which  even  struck  the  historian  Hero- 
dotus by  its  childish  simplicity.  When  Pisistratus  was  re- 
stored he  offended  Megacles  by  not  treating  his  daughter  as 
a  wife.  Her  father  and  his  friends,  indignant  at  the  insult, 
once  more  made  common  cause  with  Lycurgus,  and  drove 
Pisistratus  from  the  city.  'I'he  exiled  tyrant  now  went  to 
Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  is  said  to  have  been  inclined  to  give 
up  all  further  attempts  to  recover  what  he  had  lost ;  but  his 
eldest  son  Hippias  urged  him  on  not  to  despair.  Accordingly 
he  made  preparations,  and  formed  connections  with  powerfiil 
tyrants  in  otlier  parts  of  Greece.  Ten  years  were  spent  in 
these  preliminaries,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  landed 
with  an  army  of  mercenaries  at  Marathon.  The  government 
of  his  adversaries  had  not  been  popular  during  his  long  absence; 
they  assembled  their  forces,  but  want  of  care  and  circumspec- 
tion brought  about  their  defeat  on  the  road  from  Athens  to 
Marathon.  Pisistratus  immediately  proclaimed  an  amnesty, 
on  condition  of  his  enemies  quietly  dispersing  to  their  homes. 
This  act  disarmed  his  opponents,  and  Pisistratus  once  more 
was  undisputed  master  of  Atliens. 

18.  He  now  endeavoured  permanently  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  what  he  had  so  hardly  won  ;  and  with  this  view 
he  surrounded  himself  with  a  lx)dy  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
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and  sent  as  hostages  to  Naxos  the  children  of  the  nobles  who 
had  opposed  him.  At  the  same  time  he  did  all  he  could,  by 
embellishing  the  city  and  extending  its  maritime  power,  to 
gain  popularity  among  the  Athenians ;  and  his  success  was 
so  complete,  that  he  maintained  his  position  without  any 
further  interruption  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  until  his 
death,  in  b.  c.  527.'  The  increased  naval  power  of  Athens 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Pisistratus  raised  his  friend 
Lygdamis  to  the  tyrannis  in  Naxos,  and  recovered  for 
Athens  the  town  of  Sigeum  on  the  Helle8i)ont,  which  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Mytilcneans,  with  whom  the 
Athenians  had  been  at  war  about  it  for  many  years.  Pisis- 
tratus entrusted  the  keeping  of  Sigeum  to  a  natural  son, 
Hegesistratus,  and  thus  secured  for  himself  a  place  of  refuge, 
if  fortune  should  ever  again  turn  against  him.  At  home  he 
maintained  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  gained  popularity  by  his 
munificence  towards  the  poorer  classes,  while  he  removed 
some  of  them  from  the  city,  and  obliged  them  to  engage  in 
rural  occupations.  He  adorned  Athens  with  many  useful  and 
ornamental  works,  such  as  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  one  dedi- 
cated to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  of  which  however  he  had  only 
laid  the  foundations  when  he  died,  and  which  was  completed 
many  centuries  later  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Among  the 
monuments  combining  splendour  and  usefulness,  were  the 
Lyceum,  a  park  at  some  distance  from  Athens,  where  stately 
buildings  for  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth  rose  among  shady 
groves  ;  and  the  fountain  Callirrho<$.  The  expenses  of  these 
and  other  works  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revived  tithe  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  which  accordingly  was  a  tax  levied  on  the 
rich  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  poor.  There 
is  also  a  tradition  that  Pisistratus  first  collected  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  were  until  then  scattered  in  unconnected 
rhapsodies ;  at  all  events  he  certainly  had  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, for  he  was  the  first  Greek  that  formed  a  library  for  the 
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l^vA  of  atwrnt  wlio  wvhtd  to  arxfl  flu  — lifi  of  iL  Ob  Ae 
m\^Atj  it  mml  be  owned  that  PhiTitBi  nade  moal  ezeeDoil 
Qte  of  Inf  tssorped  putXy  aod  Atbens  hat  had  Sev  citiaens  to 
whfnn  ihe  cwed  a  greater  debt  of  gTadtode  than  to  Pisistratea. 
He  died  at  an  adranced  age,  thirtr-thiee  rears  after  his  first 
nmrfatkm. 

19.  The  Athenians  had  beooDe  so  aceostomed  to  the 
miM  rale  of  Pisistratm,  that  his  sons  Hippias,  Hipparchna^ 
and  Tbeanlm,  socceeded  him  without  c^^msttion.  Hi^ias, 
the  eldesty  was  at  the  head  of  afiaiis,  bat  the  three  brothers 
a(^)ear  to  have  acted  with  great  nnanimitr.  At  first  thej 
followed  in  the  ibotsteps  of  their  father,  and  EBpparchns,  in 
{larticalar,  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  literaij  taste, 
though  thej  seem  not  to  hare  been  yerj  scmpnloas  abont 
the  means  of  getting  rid  of  persons  who  had  incurred  their 
hatred  or  jealonsv.  Bat  still  the  conntiy  was  happy  and 
prosperons  under  them,  and  the  Pisistratids  might  have 
governed  Athens  for  many  generations,  had  not  an  event 
occurred  which  led  to  their  overthrow  and  a  complete  change 
in  the  government  Harmodius,  a  young  Athenian,  had  been 
grossly  insulted  by  Hipparchus,  and,  instigated  by  his  friend 
Arisiogeiton,  he  meditated  revenge.  The  two  friends  resolved 
to  overthrow  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  they  and  their  comrades 
fixed  on  the  festival  of  the  Panatbenaea  as  the  time  for  execut- 
ing their  design.  Hipparchus  was  killed  during  the  procession, 
but  Harmodius  alfio  fell  in  the  fray.  Aristogeiton  was  taken, 
and  all  those  who  were  found  to  carry  daggers  were  arrested. 
This  happened  in  b.  c.  514.  Aristogeiton  was  tried  and  put 
to  death,  but  took  revenge  by  denouncing  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Hippias  as  conspirators.  Henceforth  fear  and  sus- 
picion gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  tyrant's  mind,  and 
lio  became  stem  and  cruel.  Executions  were  now  things  of 
common  occurrence,  and  the  taxes  were  increased,  not  for 
the  public  service,  but  to  fill  the  tyrant's  own  coffers ;   and 
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seeing  that  he  was  hated  and  detested  at  home,  he  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  himself  by  foreign  alliances.  Thus  be  gave 
bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsa- 
cos,  a  protege  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  But  all  this  could 
not  avert  the  storm  which  be  was  daily  conjuring  up  against 
himself. 

20.  The  exiled  Alcmaeonids,  perceiving  the  unpopularity 
of  Hippias,  and  being  abundantly  supplied  with  money, 
resolved  once  more  to  try  to  effect  their  return  and  over- 
tbniw  their  rivals.  Cleisthenes,  who  was  then  at  their 
head,  secured  the  favour  of  the  Delphic  oracle  by  extraor- 
dinary liberality,  and  hence,  whenever  after  this  the  Spartans 
consulted  the  oracle,  they  received  but  one  answer  bid- 
ding them  restore  Athens  to  freedom,  until  at  length  they 
resolved  to  send  an  army  into  Attica  to  expel  Hippias  with 
his  family.  On  their  first  landing  at  Phaleron  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Tbessalian  auxiliaries  of  Hippias ;  but  in  a 
second  expedition  under  Cleomenes,  the  Thessalians  were 
routed,  and  Hippias  alanned  sent  his  children  out  of  the 
country.  They  fell,  however,  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans, 
who  restored  them  to  their  father  only  on  condition  of  his  quit- 
ting Attica.  Accordingly  Hippias,  in  b.  c.  510,  left  Athens, 
and  for  a  time  took  up  his  residence  at  Sigeum.  After  his 
departure  his  friends  and  adherents  were  treated  with  great 
severity.  A  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  was  pronounced 
against  the  Pisistratids,  and  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
received  almost  heroic  honours. 

21.  After  these  events,  Cleisthenes,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Pisistratus,  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in 
opposition  to  the  nobles,  and  planned  a  great  change  in  the 
constitution,  which  should  for  ever  break  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Having  gamed  the  confidence  of  the  commonalty, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  abolished  the  four 
ancient   tribes,   and  made  a  new   geographical  division  of 
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Auioi  into  t«&  tribes,  each  of  which  was  aabdlTided  into 
%  nfimber  of  dUiricta  called  demi,  each  oontaining  tatae 
Ufwu  or  Tillage  aa  its  centre.  Each  ci  these  townships  was 
f^/renie^l  bj  a  local  magistrate  called  demarche  and  every 
Athenian  citizen  was  obliged  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
iK/rne  thumm.  At  the  same  time  Cleisthenes  admitted  many 
ali^M  and  even  slaves  to  the  franchise,  whereby  he  increased 
ih^  niTHHt^ih  iff  his  own  party.  These  reforms  changed  the 
*'i/mutofudtj  iuUf  a  new  body,  famished  with  new  organs,  and 
lir<;athing  a  new  spirit,  which  had  shaken  off  all  control  of 
the  old  nobility.  In  accordance  with  the  number  of  ten 
trilies,  the  s<;riate  was  increased  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hoiidff^l,  fifty  iMfirjg  taken  from  each  tribe.  The  popolar 
assembly  henc«;&rth  was  convened  regularly  four  times  in 
every  mr/nth ;  the  lleliaea  was  subdivided  into  ten  lesser 
c/;tirtM,  but  the  number  of  the  arcbons  remained  unchanged. 
('leiMtlifrneH  is  iiim  said  to  have  instituted  the  famous  process 
iff  fM\rw:\Hm^  by  which  the  people  were  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
any  citlzifn  who  had  made  liimself  formidable  or  suspected, 
and  that  without  any  proof  or  even  imputation  of  guilt. 

22.  The  party  of  the  nobles  naturally  detested  the  revo- 
lutionary proceedings  of  ('leistLenes  as  much  as  their  author, 
nrid,  urged  nn  by  their  leailer  Isagoras,  they  contrived  to  win  the 
Hpartans  over  to  their  Hide.  Cleomenes,  the  king  of  Sparta, 
accordingly  demanded  of  the  Athenians  to  banish  the  accursed 
race  of  the  Alcmaeonids.  Cleisthenes,  either  dreading  the  cry 
whirh  liiid  m  often  been  disastrous  to  his  family,  or  unwilling 
U)  exiK>Ne  his  country  to  a  hostile  invasion,  withdrew  from 
Athens.  The  Hpartan  king,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
but  bent  u|)on  raising  his  friend  Isagoras  to  the  tyrannis, 
invaded  Attica  with  an  anny,  and,  acting  as  if  he  were 
Kolo  master  of  the  country,  banished  seven  hundred  families 
marked  out  by  Isagoras,  and  then  took  steps  to  change  the 
government  of  Athens  into  an  oligarchy.     But  this  attempt 
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roused  tlie  spirit  of  the  people,  who  hesieged  him  uid  ImigorM 
in  the  Acropolis.  After  a  few  days  they  were  obliged  to 
capitulate;  the  Spartans  and  Isagoras  were  permitted  to 
depart,  hut  all  their  Athenian  adherents  were  put  to  death, 
and  Gleisthenes,  with  the  seven  hundred  exiled  families, 
triumphantly  returned  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  508. 

23.  Cleomenes  having  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Corin- 
thians, Boeotians,  and  Chalcidians,  determined  to  wipe  off  the 
disgrace  of  the  defeat  ho  had  sustained,  by  another  invasion 
of  Attica,  which  was  now  attacked  on  several  Hides ;  but  Sf)m6 
of  his  allies  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  what  they  were  doing, 
and  returned  home,  and  as  the  two  Spartan  kings  also  could 
not  agree  as  to  their  plan  of  operation,  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  In  this  distress,  Athens  had  sent  envoys  to 
Sardis,  to  seek  the  protection  of  Persia,  but  the  embassy  had 
no  effect,  and  is  interesting  only  as  the  first  occasion  on  which 
a  Greek  slate  had  any  dealings  with  Persia.  After  the 
Spartans  had  withdrawn,  the  Athenians  set  out  to  chastise  the 
Boeotians,  whom  they  defeated,  and  of  whom  they  took  seven 
hundred  prisoners ;  they  then  crossed  over  into  Enboea,  where 
they  were  equally  successful ;  they  deprived  the  rich  Chaloidian 
landowners  of  their  estates,  and  distributed  them  among 
four  thousand  Attic  colonists  who  settled  there,  but  retained 
their  franchise.  Athens,  thus  freed  from  internal  as  well  as 
external  enemies,  became  strong  and  powerful  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  political  liberty.  So  long  as  she  had  been  ruled  by 
her  nobles,  she  had  at  times  scarcely  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  weakest  among  her  neighbours,  but  now  she  advanced  far 
ahead* of  them  all.  And  this  is  the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  Gleisthenes,  who,  no  doubt,  well  understood  the  temper  and 
character  of  his  countrymen. 

24.  But  the  foreign  enemies  of  Athens  were  only  hushed 
for  a  time,  and  were  secretly  plotting  against  her.  The 
Boeotians,  burning  to  avenge  their  defeat,  allied  themselves 
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eTen  aboat  the  year  b.  c.  600  they  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Bat  while  they  thus  established 
themselves  in  all  parts  round  the  basins  of  those  two  seas, 
they  at  the  same  time  possessed  the  talent  of  maintaining 
and  preserving  their  national  character  wherever  they  went, 
and  by  this  means  they  diffused  the  Greek  language  and 
civilisation  in  all  countries  where  they  formed  settlements. 
The  causes  of  their  migrations  were  sometimes  war  and  con- 
quest, sometimes  discord  and  party  strife  at  home,  sometimes 
over-population  and  poverty,  and  in  later  times,  also,  ocnn- 
mercial  interests.  On  quitting  their  native  city,  they  took 
with  them  the  sacred  fire  from  the  public  hearth,  for  colonies 
continued  at  all  times  to  maintain  towards  the  mother  city 
a  relation  similar  to  that  of  a  daughter  towards  a  parent ; 
they  retained  the  customs,  institutions,  and  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  mother  city,  showed  it  their  respect  on  certain 
solemn  occasions,  and  never  carried  on  war  against  it,  unless 
compelled  by  dire  necessity.  They  did  not,  however,  enter 
into  a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  mother  state,  but  were 
entirely  free  in  their  internal  administration  and  government^ 
though,  when  visited  by  misfortunes  from  domestic  or  foreign 
enemies,  a  colony  naturally  looked  to  the  mother  city  for  aid 
and  protection. 

2.  We  have  already  spoken*  of  the  earliest  or  .£olian 
colonies,  which  were  founded  immediately,  or  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  The  main  body  of  the  emigrants  is  said  to  have 
first  landed  at  Lesbos,  where  they  founded  six  towns.  Other 
detachments  occupied  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
mount  Ida  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hermus.  This  part  of 
the  coast  was  until  then  in  the  hands  of  Pelasgian  tribes, 
which  easily  amalgamated  with  the  new  settlers  into  one 
people.  Cuma  was  the  principal  of  the  eleven  Ji)olian  cities 
which  thus  sprang  up  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  and  Cuma  and 

•  See  pp.  151,  167. 
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Lesbos  founded  thirty  others  in  the  territory  called  Troas. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  these  ^olian  colonies  were  xmited 
by  any  religious  or  political  bond  like  those  by  which  the 
Ionian  and  Dorian  colonies  on  the  same  coast  were  kept 
together.  The  coast  country  south  of  ^olis,  from  the  river 
Hermus  to  the  Maeander,  was  occupied  by  the  Ionian  colonies, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  lonians  who  had  been  dislodged  by  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.*  On  their  passage 
across  the  JSgean,  many  formed  settlements  in  the  Cyclades 
and  other  islands,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  little  island  of 
Delos  came  to  be  considered  as  the  common  centre  of  the  Ionian 
race.  The  Asiatic  coast  occupied  by  these  emigrants  was 
inhabited  by  Pelasgians,  Carians,  and  Leleges,  the  last  two 
of  which  tribes  were  expelled  or  exterminated.  Twelve  cities 
or  states  were  formed,  of  which  Miletus  occupied  the  first 
rank ;  all  claimed  sons  or  kinsmen  of  Codnis,  king  of  Athens, 
for  their  ancestral  heroes.  Ten  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  had 
existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  settlers,  but  Clazomenae 
and  Phocaea  were  founded  by  the  lonians  themselves.  Chios 
and  Samos  were  likewise  occupied  by  lonians,  and  Smyrna  was 
added  to  the  confederacy  at  a  later  time,  in  the  place  of  Melite, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  other  members  of  the  league. 

3.  The  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  were  occupied  about  the  same  time  by  colonists 
of  the  Doric  race ;  for  some  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  them- 
selves were  drawn  into  the  tide  of  migration,  and  led  bands 
of  their  own  race  and  of  the  conquered  Achaeans  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  expeditions  was 
that  of  Althaemenes  of  Argi>s,  who  led  colonists  to  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  Halicamassus  was  founded  by  Dorians  from  Troezen, 
and  Cnidus  by  others  from  Laconia,  and  a  third  band  from 
Epidaurus  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Cos.  These  six 
Dorian  cities  formed  an  association,  and  after  the  exclusion  of 

*  Comp.  pp.  158-9. 
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HalicarnaflsuB,  thej  oonstitated  what  ib  called  the  Dorian  pen- 
tapolis.  There  existed,  however,  many  other  Dorian  towns, 
both  on  the  coast  and  far  inland,  but  they  formed  no  part  of 
this  confederation.  When  the  tide  of  these  migrations  had 
passed,  and  the  affairs  of  Greece  had  become  settled,  a  long 
period  elapsed  before  fresh  colonies  were  established  in  di^ant 
regions.  The  countries  which  next  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  enterprising  Greeks  were  the  south  of  Italy  (Magna 
Graecia)  and  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  colonies  founded  on 
these  western  shores,  like  those  in  the  east,  were  partly  ^olian 
or  Achaean,  partly  Dorian,  and  partly  Ionian ;  but  the  loniaos 
of  Chalcis  in  Euboea  were  the  first  who  gained  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  west,  for  the  Ionian  Cuma  in  Campania  was  by 
common  consent  the  most  ancient  Greek  settlement  in  then 
parts.  It  had  existed,  however,  a  long  time  before  other 
adventurers  followed  in  the  same  track,  and  it  was  not  till  b.  c. 
735  that  Theocles,  an  Athenian,  led  a  colony  of  Chalcidians 
from  Euboea  and  Naxos  to  Sicily,  and  established  the  town 
of  Naxos.  After  this  commencement,  a  number  of  other  Ghal- 
cidian  colonies  followed  in  rapid  succession,  such  as  Lieontini, 
Catana,  Messene,  and  Rhegium,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy. 
3.  But  the  most  powerful  colonies  of  Sicily  were  of  Doric 
origin.  Of  these,  Syracuse  was  founded  in  b.  c.  734  by  Corin- 
thians, who  also  established  themselves  in  Corcyra,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Syracuse,  in 
its  turn,  became  the  metropolis  of  many  otlier  Sicilian  towns, 
among  which  Camarina  was  the  most  important  Megara 
planted  her  most  flourishing  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Uie 
Propontis  and  the  Bosporus,  where,  in  b.  c.  658,  she  founded 
Byzantium ;  but  Megarian  emigrants  also  founded  Hybla  in 
Sicily,  which,  in  B.C.  629,  became  the  parent  of  Selinus. 
Gela  was  founded  in  b.  c.  690  by  a  body  of  Cretans  and  Rho- 
dians,  and  in  b.  c.  582  sent  out  a  band  of  settlers,  who  founded 
Agrigentum  on  the  Acragas.     Himera,  on  the  north  coast. 
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wa«  founded  by  colonists  from  Messene,  and  Dorians  who  hsA 
been  banifthcd  from  Syracuse.  Within  half  a  century  after 
the  first  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  most  of  the  great  cities 
in  southern  Italy  were  founded.  Sybaris,  Croton,  Locri, 
l^arentuni,  and  Metapontum,  extended  and  secured  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  by  a  number  of  new  colonies, 
amofig  which  we  need  only  mention  Posidonia  (Paestam), 
the  ruins  of  which  still  attest  its  former  greatness. 

1'he  country  of  Cyrene,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  pos- 
sessed of  inexhaustible  wealth  and  a  delightful  climate,  was 
colonised  by  the  island  of  Thera,  and  the  city  of  Cyrene  itself 
founded  four  other  towns  in  the  same  district.  The  Libyans 
of  th'HM)  parts  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  invaders  without 
much  opposition ;  and  when  at  a  later  time  they  began  to  be 
alarmed  al>out  the  growing  power  of  the  Greeks,  they  were 
defeaUMl  with  terrible  slaughter,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks 
was  flnnly  oMtabliHhed  in  that  part  of  Africa.  Cyrene  was 
governed  fr)r  a  time  by  kings,  like  the  mother  country ;  but 
al>out  tt,(i,  G37  there  came  an  influx  of  additional  settlers,  and 
this  wmmn  to  have  made  the  i>cople  dissatisfied  with  their 
institutions.  Denionax  of  Mantinea  being  invited  to  frame  a 
new  constitution,  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  the  first 
consistuig  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers ;  the  king 
was  stripped  of  all  his  substantial  powers ;  but  afterwards  a 
counter-revolution  having  been  brought  about,  the  government 
became  a  tyrannis. 

4.  The  two  groups  of  Greek  colonies  in  Asia,  the  Ionian 
and  the  Dorian,  formed  each  a  kind  of  confederacy,  though  it 
was  very  loose,  and  far  from  uniting  them  into  two  compact 
political  bodies.  Each  group  had  its  periodical  meetings  for 
the  celebration  of  festivals  in  honour  of  a  tutelary  divinity,  but 
these  meetings,  at  most,  afibrded  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
political  matters  in  case  of  need.  The  meetings  of  lonians 
were  held  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  on  a  spot  called  Panio- 
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nium,  and  sacred  to  Poseidon;  and  those  of  th«  Dorians 
near  a  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  Triopian  headland.  None  of 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  ever  rose  to  the  idea  of  a  real  political 
confederacy,  like  that  subsisting  among  the  Lycian  towns, 
although  the  fact  of  their  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Asiatic  barbarians  onght  to  have  induced  them  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  union.  Had  they  done  so,  their  own  history, 
and  even  that  of  the  mother  country,  might  have  been  very 
different  from  what  it  was.  But  this  want  of  unity  did  not 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  several  cities ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
many  respects  their  progress  was  so  rapid  that  they  outstripped 
the  mother  country  itself.  About  the  same  time  when  the 
Greek  states  in  Europe  abolished  royalty  and  established 
republican  institutions,  the  same  took  place  in  the  colonies 
of  Asia.  Miletus  became  a  most  powerful  maritime  state,  and 
the  parent  of  numerous  colonies  in  Asia  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine,  which  extended  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  to  most 
distant  regions.  In  comparison  with  the  active  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  lonians,  the  ^olians  and  Dorians  remained 
stationary.  But  it  was  not  only  commerce  and  wealth  that 
had  charms  for  the  lonians ;  they  also  took  the  lead  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  literature.  The  Euxine 
lost  its  terrors,  when  opened  by  the  Milesians,  while  other 
lonians  turned  their  attention  to  the  west.  The  Phocaeans 
founded  Emporiae  in  Spain,  and  about  b.  c.  600  Massilia  in 
Gaul,  where  they  spread  civilisation  and  the  use  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  among  the  Celts.  The  Rhodians,  who  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  character  of  the  Doric  colonies  in  Asia,  also 
founded  settlements  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  that  about  the  year  b.c.  650  Psam- 
metichus,  king  of  Egypt,  induced  Greeks  to  go  to  his  dominions, 
and  allowed  them  to  settle  there.*  This  brief  survey  at  once 
shows  that  there  was  not  a  country  round  the  basin  of  the 

*  See  p.  122. 
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Mediterranean,  that  was  not  more  or  less  influenced  and 
benefited  hj  the  mild  genius  of  Greek  culture  and  civilisation. 
5.  While  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  flourishing  in  freedom, 
commerce,  wealth,  arts,  and  arms,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
gradually  encroached  opon  their  territory,  and  in  the  end 
crushed  their  independence.  Gyges,  the  first  Lydian  king  of 
the  Mermnad  dynasty,  took  Colophon,  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tories  of  Smyrna  and  Miletus.  Under  his  successor  Ardys, 
Priene  was  subdued,  while  Sadyattes  and  Alyattes  waged  war 
against  Miletus  for  many  years,  until  in  b.  c.  612  a  peace  and 
alliance  were  concluded  between  Lydia  and  Miletus.  Croesus 
conquered  Ephesus,  but  treated  it  leniently ;  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  Greek  towns  of  the  continent  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  master.  Croesus,  being  an  admirer 
of  the  Greeks,  and  a  lover  of  their  culture,  treated  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  felt  his  rule  scarcely  in  anything  else 
than  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  him,  for  they  were  per- 
mitted to  regulate  their  own  internal  affairs  as  they  pleased. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  but  was  cautioned  against  it,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  extending  his  kingdom  towards  the  east  In 
this  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  river  Halys — Lycia  and  Cilicia 
alone  maintaining  their  independence.  The  fame  of  Croesus 
resounded  throughout  Greece,  and  his  liberality  towards  the 
Greeks  was  unbounded.  1l  the  end  he  became  involved  in  a 
contest  with  Cyrus,  who  made  Croesus  his  captive,  and  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  including  the  Greek  colonies, 
B.C.  646.*  The  Lydians  were  deprived  of  their  arms,  and 
compelled  by  their  conquerors  to  devote  themselves  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  luxury,  in  consequence  of  which  they  lost  their 
warlike  character,  and  sunk  into  effeminacy.  As  Cyrus  him- 
self was  obliged  to  return  to  his  eastern  provinces,  he  left  the 

*  Comp.  pp.  61  and  96. 
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task  of  oompletiiig  tlio  conquest  of  the  Oieek  eoloiiies  to  his 
lieatenmts.  The  Greeks  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
Persians  on  the  same  terms  which  had  been  g^ranted  to  them  bj 
Croesus ;  bat  as  nnoonditional  surrender  was  demanded,  they 
prepared  for  resistance.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Sparta  for 
assistance,  bat  in  vain,  and  Mazares,  a  Median  general  of 
Cjms,  took  the  towns  of  Priene  and  Magnesia.  Harpagos, 
the  socoessor  of  Mazares,  vigoronsly  pressed  the  Ionian  cities. 
The  inhabitants  of  Phocaea,  finding  that  resistance  was  hope- 
less,  emigrated  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  had  already  planted  some  colonies.  They  first 
sailed  to  Alalia  in  Corsica,  but  being  attacked  there  by  the 
Carthaginians  and  Etruscans,  some  sailed  to  their  countrymen 
in  Massilia,  and  others  to  Rhegium  in  southern  Italy,  where 
they  founded  Elea.  The  example  of  Phocaea  was  followed 
by  Teoe,  whose  inhabitants  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where 
they  founded  the  city  of  Abdera.  In  this  manner  all  the  Ionian 
cities  were  conquered  by  Harpagus,  and  even  some  of  the 
islands  endeavoured  to  avert  greater  calamities  by  voluntary 
submission. 

6.  After  the  conquest  of  the  .£olian  and  Ionian  cities, 
Harpagus  advanced  southward.  The  Carians  submitted 
without  a  struggle;  but  Lycia  determined  to  defend  its  ancient 
liberty.  The  men  of  Xanthus,  when  besieged  by  the  Persians, 
burnt  their  city  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  sallying 
forth  died  sword  in  hand.  Other  towns  followed  the  same 
example,  but  whatever  did  not  bend  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror, 
was  broken  and  ground  to  dust,  so  that  after  a  short  time  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  Persia.  The  Persian  rule  was  perha^is  not  much 
more  oppressive  than  that  of  Croesus  bad  been ;  but  the  mis- 
fortune was,  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  might  be  compelled  by 
their  new  masters  to  fight  against  their  kinsmen  in  Europe. 
However,  during  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  they  remained  quiet. 


^tW  HmosT  or  <HiBn?i, 

and  the  iniamia  which  had  at  fint  agbmittBd 
qnite  free,  as  the  Persians  had  no  fleet  to  esxEarcn  ihar  eoor 
mandiu  Samoa  was  then  governed  b^  the  powerfol  tjcant 
Poljcratea,  and  pooocfloed  a  fleet  of  one  hnndred  gall^&.  Bie 
1)ecanie  involved  in  a  war  widi  HHetna  which  iHRHight  him 
into  conflict  with  Persia.  In  order  to  avoid  thisy  and  at  tiie 
same  time  to  gain  a  powerfiil  ally  in  Cambyses  against  secret 
enemies  at  home,  he  asosted  the  Persian  monarch  witk  a 
portion  of  bis  fleet  against  Egypt,  taking^  care  to  embark  tkose 
men  whom  he  had  most  reason  to  fear.  But  as  the  dea%a 
was  discovered,  the  fleet  tnmed  against  him,  and  b«n^  m- 
fmccessfhl,  the  men  solicited  aid  from  Sparta  against  the  tjzant. 
The  Spartan  anxiliaries,  thongh  strengthened  by  a  band  of 
Corinthians,  were  nnable  to  effect  anything,  and  the  exiled 
Samians,  after  ranging  for  some  time  as  pirates  in  the  JEgean, 
Anally  established  themselves  at  Cydonia  in  Crete.  Polycrates; 
now  stronger  than  ever,  resumed  his  old  plan  of  extending 
his  dominion  by  the  aid  of  Persia :  bnt  being  treacheroasly 
enticed  to  go  to  Sardes,  he  was  seized  and  hnng  npon  a  crccis; 
B.  c.  522.  The  Samiana  who  had  accompanied  him  were 
dismissed,  and  the  satrap  made  an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
Samoa.  The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  continued,  without  mnch 
molestation  from  Persia,  to  live  in  peace  and  prosperity,  irntU.  in 
the  reign  of  Darins,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  enticed  by  an 
unprincipled  adventurer  into  open  rebellion  against  their  rulers. 
7.  The  cultivation  of  the  arts  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
of  public  and  private  prosperity,  especially  among  the  lonians 
in  Asia,  who  made  more  rapid  progress  even  than  the  Greeks 
in  the  mother  country.  The  same  spirit  which  led  the  lonians 
to  commercial  enterprises  in  distant  lands,  found  employment 
at  home  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  which  cheered  and 
mlomed  their  public  and  private  life.  Corinth  and  a  few 
other  Doric  cities  also  could  boast  of  early  schools  of  art,  but 
the  lonians  surpassed  them  all,  while  Athens  had  as  yet  not 
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emetged  from  its  obscoritj  as  &  seat  of  art  and  literature. 
In  Ionia  and  Samoa  temples  of  great  ^lendoor  were  erected 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  art  of  casting  metal  statues  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  in  Samos.  The  progress  which  this 
and  the  sister  arts  made  was  extremely  rapid.  Sculpture  in 
marble  came  into  extensive  use  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
nection with  architecture,  the  temples  being  somptuoosly 
adorned  with  statues  and  figures  in  high  relief.  Statues 
intended  for  worship  in  the  temples  were  generally  of  a  typical 
character,  and  the  artists  were  not  allowed  much  freedom  in 
their  execution ;  but  the  case  became  different  when  sculptures 
were  employed  as  ornaments  for  the  outside  of  temples  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  custom  of  honouring  the  victors 
in  the  public  games  with  statues  contributed  still  more  towards 
the  rapid  development  of  the  art — an  art  in  which  the  Greeks 
have  never  been  equalled,  much  less  surpassed. 

8.  The  same  spirit  which  in  art  gradually  brought  about 
the  union  of  truth  and  beauty  also  gave  birth  to  new  branches 
and  forms  of  poetry.  The  first  period  of  Greek  literature  is 
marked  by  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  former  repre- 
senting its  beginning,  and  the  latter  its  close ;  but  we  must 
not  imagine  that  these  poets  were  the  only  ones  that  adorned 
the  first  dawn  of  Greek  literature ;  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  compositions  and  names  of  many  others  are 
lost,  whose  faane  was  eclipsed  only  by  that  of  their  great  con- 
temporaries. Hesiod  was,  like  Homer,  the  head  of  a  poetical 
school,  and  among  the  works  which  have  come  down  under 
his  name,  some  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  others. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia,  but  the  time  at  which 
he  lived  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Homer,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally assumed  that  he  flourished  after  Homer,  about  b.  c.  850. 
As  Homer  had  been  the  poet  of  a  conquering  race  of  warriors, 
so  Hesiod  was  the  poet  of  the  peaceful  peasantry  of  Boeotia, 
for  in  this  character  he  appears  in  his  **  Works  and  Days," 
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the   only  composition  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
genuine. 

9.  Epic  poetry,  however,  continued  to  flourish  for  two 
centuries  after  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  and  the  poets 
of  this  latter  period  are  usually  called  the  cyclic  poets,  because 
the  subjects  of  their  poems  embraced  a  definite  cycle  or 
period  of  time.  No  subject,  however,  was  excluded,  from 
the  origin  of  the  world  down  to  the  close  of  the  heroic  age ; 
but  as  the  poetical  interest  in  these  compositions  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  desire  to  represent  the  events  in  their  natural 
order  of  succession,  these  poems  were  the  forerunners  of  his- 
tory. We  have  no  specimens  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  as  ancient 
as  Homer,  though  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  it 
was  not  cultivated  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  it  reached  the 
summit  of  perfection  at  the  time  when  epic  poetry  was  dying 
away.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  the  works  of  the  Greek 
lyrists  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  the  epiiiician  odes  of 
Pindar.  The  few  fragments  of  the  other  great  lyric  poets,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  justify  the  admiration  of  the  ancients, 
and  to  show  us  how  much  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
those  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  muse.  Lyric  poetry  was 
cultivated  especially  by  the  Dorians  and  iEolians,  and  with 
the  former  the  themes  were  chiefly  religious,  martial,  or  poli- 
tical, while  with  the  others  they  were  more  of  a  sentimental 
character.  The  grand  choral  poetry,  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  Dorians,  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Arion  and  Stesi- 
chorus,  and  formed  the  element  out  of  which  afterwards  the 
Athenian  Thespis  developed  the  Attic  tragedy  by  the  intro- 
duction of  recitation  by  a  performer.  The  most  illustrious 
among  the  -^olian  and  Ionian  lyrists  are  Archilochus,  Hippo- 
nax,  Alcaeus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Anacreon,  Ibycus,  Mim- 
nermus,  and  Sappho,  on  the  other. 

10.  Prose  was  cultivated  in  Greece,  as  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, at  a  much  later  period  than  poetry,  and  Pherecydes  of 
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Syiofi,  who  lived  about  b.  c.  550,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  proee  writer  in  Greece,  and  Cadmos  of  Miletus  to  have 
first  applied  proee  to  historical  subjects.  The  first  attempts 
in  historical  composition  were  mythological,  and  probably 
consisted  of  paraphrases  in  prose  of  portions  of  the  epie  cycle. 
Writers  of  this  class  could  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  amuse 
and  to  gratify  patriotic  vanity,  or  the  popular  taste  for  the 
marvellous. 

A  certain  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  manifests  itself 
among  the  Greeks  from  the  very  earliest  times,  as  their 
poetry  and  religion  amply  testify ;  but  philosophy  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  study  does  not  appear  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  b.  c.  That  time  was  the  period  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  all  practical  men,  and  actively  engaged  as  statesmen, 
magistrates,  or  legislators.  Their  wisdom  accordingly  was 
derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  rather  than 
from  deep  meditation  or  speculation.  But  at  the  same  time 
a  few  of  the  bolder  spirits  were  led  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
universe  to  inquire  after  a  first  cause  of  all  the  visible  pheno- 
mena. The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  was  founded  by 
Thales  of  Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Solon.  He  maintained 
that  water  or  some  liquid  was  the  origin  of  all  things.  Half 
a  century  later,  Anaximenes,  likewise  a  Milesian,  taught  that 
air  was  the  universal  source  of  life,  and  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus 
attributed  the  same  power  to  fire  or  heat.  The  mighty 
problem  which  those  infant  philosophers  set  themselves  to 
solve  cannot  but  fill  us  with  wonder  and  amazement,  and, 
however  defective  their  solutions  were,  they  gradually  led  to 
the  recognition  of  one  supreme  mind,  distinct  from  the  visible 
world,  to  which  it  imparted  motion,  form,  and  order. 

Nearly  simultaneously  with  the  Ionic  school  of  philo- 
sophy, another  sprang  up  at  Elea  or  Velia,  a  Phocaean  colony 
in  the  south  of  Italy.     Its  founder  Xenopbanes  had  emigrated 

from  Colophon  to  Elea  about  b.  c.  536.     His  system  was 
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based  on  the  assnmptioD  o£  a  supreme  intelligenoe,  which  was 
identical  with  the  world.  His  disciple  Pannemde4i  pursued 
his  inquiries  in  the  same  direction,  but  set  out  from  the  idea 
of  being,  not  from  that  of  deity.  His  followers,  Zeno  and 
Melissns,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  combating  the  opinions  of 
other  philosophers  and  of  the  vulgar. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Thales  wrote  an  exposition  of 
his  doctiines,  but  his  disciple  Anaximander  did  so  in  a  proee 
work,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the  philosophers 
of  the  Ionic  school.  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  on  the 
other  hand,  explained  their  systems  in  verse,  a  mode  which 
was  also  adopted  by  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum.  The  re- 
mains of  these  works  breathe  a  strain  of  oracular  solemnity 
and  obscurity. 

1 1.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  western  schools  of  philo- 
sophy was  founded  by  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  about  b.  c.  570. 
His  history  is  very  obscure,  and  partly  mythical.  It  seems, 
however,  certain  that  he  gathered  much  information  by 
travelling  in  foreign  countries,  such  as  Egypt.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  philosopher,  that  is, 
lover  of  wisdom.  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  of 
a  niathcmatic<il  turn,  and  several  discoveries  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy  are  attributed  to  him.  His  fundamental 
doctrine  was,  that  numbers  represented  the  essence  and  pro- 
perties of  all  things.  He  also  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  in  the  form  of  a  transmigration,  similar  to  that  maintained 
by  the  Brahmins  and  Egyptians. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  went  to  the  contioent 
of  Greece,  being  unable  to  endure  the  tyrannis  of  Polycrates, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  fixing  his  residence  at  Croton. 
This  city  was  distracted  by  the  feuds  between  the  nobles  and 
the  commonalty,  but  the  influence  of  the  former  predominated, 
and  Pythagoras  proved  a  useful  ally  to  them.  He  formed  an 
order  or  society  consisting  of  three  hundred  of  the  noblest 
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young  men  collected  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  through 
whom  he  hoped  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  all  his  country- 
men in  the  west.  This  society  seems  to  have  been  at  once  a 
philosophical  school,  a  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political 
association  of  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic  character.  All  the 
proceedings  of  this  body  were  enveloped  in  great  mystery. 
Neither  Pythagoras  himself  nor  his  disciples  appear  to  have 
intended  to  come  forward  as  reformers  or  lawgivers,  but  rather 
to  exercise  a  quiet  and  gradual  influence  on  their  countrymen 
by  doctrine  and  example  ;  but  he  became  involved  in  a  poli- 
tical contest  in  which  he  exerted  himself  to  give  support  to 
the  aristocracy.  The  popular  party,  roused  by  jealousy  of 
the  influence  of  the  Pythagoraean  fraternity,  brought  several 
charges  against  it.  At  Sybaris  the  democrats  compelled 
five  hundred  nobles  to  quit  the  city.  They  took  refuge 
at  Croton,  and  when  their  surrender  was  demanded  by  the 
people  of  Sybaris,  the  senate  of  Croton,  by  the  advice  of 
Pythagoras,  refused  to  comply  with  the  request,  and  prepared 
to  repel  force  by  force.  A  war  between  the  two  cities  was 
the  result,  and  the  Crotoniats,  commanded  by  Milo,  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  were  victorious.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  and 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  river  Crathis  being 
turned  through  its  ruins,  b.  c.  510.  The  aristocratic  party 
at  Croton  wished  to  secure  for  themselves  all  the  advantages 
of  this  victory,  but  the  commonalty,  indignant  at  such  selfish- 
ness, rose  against  them,  and  more  especially  against  the 
Pythagoraean s.  The  house  in  which  the  latter  were  assembled 
was  set  on  fire,  b.  g.  504  ;  many  of  them  perished,  and  the 
rest  found  safety  only  in  exile.  Pythagoras  himself  is  said  to 
have  died  soon  after  at  Metapontum.  The  fall  of  the  Pytha- 
goraeans  strengthened  the  commonalty  not  only  at  Croton, 
but  in  all  the  cities  of  southern  Italy ;  but  party  feuds  con- 
tinued to  disturb  their  peace  and  prosperity  for  many  years 
to  come. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

THE    PERSIAN    WAB8    DOWN    TO    THE     ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE 

SUPREMACY    OF   ATHENS. 

1.  Darius,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  b.  g. 
521,  came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks  through  his  conquest 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which  he  reduced  during  his  great 
expedition  against  the  Scythians  ;  but  even  before  that  event, 
he  had  had  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Samos,  which  after  the 
death  of  Polycrates  was  governed  by  the  tyrant  Maeandrius. 
Syloson,  a  brother  of  Polycrates,  claiming  the  succession  for 
himself,  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  Persia.  An 
army  under  Otanes  came  across  and  succeeded  indeed  in 
restoring  Syloson,  but  not  until  nearly  the  whole  population 
was  massacred,  so  that  Syloson  became  the  ruler  of  a  deserted 
island.  The  cause  as  well  as  the  progress  of  Darius*  expedition 
against  the  Scythians,  who  then  occupied  the  plains  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Don,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  and 
scarcely  any  fact  connected  with  it  is  quite  certain,  except 
that  it  was  conducted  by  Darius  in  person,  and  that  it  failed 
(about  B.  c.  507).  An  enormous  army  of  nearly  a  million  of 
men,  it  is  said,  was  led  by  him  across  the  Thracian  Bosporus ; 
and  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail,  furnished  by  his  Greek  sub- 
jects, and  commanded  by  their  tyrants,  was  to  sail  up  the 
Danube  to  a  certain  point,  where  it  was  to  meet  the  land  force. 
The  king  with  his  army,  without  meeting  much  opposition, 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  then  ordered  the  bridge,  which  had 
been  constructed  over  the  river,  to  be  broken  down.  But 
being  reminded  that  it  might  be  wanted  on  his  return,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  left  standing  for  sixty  days.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Scythians.  The  subsequent  part  of  this 
enterprise  is  full  of  impossibilities  and  inconsistencies ;  and 
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H  IB  impossible  to  SAy  more,  than  that  the  pursuit  of  the  Per- 
sians was  in  the  end  changed  into  a  retreat,  in  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  baggage  and  the  sick.  When  the 
sixty  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  was 
to  be  broken  down,  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  tried  to  persuade 
the  Greeks  to  take  it  down  and  thus  at  once  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  Persia,  but,  on  the  advice  of  Histiaeus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  it  was  allowed  to  stand.  Soon  after  Darius 
retamed,  and  his  army  was  still  large  enough  to  enable  him 
to  leave  eighty  thousand  men  in  Europe  under  Megabazus  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Thrace  and  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Hellespont.  Danus,  on  returning  to  Asia,  rewarded  Histiaeus 
for  his  services  with  a  district  on  the  river  Strymon,  the 
tyrannis  of  Histiaeus  over  Miletus  being  intrusted  to  his  cousin 
Aristagoras. 

2.  Megabazus  reduced  Perinthos,  and  having  subdued 
all  the  Thracian  tribes  which  had  not  yet  submitted  to  his 
master,  he  made  an  expedition  against  the  Paeonians,  whom 
Darius  wished  to  be  transported  into  Asia.  The  great  body 
of  this  people  dispersed,  but  some  of  them  were  by  the  king's 
command  located  in  Phrygia.  When  this  matter  was  accom- 
plished, Megabazus  demanded  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
earth  and  water,  the  usual  symbols  of  submission.  Macedonia 
at  this  time  was  only  a  small  kingdom,  of  which  the  ruling 
dynasty  was  believed  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin,  and  descended 
from  Heracles ;  but  the  people  were  a  mixture  of  Illyrians 
and  Pelasgians,  and  were  always  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks 
as  barbarians.  King  Amyntas  consented  to  become  the 
vassal  of  Darius,  and  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  Persian 
envoys ;  but  their  indecent  and  outrageous  conduct  roused 
the  indignation  of  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  caused  them  all  to  be  murdered  in  the  banquet  hall. 
No  notice  was  ever  taken  of  this  occurrence  either  by  Mega- 
bazus or  by  Darius. 
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3.  In  the  meantime  Histiaeiis  fonnded  in  his  Thracian 
principality  a  town  called  Myrcinns,  and  was  collecting  the 
elements  of  a  power  which  roused  the  suspicion  of  Megabasns. 
The  latter  commimicated  his  apprehensions  to  Darins,  who  at 
once  resolved  to  make  Histiaeus  harmless,  and,  pretending 
that  he  wished  to  consult  him,  invited  him  to  come  to  Sardes, 
where  he  was  then  residing.  When  he  arrived,  the  king 
professed  great  friendship  for  him,  declaring  that  he  conld 
not  live  without  him,  and  took  him  to  Susa,  where  he  was  to 
share  his  table  and  counsels.  Histiaeus  accordingly  was  kept 
in  splendid  captivity.  The  generals  of  Darius  meanwhile 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  north 
of  the  iBgean,  and  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  so 
that  about  the  year  b.  c.  505  all  the  nations  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly  were  subject  to  the 
king  of  Persia. 

Meantime  events  were  occurring  in  Naxos  which  were 
destined  to  become  the  source  of  a  conflict  between  the 
colossal  empire  of  Persia  and  the  little  states  of  Greece. 
The  aristocratic  party  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  being  driven 
into  exile  by  the  democrats,  solicited  the  aid  of  Arista- 
goras,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  he,  considering  this  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  making  himself  master  of  the  island, 
applied  for  assistance  to  Artaphemes,  who  had  been  appointed 
satrap  of  western  Asia.  Aristagoras  represented  the  conquest 
of  Naxos  as  an  easy  matter,  and  promised  to  defray  all  the 
expenses.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  commanded  by  a 
Persian  admiral,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  having 
taken  on  board  his  own  Ionian  army,  he  sailed  out.  But 
a  quarrel  soon  arose  between  Aristagoras  and  the  admiral, 
and  the  latter,  determined  to  thwart  the  Greek  tyrant, 
warned  the  Naxians  of  their  danger.  The  Naxians  accord- 
ingly made  most  vigorous  preparations  to  defend  themselves, 
so  that  when  they  were  besieged,  the   enemy  was  unable 
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to  make  any  progress.  His  means  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  in  b.  c.  501  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Miletus  without 
having  efifected  anything.  As  he  was  unable  to  make  good 
his  promise  to  the  Persian  satrap,  he  was  a  ruined  man,  and 
saw  no  help  for  himself  except  in  revolution.  While  pondering 
over  this,  he  received  a  secret  message  from  Histiaeus,  who 
likewise  saw  no  means  of  escaping  from  his  captivity  except 
by  an  insurrection  of  his  countrymen.  Aristagoras  now 
assembled  his  most  trustworthy  friends  whom  he  knew  to  be 
discontented  with  the  rule  of  the  barbarians,  to  deliberate 
upon  a  plan  of  action.  Hecataeus,  the  historian,  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  war  was  resolved  upon,  though  the  conspi- 
rators did  not  possess  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  In  order 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  popular  party,  Aristagoras  not  only 
resigned  his  own  tyrannis,  but  seized  the  other  tyrants  of  the 
Asiatic  cities  who  were  stationed  with  the  Persian  fleet  off 
Myus,  B.  c.  500. 

4.  Aristagoras  now  resolved  also  to  apply  to  the  Greeks 
in  Europe  to  support  their  kinsmen  in  their  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Persian  yoke.  He  first  went  to  Sparta,  with  a  map 
of  the  world  engraven  on  a  brass  plate,  to  persuade  king 
Cleomenes  of  the  feasibility  of  hLs  scheme.  The  money  which 
he  promised  as  the  price  for  the  assistance,  was  on  tlie 
point  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  when  the  king,  warned 
by  his  little  daughter,  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Aristagoras  then  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  his 
solicitations  on  behalf  of  oppressed  Greeks  were  not  made  in 
vain,  for  they  already  knew  that  the  Persian  monarch  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  re-impose  upon  them  their  exiled  t3nrant 
Ilippias.  A  decree  accordingly  was  readily  passed  by  the 
people  of  Athens  to  send  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  sup- 
port the  insurrection  of  their  Ionian  kinsmen  in  Asia.  This 
squadron  sailed  in  b.  c.  499,  accompanied  by  five  galleys  from 
Eretria  in  Euboea.    After  landing  at  Ephesus,  the  Athenians, 
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strengthened  by  a  large  number  of  lonians,  straightway 
marched  against  Sardes.  The  Persian  satrap  took  refuge  in 
the  strong  citadel,  and  the  lower  city  was  plundered  and  set 
on  fire.  Satisfied  with  this  achievement,  and  unable  to  take 
the  citadel,  the  Greeks  returned  to  Ephesus.  But  being 
pursued  by  the  whole  force  which  the  Persian  satrap  had 
been  able  to  muster,  they  were  overtaken  and  beaten  in  a 
battle  near  Ephesus.  The  lonians  then  dispersed,  and  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  returned  home. 

5.  When  Darius  was  informed  of  these  things,  his  rage 
knew  no  bounds ;  but  he  was  more  indignant  at  the  obscure 
strangers  who  had  dared  to  attack  his  dominions  than  at  the 
lonians  themselves,  and  he  charged  one  of  his  attendants  daily 
to  remind  him  of  the  Athenians.  His  first  care,  however, 
was  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  lonians,  which  was 
spreading  farther  and  farther.  The  cunning  Histiaeus  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  Ionia,  under  the  promise  that  he  would 
soon  put  down  the  rebels.  The  lonians  in  the  meantime 
induced  Byzantium  and  the  other  Greek  cities  in  the  north 
to  assert  their  independence,  and  Caria  and  the  island  ot 
Cyprus  followed  their  example.  The  Persian  generals  were 
no  less  active  in  crushing  the  revolt.  The  cities  on  the 
Propontis  and  in  Caria  were  reduced  by  Daurises,  and  Cyprus 
was  overpowered  by  a  Phoenician  fleet.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  the  Persians  directed  all  their  forces  against 
the  Ionian  and  ^Eolian  cities.  When  Clazomenae  and  Cuma 
had  fallen,  Aristagoras,  having  lost  all  hope  of  success,  went 
to  Myrcinus  in  Tlirace,  wbere  soon  after  his  reckless  career 
was  cut  short  while  he  was  besieging  a  Thracian  town  with 
a  band  of  lonians.  Meanwhile  Histiaeus  arrived  at  Sardes, 
and  it  being  hinted  to  him  by  the  satrap  Artaphemes,  that 
he  had  had  a  hand  in  the  revolt,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
make  his  escape  to  Chios.  He  would  gladly  have  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  but  he  was  generally  8aq)ected 
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and  diBtrusted.  He  found  himself  a  homeless  adventarer, 
and  withdrew  to  Lesbos,  where  he  was  more  soccesaful ;  he 
collected  a  small  fleet,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Byzantium, 
and  seized  all  the  merchant-Tessels  of  the  cities  which  refused 
to  recognise  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Ionia. 

6.  The  insurrection  of  Ionia  was  in  the  meantime  draw- 
ing to  a  crisis.  Every  effort  was  made  against  Miletus.  A 
large  fleet  was  brought  together,  consisting  of  six  hundred 
ships.  The  fleet  of  the  lonians,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  triremes,  was  stationed  near  the  little  island  of 
Lade,  for  the  confederates  had  resolved  to  leave  Miletus  to 
defend  itselfl  The  Persians,  notwithstanding  their  superiority 
in  numbers,  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  lonians  at  sea,  and 
had  recourse  to  some  unsuccessful  stratagems.  The  lonians, 
however,  were  careless,  and  this  irritated  some  of  those  who 
saw  the  necessity  of  maintaining  better  discipline,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  secret  overtures  to  the  enemy.  When, 
therefore,  the  Persians  at  last  made  the  attack,  the  Samians 
first  withdrew  from  the  fi^^t,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  others.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  however,  fought  to  the  last, 
but  their  defeat  was  complete.  This  happened  in  b.  c.  494,  and 
the  disaster  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Miletus ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  other  Ionian  cities,  and  those  in  the  north  of  the 
^gean,  likewise  succumbed,  and  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  The  terror  which  preceded  the  Persians  everywhere 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  to  quit 
their  homes  and  found  a  new  one  at  Mesembria,  on  the  coast 
of  the  £uxine.  Miltiades,  who  had  been  living  on  his  large 
estates  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ever  since  the  return  of 
Darius  from  Scythia,  also  felt  unsafe,  and  returned  to  Athens. 

7.  After  the  reduction  of  the  Gh'eek  cities,  they  were 
made  to  feel  the  Persian  yoke  much  more  severely  than 
before,  and  all  traces  of  independence  were  efi'aced.  Order 
and  peace  were  restored  at  the  expense  of  liberty ;  but  still 
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the  citicB  in  that  happy  climate  soon  revived  and  recovered 
from  their  calamities.  Mardonius,  the  king's  son-in-law, 
on  being  sent  to  succeed  Artaphemes,  allayed  the  discontent 
of  the  Greeks  by  deposing  the  tyrants  who  had  been  set  up 
by  his  predecessor,  and  by  restoring  the  democratic  form  of 
government.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  large  armament  to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria  for  their 
presumption,  and  to  spread  the  terror  of  the  king's  name  in 
Europe.  A  large  fleet  was  to  sweep  the  ^gean^  while  Mar- 
donius  himself  led  an  army  by  land  through  Thrace  into 
Greece.  The  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  oS 
mount  Athos,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred  ships  and 
twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  lost  on  that 
occasion.  Tiie  land  army  was  not  much  more  fortunate,  for 
one  night  the  camp  was  attacked  by  a  Thracian  tribe,  and 
the  loss  sustained  was  so  great  that  Mardonius  thought  it 
prudent  to  return  to  Asia,  b.  g.  492. 

8.  But  the  determination  of  Darius  was  not  shaken  by 
these  disasters ;  he  renewed  his  preparations,  and  sent  heralds 
to  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  to  demand  the  customary 
signs  of  submission.  Both  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  these 
envoys  were  put  to  death,  but  many  other  cities,  and 
iEgina  with  the  other  islands,  complied  with  the  demand 
of  the  barbarians.  The  Athenians,  still  hostile  to  the 
^ginetans,  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  charge  ^gina 
with  high  treason  against  the  cause  of  Greece.  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  advanced  with  a  force  against  the  ^ginetans, 
who,  being  frightened,  delivered  up  to  him  ten  of  their 
leading  men,  who  were  sent  as  hostages  to  Athens.  The 
^ginetans  retaliated,  and  a  succession  of  acts  of  hostility 
continued  to  be  committed  from  time  to  time  by  both  states, 
while  the  Persians  were  making  their  preparations  for  invading 
Europe.  In  b.  c.  490  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  galleys  with 
transports  was  assembled  in  Cilicia  under  the  command  of 
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Dads  and  Artapbernes,  ready  to  take  the  annj  on  board. 
The  fleet  croesed  the  JSgean^  subdued  Naxos  and  the  other 
Cjclades,  and  then  sailed  towards  Euboea,  taking  in  reinforce- 
ments from  the  islands  during  its  progress.  Eretria  sent  to 
Athens  for  succour  against  the  impending  danger,  and  the 
lour  thousand  Athenians  settled  in  Euboea  were  charged  to 
defend  that  city ;  but  as  the  Eretrians  themselves  were  not 
agreed  as  to  how  to  act,  the  Athenians  returned  to  Attica. 
After  the  fall  of  Carystus,  which  had  refused  to  admit  the 
enemy,  Eretria  was  besieged.  Some  traitors  in  the  city  opened 
the  gates  to  the  Persians,  who  plundered  the  temples,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  place.  The  inhabitants  were  made 
prisoners,  and  afterwards  transported  to  Asia  as  slaves.  After 
this  the  whole  fleet  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Attica. 

9.  Guided  by  the  exiled  tyrant  Hippias,  who  had  urged 
the  Persians  to  this  expedition  against  his  own  country,  the 
army  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  about  five 
miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  No  sooner  did  the 
Athenians  hear  of  the  enemy's  arrival,  than  they  marched  out 
to  meet  them,  all  serviceable  citizens,  and  even  slaves  will- 
ing to  earn  their  liberty,  being  armed.  The  Plataeans, 
the  brothers  and  allies  of  the  Athenians,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  Athens  without  delay.  At  the  same  time  a  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  Sparta  in  all  haste,  to  give 
information  of  the  danger,  and  request  assistance.  But 
the  Spartans,  not  being  themselves  exposed  to  immediate 
peril,  and  having  moreover  some  religious  scruples  as  to 
setting  out  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  dismissed  the 
messenger  with  promises  of  future  succour.  The  Athenians, 
however,  undismayed  by  this  want  of  ready  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  state  of  Greece,  resolved  to  attack  the 
invaders.  They  were  commanded,  as  usual,  by  ten  generab, 
one  of  whom  was  Miltiades,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Ghersonesus,  but  Callimachus  as  polemarch  was  at  their  head. 
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The  generals  were  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  whether 
battle  should  be  given  to  the  Persians  at  once,  or  whether 
they  should  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
MiltiadeSy  seeing  the  danger  of  delay,  and  fearing  treachery, 
as  Hippias  had  still  some  friends  in  the  city,  urged  the 
necessity  of  attacking  the  enemy  at  once,  and  his  colleagues 
gave  way  to  his  arguments.  Accordingly,  when  the  command 
came  round  to  Miltiades,  he  drew  up  the  little  army  in  order 
of  battle  on  a  rising  ground.  At  the  signal  of  attack,  they 
rushed  on  the  enemy,  who  received  them  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, as  men  hurrying  to  certain  destruction.  But  before 
they  were  aware  of  it,  the  Persians  found  themselves  engaged 
in  close  combat,  and,  owing  to  the  skilful  management  of 
Miltiades,  they  were  completely  defeated.  In  the  greatest 
confusion  and  disorder  the  barbarians  rushed  to  their  ships, 
but  many  perished  in  the  marshes  on  the  coast,  and  in 
their  attempts  to  embark.  The  Persian  fleet  with  the  sur- 
vivors then  steered  towards  Sunion,  to  attack  Attica  on  the 
opposite  side,  but  they  were  prevented  by  the  prompt  move- 
ments of  the  Athenians,  who  arrived  on  the  western  coast 
before  the  Persians,  and  the  latter,  seeing  that  they  had  mis- 
calculated, retiuned  to  Asia,  without  making  any  further 
attempts  against  the  Greeks.  So  ended  the  great  day  of 
Marathon,  in  August  b.  c.  490. 

10.  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  always  looked  upon  by 
the  Athenians  as  their  most  glorious  achievement,  and  well 
might  they  be  proud  of  it ;  for  a  small  band  of  patriots  had 
routed  and  defeated  a  countless  host  of  barbarians,  and 
thereby  secured  the  independence  of  Greece  and  Europe. 
But  what  they  had  actually  accomplished,  was  so  much  mag- 
nified in  their  heated  imaginations,  that  in  the  subsequent 
reports  about  it,  it  became  something  altogether  incredible 
and  impossible.  Athens,  however,  to  whom  the  glory  of  this 
victory  belonged  almost  exclusively,  now  for  the  first  time 
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t)eoaiiie  aware  of  her  own  strength.  The  Perrian  forces  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  while 
those  of  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans  are  estimated  at  ten 
thousand ;  upwards  of  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  hiy  on  the 
field  of  battle,  while  the  Athenians  had  lost  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety  two,  but  among  them  was  Callimachus,  the  pole* 
march.  The  place  where  this  glorious  battle  was  fought  is 
still  marked  by  a  tumulus,  under  which  the  Athenians  are 
said  to  have  been  buried.  The  absence  of  the  Spartans  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  was  an  event  of  incalculable  moment 
They  arrived  after  the  battle  was  over  with  a  force  of  only 
two  thousand  men,  and  having  inspected  the  field  strewed 
with  the  dead,  they  returned  home,  apparently  feeling  them- 
selves that  they  had  not  done  their  duty  towards  their 
country. 

11.  Very  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Miltiades, 
somewhat  elated  by  his  success,  requested  a  fleet  of  seventy 
sail,  promising  his  fellow-citizens  to  increase  their  dominions. 
With  this  force,  which  was  readily  granted,  he  first  sailed  to 
Faroe,  where  he  had  a  private  enemy.  But  the  Parians 
repelled  his  attacks,  and  having  received  a  wound  in  his 
knee,  he  returned  to  Athens  without  having  accomplished 
anything.  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  brought  an 
action  against  him  for  having  led  the  people  into-  useless  ex- 
penses, and  as  public  feeling  was  against  him,  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  Being  unable  to  raise  this  sum 
at  Duce,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon  after  died  of  his 
wound.  This  verdict  against  their  great  commander  has 
brought  much  censure  upon  the  Athenians,  but  there  are 
indications  which  seem  to  show  that  he  had  acted  with  dis- 
regard or  even  contempt  of  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  if 
so,  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  though  severe,  was 
not  unjust. 

12.  The  battle  of  Marathon  ought  to  have  taught  the  Per- 
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sians  a  lesson  which  they  stood  much  in  need  of;  bat  instead 
of  this,  their  anger  was  doubly  inflamed,  and  thinking  that  his 
forces  had  been  insufficient,  Darius  resolved  to  make  the 
Athenians  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  arm.  For  three  years 
preparations  were  made  throughout  his  empire,  and  everything 
was  furnished  in  abundance ;  but  in  the  fourth  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Egypt,  and  before  he  had  made  the  necessaiy 
arrangements  for  its  suppression,  he  died,  b.  c.  486.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  485-465),  the  favourite  son  of  his 
favourite  wife,  who  was  urged  by  his  friends  and  advisers  to 
renew  the  enterprise,  which,  he  was  told,  had  failed  only 
through  mischance,  and  not  through  the  inability  of  the 
Persians.  Mardonius  was  foremost  among  these  advisers,  and 
he  was  eagerly  supported  by  treacherous  Greeks,  who  had  gone 
to  Susa  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  selfish  ends.  A 
fresh  invasion  of  Greece  accordingly  was  resolved  upon ;  but 
before  doing  so,  Xerxes  had  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  was 
eflfected  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  After  this,  the 
whole  of  Asia  was  ransacked  for  a  peiiod  of  four  years,  and  all 
available  resources  of  his  empire  were  collected  to  be  turned 
against  Greece.  To  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  army  and 
fleet,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  across  the  Hellespont,  and 
a  canal  dug  through  the  low  isthmus  which  connects  mount 
Athos  with  the  mainland,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
doubling  of  that  promontory,  where  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  had 
been  destroyed. 

13.  When  all  this  was  completed,  Xerxes  in  the  spring 
of  B.  c.  480  set  out  from  Sardes  with  an  army  consisting  of 
nations  of  all  colours,  costumes,  arms,  and  languages.  When 
they  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  at  Abydos,  they  proceeded 
from  Sestos  up  the  Chersonesus  towards  Doriscos,  where  the 
whole  motley  host  was  reviewed  ;  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  foot  and  eighty  thousand 
hoFBe.     The  fleet,  which  had  arrived  off  the  coast  of  the  same 
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plaoe,  onmbered  one  thoasand  two  hundred  and  seven  triremes 
and  tiiree  HnoDsaiid  imaller  vessela.  From  Doriscos  the  armj, 
accompanied  by  the  fleet,  marched  along  the  ooaat  thioogfa 
Thraoe  and  Macedonia  towards  the  south. 

The  Greeks  had  at  first  been  slow  in  making  preparations 
lor  the  common  danger,  but  when  it  became  known  what 
Xerxes  was  doing,  the  leading  states  and  those  breathiug  the 
same  spirit  of  independence  began  to  feel  that  their  safety 
depended  upon  union.  But  unanimity  was  a  thing  difScult 
to  attain  in  Greece.  The  people  of  Thessaly  were  obliged 
by  the  ruling  family  of  the  Aleuadae  to  yield  when  the  Persians 
demanded  of  them  earth  and  water,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  tribes  between  them  and  mount  CEta.  The 
Phocians  refused  compliance  with  the  demand,  but  the  Dorians 
and  Boeotians  yielded  ;  Thespiae  and  Plataeae  alone  remained 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  Selfishness  and  pusillanimity 
thus  prevented  a  coalition  amoug  the  northern  Greeks.  The 
Peloponnesians,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  Sparta  reached,  were 
unanimous,  but  Argoe  and  Achaia,  from  enmity  towards  Sparta, 
resolved  to  remain  neutral.  Athens  and  Sparta,  however, 
exerted  all  their  power  to  meet  the  impending  danger.  The 
leading  man  at  Athens,  and  the  soul  of  all  her  counsels,  was 
Themistocles,  whose  object  was  to  make  Athens  great  and 
powerful,  that  he  himself  might  move  and  command  in  a  large 
sphere.  He  was  most  distinguished  for  extraordinary  quick- 
ness of  perception  as  to  what  was  the  real  state  of  aflairs  at 
any  given  time,  and  what  was  required  therein  to  ensure  a 
definite  end.  But  by  his  side  stood  Aristides,  a  man  some- 
what older  than  he,  and  who  had  already  reached  the  height 
of  popularity  by  his  extraordinary  honesty  and  disinterested- 
ness, which  procured  him  the  honourable  surname  of  the 
Just.  He,  like  Themistocles,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in 
abilities,  had  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart,  but  simply 
and  singly,  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end.     Men  like  these 
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could  not  bat  come  into  frequent  collisioiif  and  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Themistocles  Aristides  was  sent  by  ostracism  into 
honourable  exile,  b.  c.  483.  By  the  removal  of  his  rival, 
Themistocles  was  left  in  the  undivided  possession  of  the 
popular  favour.  He  saw  the  necessity  for  Athens  to  enlarge 
her  naval  force,  and  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  devote  the 
profits  they  had  hitherto  derived  from  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurion  to  the  increase  of  their  navy.  The  Athenians  thus 
raised  their  fleet  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  ships,  and 
became  a  maritime  people,  for  which  nature  had  in  fact 
destined  them  by  the  situation  of  their  city. 

14.  Even  before  Xerxes  had  left  Asia,  the  Greek  states 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  independence  had  held  a  congress 
on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a 
union;  but  they  met  with  little  or  no  success.  Envoys 
were  even  sent  to  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  promised 
his  support,  if  the  Greeks  would  intrust  to  him  the  command 
of  all  their  forces.  This  embassy  had  probably  been  sent, 
because  it  was  known  that  Xerxes  had  instigated  the  Car- 
thaginians, through  his  Phoenician  subjects,  to  attack  the 
Greek  cities  iu  Sicily.  The  proposal  of  Gelo,  however,  was 
rejected.  Meanwhile  Themistocles  did  all  he  could,  not 
only  to  allay  animosity  and  silence  disputes  among  the  Greeks, 
but  also  to  brace  the  energy  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
enthusiasm  thus  infused  into  the  friends  of  liberty  is  clear 
from  the  i&ct  that  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Corinth,  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  consecrate  to  the  god  at  Delphi  a 
tenth  of  the  substance  of  every  Greek  people,  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians  without  being  compelled  by  necessity. 
It  was  also  resolved  at  the  congress  that  the  progress  of  the 
Persians  should  be  opposed  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
whither  a  small  body  of  Peloponnesians  was  sent  at  once ; 
and  that  the  fleet  should  guard  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Euboean  channel.     The  whole  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred 
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and  aeventy-one  triremes,  of  which  Athens  fornished  by  far 
the  greater  part  The  Spartan  Eurybiades  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet. 

15.  When  the  Persian  armada  in  its  coarse  southward  came 
near  oi^  Sepias,  it  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  burst 
upon  it  with  irresistible  fury,  and  lasted  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  The  coast  for  many  miles  was  covered  with 
wrecks  and  corpses ;  four  hundred  ships  and  innumerable  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  took  shelter  in  the 
golf  of  Pagasae.  The  Greeks,  rejoiced  at  this  disaster  of  the 
enemy,  retnmed  to  their  station  at  Artemisium,  which  during 
the  first  alarm  they  had  abandoned,  and  at  once  captured 
fifteen  of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  had  been  detained.  But 
when  it  became  known  that  the  loss  of  the  Persians,  great 
as  it  was,  was  scarcely  felt  by  them,  the  Qreeks  again  began  to 
despond,  and  Themistocles  had  great  difiiculty  in  keeping  the 
fleet  together.  At  length,  however,  when  the  Persians  had 
sustained  another  loss  from  a  storm,  the  Greeks  took  courage 
and  boldly  sailed  out  to  attack  the  enemy.  A  small  squadron 
of  Cilician  vessels  was  taken  and  destroyed.  This  led  to  a 
general  engagement,  in  which  the  unwieldy  armament  of  the 
Persians  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  sustained  great  loss. 
But  one  half  of  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  were  likewise  disabled, 
and  they  now  resolved  to  retreat,  partly  on  this  account,  and 
partly  on  account  of  tidings  which  had  just  reached  them 
from  Thermopylae. 

16.  The  small  band  of  Peloponnesians  which  had  been 
sent  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  Persians  in  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae was  commanded  by  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas.  It 
consisted  of  three  hundred  Spartans,  five  hundred  Tegeatans, 
and  about  two  thousand  from  other  Peloponnesian  cities ;  and 
these  had  been  joined  by  one  thousand  Phocians  and  seven 
hundred  Thespians.  It  was  believed  that  this  force  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  his  way  through 
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the  pass — ^it  being  HQknown  that  there  was  a  path  across  the 
mountain  by  which  the  pass  could  be  evaded.  But  when  its 
existence  was  discovered,  Leonidas  sent  the  Phocians  to  occupy 
the  heights.  When  the  Greeks  became  aware  of  the  countless 
hosts  by  which  their  small  force  was  to  be  assailed,  Leonidas 
could  scarcely  keep  his  men  together,  and  he  sent  envoys  to 
the  south  to  ask  for  speedy  reinforcements.  Xerxes,  who  had 
hoped  to  scare  them  by  his  mere  presence,  was  astonished 
when  he  heard  that  they  were  awaiting  his  attack  in  all 
composure.  After  a  few  days  he  ordered  his  men  to  briag 
the  Greeks  captive  before  him;  but  attack  after  attack 
proved  fruitless,  and  the  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  bar- 
barians was  great.  Xerxes  began  to  despair  of  success,  when 
the  path  across  the  mountain  was  betrayed  to  him  by  a  base 
Greek  of  the  name  of  Ephialtcs.  A  detachment  of  the  king's 
troops  accordingly  followed  the  infamous  traitor  up  the  moun- 
tain. The  Phocians,  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  back,  retreated, 
and  the  barbarians,  unconcerned  about  them,  pui*sued  their 
course.  When  the  Greeks  in  the  pass  heard  what  had 
happened,  Leonidas  declared  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  the 
determination  to  defend  his  post  to  the  last,  but  allowed  those 
of  his  allies  who  wished  to  save  themselves  to  withdraw.  All 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission  except  the  Thespians 
and  four  hundred  Thebans.  When  the  detachment  guided  by 
Ephialtes  arrived  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  pass,  the 
Spartans  were  at  once  attacked  on  both  sides.  Leonidas, 
knowing  his  hopeless  condition,  sallied  forth,  determined  to 
sell  his  life  and  those  of  his  countrymen  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Four  times  the  Persians  were  driven  back,  until  at  length  the 
Spartans  being  surrounded  on  a  hillock,  were  all  slain. 
Leonidas  had  fallen  at  an  early  part  of  the  day ;  all  were 
subsequently  buried  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  and 
an  inscription  on  their  tomb  bade  the  p.issenger  go  to  Sparta 
and  tell  their  countrymen  that  they  had  fallen  in  obedience 
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to'  tlie  laws  of  their  coantry.  The  battle  of  Thennopylae  was 
fought  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  480,  and  the  Persians  are  said 
to  have  lost  there  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

17.  Xerxes  having  now  gained  the  entrance  into  Greece, 
advanced  through  Doris  against  Phocis,  whose  inhabitants 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  Persians  poured  undis* 
tinguishing  ruin  upon  everything  that  came  in  their  way. 
The  main  body  of  their  army  proceeded  through  Boeotia 
against  Attica,  while  a  small  detachment  was  sent  to  strip 
the  temple  of  Delphi  of  its  treasures.  The  Delphians  had 
left  their  city  to  the  protection  of  Apollo,  who  in  the  hour  of 
danger  did  not  forsake  it.  For  when  the  barbarians  advanced, 
a  fearful  thunderstorm  is  said  to  have  burst  upon  them,  and 
huge  rocks  falling  from  the  precipices  of  Parnassus  to  have 
crushed  many;  and  the  Persians,  terror-stricken,  retraced 
their  steps,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Delphians  with  unre- 
sisted slaughter.  The  Athenians  had  hoped  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  would  throw  an  army  into  Boeotia  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Attica,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  bent 
upon  defending  only  the  entrance  to  Peloponnesus,  and  leav- 
ing Attica  to  its  fate.  The  Athenians  asked  the  Delphic  god 
for  advice,  and  the  priestess,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Themistocles,  told  them  that  they  must  defend  themselves 
behind  their  wooden  walls.  Themistocles,  of  course,  had  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  mysterious  import  of  the  oracle, 
and  convinced  them  that  they  must  rely  for  safety  upon  their 
navy.  This  being  approved  of,  the  Athenians  begged  their 
allies  to  sail  with  them  from  Artemisium  to  Salamis,  there  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  deli- 
berate upon  their  mode  of  action. 

18.  Meanwhile  the  Persians  advanced  through  Boeotia 
towards  Athens,  Thespiae  and  Plataeae  being  reduced  to 
ashes,  while  all  the  other  Boeotian  towns  admitted  Persian 
garrisons.     The  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
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abandoned  their  city  to  the  protection  of  its  tutelary  divinify, 
and  transported  their  families  and  movable  property  to  Sala- 
mis,  ^gina,  and  Troezen,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness.  A  few  men  only  remained  in  the  Acropolis. 
The  Greek  fleet,  assembled  at  Salamis  with  its  recent  rein- 
forcements, amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  ships.  In 
their  council  of  war  the  Greeks  were  almost  unanimous  that  the 
fleet  should  quit  Salamis,  and  move  nearer  the  isthmus,  where 
it  might  co-operate  with  the  Peloponnesian  army.  While  these 
consultations  were  going  on,  it  was  announced  that  Xerxes  had 
overrun  Attica,  and  that  he  was  spreading  desolation  over  the 
whole  country.  The'  lower  city  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  small  band  in  the  Acropolis  was  overpowered  by 
surprise.  The  temples  were  then  plundered,  and  the  whole 
Acropolis  set  on  fire.  These  terrible  occurrences  greatly 
alarmed  the  commanders  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  there  seemed 
little  prospect  of  their  remaining  united  at  Salamis ;  but  The- 
mistocles  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  onlv 
hope  of  safety  consisted  in  their  receiving  the  hostile  fleet  in 
the  straits  of  Salamis.  As  his  arguments  had  no  effect,  he 
had  recourse  to  threats,  declaring  that  if  the  'allies  persisted 
in  their  design,  the  Athenians  would  sail  away  with  their 
families  and  all  their  property,  and  seek  a  new  home  in  Italy. 
These  words  produced  the  desired  effect. 

19.  But  as  there  was  still  danger  lest  the  Peloponnesians 
should  change  their  minds,  Themistocles,  assuming  the  mask 
of  a  traitor  to  his  country,  sent  a  trusty  slave  to  the  Persian 
admiral  with  the  message  that  the  Greeks  were  on  the  point 
of  fleeing  and  dispersing,  and  that,  if  he  attacked  them  at 
once,  this  would  ensure  a  complete  and  easy  victory,  whereas, 
if  he  allowed  them  to  disperse,  he  would  have  to  fight  against 
them  one  by  one.  This  advice,  agreeing  as  it  did  with  the 
Irishes  of  the  Persians  themselves,  was  followed  at  once.  In 
the  night  the  Persian  fleet  blocked  up  the  narrow  channels 
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hy  wliich  Balamis  is  separated  from  Attica  and  Megara. 
When  the  monuDg  dawned,  the  whole  sea  was  seen  covered 
with  the  enemy's  ships,  and  the  Attic  coast  lined  with  troops, 
while  Xerxes  himself  intended  to  view  the  great  naval 
engagement  from  a  lofty  throne  erected  on  a  height.  As 
soon  as  the  gigantic  fleet  had  entered  the  narrow  channels, 
and  was  pent  up  in  such  a  manner  that  movements  and 
evolutions  were  utterly  impossible,  the  Greeks  attacked 
them.  The  damage  done  by  the  Persian  ships  to  one 
another  daring  the  confusion  which  soon  ensued  was  almost 
as  great  as  that  inflicted  by  the  valiant  Greeks  with  their 
nimble  triremes.  The  event  of  the  battle  was  in  reality 
decided  at  the  first  onset ;  but  the  fight  continued  all  day, 
until  towards  evening  the  remainder  of  the  hostile  fleet  with- 
drew towards  Phaleron,  whither  the  Greeks  did  not  pursue 
them.  This  glorious  victory  was  completed  by  Aristides, 
who  though  in  exile  had  joined  the  fleet  of  his  country  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  The  barbarians  are  said  to  have  lost  on 
that  day  five  hundred  ships,  and  the  Greeks  only  forty. 
Xerxes,  though  he  still  had  a  sufficient  force  to  renew  the 
contest,  felt  that  such  another  defeat  would  expose  him  to 
the  greatest  danger,  and  at  once  resolved  to  retreat.  In  this 
resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  Mardonius,  who  told  him  that 
the  land  ^rmy  was  still  unconquered,  and  asked  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  promised  to  subjugate 
the  whole  of  Greece.  Xerxes,  satisfied  with  the  proposal, 
made  preparations  for  his  return  across  the  Hellespont. 

20.  As  the  hostile  fleet  quitted  the  Saronic  gul^  and 
sailed  northward,  many  of  the  Greeks  burned  with  the  desire 
of  pursuing  the  enemy ;  but  Eurybiades  thought  this  dangerous, 
and  even  Themistocles  gave  way  to  his  remonstrances.  As  the 
enemy's  fleet  had  already  advanced  as  fieur  as  the  Cyclades,  the 
Greeks  contented  themselves  with  chastising  those  islanders 
who  had  supported  the  Persians.   It  is  even  said  that  Themisto- 
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cles  hurried  the  Idng's  flight,  bj  sending  a  meaBenger  to  infonn 
him  that  the  Grreeks  meditated  breaking  down  the  Inidge  which 
had  been  coostracted  acrow  the  Helle^K>nt ;  and  that  Xenes, 
terrified  by  this  inform aturn,  made  with  all  possible  speed  for 
the  Hellespont.  Mardonios  accompanied  his  master  as  Cu"  as 
Thessaly,  where  he  himself  intended  to  take  np  his  winter 
quarters.  The  sufferings  which  the  king's  army  had  to 
endnre  during  this  retreat  were  terrible,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Sestos,  be  ficmnd  the  bridge  destroyed  by  the  waves,  bat 
the  fleet  was  in  readiness  to  carry  him  and  the  wreck  of  his 
army  across  to  Abydos.  Several  of  the  Greek  towns  in  the 
north  of  the  ^gean  now  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  though 
the  king's  generals  made  every  effort  to  prevent  it  The- 
mistocles  continued  his  proceedings  among  the  Cyclades, 
where  he  tarnished  his  fame  by  accepting  large  bribes,  with 
which  some  of  the  islanders  purchased  their  impunity.  But 
the  praise  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  nevertheless,  now 
resounded  through  all  Greece,  and  even  the  Spartans  bestowed 
on  him  the  same  honours  as  upon  their  own  admiral  Eury- 
biades. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought, 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  gained  a  most  memorable  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians  at  Himera,  where  they  fought  against 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  comn^ded  by 
Hamilcar. 

21.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Athenians 
returned  to  Attica  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  cultivate 
their  fields,  and  in  the  following  spring  they  made  active 
preparations,  for  they  knew  that  Mardonius  was  in  Thessaly, 
and  a  Persian  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail  was  still  in  the 
JEgeAXi  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  lonians,  whom  the 
Persians  could  not  trust.  Mardonius,  who  had  by  this  time 
become  convinced  of  his  diflSculties,  formed  the  plan  of 
detaching  Athens  from  the  interest  of  the  other  Greeks,  and 
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engaged  Alexander  of  Macedonia  to  negotiate  a  peace  and 
alliance  between  Athens  and  Persia.  Bnt  the  manly  answer 
of  the  Athenians,  that,  so  long  as  the  sun  held  on  its  course, 
Athens  would  never  become  the  ally  of  Persia,  at  once 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  Mardonius  and  the  fears  of  the  other 
Greeks.  Mardonius  now  set  out  without  delay  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Athens,  and  the  treacherous  Thessalians  and 
Boeotians  displayed  great  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  barbarians. 
When  he  arrived  at  Athens,  he  found  nothing  but  the 
deserted  walls,  for  the  inhabitants  seeing  that  no  aid  could 
be  expected  from  the  Peloponnesians,  notwithstanding  their 
many  promises,  had  withdrawn  with  their  families  to  Salamis, 
B.  c.  479.  Mardonius  now  renewed  his  proposals  of  peace, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  The  Spartans  were 
in  the  meantime  only  busied  about  protecting  themselves  in 
their  peninsula,  by  fortifying  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Com- 
plaints and  even  threats  were  resorted  to  by  the  Athenians, 
Megarians,  and  Plataeans,  when  at  length  the  ephors  ordered 
Pausanias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king  Pleistarchns,  to 
lead  an  army  of  ^ve  thousand  Spartans,  each  attended  by 
seven  Helots,  into  Boeotia.  Mardonius,  not  being  inclined  to 
fight  a  battle  in  Attica,  threw  himself  into  Boeotia,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  supported  by  the  Thebans  and  other  Boeotians ; 
but  before  leaving  Attica  he  destroyed  everything  which  had 
been  left  untouched  during  the  previous  invasion.  He  pitched 
his  camp  in  Boeotia,  between  Erythrae  and  the  river  Asopus, 
expecting  that  Pausanias  would  give  him  battle  there. 

22.  Pausanias  on  his  march  northwards  was  strengthened 
by  reinforcements  from  the  Peloponnesians,  and  an  army  of  the 
Athenians  commanded  by  Aristides.  The  whole  force,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  encamped 
near  Erythrae,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cythaeron.  In  a  first 
engagement  the  Greeks  were  successful  against  the  cavalry 
of  the  Persians,  bnt  for  the  sake  of  greater  safety  Pausanias 
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descended  into  the  territory  of  Plataeae,  which  still  lay  in 
ruins.  Mardonius  advanced  agunst  him  with  all  his  forces, 
but  for  ten  days  the  armies  faced  each  other  without  ooniing 
to  any  engagement,  the  signs  in  the  sacrifices  being  unfavour- 
able, when  at  length  Mardonius  resolved  to  wait  no  longer. 
In  the  night  before  the  battle,  Alexander  of  Macedonia  rode 
up  to  the  Athenians,  informed  them  of  the  determination  of 
the  enemy,  and  exhorted  them  to  keep  their  ground.  Pausa- 
nias  made  his  arrangements  accordingly.  Mardonius,  mistak- 
ing the  enemy's  movements  for  signs  of  fear,  attacked  them 
with  great  vehemence,  and  the  Greeks  were  thrown  into  an 
imfavourable  position.  In  the  following  night,  therefore,  they 
moved  off  towards  a  more  convenient  place,  close  to  Plataeae. 
Mardonius  again  imagining  that  his  op|.ionents  had  taken  to 
flight,  attacked  them  without  delay.  He  and  his  Persians 
fought  bravely ;  but  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  fedl 
decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  Persians  and  all  the 
other  barbarians  gave  way  at  once.  Artabazus,  who  com- 
manded forty  thousand  men,  now  came  up  to  reinforce  the 
Persian  army,  but  finding  that  it  was  too  late,  he  returned 
through  Phocis  hoping  to  reach  the  Hellespont.  The  Greek 
auxiliaries  of  the  Persians  immediately  dispersed,  the  Thebans 
alone  continuing  the  fight  against  the  Athenians,  while  the 
survivors  of  the  barbarians  shut  themselves  up  within  their 
camp.  The  Athenians  were  the  first  to  break  into  it,  and  the 
Asiatics,  having  lost  all  hope  of  defending  themselves  success- 
fully, allowed  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  without  a  struggle, 
like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Out  of  the  whole  multitude  of  barbarians 
only  three  thousand  are  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  carnage. 
The  booty  and  the  treasures  foimd  in  the  camp  were  immense, 
and  Pausanias  ordered  the  Helots  to  collect  them,  that  both 
gods  and  men  might  receive  their  due  share.  A  tenth  part 
was  dedicated  in  the  form  of  tripods  and  statues  to  Apollo, 
Zuus,  Poseidon,  and  Athena ;  and  a  magnificent  present  was 
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selected  for  Panaanias,  to  whom  the  glory  of  the  victory  of 
Plataeae  was  justly  ascribed. 

23.  Artabazus,  after  the  loss  of  many  men  from  famine 
and  through  the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  reached  Asia  in 
safety;  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  the  Athenian  franchise.  Greece  was  now  com- 
pletely and  finally  delivered  from  the  Persian  invaders.  The 
Gkeeks  before  quitting  Boeotia,  endeavoured,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Aristides,  to  secure  for  the  future  unity  among  their 
countrymen  against  foreign  aggression,  and  resolved  upon 
carrying  out  the  threat  against  those  Greeks  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Persians.  The  Thebans  had  forfeited  every  claim 
to  leniency,  but  it  was  nevertheless  agreed  to  punish  only  the 
guilty  few  and  not  the  whole  population.  The  army  accord- 
ingly appeared  before  the  gates  of  Thebes,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  traitors  to  their  country.  As  the  demand 
was  refused,  the  city  was  blockaded  for  twenty  days,  after 
which  the  offenders  themselves  consented  to  be  delivered  up. 
Most  of  them  were  carried  off  by  Pausanias,  and  put  to  death 
by  him  without  any  trial. 

24.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Persians  were  defeated 
at  Plataeae,  they  also  suffered  a  severe  blow  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  The  Greek  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Spartan  king 
Leotychides,  was  stationed  at  Delos  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  when  envoys  from  Samos  solicited  its 
aid  against  their  own  tyrant,  who  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  Persia.  Leotychides  accordingly  sailed  to  Samos.  The 
Persian  fleet,  instead  of  protecting  the  tyrant,  withdrew 
towards  the  mainland  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  land  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  was  stationed  near  mount 
Mycale  to  keep  Ionia  in  subjection.  Tiie  Persian  ships  accord- 
ingly were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  protected  as  well  as 
they  could  be  in  the  hurry.     The  Greeks,  seeing  the  fear  of 

their  enemies,  resolved  to  cross  over  from  Samos,  give  them 
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battle,  and  issue  a  proclamatioQ  to  the  lonians,  caUing  upon 
tbem  to  remember  tbeir  liberty.  At  the  same  time  a  rumom' 
reached  the  Greeks  of  a  victory  gained  by  their  countrymen 
in  Boeotia  over  Mardonius,  and  this  report  at  once  roused  their 
courage  and  confidence.  The  Persians  were  drawn  up  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Mycale.  The  Athenians  and  Spartans  made 
the  attack  and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  enclosure  surround- 
ing their  ships ;  but  when  the  barbarians  found  that  the  pur- 
suers had  entered  the  enclosure  with  them,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  mountain  passes,  and  the  Persians  them- 
selves, after  maintaining  the  contest  for  a  while,  were  com- 
pletely routed.  The  Samians  and  the  other  lonians  joined 
the  Qreeks  as  soon  .as  they  were  able,  and  the  carnage  among 
the  Asiatics  was  fearful.  A  few  only  escaped  to  Sardes, 
where  Xerxes  was  still  watching  the  course  of  events,  and 
the  Greeks,  after  collecting  the  booty  and  burning  the  ships 
of  the  enemy,  returned  to  Samos. 

25.  As  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  were  now 
safe,  it  only  remained  to  be  decided  in  what  way  the  lonians 
should  be  permanently  protected  against  their  oppressors ;  it 
was  resolved  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  leave  the  lonians  to 
make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  Persia  for  themselves. 
Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  however,  wished  to 
recover  the  principality  of  Miltiades  in  Chersonesus,  and  as 
the  Spartans  had  no  interest  in  this  matter,  it  was  left  to 
the  Athenians  alone,  while  Leotychides  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  sailed  home.  Xanthippus  and  the  Athenians  laid  siege 
to  Sestos,  where  many  Persians  of  rank  had  sought  refuge. 
The  fortress  was  very  strong,  but  Xanthippus  would  not  give 
up  the  enterprise,  and  blockaded  the  place  during  the  winter, 
until  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  478  famine  induced  the  Persians 
to  try  to  make  their  escape  by  night  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  overtaken  and  put  to  death,  and  the  Greek  inha- 
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bitants  of  Sestoe  opened  their  gates  to  the  Athenians.     After 
this  Xanthippns  and  his  fleet  also  sailed  home. 

26.  On  their  arriyal,  the  Athenians  fonnd  their  country  a 
wasted  land,  and  their  city  a  heap  of  mins.  The  restoration 
of  the  private  dwellings  was  left  to  their  owners,  who  rebuilt 
them  as  well  as  they  oonld  under  the  circumstances,  and  with- 
out any  sjrstem  or  plan ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  temples  was  left 
for  another  season,  the  thoughts  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides 
being  engaged  in  providing  for  the  immediate  security  and 
permanent  strength  of  the  city.  The  walls  of  Athens  were 
restored  and  extended ;  but  this  was  viewed  by  her  allies  with 
fear  and  jealousy,  for  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  what  she 
had  suffered  and  what  she  had  done  for  their  common  liberty. 
Envoys,  accordingly,  were  sent  from  Sparta,  who,  under  the 
disguise  of  friendship,  advised  them  not  to  fortify  their  city, 
as  it  would  only  strengthen  any  invading  enemy,  adding 
that  Peloponnesus  would  always  be  a  sufficient  refuge  for  all 
Greeks.  Themistocles,  who  saw  through  their  selfish  and 
jealous  scheme,  deceived  the  Spartans,  and  carried  on  the 
work  of  fortification  with  increased  a(;tivity;  and  when  at 
length  the  city  was  sufficiently  strong,  Themistocles,  who  had 
himself  gone  to  Sparta,  bade  them  in  future  treat  the  Athe- 
nians as  reasonable  men,  who  knew  what  was  due  to  their 
own  safety  as  well  as  to  Greece.  The  Spartans,  with  their 
usual  skill,  disguised  their  vexation,  and  the  fortifications 
of  Athens  were  quietly  completed.  When  this  was  done, 
Themistocles,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  vocation  of 
Athens,  proposed  to  fortify  its  three  harbours  of  Phaleron, 
Munychia,  and  Piraeus,  by  a  double  range  of  walls,  for 
hitherto  Athens  had  used  only  Phaleron  as  its  port.  At  the 
same  time,  a  plan  was  formed  of  making  Piraeus  a  port 
town ;  the  success  was  complete,  and  Piraeus  became  the  seat 
of  numerous  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  every  description, 
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especially  aliens  who  settled  there  under  the  protection  of 
Athens. 

27.  Athens  was  now  strong,  and  conscious  of  her  position 
and  power.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  477,  the  allied  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Pausanias,  again  put  to  sea,  the  contingent  of  the 
Athenians  being  under  the  command  of  Aristides  and  Cimon, 
the  son  of  Miltiades.  They  first  sailed  to  Cyprus,  which  they 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Persians ;  then,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north,  they  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  was 
still  occupied  by  the  Persians,  but  was  soon  taken.  The 
mind  of  Pausanias  seems  to  have  become  perverted  by  the 
victories  he  hadsgained,  for  he  now  adopted  the  manners  of 
the  barbarians,  and  began  to  treat  his  allies  with  a  haughti- 
ness as  if  they  were  his  subjects ;  his  ambition  was  unbounded, 
and  he  was  blind  to  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed 
himself.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  formed  the  scheme  of 
betraying  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  made  the  ruler  of  his  country,  as  a  vassal 
of  the  great  king.  He  accordingly  made  overtures  to  this 
effect  to  Xerxes,  asking  for  his  reward  the  hand  of  the  king's 
daughter.  Xerxes  eagerly  caught  at  the  proposal,  and  Pau- 
sanias, on  discovering  this,  no  longer  dissembled  his  inten- 
tions, but  at  once  assumed  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  Persian 
satrap.  The  lonians  soon  found  that  the  treatment  they 
experienced  from  him  was  no  better  than  from  the  Persians, 
The  conduct  of  the  Athenian  generals,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  all  the  more  winning,  from  its  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Spartans ;  and  hence  the  allies  began  to  consider  how  much 
happier  they  would  be  under  the  command  of  Aristides 
and  Cimon.  The  wish  gradually  ripened  into  a  resolution, 
and  all  the  allies,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  ^giha,  offered  to  Athens  the  supremacy  in 
all  their  common  affairs.  Aristides,  to  whose  wise  conduct 
his  country  owed  her  present  proud  position,  now  undertook 
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the  task  of  reg^ating  the  laws  of  the  confederacy,  and  of  its 
relation  to  Athens  as  its  head.  The  great  object  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Greeks  against  the  barbarians,  and  to  weaken  and 
hnmble  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.  All  were  to  contri- 
bute towards  this  common  end,  and  Athens,  as  the  organ  of 
the  public  will,  was  to  collect  and  direct  their  forces.  Each 
separate  state,  however,  was  to  remain  perfectly  independent 
in  its  own  affairs.  A  common  fund  was  established  from 
annual  contributions,  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  treasury  of 
the  confederates,  and  in  its  temple  of  Apollo  the  deputies  of 
the  several  states  were  to  hold  their  meetings. 

28.  Through  the  folly  and  treachery  of  one  man,  Sparta 
had  lost  a  position  which  it  had  maintained  for  centuries 
Pausanias  was  recalled,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  new 
generals  who  were  sent  out  had  to  be  content  with  a  subor- 
dinate rank.  Sparta,  unable  to  brook  this,  withdrew  from 
the  scene  of  action,  leaving  her  rival  triumphant.  She  still 
remained,  however,  the  head  of  her  Peloponncsian  allies,  who 
now  rallied  all  the  more  closely  around  her,  so  that  henceforth 
Greece  is  divided  between  two  great  confederacies.  The 
supremacy  of  Athens  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  B.  c.  404.  But  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  glori- 
ous career  upon  which  she  now  entered  so  honourably,  we 
shall  briefly  notice  the  later  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  had  brought  about  this  great  change. 

29.  Aristides,  whose  last  and  noblest  work  was  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  was  also  the  author  of 
some  important  reforms  in  the  political  constitution  of  his 
native  country,  for  he  is  said  to  have  opened  the  archonship 
and  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  to  all  Athenian  citizens, 
irrespective  of  any  property  qualification.  Such  a  change 
had  become  necessary  by  the  course  of  events.  Aristides 
died  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  which  his  country- 
men had  placed  in  him  throughout  his  life. 
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Pausanias,  after  bis  recall  to  Sparta,  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  inquiry,  but  as  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  bis  treacherous 
designs  was  produced,  the  accusation  was  dropped.  Without 
leave  from  the  ephors  be  went  to  Byzantium,  and  there 
renewed  bis  criminal  intrigues  so  openly,  that  they  reached 
the  ears  of  the  authorities  at  home.  He  was  summoned  to 
return,  and,  though  tried  again,  he  could  not  be  convicted, 
and  was  restored  to  liberty.  He  now  planned  an  insurrection 
of  the  Helots,  hoping,  with  the  aid  of  Persia,  to  rise  to  the 
bead  of  the  state  ;  at  the  same  time  he  continued  bis  corres- 
pondence with  Persia,  until  one  of  tbe  messengers  entrusted 
with  a  letter,  found  that  he,  like  all  bis  predecessors,  was  to 
be  put  to  death  in  Asia  to  prevent  bis  divulging  the  scheme. 
His  fear  and  resentment  were  roused,  and  he  revealed  the 
whole  affair  to  tbe  ephors ;  but  they,  not  satisfied  even  with 
this,  contrived,  by  a  cunning  device,  to  bear  tbe  truth  from 
Pausanias*  own  lips.  The  ephors  then  tried  to  anest  him  ; 
but  be  fled  into  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  as  they  feared  to 
pollute  tbe  sanctuary  with  his  blood,  tbe  roof  was  taken  off 
and  tbe  entrance  walled  up.  In  this  condition  be  was  left 
until  he  was  on  tbe  point  of  expiring.  He  was  then  carried 
out  of  the  temple,  and  expired  as  soon  as  be  bad  crossed  tbe 
bounds  of  tbe  sacred  ground.  But  although  he  bad  not  died 
in  the  temple,  still  tbe  minds  of  the  Spartans  were  often 
disturbed  by  religious  8crui)les. 

30.  The  fate  of  Pausanias  involved  that  of  Tbemistocles. 
He  too  had  become  proud  and  indiscreet,  but  never  acted  the 
part  of  a  traitor  to  his  country.  When  bis  selfishness  and 
avarice  became  known,  numerous  enemies  rose  against  him 
at  home,  and  be  was  gradually  supplanted  in  the  popular 
favour  by  younger  men.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
not  difficult  to  persuade  tbe  Athenians  that  bis  presence  was 
dangerous  to  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  state,  and  be  was  exiled  by 
oscracism.     He  withdrew  to  Argos,  where  be  was  residing 
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in  B.C.  471,  when  Fausanias  was  convicted.  The  Spartans 
had  never  forgiven  Themistocles  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  eluded  their  scheme  of  preventing  the  fortification  of 
Athens ;  it  was  now  said  that  the  inquiry  into  the  crime  of 
Pansanias  had  led  to  discoveries  showing  that  Themistocles 
also  had  been  implicated  in  the  plot ;  and  it  was  demanded 
that  the  Athenians  should  punish  him  as  the  accomplice  of 
the  Spartan.  Although  no  evidence  whatever  was  then,  or 
ever  after,  produced  of  his  guilt,  his  enemies  at  Athens  rejoiced 
at  the  (^portunity,  and  officers  were  forthwith  sent  out  to 
arrest  him.  Themistocles,  foreseemg  this,  had  fled  to  Corcyra, 
and  thence  to  Epims,  where  he  was  protected  in  the  house 
of  king  Admetus.  Being  supplied  with  all  necessaries  by 
his  host,  he  proceeded  to  Pydna,  and  there  embarked  for 
Ephesus,  which  he  reached  not  without  danger.  Very  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Asia  Xerxes  died,  b.  c.  465,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Artaxerxes.  Themistocles  went  to  the  king's 
court,  and  in  a  letter  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  he 
had  claims  upon  his  gratitude,  and  that  his  present  misfor- 
tunes were  the  consequence  of  his  zeal  for  the  interest  of 
Persia.  This  scheme  succeeded,  and  Themistocles  won  the 
&vour  of  Artaxerxes  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  courtiers 
are  said  to  have  envied  him.  After  some  time  the  king  sent 
him  to  Asia  Minor,  assigning  to  him  three  flourishing  towns 
for  his  maintenance.  Magnesia  having  to  provide  him  with 
bread,  Myus  with  viands,  and  Lampsacos  with  wine.  He  thus 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Magnesia  in  princely  splen- 
dour. He  is  generally  said  to  have  made  away  with  himself, 
because  he  had  promised  the  king  more  than  he  was  able  to 
perform  ;  bu1>  this  account  is  at  least  doubtful. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  ATHENS  DOWN  TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT   Of 

THE   PELOPONNESIAN    WAR. 

1.  As  all  fear  of  Oreece  being  again  invaded  by  tbe 
Persians  was  now  removed,  the  Greeks,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  mainly  on  the  defensive,  resolved  to  assume  the 
offensive  ;  and  the  situation  of  their  colonies  in  Asia  offered 
a  fair  pretext  for  this.  Cimon  of  Athens,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  was  foremost  in  directing  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  that  quarter.  Ho  had  no  particular  talent  as 
an  orator  or  statesman,  but  had  given  early  proofe  of  ability 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  moreover  belonged  to  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  though  he  did  not  disdain  to  employ  the  means 
of  a  demagogue  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity.  He 
first  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  many 
then  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  worthy  rival  of  Themis- 
tocles.  While  the  popularity  of  the  latter  was  on  the  decline, 
Cimon  was  rapidly  rising  in  popular  favour  in  consequence  of 
several  successful  enterprises,  such  as  the  capture  of  Eion  on 
the  Strymon,  in  b.  c.  476,  the  reduction  of  Scyros  for  the 
Amphictions,  and  that  of  Carystos  in  Euboea.  But  the 
conquest  of  Naxos,  in  b.  c.  466,  was  a  far  more  important 
event.  That  island  began  to  repent  of  its  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  the  latter  then  exacted  by  force  what  was  no 
longer  cheerfully  given.  The  Naxians  were  reduced  by 
Cimon  after  a  hard  siege,  and  having  become  the  subjects  of 
Athens  instead  of  its  allies,  they  were  treated  with  a  severity 
which  they  could  scarcely  have  expected  from  Persia.  But 
their  example  did  not  deter  others  from  attempting  to  get  rid 
of  the  Athenian  alliance  ;  one  state  revolted  after  another,  and 
all  were  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  independence.     Many 
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also  commuted  their  personal  services  in  the  endless  expeditions 
for  stated  payments  in  money,  and  by  this  means  lost  their 
warlike  spirit,  while  Athens  acquired  more  and  more  power 
over  those  who  were  nominally  her  free  allies.  Bat  their 
feeling  of  discontent  arose  from  their  notion  that  the  time  of 
danger  was  passed,  and  that  they  needed  no  further  protection. 
2.  In  the  year  d.  c.  4G5,  a  large  Persian  fleet  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  sail  was  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Enr3rmedon,  in  Pamphylia.  Ciinon,  who  had  increased 
the  number  of  his  ships  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  provoked 
the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Having  sunk  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  he  sailed 
up  the  river,  and  also  defeated  the  Persian  land-army.  On 
his  return  he  met  a  Rqua<lron  of  eighty  galleys  which  was 
intended  to  strengthen  the  Persian  fleet,  but  was  utterly 
destroye<l  by  him.  After  this  treble  victory,  he  sailed  north- 
ward, where  he  expelled  the  remnants  of  the  Persian  forces 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesns.  Ab<mt  b.  c.  464,  the  Athenians 
became  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  island  of  Thasos,  regard- 
ing the  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  which  were  claimed  by  Athens. 
The  Thasians  were  first  defeated  at  sea,  and  then  closely 
besieged  by  Cimon.  In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance ;  and  the  Spartans  delighted  at  the  opportunity, 
were  making  preparations  for  invading  Attica,  w^hen  suddenly, 
in  B.  c.  464,  the  whole  of  Laconia  was  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake, during  which  immense  blocks  of  stone  rolled  down 
from  mount  Taygetus,  spreading  terror  and  destniction  all 
around.  At  Sparta  itself  only  five  houses  were  left  standing, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  persons  were  killed.  Helots 
from  all  parts  hastened  to  the  city  to  take  a^lvantage  of  the 
misfortune  of  their  masters,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
presence  of  mind  of  king  Archidamus  that  the  citizens  were 
saved  from  the  hand  of  revengeful  slaves.  But  this  was 
not  all,  for  the  Messenians  also  rose  against  their  detested 
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rulers,  and  fortified  themselves  at  Ithome.  The  Thasians, 
who  were  thus  left  to  themselves,  became  subjects  of  Athens, 
and  the  Spartans,  being  unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  Mes- 
senians,  did  not  blush  to  send  for  assistance  to  the  Athenians, 
against  whom  they  had  just  been  planning  an  expedition. 
But  the  aristocratic  party,  with  Cimon  at  its  head,  happened 
just  then  to  be  all  powerful  at  Athens,  and  as  that  party  was 
at  all  times  favourable  to  Sparta,  Cimon  himself  was  sent 
with  a  large  force  to  besiege  Ithome.  But  when  the  Athe- 
nians made  no  greater  progress  than  the  Spartans  had  made 
before,  the  latter,  judging  of  others  by  themselves,  began  to 
suspect  Cimon,  and  dismissed  him  and  his  army.  The 
Athenians,.understanding  the  real  motive,  were  exasperated  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  all  connection  with  Sparta  being 
broken  off,  an  alliance  was  entered  into  with  Argos,  her 
ancient  rival  and  enemy.  The  Messenian  war  was  in  the 
meantime  carried  on  until  b.  c.  455,  when  the  brave  defenders 
of  their  liberty  surrendered,  on  condition  of  leaving  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  their  families  for  ever.  The  Athenians  kindly 
gave  to  the  unfortunate  Messenians  the  town  of  Naupactus, 
where  they  settled,  waiting  for  a  day  of  retribution. 

3.  The  democratic  party  at  Athens  was  then  headed  by 
a  most  promising  young  man,  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthip- 
pus,  and  a  descendant  of  Cleisthenes.  He  had  from  his 
earliest  days  devoted  himself  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  first  men  of  the  age ;  he  had 
enriched  his  mind  with  all  the  stores  at  his  command,  that 
they  might  become  instruments  for  managing  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  During  the  period  that  Cimon  was  engaged  in  his 
military  expeditions,  Pericles  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  popular  assembly,  where  his  majestic  appear- 
ance and  his  powerful  eloquence,  combined  with  his  great 
wisdom  and  prudence,  made  him  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  democracy  and  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Cimon. 
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The  latter  had  made  manificent  use  of  his  wealth,  and  though 
opposed  to  the  popular  interest,  he  did  everything  which  his 
ample  means  enable<l  him  to  do,  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
people,  that  he  mi;[^ht  use  them  as  a  means  for  his  ends ;  for 
he  and  his  brother  nobles  were  bent  upon  retaining  the  few 
privileges  they  yet  possessed,  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  popular  liberty.  Pericles  was  not  able  to  rival 
Cimon  in  his  reckless  liberality,  and  probably  wonld  have 
disdained  it  if  he  had  had  the  means.  lie  conceived  that  it 
was  more  honourable  for  the  iK>orer  classes  to  be  supplied 
with  the  means  of  enjoyment  out  of  their  own,  that  is, 
the  public  funds,  than  to  depend  upon  the  liberality  of 
wealthy  individuals.  With  tliis  view  he  carried  a  series  of 
measures,  partly  himself  and  partly  through  his  friends,  the 
most  prominent  among  whom  was  £phialtes,  a  man  of  rigid 
integrity,  earnestness,  and  fearlessness.  Pericles'  own  conduct 
also  was  such  that  though  he  courted  the  people,  he  yet, 
from  never  descending  to  low  means,  always  retained  the 
respect  of  the  citizens,  though  they  might  differ  from  him  in 
their  political  views. 

4.  The  stru<:gle  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  on  one  occasion 
Cimon  was  in  danger  of  being  exiled ;  but  the  contest  came 
to  a  head  when  Pericles  and  Epliialtes  extended  their  reforms 
even  to  the  Areojiagus,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. The  object  of  Pericles  and  his  friends  was  to  narrow 
the  functions  of  the  Areopagus  so  much  as  to  leave  it  nothing 
but  its  venerable  name.  The  aristocracy  left  no  means  untried 
to  thwart  their  opponents ;  but  it  fortunately  happened  that 
at  this  very  time  the  Athenians  were  slighted  by  the  Spartans 
for  their  want  of  success  against  Ithome,  and  this  made  Cimon 
and  the  whole  aristocracy  extremely  unpopular.  Under  these 
cinmmstances,  Ephialtes  without  much  difficulty  carried  a 
decree  by  which  the  Areopagus  seems  to  have  been  shorn  of 
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all  its  political  power.  Soon  after  this,  Cimon  was  exiled  by 
ostracism,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  popular 
outbreak  in  the  city. 

5.  About  this  time,  B.C.  460,  Inams,  kingof  some  Liby- 
an tribes  in  the  west  of  Egypt,  revolted  against  the  Persians, 
and  his  authority  was  acknowledged  in  his  own  country  and 
in  the  greater  part  of  Egypt,  which  joined  him.  Artaxerxes 
sent  a  large  army  commanded  by  his  own  brother  against  the 
rebels.  An  Athenian  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  lying  off  Cyprus,  and  Inarus  sent  for  its  assist- 
ance.  The  armament  immediately  sailed  southwards  and 
enabled  Inarus  to  defeat  the  Persians.  The  Athenian  fleet 
then  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Memphis,  which  was  be- 
sieged, as  a  portion  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. This  siege  lasted  more  than  five  years;  and  the 
Athenians,  being  in  the  end  pressed  by  a  very  numerous  army, 
were  not  only  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  but  were  themselves 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  an  island  in  the  Nile.  All  of 
them  perished  except  a  few  who  escaped  to  Cyrene  and  thence 
returned  home.  Inarus  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  and  was  put  to  death  b.  c.  455. 

6.  Owing  to  the  nipture  with  Sparta,  Athens  lost  the 
friendship  of  the  Corinthians,  but  for  this  she  was  indemnified 
in  some  measure  by  gaining  possession  of  Megara,  This, 
however,  roused  the  enmity  not  only  of  Corinth,  but  of 
^gina  and  the  maritime  towns  of  Argolis,  and  war  was 
declared  in  b.  c.  457,  while  the  Athenian  armament  was  still 
in  Egypt.  But  the  Athenians  with  most  undaunted  courage 
attacked  their  enemies  and  defeated  them  in  several  engage- 
ments. Myronides  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  and  gained  a  most  complete  victory,  in  which  every 
Corinthian  soldier  perished.  During  this  war  between  Corinth 
And  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta,  endeavouring 

iduce  the  Spartans  by  bribes  to  attack  the  AiheniaDS,  in 
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order  to  compel  ihem  to  withdraw  tlicir  forces  from  £g}'pt. 
Sparta  was  then  still  engaged  agaiiiHt  Ithoine,  aiid  could  not 
comply  with  the  king's  request,  but  Pericles,  apprehensive  of 
danger,  completed  the  long  walls  connecting  Athens  with  iti^ 
port-town,  which  had  been  commenced  some  time  before.  He 
well  knew  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  city  reiuly  at  any 
moment  to  sacrifice  their  count n',  if  thereby  they  IioihhI  to 
recover  any  of  their  lost  privileges.  This  became  evident 
during  au  expedition  of  the  Snartans  against  the  Phocians, 
when  the  former  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  at  Athens, 
and  the  oligarchical  faction  in  the  city  promised  them  their 
co-operation.  But  the  scheme  was  8U8i)ectcd  and  tlnvarted, 
though  in  the  battle  which  was  fought  near  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  b.  c.  457,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Thessaliuns,  who 
were  allied  with  them.  This  defeat  was  keenly  felt  by 
the  Athenians,  and  hence  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  456, 
they  took  the  field  again  under  the  command  of  Myronides, 
who  at  that  time  was  the  soul  of  all  their  military  under- 
takings. This  time  their  arms  were  successful,  and  at  Giluo- 
phyta  they  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  I^oeotiaiiH,  and 
razed  the  walls  of  Tanagra  to  the  ground.  Henceforth  their 
influence  predominated  both  in  Phocis  and  in  Boeotia,  and  soon 
after  u£gina  also  capitulated,  and  became  subject  to  Athens. 
7.  The  news  of  the  disaster  of  the  Athenians  in  £g}*pt 
does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  have  discouraged  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home,  who  continue<l  the  war  against  Sparta  and 
her  allies  as  vigorously  as  before.  Landings  and  ravages 
were  made  on  the  coasts  of  Pelo[X)nnesus,  both  in  u.  c.  455  and 
454,  though  no  great  ml  vantages  were  gained.  In  the  year 
B.C.  453  Cimon  was  recalled  from  exile,  on  the  proiK)sal  of 
Pericles  himself,  who  had  probably  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  all  good  citizens  to  co-operate  against  the 
Bchemes  of  the  unprincipled  oligarchical  faction,  which  would 
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have  delivered  Athens  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  enemy  in 
preference  to  seeing  the  democratic  party  prosperous.  About 
that  time  the  honest  Ephialtes  was  assassinated  by  aristocratic 
emissaries ;  and  it  was  this  and  similar  occurrences  that  sug- 
gested to  Pericles  the  desirableness  of  forming  a  coalition  with 
Cimon.  The  result  was  as  had  been  anticipated,  for  during 
the  three  years  after  Cimon's  return  Greece  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  ;  and  this  pause  was  followed  by  a  truce 
of  five  years,  during  which  Cimon  undertook  his  last  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians. 

8.  In  Egypt,  another  pretender,  Amyrtaeus,  had  arisen 
in  the  meantime,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  solicited  aid  from 
Athens.  The  Athenians  complied  with  the  request,  and 
Cimon,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys,  sailed  to  Cyprus. 
Thence  he  sent  a  squadron  to  Amyrtaeus,  while  he  himself 
laid  siege  to  Citium.  He  died  there  in  b.  c.  449,  and  his 
army  was  soon  after  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  from  want 
of  provisions.  On  their  return  home,  the  Athenians  fell  in 
with  a  large  fleet  of  Phoenician  and  Cilician  galleys,  and 
having  completely  defeated  them,  they  followed  up  this  victory 
by  another  which  they  gained  on  sliore.  Soon  after  this, 
they  were  joined  by  the  squadron  from  Egypt,  which  had 
accomplished  its  main  object  there,  and  all  sailed  home.  In 
later  times,  it  was  generally  believed  that,  during  his  last 
campaign,  Cimon  had  compelled  the  king  of  Persia  to  accept 
a  peace,  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Asia  Minor  to  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey 
from  the  western  coast.  But  subsequent  events  show  that 
such  an  arrangement  did  not  exist,  and  the  whole  story  about 
the  peace  of  Cimon  is  probably  a  fabrication  originating  in 
the  vanity  of  the  later  Greeks. 

9.  The  peace  of  Greece  was  again  disturbed  in  the  year 
after  Cimon's  death,  b.  c.  448,  by  a  quarrel  between  the 
Delphians  and  Phocians  about  the  guardianship  of  the  Delphio 
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temple  and  its  treasures,  which  was  wrested  by  tho  Phocians 
from  their  opponents,  to  whom  it  had  be1oiiL''f'd  from  time 
immemoiiaL  A  Spartan  army  recover ■<!  fur  the  I^dphians 
what  they  had  lost,  and  several  priviU*gcs  were  ctmferred  at 
Delphi  on  the  Spartans.  But  no  s^Mincr  had  the  SpArtaii 
forces  withdrawn,  than  Pericles  a<lvaiicod  with  an  Athenian 
army,  and  undid  their  work.  In  the  year  fullnuiii}?,  the 
aaoendancy  of  the  Athenians  in  IVn'otia  was  hr<»kon  hy  a 
revolution,  in  which  tho  party  hostile  to  Atheiis  completely 
gained  the  npper  hand.  Tlie  conse'inonceH  of  this  soon 
became  manifest  on  every  side,  for  in  n.  r.  44'),  when  the 
five  years'  truce  exjured,  EulK)ea  revolted  ;  and  no  stniner  had 
Pericles  crossed  over  to  qnell  the  insurrection,  than  he  was 
informed  that  another  hiul  broken  out  at  Meurara,  ami  that  most 
of  the  soMiers  of  the  Athenian  j^arrison  had  l)<*en  put  to  death  ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  learned  that  a  Peloinmnesian  anny  was 
on  its  march  a;rjunst  Attica.  Perichs,  therefore,  retnnie<l, 
and  foond  the  Peloponnesians  already  ravairiiiir  the  plains  of 
his  country ;  but,  by  means  of  l)rilK?s,  he  prevaiUMl  \\\Hm  the 
Spartan  commanders  to  give  up  their  undertaking'.  ITavin>: 
thus  got  rid  of  this  enemy,  he  retnrned  with  a  lar^e  force  to 
Enboea,  and  soon  overpowered  all  resistance.  But  notwith- 
standing this  Fiuccess,  the  people  of  Alliens  were  disposk'd  to 
make  peace.  The  Spartans  also  did  not  feel  inelined  to 
continue  the  war;  and  acconlin^^dy,  a  truce  was  conidudcd 
for  thirty  years,  in  n.  c.  44"),  by  wliich  tlie  Athenians  were 
required  to  give  up  all  their  possessions  in  Peloponnesus — 
that  is,  Troezen,  the  ports  of  Pepio  and  Nisjiea — and  their 
connection  with  Achaia.  After  these  concessions,  Athens 
still  remained  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  her  maritime  empire 
was  untonched.  'J'he  aristocracy,  now  headed  by  Thucydides, 
had  opposed  this  truce,  but  IVrich's  bore  down  all  opi^osi- 
ti(m,  for  his  influence  at  Athens  was  now  greater  than  ever, 
and  remained  so  till  the  lost  dav  of  his  life. 
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10.  During  this  time,  Pericles  was  enabled  to  carry  out 
his  views  into  action.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  midnly 
two  objects;  first,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  Athenian 
empire ;  and  secondly,  to  raise  the  confidence  and  self-respect 
of  his  countrymen  to  a  level  with  their  lofty  position.  The 
Athenian  confederacy  had  undergone  considerable  changes 
since  its  regulation  by  Aristides;  and  even  in  his  lifetime 
the  treasury  had  been  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens. 
Cimon  had  afterwards  reduced  the  weaker  states  of  the  league 
to  a  defenceless  condition,  so  that  little  remained  to  be  done 
to  change  the  confederacy  into  an  empire,  over  which  Athens 
ruled  with  almost  despotic  power.  Pericles  raised  the  annual 
tribute  from  four  hundred  and  sixty  to  six  hundred  talents. 
All  the  subject  states  had  a  democratic  form  of  government 
imposed  upon  them,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not ;  but  what 
was  worse  than  all,  was  the  fact  that  all  important  trials 
were  transferred  from  the  cognizance  of  the  local  courts  to 
the  tribunals  at  Athens,  which  caused  to  the  allies  the  greatest 
inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

11.  In  B.C.  440,  an  event  occurred  which  seemed  likely 
to  interrupt  the  truce,  but  in  reality  consolidated  the  Athenian 
empire,  and  gave  Pericles  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
brilliant  qualities  as  a  military  commander.  The  island  of 
Samos  had  an  aristocratic  form  of  government,  which  the 
popular  party  were  anxious  to  overthrow  with  the  aid  of 
Athens.  Pericles  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  forty  galleys 
to  assist  the  popular  party.  On  his  arrival,  he  established 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  took  one  hundred 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  were  sent  to  Lemnos  as 
hostages.  Leaving  only  a  small  garrison  behind,  he  returned 
home.  During  his  absence,  some  of  the  nobles  entered  into 
negotiation  with  the  Persians,  and  with  an  army  of  mercen- 
aries overpowered  the  Athenian  garrison,  restored  the  old 
form  of  government,  and  having  also  rescued  the  hostages, 
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they  openly  renonnced  tbeir  connection  with  Athens.  Sparta 
and  her  alliea  were  applieii  to  for  iissi^tiiiici*,  but  to  no  pnqtose, 
for  they  were  not  inclincfl  to  break  the  truce.  As  soon  as 
these  proceedings  became  known  at  Atiicns,  IVriclos  a^niin 
set  oat  with  his  fleet ;  he  soon  druvu  tlic  Saniians  into  their 
town,  and  surrounded  it  with  entrenchments.  As  be  ex- 
pected the  approach  of  a  Phoenician  fleet  \vbi<.'h  was  said  t(» 
be  on  its  way,  he  sailed  out  to  meet  it ;  but  it  did  not  make  its 
appearance.  During  his  absence,  tlie  Samians  gained  con- 
siderable advantagen,  but  bis  return  eban;:ed  the  as[»(*et  of 
things.  They  were  obliged  to  confnie  themselves  to  tlie 
defensive;  and  after  the  war  bad  lasted  for  nine  months, 
they  were  comj^elled  by  famine  to  capitulate,  and  Ix'come  sub- 
jects of  Athens.  Byzantium,  wbieb  iiad  sidi**!  with  Samos, 
was  soon  afterwards  reduced  to  tiie  same  condition. 

12.  Pericles  on  bis  return  was  received  at  Athens  with 
extraordinary  honours,  and  the  wh(de  success  was  ascribed  to 
him.  The  conquest  of  Samos  comp]ete<l  and  eonsididate<l  the 
Athenian  empire,  over  which  Athens  henceforth  ruled  without 
opposition  and  without  restraint.  l*lie  Athenians  were  now  in 
a  oondition,  by  means  of  colonies  in  places  where  they  seemed 
to  be  useful,  both  to  strengthen  themselves  and  to  ]>rovide  for 
the  poorer  classes.  Settlers  aceordint^l y  were  sent  to  Oreos  in 
Euboea,  to  Naxos,  and  Andros,  and  colonies  were  established 
at  Amphipolis  and  Thurii.  'J'o  this  last  colony,  which  was 
founded  in  b.  c.  443,  the  Athenians  invited  foreigners  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  them  were  the  historian 
Herodotus  and  the  orator  Lvsiiis.  Everv  Atlienian  citizen 
at  this  time  must  have  felt  bis  position  raised,  and  Pericles 
endeavoured  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  francliise,  by  rigor- 
ously excluding  all  those  who  were  n(»t  entitled  to  its  exer- 
cise ;  at  the  same  time  he  took  care  to  provide  useful  employ- 
ment for  those  who  had  little  or  no  means  of  subsistence, 
partly  by  sending  out  every  year  a  wpiadron  of  sixty  galleys. 
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ia  which  the  men  were  trained,  and  partly  by  the  great 
architectural  works  which  he  planned  for  the  defence  and 
embellishment  of  the  city.  Among  these  works  we  may 
mention  a  third  wall  connecting  the  city  with  Piraeus,  which 
ran  between  the  two  already  completed ;  the  temples  which 
crowned  the  Acropolis,  the  most  magnificent  of  which  were 
the  Parthenon  or  Virgin's  temple,  adorned  by  the  sculptures 
of  Phidias,  and  the  splendid  approach  to  it  called  Propylaea. 
These  and  many  other  works  gave  employment  to  the  genius 
of  the  artist  as  well  as  to  the  skill  of  the  artizan,  and  during 
that  period  of  extraordinary  activity,  there  must  have  been  a 
comparative  scarcity  of  hands  at  Athens. 

13.  But  not  only  upon  architectural  works  and  their 
embellishment  did  Pericles  spend  the  public  treasures ;  he 
also  devoted  a  considerable  portion  to  spectacles  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  people.  A  taste  for  them  had  always  existed, 
and  Pericles  made  them  accessible  to  all,  poor  as  well  as 
rich.  In  this  way  the  poorer  classes  were  provided  out  of 
the  public  funds  with  the  means  of  attending  the  theatre, 
and  taking  part  in  other  public  festivals.  In  like  manner  he 
introduced  the  practice  of  paying  the  jurors  for  their  attendance 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  These  regulations,  at  first  quite 
harmless,  and  perhaps  no  more  than  fair  and  just,  afterwards 
became  very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  especially 
when  the  payments  were  increased  to  twice  or  thrice  the 
original  amount.  Pericles  is  also  said,  though  erroneously, 
to  have  introduced  the  payment  for  attendance  in  the  popular 
assembly,  which  we  afterwards  find  establislied. 

14.  The  period  during  which  Pericles  guided  the  Athenians 
is  justly  called  after  him  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  forms  the 
most  brilliant  epoch  in  Athenian  history.  Down  to  the  time 
of  the  Persian  wars  Athens  did  less  for  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  progress  of  Greece  than  many  other  cities  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia ;  but  her  peaceful  glories  quickly  followed 
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mod  Ofntdume  thoM  of  her  victoricB  and  conqiieRts.  TJtcratnro 
anl  the  ftrts  were  now  cn1tivate<l  there  with  greater  kiiccors 
and  rewarded  with  more  distirigiiishiMl  hunmirs  tlum  any  who rr* 
elie.  Arehitectnre  and  Ri'ulptiire  rose  tu  tlie  hi<rhct>t  i>erfec- 
turn,  aod  AthenR  enriched  literature  with  tiie  dnini:i,  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  all  ])(>etical  comix >si tit )Iih.  The  drnniu 
grew  oat  of  the  Doric  choral  pnotry^  wIhikv  the  clioriin  con- 
tiniud  for  a  long  time  to  form  a  very  prominent  part  in  it. 
At  the  time  when  it  reached  its  Iii^rlir'st  |KMiit,  lyric  p(x*try 
was  gradnallv  dying  away,  and  SiiiitmidcH  of  Tos,  liUfcliy- 
lides,  and  Pindar,  were  the  hist,  and  at  tlie  same  tinit;  llie 
greatest  among  the  lyric  |)octs  of  (ircocc  I'lio  <:rcat(>st  dra- 
matists, at  least  in  tragedy,  lH.>lonp^cd  tu  the  a^^*  of  Tcriclcs. 
Phrynichus,  the  first,  whose  works  iiavc  ^m Tithed,  is  lii(;ldy 
praised  by  the  ancients;  and  even  iI'>c'hylMs  spoke  of  him  as 
a  worthy  rival.  But  the  way  in  which  ^Ksrhylns  dcvclopcMl 
and  displayed  the  capabilities  of  the  art,  entitles  him  to  Ite 
regarded  as  the  father  of  Attic  tra;j:e<1y.  lie  intnMliiccd  the 
dialogne,  and  thereby  rai^;cd  the  really  dramatic  i>ortion  of 
the  compontion  to  the  principal  rank,  whiU*  the  clioral  part 
became  subordinate  to  it.  He  ulwavs  exliibited  throe  tra- 
gedies  together,  which  were  indeed  distinct,  hut  in  nudity 
constituted  only  one  great  drama,  called  a  trih)<jy.  Out 
of  seventy  pieces  a8cril>ed  to  him,  S4.*vcn  only  have  been  pre- 
served, and  among  them  there  is  only  one  complete  trilo^ry, 
the  Oresteia. 

It5.  Sophocles,  a  yonnp^er  contemporary  of  ^]schylns,  sur- 
passed him  in  the  general  harmony  (d*  his  conceptions,  in  the 
equal  distribution  of  grace  and  vi'.'^tmr,  and  in  the  nnsnrpasscd 
charm  of  his  langtiage  ;  tliou;2fh  in  some  resjK'cts  -.'Eschylus 
was  perhaps  a  genius  of  a  hi«^dier  onler.  He  was  hchl  in  the 
greatest  estimation  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  Antigone,  one 
of  his  seven  extant  dramas,  filled  them  with  such  admiration, 
that  they  appointed  him  in  u.  c.  -1 10,  (me  of  the  generals  who 
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accompanied  Pericles  in  the  war  against  Samos.  He  him- 
self however,  experienced  the  mutability  of  popular  taste, 
when  he  saw  himself  supplanted  by  Euripides,  a  poet  of  a 
much  lower  order.  Attic  tragedy  in  the  hands  of  these  three 
great  masters  of  the  art  was  not  an  idle  amusement,  but  a 
means  employed  for  religious,  moral,  and  sometimes  even  fur 
political  purposes  ;  this  however  was  the  case  more  especially 
with  comedy,  for  while  tragedy  took  its  subjects  from  the 
mythical  history  of  Greece,  the  sphere  of  comedy  lay  within 
the  walks  of  daily  life,  and  its  main  business  was  with  the 
immediate  present,  whence  it  supplied  in  some  respects  the 
place  which  is  occupied  in  modem  times  by  a  free  press.  All 
theatrical  performances  were  connected  with  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  under  whose  protection  the  comic 
poets  enjoyed  unbounded  freedom  and  license.  With  this 
power  the  comic  poets  assailed  every  kind  of  vice  and  folly, 
if  it  was  sufficiently  notorious  to  render  their  ridicule  intelli- 
gible, and  men  in  the  highest  positions  did  not  escape  this 
kind  of  castigation.  Comedy  was  raised  to  its  highest  per- 
fection during  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the 
genius  of  Aristophanes. 

16.  The  mere  fact  of  Pericles  possessing  unbounded  influ- 
ence with  the  people,  and  being  their  acknowledged  leader, 
could  not  fail  to  call  forth  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred  ;  and 
suspicions  were  raised  and  circulated  not  only  regarding  his 
private  life,  which  indeed  presented  some  vulnerable  points, 
but  also  in  reference  to  his  public  actions.  The  first  attacks, 
however,  were  not  made  directly  against  himself,  but  against 
his  friends,  through  whom  his  enemies  hoped  to  wound  him; 
First  of  all,  Phidias  was  charged  with  having  embezzled  a 
portion  of  the  gold  destined  to  be  employed  in  his  magnificent 
statue  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon.  Fortunately  the  gold 
had  been  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  taken 
down  and  weighed,  and  this  circumstance  silenced  the  accusers, 
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when  called  upon  to  prove  their  assertion.  Another  attack 
npon  the  artist  for  having  introduced  hiH  own  |>ortrait  among 
the  figures  on  the  nhiehl  of  the  <r«Hldcs$s,  wrh  more  Kiiccessful. 
Phidias  was  thrown  into  prison  for  impiety,  and  died  there. 
Having  gained  their  object  in  this  mutter,  tlie  enemies  uf 
Pericles  hegan  their  manociivreH  against  Astasia,  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  at  Athens,  in  whose  Mifety 
the  great  statesman  felt  as  much  concern  an  in  his  own.  His 
most  intimate  friends  were  the  most  i1  hist  rim  is  philosophers 
of  the  time,  whose  creed  certainly  was  verj-  different  from 
the  Bupeistition  of  the  multitude.  'I'hesi'  and  other  circum- 
stances famished  materials  for  a  prosecution  airainst  Pericles. 
But  all  machinations  failed,  and  their  failure  at  len<rth  in- 
duced his  enemies  to  drop  their  proceed in<^^.  Pericles,  with 
one  brief  intermption,  never  again  saw  himself  assailed  in 
his  high  position,  which  he  maintained  (h)wn  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  We  cannot  indeed  wonder  that  b4>th  ancient  and 
modem  historians  have  brought  charges  against  him ;  hut  a 
closer  examination  shows  that  tliey  are  based  upon  nothing 
but  vulgar  gossip  and  scandal,  which  arc  always  ready  and 
glad  to  detract  from  real  and  genuine  greatness. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


Tin:  rF.LOI*OXNESIAN  WAR. 


I.  The  prosperity  of  Athens,  and  her  ever- increasing 
power  and  glory,  could  not  but  excite  the  hatreil  and  alarm 
of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  esi)ecially  of  Sparta,  which  saw 
itself  humbled  in  proportion  as  Athens  rose.  While  the 
former  and  her  allies  were  united  in  their  jealousy  of  Athens, 
the  Athenian  confederacy  could  not  be  entirely  relied  upon,  for 
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many  of  the  allies  sabmitted  only  with  great  reluctance  to  tbeir 
mistress,  who  seemed,  and  in  many  instances  actually  was, 
more  concerned  about  her  own  aggrandisement  than  about  the 
welfare  of  those  whom  she  professed  to  protect.  But  there 
were  other  ingredients  which  increased  the  hostile  feelings 
between  Athens  and  Sparta :  Athens  was  the  representative 
of  the  Ionian  race,  and  everywhere  introduced  or  supported 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  while  Sparta,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dorians,  favoured  aristocratic  or  oligarchic 
institutions.  These  feelings  and  animosities  were  the  real 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  for  twenty-seven 
years  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  whole  Greek  world,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  downfall  of  Athens.  Both  parties  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  what  such  a  war  would  lead  to,  and 
avoided  its  outbreak  as  long  as  they  could,  until  at  length 
several  circumstances  concurred  which  made  the  continuance 
of  peace  a  matter  of  impossibility. 

2.  Epidamnus,  a  colony  of  Corcyra,  on  the  coast  of  Illy- 
ricum,  was  at  that  time  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  during 
which  the  aristocratic  party  was  expelled  from  the  city.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  the  exiled  nobles 
pressed  the  town  closely.  The  Epidamnians  applied  for 
succour  to  their  mother  city  of  Corcyra,  and  as  the  Corcy- 
raeans  did  not  listen  to  the  request,  the  Epidamnians 
addressed  themselves  to  Corinth,  the  mother-city  of  Corcyra, 
which  had  likewise  taken  a  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  of  Epidamnus.  Corinth  gladly  seized  the  occasion, 
because  it  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  curbing  the  spirit  of 
Corcyra,  which  had  become  very  powerful,  and  neglected  the 
performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  colony  towards  the 
mother-city.  A  Corinthian  army  accordingly  proceeded  by 
land  to  Epidamnus,  and  the  Corcyraeans  on  being  informed 
of  this  went  with  a  fleet  to  Epidamnus,  demanding  of  its 
citizens  to  restore  the  exiles  and  to  dismiss  the  Corinthian 
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ganiaon.  ^Vben  this  was  refuKc<1,  the  Corcyracans,  juiiied  by 
the  eziles  and  otheni,  blockadeil  Eiiiilaniiiiis  by  lainl  and  by 
wa.  The  Corinthians  tlicn  sent  uiit  a  hir^i*  force  to  raise 
the  riege  of  EpidamiiUR,  and  at  the  same  time  di-clareil  war 
against  Corey ra.  A  naval  en<^afrenient  tiM>k  phu-e  between 
the  Corinthian  and  Curcyraean  iieetK  near  tlie  month  uf  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  in  which  tiie  Corcyraeans  f^ained  a  complete 
▼ictory.  On  the  same  day,  Flpidamnus  wah  obli<(ed  to  sur- 
render to  the  besie^*r8,  who  sold  all  its  iidiabitants  as  slaves, 
while  the  Corinthians  were  kept  in  captivity.  Tins  haj>iH'ned 
in  B.  c.  434. 

3.  After  this  defeat,  the  T'lirinthians  maile  gnux  efforts 
to  protect  their  own  colonies  on  tlitr  Ionian  sea,  and  to 
etrongthen  themselves  for  the  continuation  of  the  war,  while 
the  Corey raeans,  on  the  otiier  hand,  applied  for  assistance  to 
Athena.  Corinth  also  sent  envoys  to  Athetis  to  counteract 
their  influence.  The  Athenians  to<)k  tlie  affair  into  serious 
ciinnderation,  and  were  at  fir.st  inclined  to  side  with  Corinth, 
bat  afterwards  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Corey  ra 
for  the  protection  of  their  respective  territories.  Hut  at  the 
same  time  they  did  not  declare  war  a<^ainst  Corinth.  In 
aooordancc  with  this  treaty  of  alliance,  Athens  sent  ten 
galleys  to  Corey  ra,  with  orders  not  to  eii;j«i^'  in  any  contest, 
unless  Corcyra  slioiild  l>e  attacked.  Tiie  (^orinthian  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  soon  after  fell  in,  near  Sybota, 
with  that  of  the  Corey  raeans,  which  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  ten,  the  Corcyraean  land  army  b<;in^  drawn  up  on  the 
coast.  In  the  ensuing  sea  fi^ht,  neither  party  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  The  teti  Athenian  galleys,  however,  seeing 
their  allies  hard  pressed,  took  part  in  the  contest.  In  the 
meantime,  twenty  more  ships  had  come  fnnn  Athens,  and 
when  they  in  conjunction  with  the  (-orcyrat^ans  again  offered 
battle,  the  Corinthians  withdrew,  merely  charging  the  Atlie- 
nians,  through  the  mouth  of  a  herald,  with  having  violated 
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wronged  1^  Athene  were  invited  to  send  deputieB  to  the  meet- 
ing. Many  complaints  were  brought  forward  by  ^gina  and 
Megara,  but  above  all  by  Corinth.  Athenian  envoys,  who 
hi^pened  to  be  at  Sparta  on  other  business,  manfully  defended 
the  conduct  of  their  city.  But  war  was  decreed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cautious  advice  of  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  who 
wished  to  settle  the  disputes  1)y  ne'i^otiatiun.  Tliis  declaration 
of  war  belongs  to  b.c.  432,  but  the  Spartans,  witli  their  usual 
slowness  and  caution,  did  not  proceed  to  action  at  once,  and 
a  whole  year  passed  away  Ixifure  tliey  were  ready  to  take  the 
field.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they  did  all  they  could  to 
jnstify  the  war  in  the  eyes  of  (i recce,  and  to  show  that  its 
declaration  was  a  matter  of  neccHsiiy  rather  than  clioicc.  Nay, 
Sparta  went  so  far  as  to  declare  tliat  she  wished  fur  (teace,  and 
was  prepared  to  keep  it,  if  the  AtlumiaiiH  would  rai.se  the  siege 
of  Fotidaea,  and  make  ^I'^gina  and  Megara  independent.  The 
Athenians,  guided  by  Pericles,  declared  iheniselves  willing  to 
refer  their  differences  to  impartial  judges,  hut  added  that  they 
would  always  bo  ready  to  repel  any  attack.  After  this  no 
farther  negotiation  was  attempted. 

6.  Before  the  general  war  crunmenccd,  an  outrage  was 
committed  by  the  Thebans  u{K)n  Platacae,  the  ally  of  Athens, 
which,  in  the  spring  of  n.  c.  431,  they  surimsed  by  night. 
But  nearly  all  the  invaders  were  taken  prisoners  by  tiie  Pla- 
taeans,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  put  to  death.  Athens 
provided  Plataeae  with  a  military  fnrcc  to  defend  itself,  and 
with  supplies,  at  the  same  time  inviting  those  who  were  unfit 
for  service  during  the  siege  which  was  anticipated,  to  come 
to  Athens.  In  the  meantime,  active  preparations  were  made 
both  by  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  sympathies  of  most  of  the 
states  of  continental  Greece  were  in  favour  of  the  Spartans,  who 
declared  themselves  the  champions  of  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  all  the  Greeks.  But  still  all  Greece  looked  forward 
with  sad  forebodings  to  the  real  outbreak  of  the  war.    The  allies 
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of  Sparta  included  all  the  Peloponnesians  except  the  Argives, 
who  remained  neutral;  beyond  the  Isthmus  she  was  supported 
by  Megara,  Phocis,  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  the  cities  of  Ambracia, 
Leucas,  and  Anactorium ;  Sparta  further  courted  the  friendship 
of  Persia,  and  called  upon  the  Dorian  colonies  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  for  assistance.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  Chios,  Lesbos,  Plataeae,  the  Messenians  at  Nau* 
pactus,  the  greater  part  of  Acamania,  Zacynthos,  and  Corcyra, 
while  they  received  tribute  from  the  following  towns  and 
countries  which  were  subject  to  them : — Caria,  the  Dorian 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  Ionia,  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  all  the  islands  between  Peloponnesus  and 
Crete,  and  the  Cyclades,  with  the  exception  of  Melos  and 
Thera.  All  Greece  was  thus  divided  into  two  great  hostile 
camps,  only  few  states  maintaining  a  position  of  neutrality. 

7.  When  all  preparations  were  completed,  king  Archidamus 
assembled  the  Peloponnesian  allies  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  431  invaded  Attica.  He  confined 
himself^  however,  to  the  north  about  the  town  of  (Enoe,  so 
that  the  Athenians,  who  maintained  the  defensive,  had  time 
to  gather  their  movable  property  within  the  fortifications  of 
the  city.  Archidamus  then  made  attacks  upon  several  country 
towns,  and  ravaged  the  fields,  for  his  object  was  to  draw  the 
Athenians  out  to  battle.  But  Pericles  was  immovable,  and 
with  the  greatest  firmness  adhered  to  the  plan  of  operation  he 
had  once  adopted.  Archidamus,  finding  at  last  that  he  could 
not  tempt  his  enemy,  returned  home  and  disbanded  his  army. 
In  the  meantime,  an  Athenian  fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys  had 
been  retaliating  upon  Peloponnesus,  the  coasts  of  which  they 
ravaged;  another  squadron  devastated  the  coast  of  Locris;  the 
^ginetans  were  driven  with  their  wives  and  children  from  their 
island,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  western  seas  continued 
its  operations  against  the  confederates  of  Sparta.  The  alliance 
which  the  Athenians  in  this  year  formed  with  the  Thracian 
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duef  EKUloMy  was  of  great  8e^Tic^e  to  tlicm  in  the  war  against 
the  Clialddiaa  towns  and  Maccduiiia.  Late  in  the  autumn  of 
the  aame  year  the  Athenians,  commanded  by  Te rides  himself, 
made  a  ravaging  incarsion  into  Mcgaro,  which  was  afterward.s 
repeated  year  after  year,  just  as  the  reh)]>onneKians,  durin;^' 
the  first  five  years  of  the  war,  re|)eated  their  iiiva.sion  of  Attica, 
neither  party  being  apparently  inclined  to  bring  the  war  to  u 
cloae  by  a  decisive  battle.  The  war,  however,  was  carried 
on  dnxing  that  period  in  several  parts  of  Greece ;  and  on  the 
whole,  the  Athenians  had  generally  the  advantage  over  their 
enemies* 

8.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  just  when  ArcliidamuK  had 
entered  Attica  early  in  the  summer,  Athens  was  visited  by  a 
ioazfal  pestilence,  which,  with  few  intemiptions,  continued  to 
rage  for  two  years,  and  carried  off  four  thouHand  four  hundred 
eitiiens,  and  no  less  than  ten  thousand  kIuvcs.  The  city  was« 
at  the  time  overcrowded  with  country  [H^jple  and  their  cattle 
from  all  parts  of  Attica,  and  this  state  of  thin<^  naturally 
aggravated  the  evil.  The  loss  of  lives  was  [KThaps  a  minor 
calamity,  compared  with  the  moral  effects  jiroduced  by  the 
plague ;  for  the  people  in  their  despair  became  reckless,  and 
regardless  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  thinking  that,  after 
all,  their  life  was  not  safe  for  a  single  hour.  The  Laci-diiemo- 
niana,  notwithstanding  this,  ravaged  Attica  both  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south  for  a  period  of  forty  days,  and  then  n*tnnied 
home.  The  Athenian  fleet,  as  in  the  first  year,  made  its 
ravaging  tour  round  Peloponnesus;  another  srjuadnin  destined 
for  Potidaea  was  obliged  to  return,  in  consequence  of  the  plagiui 
having  broken  out  among  the  crew.  Potidaea  continued  to  U* 
besieged  until  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  coniiKfllcd  to  surrender  by  famine.  The 
fearful  and  deadly  hatrcil  which  had  alre<'uly  sprung  up  among 
the  belligerents  was  displayed  by  the  merciless  cruelty  shown 
by  the  Spartans  against  inoffensive  merchants,  who  were  inva- 
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riably  killed,  unless  they  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
Sparta ;  and  Athens  retaliated  by  murdering  some  Pelopon- 
nesian  ambassadors  who  had  been  intercepted. 

The  most  memorable  event  of  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
B.  c.  429,  was  the  death  of  Pericles  by  the  plague,  which  had 
previously  bereft  him  of  his  children  and  dearest  friends. 
The  loss  of  Pericles  at  this  time  was  irreparable,  and  the 
Athenians,  to  their  cost,  soon  found  out  what  he  had  been  to 
them.  His  successors  were  men  swayed  by  ambition,  avarice, 
and  envy.  Pericles  had  ruled  the  democracy  with  a  gentle, 
yet  mighty  hand ;  but  those  who  succeeded  him  courted  the 
favour  of  the  people  by  humouring  its  evil  passions,  and  thus 
leading  it  to  acts  which,  both  morally  and  materially,  under- 
mined its  power.  Another  remarkable  event  of  the  same 
year  is  the  heroic  and  almost  miraculous  defence  of  the  little 
town  of  Plataeae  against  the  united  efiforts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  for  this  year  Archidamus,  instead  of  invading  Attica, 
directed  all  his  forces  against  Plataeae.  In  the  end  of  the 
summer,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  but  the  siege  of 
Plataeae  lasted  until  b.  c.  427,  when,  after  the  loss  of  half 
its  defenders,  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  By 
the  desire  of  the  Thebans,  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Plataeans,  they  were  butchered  one  by  one,  and  all  the  women 
were  made  slaves.  The  town  itself  was  afterwards  razed  to 
the  ground.  It  is  not  known,  though  it  may  easily  be 
conjectured,  what  circumstances  prevented  the  Athenians  from 
sending  active  support  to  their  ancient  and  faithful  allies.  In 
the  year  in  which  Pericles  died,  no  exploit  of  any  consequence 
was  performed  on  land,  but  Phormio,  the  commander  of  the 
fleet  in  the  western  sea,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  advanced  to  support  the  Ambracians 
in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Acamania.  In  a  subsequent 
engagement  near  Naupactus,  he  was  equally  successful,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  retreated  to  Corinth.     But,  on   the 
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whok,  the  Athenniu  were  unable,  during  this  year,  to  make 
any  great  eflforto  abroad,  in  consoqucncc  of  tlie  loss  of  their 
great  leader,  and  the  continued  ravages  of  the  phigiie. 

9.  The  foarth  year  of  the  war,  n.  c.  4*2^^  U^i^nn  with  the 
QSoal  invasion  of  Attica  by  king  Archidainus.  The  Athenians, 
alao,  Btill  adhered  to  their  former  taeties,  only  prevent iiig,  by 
their  cavalry,  the  enemy  fn)in  a^ipmaeliirig  tiN)  near  tlie  city. 
The  most  imiK)rtant  event  of  this  year  wan  the  revolt  of 
Lesbos,  a  wealthy  and  |)Owerriil  ishmd.  There,  a.s  in  other 
allied  states,  the  aristocratic  party  was  favmirable  to  S^iartu, 
while  the  popular  party  ehing  to  tlie  allianrf  with  Athens. 
The  eity  of  Mytilene,  which  took  the  kail  in  the  rcvolntionary 
movement,  had  Hometimc  before  niadi'  ovrrturcs  to  Sparta, 
which  had  been  rejected.  Inf  )rniatiiiii  of  i\w  (li'si;rii,  iiowever, 
was  carried  to  Athens,  and  tli<*  Mytih  neans  were  thns  driven 
into  open  rebellion  l>efi)re  they  were  siiflii:i<-ntly  prepared. 
The  Athenians  at  first  endcavonredf  )>y  j>(-r>uasi<»n,  to  inthiee 
the  islanders  to  remain  faithful  to  them;  hnt  as  tliey  failed, 
a  fleet  was  dispatched  a;^ainst  them,  and  hostilities  were 
commenced.  Ak  the  Mvtileneans  did  iMit  i'e<'l  stroii;^  enouf^h 
to  engage  in  the  contest,  they,  f«ir  the  ]Mirpi>se  of  training 
time,  concluded  a  tnice  with  the  Athenian  admirals,  but  at 
the  same  time  sent  envoys  to  solicit  the  support  of  Sparta. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  refusing  to  iiegi^tiale  with 
the  rebels,  ordered  hostilities  to  be  recommenced.  The 
Spartans  in  the  meantime  ailmitted  the  Lesbians  into  the 
Peloponnesian  league,  anil  promiM^d  to  protect  them,  for  it 
was  believed  that  Athene  had  fallen  into  a  helph'ss  condition. 
Bat  they  miscalculated,  for  Athens  in  that  year  had  a  more 
powerful  navy  than  ever  before,  and  took  the  greatest  j>reean- 
tions  in  guanling  Attica,  Sal  am  is,  and  Knl)oea.  The  Spartans 
had  resolved  to  attack  Athens,  both  by  land  and  by  sea;  but 
the  promptness  of  the  Atln-nians,  whose  fleet  even  threatenel 
the  safety  of  Sparta  itself,  compelled  the  enemy  to  relinquish 
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their  undertaking.  It  was,  however,  decreed  that  a  fleet 
should  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Lesbos.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Athenians,  under  Paches,  invested  Mytilene  both  by  land  and 
by  sea,  and  the  promised  fleet  from  Peloponnesus  did  not 
make  its  appearance  until  the  year  following,  b.  c.  427.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Peloponnesians,  commanded 
hj  Cleomenes,  again  invaded  Attica,  and  ravaged  the  country 
in  all  directions.  Their  stay  was  prolonged,  in  the  expectation 
of  receiving  favourable  tidings  from  Lesbos.  But  the  Myti- 
leneans  had  been  forced  to  surrender  before  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  arrived.  Paches  then  became  master  of  the  island,  and 
many  of  those  who  had  favoured  the  revolt  were  first  sent  to 
Tenedos  and  then  to  Athens.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet,  after 
having  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Ionia,  returned  home, 
but  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  before  it  reached  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus.  Paches  remained  in  Lesbos  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  its  affairs ;  but  it  was  for  the  people  at  home  to  decide 
what  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Mytileueans. 
On  the  advice  of  the  bloodthirsty  Cleon,  a  leather-merchant, 
who  was  then  the  most  popular  man  at  Athens,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  the  men  should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  as  slaves.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  immediately 
sent  to  Paches.  But  on  the  following  day,  the  Athenian 
people,  repenting  of  the  bloody  decree,  reversed  their  previous 
resolution,  and,  on  the  proposal  of  Diodotus,  it  was  decreed 
that  only  the  most  guilty  among  the  rebels  should  be  put  to 
death.  A  second  ship  was  accordingly  sent  off  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  first  order,  and  it  arrived  just  in  time 
to  save  the  unfortunate  Mytileneans.  One  thousand  of  the 
leaders  in  the  insurrection,  however,  were  put  to  death,  and 
Mytilene  lost  its  ships  and  walls.  Lesbos,  instead  of  a  free 
ally,  now  became  subject  to  Athens.  This  year  is  also 
marked  by  a  civil  war  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties  in  the  bland  of  Corcyra,  which  in  cruelty  and  ferocity 
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is  aeaicely  equalled  by  any  Bimilar  occurrcDce  in  ancicut 
history,  and  in  which  the  Corey raeans  dcstruycd  tbeir  own 
ineqperity  for  ever. 

10.  The  same  epidemic  which  in  Greece  fiot  DoriaiiK 
against  lonians,  and  the  nobles  against  tlie  demos,  had  in  the 
meantinie  also  spread  to  Sicily,  where  Syniciisc  headed  the 
Doric  cities,  while  the  Chakidian  or  Ionian  tuwns  supported 
Leontini,  which  was  at  war  with  Syracuse.  The  Leontiiie 
envoy  Oorgias  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  tu  tsend  a  licet 
to  Sicily,  which  was  intended  partly  to  prevent  supplies  Wing 
conveyed  firom  Sicily  to  PeloiKinuesus,  and  partly  to  try  to 
reduce  Sicily  to  a  state  of  de|)cnrlence  u^^^n  Athens.  This 
squadron  was  sent  in  b.  c.  427,  and  t<K)k  its  btation  at 
Bhegium  in  the  south  of  Italy,  from  which  point  it  made 
some  ravaging  exjieditions. 

11.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  4*JG  a  I'eloiK)nnesian 
army  again  assembled  on  the  Isthmus,  but  a  8ucee^isi(m  of 
earthquakes  terrified  the  Spartans  so  much  that  they  abstained 
from  entering  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  being  tiius  unmolested 
at  home,  were  enabled  to  take  the  ofTensive  in  Sfjiveral  success- 
ful enterprises  in  Boeotia,  lA>cris,  anil  ^Etolia.  In  Sicily, 
too,  the  Athenians  made  some  progress,  for  tiu*y  compelled  the 
towns  of  Mylae  and  Messene  to  surren<ler,  and  gained  ix>s- 
session  of  a  fortified  place  on  the  river  Ilalex  in  southern 
Italy.  In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  42t'>,  the  war  between  tho 
Syracusans  and  the  allies  of  Athens  was  continued,  though 
the  Athenians  themselves  took  no  active  part  in  it.  In  (ireece 
itself  the  campaign  of  this  year  was  again  opened  by  an  inva- 
sion of  Attica  under  King  Agis,  but  ba<I  tidings  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus obliged  him  to  quit  Attica,  after  a  stay  of  only 
fifteen  days.  This  invasion,  the  fifth,  was  the  last  that 
Sparta  attempted.  The  news  by  which  Agis  was  induced  to 
return  was,  that  Demosthenes,  a  distinguished  general  of  the 
Athenians,  had  gained  a  firm  footing  at  Fylos  in  Messenia. 
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Demosthenes  bad  aooompuiied  in  a  prirale  capacity  the  fleet 
sailing  to  Corcyra,   under  the  command  cfi  Sophocles  and 
Eurjmedon,  but  bad  pennissicm  to  land  on  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  harass  the  enemy.     Pylos  was  then  a  deserted 
place,  but  Demosthenes,  perceiying  the  advantages  of  the 
position,  resolved  to  fortify  it  and  to  establish  himself  in  it. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  fleet,  which  was  obliged  by  stress 
of  weather  to  take  shelter  in  the  excellent  harbour  of  Pylos, 
the  object  was  soon  attained.     The   Spartans,  who  had  at 
first  looked  on  with  indifference,  became  alarmed ;  the  army 
was  recalled  from  Attica,  and  attacks  were  made  upon  Pylos, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  for  Demosthenes  acted  ii'itb  great  prudencoi 
and  was  reiriforced  by  runaway  Helots  and  MessenianSi  as 
well  as  by  a  squadron  of  Athenian  galleys.     The  Spartans 
then  took  possession  of  the  uninhabited  island  of  Sphacteria, 
situated  in  front  of  the  harbour,  with  a  body  of  heavy-armed 
men  commanded  by  Epitadas,  with  a  view  to  bh)ck  up  the 
harbour.     All  attacks  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  repelled, 
and  the  Athenians  then  blockaded  the  Spartans  shut  up  in 
Sphacteria,  who  would  have  been   starved  to  death  had  they 
not  been  supplied  with  prox-isions  by  the  desperate  daring  of 
some  Helots,  who  thereby  hoped  to  win  their  liberty.     Under 
these  circumstances  Sparta  would  gladly  have  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Athens ;  but  in  the  latter  city  Cleon  had 
the  popular  ear,  and  the  terms  proposed  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  Sparta  could  not  accept  them.     In  the  meantime  the 
Athenians,  who  were  besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Pylos,  like- 
wise began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provisions,  and  the  pro- 
tracted siege  in  the  end  made  the  people  at  Athens  repent  of 
not  having  accepted  the  offers  of  Sparta.     Cleon,  however, 
with   his  usual  energy  and  boastfulness,  went  so  far  as  to 
intimate,  that  if  be  had  the  command  he  would  bring  the 
Spartans  from  Sphacteria  captive  to  Athens.     Upon  this  the 
people,  half  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest,  appointed  him  com- 
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aander.  Cleon  aooordingly  embarked,  aiid  on  his  arrival 
Demosthenes'  skilful  management  and  other  circumstanccH 
had  just  bronght  the  state  of  matters  to  a  crisis.  An  attack 
was  made  upon  the  island  on  all  sides,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Messenians  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  favunrcd  by 
tha  accidental  conflagration  of 'a  forest  which  had  sliortly 
before  covered  the  island  with  ashes,  the  Athenians  drove 
the  Spartans  into  a  fort  in  a  comer  of  Sphactcria,  and  then 
fbioed  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Of  the  original  nnm- 
her  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  Spartans  two  hundred  and 
ninety  still  survived  and  were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Athens. 
What  Cleon  had  rashly  promised  was  thus  made  good  by 
accident. 

12.  Pylos  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
joined  by  many  Messenians  and  Helots,  and  proved  a 
of  great  annoyance  to  Sparta.  The  Spartans  made 
sereral  attempts  to  recover  their  prisoners  by  negotiation,  but 
the  Athenians,  elated  with  tiieir  success,  made  too  exorbitant 
demands,  and  in  the  end  declared  that  they  would  {uit  all  the 
prisoners  to  death,  if  the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded  Attica. 

During  the  same  year  the  Athenians  were  victorious  also 
in  other  parts,  especially  in  an  undertaking  conducted  by 
Nicias  against  Corinth.  In  b.o.  124  they  reachc<l  the  highest 
point  of  their  good  fortune,  and  notliing  seemed  to  check 
their  unbounded  spirit  of  enterprise.  Among  other  conquests, 
ihey  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  a  point 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  Laconia.  These  events  were 
extremely  discouraging  to  the  Spartans,  and  in  their  despond- 
ency they  confined  themselves  to  defending  the  most  important 
places,  leaving  the  Athenians  to  continue  their  ravaging 
expeditions.  While  the  Athenians  were  tlius  flushed  with 
success  and  victory  at  home,  the  commanders  of  their  fleet  in 
Sicily  concluded  peace  with  the  Sicilians  without  having 
made  any  conquest  in  those  quarters.     The  Sicilians,  under 
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the  wise  guidance  of  Hennocrates,  had  come  to  the  convic- 
tion that  by  fighting  against  one  another,  they  were  only 
weakening  themselves  and  paving  the  way  for  foreign 
conquerors.  A  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  at  a 
congress  held  in  Gela,  and  the  allies  of  the  Athenians 
dismissed  their  friends  becatlse  they  no  longer  needed  their 
assistance.  The  people  at  Athens  were  so  ill  satisfied  with 
this  that  Ihey  punished  some  of  the  generals,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  they  had  been  induced  by  bribes  to  quit  Sicily. 

13.  There  had  latterly  been  rising  at  Sparta  a  man  not 
only  distinguished  for  his  valour,  but  possessed  of  qualities 
which  few  Spartans  ever  displayed,  either  in  public  or  in 
private  life — genuine  kindness  and  affability.  This  was 
Brasidas ;  he  had  already  signalised  himself  during  the  siege 
of  Pylos  and  elsewhere.  He  now  checked  the  undertakings 
of  the  Athenians  against  Megara,  compelled  them  to  give  up 
that  city,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  port-town  of  Nisaea, 
whereupon  an  oligarchy  was  established  at  Megara.  But 
this  loss  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  which  were 
to  be  inflicted  on  Athens  by  the  same  h«ind  in  the  north  of 
the  JEgean,  whither  he  was  then  proceeding.  Before  he  exerted 
his  influence  there,  however,  the  Athenians  suffered  a  serious 
defeat  in  Boeotia,  whither  they  had  been  invited  by  a  party 
favourably  disposed  to  them.  The  battle  of  Delium,  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  cost  the  Athenians  a  loss  of  one  thousand 
heavy-armed  men,  besides  a  large  number  of  light-troops  and 
others.  This  defeat  was  the  most  serious  and  the  most 
bloody  that  the  Athenians  sustained  during  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  the  war,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  greater 
disasters.  The  Spartans  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
war  to  Chalcidice  and  the  coast  of  Thrace,  hoping  thereby  to 
compel  the  Athenians  to  abandon  Pylos  and  Cythera ;  and 
Brasidas  was  the  man  chosen  to  conduct  the  operations  in 
that  quarter.     He  proceeded  to  the  north  by  land,  and  on 
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raadiing  Macedonia  he  was  joined  at  once  by  the  fickle  kinf]f 
Perdiccaa.  After  spending  some  time  in  endenvonring  to 
Mttle  a  dispute  between  the  king  and  Arrhibaous,  king  of  the* 
LynoestianSf  he  advanced  to  C-Iialcidice,  and  procluinird  liim- 
self  the  deliverer  of  the  Greek  towns  from  the  vokc  of  tlie 
Athenians.  His  kindness  and  frankness  won  all  Iieurts ; 
the  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians  tlirougli  Iiini  beoanu*  popu- 
lar among  the  Athenian  allies,  and  many  of  tlicni  wished  t(» 
become  connected  with  Sparta.  Acanthos  and  Stagiros  at 
onoe  revolted  from  Athens,  and  admitted  Lacedaemonian 
garriflonfi.  During  the  ensuing  winter  he  induced  Aniphi])o1is 
on  the  Strjmon  to  surrender,  but  tiie  historian  Thucydides 
saved  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  the  Athenians.  The 
aorrender  of  Amphi|K)lis  was  followed  by  that  of  several 
smaller  towns.  Brasidas,  thotigh  ill  sup[)orted  by  Sparta, 
was  thus  making  rapid  progress,  while  the  Athenians  under- 
took scarcely  anything  worthy  of  notice,  so  that  Ihf  advan- 
tages they  had  gained  in  and  about  reloi)on[iesus  were  now 
comiterbalanced  by  the  conquests  of  lirasidas  in  the  north. 
The  Lacedaemoniaoit,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  their  fellow- 
dtisens  who  were  kept  in  captivity  at  Athens ;  both  parties 
in  fjRCt  were  an2uou8  to  come  to  terms,  and  a  tnice  was  con- 
cluded at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year,  n.c.  423.  During 
this  truce,  which  was  to  last  for  one  year,  negotiations  for  a 
permanent  peace  were  to  be  conducted. 

14.  When  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  on  the  jwint  of 
being  settled,  an  event  occurred  in  Chalcidice,  which  induced 
the  Athenians  to  break  off  all  negotiation,  and  commence 
hostilities  against  the  revolted  towns  in  that  district.  Brasidas, 
on  his  retom  from  Macedonia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  assist 
Perdiocas  a  second  time,  found  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
active  hostilities,  and  the  truce  was  evidently  broken  in 
the  north,  though  in  Greece  pn)per  it  continued  to  be 
observed,  probably  from  the  general  desire  for  peace.     Wliile 
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the  Athenians  were  besieging  Scione,  Perdiccas  again  allied 
himself  with  them,  and  prevented  the  passage  of  reinforce- 
ments which  were  on  their  way  to  Brasidas.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  B.  c.  422,  when  the  truce  expired,  Cleon  undertook 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces  in  the  north,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Scione,  which  was  still  besieged.  He  at  once  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Torone  during  the  absence  of  Brasidas,  and 
tben  sailed  towards  Amphipolis.  There  he  was  met  by  the 
Spartan  commander,  who  had  in  the  meantime  received 
considerable  reinforcements.  As  soon  as  Cleon  saw  that  the 
enemy  was  ready  to  engage  in  a  battle,  he  began  to  retreat ; 
but  Brasidas  perceiving  this  fell  upon  the  Athenians  and  soon 
routed  them.  Brasidas  himself  received  a  mortal  wound 
while  rushing  against  the  enemy,  and  was  carried  from  the 
field  by  his  soldiers.  Cleon  had  from  the  first  thought  of 
nothing  but  flight,  and  being  overtaken  by  a  common  soldier 
he  was  slain,  while  the  Athenians  made  a  long  and  brave  resist- 
ance, until  in  the  end  they  were  put  to  flight.  They  lost 
six  hundred  men,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  had  only  seven 
dead,  and  those  who  had  escaped  returned  home.  The  memory 
of  Brasidas  was  honoured  at  Amphipolis,  where  he  died,  with 
annual  games  and  a  festival  called  the  Brasideia. 

15.  The  plans  which  had  been  formed  by  the  great 
Brasidas  were  not  carried  out  by  his  countrymen,  who  were 
bent  upon  making  peace  and  obtaining  tlie  liberation  of  their 
prisoners.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Athenians  had 
been  considerably  lowered  by  their  recent  losses,  and  Cleon, 
the  principal  advocate  of  the  war,  was  no  more.  Nicias,  who 
now  guided  the  councils  of  the  Athenians,  though  a  brave 
and  able  general,  was  in  favour  of  peace.  Negotiations, 
accordingly,  were  commenced,  and  continued  during  the  ensu- 
ing winter.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  421  the  basis 
of  a  peace  was  settled,  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the 
belligerent  parties  should  restore  what  they  had  conquered 
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during  tbe  war.  This  peace  was  agreed  to  by  Athens  and  Sparta 
and  their  respective  allies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boeotians, 
Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Mcgarians.  All  the  Athenian  and 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners  wero,  of  course,  returned  without 
This  iveace,  commonly  called  the  i)eace  of  Nicinn, 

concluded  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  Spartans  wen* 
to  commence  carrying  the  terms  of  the  |>eace  into  effect,  and 
the  Athenians  to  follow.  Early  in  the  same  year  in  which 
thiB  peace  was  concluded,  the  Spartans  entered  into  an  offcn- 
mt  and  defensive  alliance  with  Athens,  in  which  it  was 
stipniated  that  each  should  be  entitled  to  increase  or  diminisli 
the  nnmber  of  its  allies.  This  plan  had  been  devised  by 
Sparta,  because  her  thirty  years'  i^efuce  with  Argos  had  just 
expired,  and  she  wished  to  strengthen  herself  for  the  event 
of  a  war  with  that  state.  But  the  measure  at  once  roused  the 
fear  and  opposition  of  the  smaller  states,  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  the  peace  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 

16.  For  nearly  seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Nicias,  the  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians  indeed 
abstained  from  invading  each  other's  territories,  but  Greece 
was  nevertheless  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  for  neither 
Athens  nor  Sparta  strictly  arlliered  to  the  terms  agreed  upon 
and  each  was  anxious  to  increase  the  circle  of  its  allies. 
Meantime  Argos  put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  new  confederacy, 
which  might  embrace  all  the  Greeks  except  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans,  and  was  joined  by  the  Mantineans,  Eleans,  Corin- 
thians, and  Chalcidians,  while  others  were  only  wavering. 
Sparta  came  to  a  separate  understanding  with  Boeotia,  and 
Argos  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Athens.  Amid  these  diffi- 
cult complications,  the  warlike  dispositions  of  the  Athenians 
were  fiBtnned  by  Alcibiades,  who  was  still  a  young  man,  but 
waa  honoured  by  the  people  on  account  of  his  ancestors.  He 
was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
image  of  the  Athenian  people  themselves.     The  consciousness 
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of  Ills  powers,  and  his  reckless  ambition,  impelled  him  on  all 
occasions  to  claim  the  foremost  place ;  he  was  naturally  of  an 
aristocratic  temperament,  and  whenever  he  appeared  as  a 
popular  leader,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  per- 
sonal object  It  was  this  man  who  brought  about  the  con- 
clusion of  an  alliance  between  Athens,  Argos,  £li8,  and 
Mantineia;  it  was  to  be  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  to 
last  for  one  hundred  years.  The  Corinthians  soon  alter 
returned  to  their  alliance  with  Sparta.  All  this  occurred  in 
B.  c.  420,  and  in  the  following  year  symptoms  of  a  great  and 
general  struggle  appeared  in  Peloponnesus,  for  a  war  between 
Argos  and  Epidaurus  furnished  opportunities  to  the  Athe- 
nians of  annoying  Sparta.  But  peace  was  formally  still  main- 
tained. In  B.  c.  418,  however,  the  Argives,  stimulated  by 
Alcibiades,  went  so  far  in  their  provocations,  that  Sparta 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  The  Lacedaemonians  with  a  con- 
siderable force  entered  the  territory  of  Mantineia,  and  in  a 
battle  fought  against  the  Argives  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
This  battle  of  Mantineia  at  once  restored  the  military  glory  of 
Sparta,  which  was  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a 
party  at  Argos,  hostile  to  its  democratic  constitution,  brought 
about  a  peace  with  Sparta,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by 
Alcibiades  to  thwart  it.  Argos  renounced  her  former  allies, 
and  discontinued  her  hostilities  against  Epidaurus.  Argos 
and  Sparta  then  endeavoured  to  draw  into  their  alliance  as 
many  states  as  possible,  and  Sparta  in  particular  was  busily 
engaged  in  establishing  oligarchic  forms  of  government  wher- 
ever her  influence  enabled  her  to  do  so. 

17.  But  in  B.  c.  417,  the  democratic  party  at  Argos  re- 
covered its  former  position,  and  the  aid  sent  by  Sparta  to 
support  the  oligarchy  came  too  late.  The  victorious  party 
formed  connections  with  Athens,  and  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  city  in  case  of  an  attack.  In  b.  c.  416,  Alcibiades 
sailed  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys  to  Argos,  where  he 
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tXK>k  on  board  three  hnndrcd  of  the  leading  oligarchs,  and 
then  deposited  them  in  the  neif^hbonriii;;  islands,  win* re  tliey 
were  guarded  as  prisoners  by  the  Athenians.  Tlie  Done 
ide  of  Melos  was  the  only  island  that  di<l  not  Ix-Imhj:  to  tlie 
Athenian  confederacy ;  attenipts  had  previously  l>i'(  n  made 
to  gain  it  over,  but  without  effect.  The  Athenians  now 
thought  circumstances  favourable,  and  K*[it  out  a  fleet  under 
Gleomedes  to  reduce  Melos.  Negntiaiions  were  first  tried, 
bat  the  Melians  rcjccte«l  them,  and  all  they  were  ready  to 
agree  to  was  to  remain  neutral.  Tlie  Athenians  aec(>nlin;rly 
began  to  besiege  the  town.  I'he  cr)urage  aiid  jierseverance 
of  the  Melians  protracted  the  8ie;^o  until  the  foIlowinLT  winter, 
when,  finding  resistance  no  longer  iK)ssib1e,  tlicy  snn-i*ndered 
at  discretion.  The  ravages  ot*  the  Atlieitinns  reduced  the 
island  to  a  wilderness,  which  was  ]>eopk'd  again  by  five 
hnndred  settlers  sent  by  the  conquerors.  The  Spartans,  still 
adhering  to  existing  treaties,  IkuI  sent  no  assistance  to  their 
Melian  kinsmen;  but  still  a  numU'r  of  otherwise  trilling  oe- 
ounences  foreboded  more  im])ortant  events. 

18.  The  desire  to  establisli  themselves  in  the  western  seas, 
and  to  gain  i)ossession  of  iSicily,  had  long  since  Wen 
awakened  in  the  Athenian  peojde  and  its  deningogic  leaders 
after  the  death  of  Pericles.  The  first  attempt  to  realise  this 
desire  bod  been  made  some  years  lx*fore,  during  the  war 
between  I^ontini  and  Syracuse ;  but  tlie  jwace  <»f  (iela  had 
checked  their  designs  for  a  time.  The  Athenians  were  now  in 
a  state  of  mind  when  anything  grand  and  adventurous  had  a 
p<Trticular  charm  for  them,  and  not  being  willing  to  l>e  the 
first  to  break  the  peace  with  Spartii,  they  eagerly  listened  to 
the  advice  of  Alcibiades  and  other  men  of  the  war  party. 
Their  opponents  wert^  as  anxious  to  maintain  i>eace  at  any 
price.  Under  these  circumstances,  ambassa<h>r8  from  I^gesta 
in  Sicily  apiKjared  at  Athens,  «.  c.  41G,  soliciting  aid 
against  the  neighbouring  town  of  Selinus,  and  promising  to 


to. 

«D 

IWtBRt  A  XfilBlllf  Q^  V^Btfc  tlMJ 

!ttnMMeu  v  ^ma  jJciIumum>:  buc  in  ^inxu^  xiuB  cfcej  A  fail  id 
:tiirtB:MO'«t^  >t  iM  tmr  sbb   ?«p»hig  it  •saniaedD^  the  enter- 

Jdi'ini'!^^:  "uuc  lit*  -nontn^  i%nir*7  iH  :ae  mni«r:i»  bosts 
•f  H'»rut^  u  Lea  Jdunei  "in*  ic?5^c»  ;t  A3«»  w^re  fcond 
01  "in: ;»:;.-:.  !raAS>  tet  rt  -vaiiojniws?  'a  3u  jirj?  &  ^emlie  fiQed 
:atf  lli^»i^  ;f  riitf  A.:iitiQiU£2S  "vra  Alarm :  ic  tt^j  c^Be^ed  that 

zreor  Ti^vTiris  thw  rtfiipiw.  :jj  ml'/  m^  ▼tia  ■:T:ii-ii  arte 

*«i'»»n.«:'i*I  :•:  :»iazx  Jii'i  ii^iir  tc  wrtx  ^^:^uisca:»^L  Xo  Ancient 
xr.rer  oa*  r.^nji  ia  exr^azadon  cif  :af»  3i7Keri?:as  sJEiir,  Iwt 
i*  »#*^Tn.i  zr:c4CL«d  i2iac  ::  wtis  ;&  sca^enw  vieTiixii  cr  tbe  peace 
pjifT.  ;.'.  o-Xi~icvyTi  wi:r»  izie  i>»r?ccal  eoemiifs  a&i  nrsls  cf 
AU::\}AAde!^  6>r  tL«  parpcee  ot  •ytnny  ri«i  ot  btm  Hi*  Dime 
h/yw«r7#>!T  w«  not  meadooeti  by  anr  of  the  iDJ^^fmer^  nncil  the 
^yffWtM^i  bad   aettuDj  nOcd.      The  splendid   anBament 
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vU(h  kft  the  pent  of  Firaeas  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
thhtr-fbor  galleyB,  five  thousand  one  hundred  heavy-armed 
men,  four  hundred  and  eighty  bowmen,  and  Keven  hundred 
dingen ;  and  the  fleet  was  accf)mpaniiHl  hj  thirty  tran8i)orts 
and  one  hundred  boats.  Upon  this  magnificent  force  Athens 
Meted  her  boldest  hopes.  It  first  8aile<l  to  ^gina  and  thence 
to  Corcyra,  where  it  was  to  meet  the  contingents  of  the  a11i<*s. 
80.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Corcvra  to  the  south  of  Italv, 
and  halted  at  Bhegium,  while  three  ships  sailed  to  Egesta 
to  xecoDDoitre.  When  these  shi{)s  returned,  they  brought  the 
diseonraging  news  that  thirty  talents  was  all  the  money  they 
had  been  able  to  obtain,  and  that  Egesta  was  far  from  being 
the  wealthy  town  which  it  had  been  represented  to  bo.  Rut 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  were  nevertheless  dcterminecl  to 
proceed,  and  not  only  to  assist  the  Egestaeaus,  but  to  gain  as 
many  allies  as  possible,  and  make  a  vigorous  attack  u]>on 
Syracuse.  This  plan  l)eing  fin.ally  adopteil,  several  Sicilian 
towns  were  taken,  and  the  fleet  appeared  before  S}Tacuse. 
At  this  moment  an  Athenian  state- vewel  arrived  to  recall 
Alcibiades  from  the  command  uf  the  army,  and  to  take  him 
back  to  Athens  to  defend  himself  against  the  charges  which 
his  enemies  had  in  the  meantime  brought  forward.  Alci- 
biades departed  without  remonstrance  from  Sicily  in  his  own 
galley,  accompanied  by  the  Athenian  state-vessel.  But  when 
he  approached  Thurii,  he  landed  and  made  his  escape.  Soon 
afterwards  he  crossed  over  to  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  Athenians 
not  only  condemned  him  to  death,  but  confiscated  his  property, 
and  pronounced  an  awful  curse  against  him.  When  Alci- 
biades was  gone,  the  soul  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  lost ; 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  a  slow  and  tedious  manner,  and 
the  Syracusans  seeing  the  enemy  engaged  in  distant  parts  of 
the  island  soon  recovered  from  their  first  fright.  Thus  things 
went  on  imtil  the  winter  set  in,  and  then  the  Athenians 
resolved  upon  besieging  Syracuse.     Ouided  by  a  treacherous 
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Syracnsan,  they  effected  a  landing  at  a  point  called  Olympium 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  city,  where  they  pitched  their 
camp  in  a  very  favourable  position.  The  Syracusans  came 
out,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  once,  in  which  they  were 
saved  only  by  their  cavalry.  As,  however,  it  was  winter, 
the  Athenians,  without  making  any  further  attempts,  with- 
drew to  Catana,  which  had  joined  their  alliance. 

21.  Hermocrates,  still  the  soul  of  the  councils  at  Syracuse, 
did  all  he  could  to  train  and  cheer  his  fellow-citizens  for  the 
contest,  and  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  for  succours. 
The  Athenian  armament  also  was  expecting  reinforcements  from 
Athens.  The  Syracusans  extended  their  city  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  a  blockade  difficult,  and  endeavoured  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  allies.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
the  Athenians,  who  sent  round  envoys  to  the  towns  of  Sicily, 
and  even  to  Carthage  and  the  Tyrrhenians.  The  Greek 
towns  in  Sicily  were  lukewarm  in  their  support  of  Syracuse, 
but  assistance  came  from  a  quarter  from  which  they  had  least 
expected  it.  Alcibiades  had  gone  to  Sparta,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honours.  While  he  was  staying  there, 
the  Syracusan  envoys,  accompanied  by  others  from  Corinth, 
arrived,  for  the  Corinthians  were  quite  willing  to  suppoit  their 
kinsmen  in  Sicily.  Alcibiades  strongly  advised  the  Spartans 
to  send  a  large  force  and  an  able  general  to  Syracuse,  and 
establish  themselves  at  the  same  time  at  Decelea  in  Attica ; 
and  his  advice  was  at  once  acted  ui)on.  Gylippus,  one  of 
their  ablest  men,  was  sent  with  a  small  force  to  Syracuse, 
and  further  assistance  was  promised. 

22.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  414,  the  Athenians  renewed 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  but  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  city 
could  be  invested.  The  first  conflict  occurred  at  the  heights 
called  Epipolae,  where  the  Syracusans  were  defeated.  The 
Athenians  then  advanced  against  the  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Tyche,  and  beeran  the  work  of  cireumvallation.     Van- 
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oas  eogagements  took  place  in  which  the  Syraciisaiis  were 
woBBted,  but  in  one  of  them  Lamaclius  was  killed,  and  this 
Mmewhat  encouraged  them.  The  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
meantime  had  entered  the  great  harbour  of  Syraoiise,  and 
the  whole  army  of  the  besieged  threw  itself  hi  to  the  city, 
which  was  now  wholly  blockaded.  The  despondency  in  Syra- 
cuse was  80  great,  that  the  people  began  to  think  of  peace, 
and  deposed  Hermocrates,  tlieir  best  and  most  patriotic  adviser. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  now  joined  by  many 
of  the  Sicilian  towns,  and  even  b^;  some  of  tlie  Tyrrhenians  ; 
the  army,  now  commanded  by  Nicius  alone,  was  lillcd  with 
hopes  of  victory.  Under  these  circumstances  (lylipinis  arrived 
and  landed  near  Himera,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  His 
mere  arrival  inspired  the  Doiian  towns  with  fre^)h  contideuce 
and  the  hope  of  a  vigorous  su[)[>ort  from  Sparta,  and  numbers 
flocked  to  his  standard.  The  Syracusans  also  felt  their  spirits 
reviving,  and  banished  all  thoughts  of  [>oace  from  their  minds. 
Oylippus  succeeded  in  gaining  the  heights  of  Epipolae,  and 
being  joined  by  tlie  Syracu.saiis,  attacked  the  fortifications 
of  the  Athenians,  which  were  nearly  com[)letcd. 

23.  The  arrival  of  Gylippus  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  Athenians  were  not  only  prevented 
from  completing  their  fortifications,  but  lost  their  stores,  and 
it  was  evident  that  their  0(>erations  by  land  would  not  lead  to 
the  desired  issue.  Gylippus  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the 
safety  of  the  city  and  the  trahiing  of  his  troops.  The  suc- 
cess which  he  met  with  hi  this  respect,  and  in  some  skirmishes 
with  the  Athenians,  induced  both  the  natives  of  Sicily  and  the 
Greek  towns  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Syracuse,  while  the 
Athenians  had  scarcely  any  allies  except  Naxos  and  Catana. 
Syracuse,  moreover,  had  received  reinforcements  from  Greece, 
and  was  expecting  more.  Nicias  was  in  a  most  difTicult  and 
dangerous  position,  for  insteml  of  besieging  Syracuse,  he  him- 
self was  besieged.     He  accordingly  wTote  to  Athens  for  rein- 
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foroements,  and  desired  to  be  recalled  oq  the  gromid  of  his 
ill  health.  This  last  reqnest  was  refiiaedf  bat  Demosthenes 
and  Enrymedon,  being  appointed  his  colleagues,  weie  sent 
with  fresh  troops  to  Sicily.  The  report  of  these  prepar- 
ations indnced  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  beginning  oi  b.  c' 
413,  to  invade  Attica  under  the  command  oi  Agis,  for  the 
peace  had  been  openly  broken  in  Greece  the  year  before, 
when  Athens,  to  assist  Argos,  rayaged  some  Laoooian  towns. 
After  laying  waste  some  parts  of  Attica,  Agis,  as  Aldbiades 
had  advised,  fortified  himself  at  Decelea,  whence  he  was 
enabled  to  annoy  the  Athenians  by  deyastating  their  fields, 
and  thus  to  become  a  most  troublesome  enemy.  Athens  now 
had  to  carry  on  war  in  two  quarters;  her  expenditure  was 
increased,  while  her  revenues  were  diminished,  and  outward 
misfortunes  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  discontent  and  a  revo- 
lutionary  spirit  at  home. 

24.  Gylippns  and  Hermocrates  prevailed  upon  the  Syra- 
cnsans  to  attack  the  Athenians  by  sea,  before  the  new  com- 
manders with  their  additional  forces  arrived,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  victorious,  but  when  they  returned 
to  their  station  on  the  coast,  they  found  it  already  occupied 
by  the  land-army  of  Gylippus.  This  emboldened  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  harass  the  enemy,  who  from  want  of  provisions  became 
more  and  more  reduced,  in  ever}'  possible  way,  and  they  even 
fought  a  second  naval  battle,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  retreat.  This  at  once 
destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  Athenian  name,  for  they  had 
until  then  been  believed  to  be  invincible  at  sea.  At  this 
critical  juncture  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived  with 
strong  reinforcements.  They  were  larger  than  the  Syracusans 
had  anticipated,  and  created  great  alarm  among  them,  while 
the  hopes  of  the  Athenians  revived.  Demosthenes,  impatient 
of  delay,  resolved  to  recover  Epipolae,  and  in  a  nocturnal  and 
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mwapeclecl  attacki  he  was  at  fir^t  very  successful ;  but  various 
drraiDStanoes  then  combined  to  throw  the  Athenian  forceH 
into  oonfosionf  and  they  ^vere  completely  defeated ;  groat 
niimben  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  rest  escaped  to  the  camp.  The  Athenian  generals 
weire  disheartened  by  this  misfortune,  which  \n  ati  ag<;:ravatefl 
bj  disease  among  the  troops.     Demostheneu  even  went  so  far 

to  propose  to  give  up  Sicily  altogetiier.  Nici;is  had  the 
ieeliug,  but  he  was  also  aware  of  the  dangers  connected 
with  a  utithdrawal.  At  length,  liowever,  he  gave  way,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Athenian  forces  shouM  withdraw  in 
secret,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy.  Ihit  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  made  so  strong  an  impression  u[M>n  their  excited 
and  superstitious  minds,  that  the  depart un>  was  deferred.  In 
the  meantime  the  Syracusans,  having  received  reinforcements 
and  information  about  the  design  of  the  Athenians,  advanced 
at  once  with  seventy- six  galleys  against  the  naval  station  of 
the  Athenians,  whilst  the  land  army  marched  a<;ainst  their 
fertifications.  The  Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven 
ships,  was  completely  defeated,  Eiirymedon's  retreat  was  cut 
off|  and  he  himself  was  slain.  The  ships  wliich  made  their 
escape  gallantly  resisted  a  subs(;(pient  attack  of  (ivlippus  and 
repelled  the  enemy.  But  the  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  very 
great,  and  the  spirits  of  the  iSyracusans  were  raised  to  such  a 
pitch  that  they  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  annihilating  the 
army  of  tlicir  opponents. 

25.  Meantime  they  made  preparations  for  another  great 
sea-fight ;  the  Athenians  knowing  that  the  decisive  moment 
was  approaching,  made  their  arrangements  accordingly.  All 
the  fleet,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  vcs8i>Is,  was  soon 
made  ready  for  the  contest,  hut  Gylippus,  wlio  knew  all  the 
enemy's  plans,  contrived  t(»  neutralise  them.  Niciiis  remained 
with  the  land-army,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  coast. 
When  the  naval  engagement  commenced,  the   contest  was 
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.-^ftm^i  ?Q  wita  ih*  j.t<i«iKim  €JJMf>tt»tioo  oo  both  sides.     At 
!«!ti;^   -iic  A:a«niisia»  :«tt««fini  ttwiupfe  the  coast,  and  the 
^Uiixil  jL-TDY  jn^k*»  *zp  in  -jjcagr  cottfuaioc  and  most  of  the  men 
ie%i   iu    >r:*?r.       y<Mr*^  half  thsr  icK   was   destroyed ; 
en*nr'Iiiii^  w;ts^  3«!^«ivci^i.  ami  aH  they  thooght  of  was  flight. 
The  jiMC  y:sb^  jXMoainMii.  and  it  was  agreed  to  retreat  by 
liutd  :<>  :«vcw  ?uice  ^?t  «ifiecT,     Tke  Syraciisansy  on  being 
'iii.»raec^  .>c  tiiis«.  o%rcttpii9<i  aH  the  n«ds  and  passes.     The 
AuKoiiift  jr!ttT^  when  v^Mnnfeauraur  its  retzeas,  still  amounted 
^>  Irty  uKnisscni  aieo.     The  sark.  the  woondedy  and   the 
iytn^  wvre  It^rt  beaixtiL     NAna$  comakacded  the  van,   and 
rVmostOtfue^  lae  ^fur.     ThrtJo^ttKMtt  their  maidi  they  were 
hacaissed   by  ^    SyractiaaDa^  who  after  sooae  days  forced 
them   ^.^   vreDare  ii^r  b«ut£e  m  a  narrow  positioD.     When 
the  Q^t  !idbi  !as»*d  vr  ^eme  tiste.  IKH»>stheiie8  and   his 
:rw*L'«>  w-erv    >^*r:2ivut*vi  :o  <iirrecdn?r  dieir  arms,  on  condi- 
ucc:  :-!a:  'jorie  sooold  >;dRfr  a  rtol^fcs  dea:h.     The  demand 
wajj  N.V£L»:.I:ieu  wi:a  bv  aI^  ^  ui-.-casirid  in  namber.     On  the 
tollowiii^  iyiv  Nlcidbj  xs«e  wu:<  ovvrtak^fn  by  Gy lippos,  and 
bearl  or'  :he  niie  .^t  ois  vViIea;d:T>» :  ba:  not  beliering  it,  he 
rvrjLstd  :o  bswci  to  a:iv  rrvtx^silsv  aai  cotidaued  his  march 
amid  the  mo«j^  exiraordicarr  didScuIties*  undl  in  the  end  he 
was  obli^d  :o  surrvtidtfr  a:  ci<c^fvk^CL     The  Athenian  army 
had  by  this  tin:^  been  greatly  reduced:  the  captiTes.  amoonting 
to  seven  thoiJtsaiid.  were  $eiit  into  the  quarrie*  near  Syracnse, 
and  their  trearmea:  was  :ah*imanlv  cnieLfc»r  thev lived  cit>wded 
together  in  a  pestilential  atmo^^here,  and  their  scanty  food  only 
increased  their  torments^     After  sj^rAlins:  seventy  days  in  that 
fearful  dunjeop,  in  the  midst  of  the  corpses  of  their  fellow- 
si.»ldiers,  the  5nr\-ivor^  except  the  Athenians  and  the  Sicilian 
and  Italian  Greeks*  were  sold  as  slaves  Nioiasand  Demosthenes, 
notwithstanding  the  promises  of  Gylij^wis^  were  put  to  death. 
Thns  ended  an  undertaking  whiclu  in  the  opinioo  of  Thncy- 
dides,  was  the  greatest^  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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bat  in  any  war  that  had  ever  l>een  carried  on.  The  loss  of 
the  Athenians  was  fearful,  and  far  g^reatcr  than  any  they  had 
yet  sustained.  The  heartless  cruel ty  displayr(l  by  tlie  Syra- 
cnsans  on  that  occai^ion  must  ever  be  held  in  the  grt^atcst 
detestation. 

26.  The  blow  which  Athens  had  received  was  fatal,  and 
forms  the  bcginningof  her  gradual  decline.  The  news* m  reach- 
ing Athens  was  at  first  disbelieved,  but  when  at  length  it  waM 
foand  to  be  but  too  true,  the  i>eoi>le  became  dcsiM)nding  and 
disheartened,  and  vented  their  feelings  against  those  who  had 
induced  them  to  send  out  the  expedition.  But  the  depression 
did  not  last;  the  Athenians  soon  nmsed  themselves,  and 
resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  preserve  the  power  they  still 
possessed.  The  Spartans,  by  a  U)ld  stroke,  might  have  put 
an  end  to  the  war ;  but  the  moment  for  action  was  neglected, 
and  the  war  continued  nine  years  longer — a  period  commonly 
called  the  Decelcan  war,  l>eeause  the  S[)artaiis  retaincil  pos- 
session of  Decelea  in  the  very  heart  of  Attica,  though  the 
principal  seats  of  the  war  were  the  sea  and  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor;  for  through  the  Sicilian  exiwdition  Sparta  had  become 
a  maritime  power,  which  ntse  to  its  height  under  the  command 
of  Lysandcr.  The  allies  of  Athens,  now  thinking  her  too 
weak  to  make  any  great  effort,  commenced  negotiations  with 
Agis  about  their  revolt.  The  first  that  came  forward  were 
Euboea  and  Lesbos;  the  Persian  satraps  of  Western  Asia 
also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  to  gain  her  over  to  the  interests 
of  Persia,  and  to  dci)rive  Athens  of  her  j^ssessions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  on  the  Hellespont  The  Spartans  were  ready  with 
their  promises,  but  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  412  that  anything 
was  done.  Alcibiades,  who  had  lurged  the  Spartans  (m,  was 
then  sent  with  five  shi^is,  commanded  by  Chalcideus,  to  Chios, 
and  induced  the  i>eople  to  renounce  the  alliance  with  Athens. 
Erythrae  and  Clazomenae  soon  followed  the  example.  The 
Athenians  sent  out  two  squadrons  to  pursue  the  Lacedaemo- 
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nians,  and  prevent  j;he  spreading  of  the  revolt ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  check  the  skilful  management  of  Alcibiades ;  and 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  successful  undertaking,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  king  of  Persia  and  Sparta,  in 
which  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia  were  delivered  up  to  the 
barbarians. 

27.  The  Chians,  though  put  to  flight  by  an  Athenian 
fleet,  tried  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  join  the  revolt, 
but  the  Athenians  having  gradually  assembled  a  large  force 
in  those  parts,  compelled  most  of  the  revolted  towns  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  the  Spartan  admiral,  Chalcideus,  was  slain 
near  Miletus.  Chios  was  laid  waste,  and  the  islanders  were 
beaten  in  several  engagements.  Late  in  the  summer  of  b.  c. 
412,  a  large  Athenian  reinforcement,  commanded  by  Phryni- 
chus  and  others,  arrived  at  Samos,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  attack  Miletus.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Tissaphemes 
and  Alcibiades  took  part,  but  no  decisive  victory  was  gained 
by  either  party,  when  suddenly  an  auxiliary  fleet  arrived  from 
Syracuse.  Phrj^nichus,  therefore,  wisely  retreated  to  Samos, 
and  his  allies,  the  Argives,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  move- 
ment, returned  home.  The  Spartans  tlius  remained  in 
possession  of  Miletus,  and  also  gained  over  some  other  places ; 
but  at  sea  the  Athenians  remained,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
ascendancy.  Tissaphemes  became  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Spartans,  and  Alcibiades,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
suspected  by  the  Spartans,  and  hated  by  their  king  Agis, 
now  went  over  to  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  reduce  the 
support  which  till  then  he  had  given  to  the  Spartans,  showing 
him  that  it  was  fur  the  interest  of  Persia  to  allow  Sparta  and 
Athens  to  weaken  each  other.  The  advice  was  adopted  by 
Tissaphemes,  and  caused  no  small  loss  to  the  Spartans. 

28.  But  Alcibiades  had  not  intended  to  benefit  the  king 
of  Persia  more  than  Athens  and  himself,  for  be  had  only 
wished  to  weaken  his  countrymen  so  far  as  to  induce  them 
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to  recal  him  from  exile.  At  tlic  same  time  he  had  thrown 
oat  several  hints  to  the  Athenians  at  Sam  or,  such  as,  that 
he  would  gain  over  TissaphemcR  to  their  side ;  that  he  Avas 
willing  to  return  to  Athens  if  an  oligarchical  pivcrmnent 
were  instituted,  and  the  like.  The  Athenians  at  Samos,  and 
especially  the  nobles,  were  taken  with  the  bchcn:c.  Phrvni- 
chiis  alone  set  himself  against  it ;  but  it  was  without  avail. 
Pisander  went  to  Athens  with  the  pro]K)sals  of  Alcibiadcs, 
and  Tissaphernes  was  induced  at  once  to  sido  with  tlu* 
Athenians.  Pisander  met  a  stronger  opposition  at  Athens 
than  he  had  antici^iated ;  but  he  persevered,  and  at  last  the 
people  }']elded.  Pisander  and  ten  onvovH  Avere  then  sent  to 
Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes.  Immediately  on  thoir  arrival, 
they  made  Cos  their  head-quarters  for  the  negotiation,  lint 
the  demands  of  Alcibiades  were  so  exorbitant,  that  the  Athenian 
commissioners  bixike  off  all  negotiation,  and  returned  to 
Samos.  At  Athens,  however,  the  promoters  of  the  f-cheme 
had  been  very  active,  and  at  the  l)eginning  of  n.  c.  411,  the 
oligarchical  government  was  established.  In  many  of  the 
allied  states  the  same  change  was  successfully  accomplished. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolution  at  Athens,  with  Pisander  at  their 
head,  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  elect  ten  men  with  unlimited 
power,  who  were  to  prepare  a  series  of  new  laws.  A  body 
of  four  hundred  men  was  then  elected,  and  the  fninchise 
limited  to  five  thousand  citizens,  all  others  being  deprived  of  it. 
The  council  of  Four  Hundred  had  almost  unlimited  power. 
The  chief  promoters  of  this  oligarchical  scheme  were  Pisander, 
the  orator  Antiphon,  and  Theramenes.  All  the  thoughts  of 
the  new  government  were  directed  towards  a  speedy  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Sparta.  At  tlie  same  time  deputies  were  sent 
to  Samos  to  gain  over  the  army  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
But  the  popular  party  in  Samos  itself,  and  the  Athenian 
generals,  among  whom  was  Thrasybulus,  defended  the  rights 
of  the  people.     The  Samian  oligarchs  were  overpowererl  by 
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the  people,  and  when  the  Athenian  anny  was  informed  of  the 
tyrannical  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  oligarchs  at  home,  both 
the  fleet  and  the  army  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  main- 
tain the  old  democratic  constitution,  and,  in  case  of  need,  even 
to  renounce  Athens,  and  seek  a  new  home  elsewhere. 

29.  During  the  time  of  these  disturbances  in  Samos  and 
at  Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  remained  inactive  and  wasted 
their  time,  and  the  support  they  had  expected  finom  Persia 
did  not  come.  But  still  the  Athenians  sustained  many  losses, 
for  Abydos,  Lampsacos,  Thasos,  Byzantium,  and  many  other 
towns  revolted,  and  even  Euboea,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Athens,  was  lost.  Things,  however,  were  pre- 
paring which  were  to  be  ample  compensation  for  these  reverses. 
For  Thrasybulus  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  army  in 
Samos  to  recal  Alcibiades.  When  he  arrived,  he  made  a 
great  display  of  his  patriotism  and  his  influence  with  Tissa- 
phernes,  and  the  soldiers  elected  him  their  commander  along 
with  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  He  now  tried  to  inspire 
Tissaphenies  with  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  his  new 
position  and  power,  for  the  satrap  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  openly  to  support  the  Athenians  and  break  with  the 
Spartans,  whose  fleet  was  now  commanded  by  Mindarus.  In 
the  meantime  envoys  from  Athens  arrived  at  Samos  and  endea- 
voured to  exculpate  and  justify  the  oligarchic  rulers  of  Athens. 
But  the  soldiers  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  moderation  of  Alcibiades  they  would  have  returned 
home  at  once  to  re-establish  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  change,  however,  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
army,  but  by  the  quarrels  and  disputes  among  the  leaders  of 
the  oligarchy  itself;  and  it  was  more  particularly  Theramenes 
who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  counter-revolution.  But 
many  other  Athenians  also  suspected  that  the  oligarchs  were 
secretly  plotting  with  the  Spartans ;  and  when  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet  actually  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  the  people 
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nulled  to  their  ships  and  fought  a  battle  in  which  they  lost 
tw«nty-two  galleyR,  nnd  Euboca  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 
For  a  moment  this  loss  filled  the  people  with  despair,  but  they 
soon  recovered,  and  in  the  assembly  which  was  immediately 
summoned,  the  Four  Hundred  were  deposed,  and  many  other 
nsefiil  measures  were  carried  with  great  moderation.  Envoys 
were  forthwith  despatched  to  Samos  to  recal  Alcibiades.  Pift- 
anderand  some  of  his  friends  took  refuge  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Decelea. 

30.  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  growing  at  lengtJ) 
tired  of  waiting  in  vain  for  reinforcements  from  Tissaphemes, 
contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Athenians  and  sailed 
to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  hoi)ed  to  succeed  better  with 
Fharnabazus.  But  the  Athenian  fleet  followed  the  enemv, 
and  near  Cynossema  they  gained  a  great  victory,  which,  though 
dearly  purchased,  roused  tiieir  courage  and  confidence.  A 
second  groat  naval  battle  was  fought  near  Abydos,  in  which 
the  appearance  of  Alcibiades  decided  the  victory.  TisKaphemes 
bad  by  this  time  come  to  the  Hellespont,  and  as  Alcibiades 
was  trying  finally  to  win  him  over  to  the  side  of  Athens,  the 
satrap  seized  him  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  iSardes,  on  the 
ground  that  the  king  wished  to  continue  the  war  against 
Athens.  About  a  month  later,  however,  Alcibiades  made  his 
escape  and  returning  to  the  fleet,  he  determined  to  fight  a 
decisive  battle  against  Mindarus.  He  accordingly  sailed  to 
Gyzicns,  and  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy  he  drove 
them  on  shore  and  an  engagement  ensued  on  land  in 
which  Mindarus  fell.  The  army  fled,  and  the  entire  fleet 
became  the  prize  of  the  Athenians.  These  events  r)ccurred 
in  B.C.  410.  The  condition  of  the  Peloponnesians  after  this 
defeat  was  quite  hopeless,  while  the  Athenians  advanced 
unchecked  in  their  victorious  career,  and  recovered  all  that 
was  lost  on  the  Hellespont.  In  Attica  also  the  Athenians 
successfully  repelled  an  attack  made  by  Agis  from  Decelea, 
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in  which  he  SDStained  great  loss.  Thrasyllns,  who  had  gained 
this  victory  easily,  obtained  large  reinforcements  with  which 
he  sailed  towards  the  west  coast  of  Asia,  and  finally  joined 
the  fleet  at  Sestos,  which  continued  the  contest  against 
Phamabazus. 

31.  In  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  409,  Alcibiades  besieged 
Chalcedon  and  compelled  it  to  surrender.  Byzantium  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Athenians  by  traitors,  and  Phamabazus 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  in  which  he  promised  them 
twenty  talents.  This  treaty,  however,  was  never  ratified  by 
the  king,  who  continued  to  side  with  Sparta,  and  sent  his  son 
Cyrus  as  commander  of  his  forces  in  Asia  Minor,  with  orders 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians.  These  things 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  408,  and  the  time 
had  now  come  for  Alcibiades  to  return  to  his  country  as  the 
victorious  and  admired  conqueror  of  its  enemies.  His  reception 
at  Athens  was  enthusiastic^-every  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  was  forgotten,  and  for  a  time  he  was  the 
darling  of  the  people.  He  had  been  in  Athens  scarcely  three 
months,  when  he  was  made  commander  of  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred galleys,  and  sailed  against  Andros  which  had  revolted 
from  Athens.  But  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  island,  and 
this  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  fresh  handle  against  him, 
for  the  people  of  Athens  had  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  him 
as  to  believe  that  he  could  accomplish  every  thing,  and  conse- 
quently to  regard  any  failure  as  owing  to  his  want  of  good  will. 

32.  The  Pelojx)nnesians  too  were  now  commanded  by  a 
great  general,  Lysander,  the  successor  of  Mindarus,  and  a 
worthy  adversary  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  then  waiting  at 
Ephesus  for  the  arrival  of  Cyrus,  who  was  a  zealous  friend  of 
the  Spartans,  partly  from  hatred  of  Tissaphernes,  and  partly 
from  a  hope  to  be  assisted  by  the  land  forces  of  the  Spartans 
in  his  own  undertakings.  Lysander's  fleet  had  been  increased 
to  ninety  ships,  and  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alcibiades, 
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although  forbidden  by  his  commaDder  to  attack  Ly^iulcr, 
sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Kphesiis  to  cliallenge  the  enemy. 
The  general  engagement  which  arose  out  of  this,  ended  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Athenians,  who  lost  seventeen  ships.  Alcibiades 
waa  unable  to  repair  the  loss,  and  returned  to  Sauios.  There 
the  army,  ascribing  the  discomfiture  to  his  carelcshnes^,  was  so 
indignant  as  to  depose  him,  and  appoint  ten  generals  in  hisstead, 
B.  c.  407.  Alcibiades,  knowing  the  fickleness  of  his  country- 
men, went  as  a  voluntary  exile  to  Chersonesus,  and  never 
saw  his  country  again.  Three  years  later  he  showed  that  bis 
patriotism  was  undiminished ;  after  the  downfall  of  Athens  he 
went  to  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  who  abandoned  him  to  the 
implacable  hatred  of  the  Spartans.  Conon,  the  ablest  among 
the  successors  of  Alcibiades,  remained  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  about  Samos.  In  ».  c.  40G,  Lysander  was  succeeded 
by  Gallicratidas,  a  young  hero  of  a  disposition  similar  to  that 
of  Brasidas ;  he  took  Methymna  in  Lesbos  by  storm,  put 
Conon  to  flight,  and  compelled  him  to  engage  in  a  fight  in 
which  the  Atheniiuis  lost  thirty  ships.  The  Athenians,  on 
hearing  of  this  and  other  reverses,  equi[)i)ed  with  the  utmost 
speed  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  ten  sail,  which  was  increaseil 
at  Samos  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Near  the  group  of  islands 
called  Arginusae,  this  armament  was  attacked  by  Gallicratidas. 
The  young  Spartan  hero  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  victory 
was  gained  by  the  Athenians.  The  Lacedaemonians  lost 
npwards  of  seventy  ships.  Immediately  after  the  battle  a 
storm  arose  which  rendered  it  imp)ssible  for  the  Athenian 
generals  to  collect  the  wrecks,  the  shipwrecked,  and  the 
corpses.  This  apparent  neglect  was  seized  upon  at  Athens 
by  their  enemies,  and  the  generals  were  summoned  to  return 
and  take  their  trial.  Six  of  them  obeyed  the  command,  and 
went  to  their  own  destmction,  for  the  people,  goaded  on 
by  its  democratic  leaders,  condemned  them  all  to  death. 
Theramenes,  who  was  one  of  the  generals,  acted  the  part 
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completed^  the  Peloponnesian  anny  and  fleet  departed.  Bat 
Lygander,  before  diBbanding  his  fleet,  sailed  to  Samos,  where 
he  likewise  instituted  an  oligarchy,  and  then  returned  home 
with  immense  booty  and  the  tribute  he  had  levied  on  the 
former  allies  of  Athens.  The  Thirty  at  first  directed  their 
rigour  chiefly  against  the  leading  demagogues;  this  rule, 
however,  was  soon  forgotten,  or  made  a  mere  pretext  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  men,  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  and  cupidity  of  the  tyrants.  But  the  number  of  exiles 
was  greater  than  that  of  those  who  were  put  to  death.  The 
reckless  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  knew  no  bounds.  They  were 
assisted  in  their  deeds  of  blood  by  a  band  of  mercenaries  sent 
by  Lysander.  From  among  the  citizens  three  thousand  were 
selected,  who  alone  were  to  have  the  franchise,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  bear  arms.  All  the  rest  were  placed  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  their  lives  depended  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  Thirty.  About  one  thousand  four  hundred 
Athenians  fell  victims  to  the  blood-thirsty  oligarchs  during 
that  fearful  year,  called  in  Greek  history  the  year  of  anarchy, 
and  five  thousand  emigrated,  leaving  behind  all  tiiat  they 
possessed.  The  rule  of  terror  was  so  great,  that  even  cities 
hostile  to  Athens  took  pity  upon  the  unfortunate  exiles. 
Theramenes  in  the  end  also  began  to  feel  that  he  could  not 
co-operate  with  his  colleagues,  and  remonstrated  with  Critias, 
in  return  for  which  Critias  charged  him  with  treason,  effaced 
his  name  from  the  list  of  citizens,  and  thereby  declared  him 
an  outlaw.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  had  to  drink  the 
deadly  hemlock.  He  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  fate,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  atoned  for  the  offences  of  his  more  than 
equivocal  life. 

9i.  But  the  more  reckless  the  tyrants  became,  the  more 
they  accelerated  the  day  of  tribution.  One  of  the  exiles 
was  Thrasybulus,  who  had  so  often  signalised  himself  during 
the  war.     He  had  at  first  gone  to  Thebes,  but  being  joined 
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by  a  band  of  seventy  fellow-exiles,  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  small  fort  of  Phyle,  in  the  north  of  Attica.  The 
Thirty,  unable  to  dislodge  him,  stationed  a  small  corps  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  watch  his  proceedings.  The  number 
of  exiles  flocking  to  him  soon  increased  to  seven  hundred, 
with  whom  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Piraeus.  The  Thirty,  feeling  unsafe  at  Athens,  niunlen»d 
three  hundred  horsemen  whom  they  suspected  of  favouring 
the  exiles.  A  battle  was  then  fought  in  the  streets  of  Piraeus, 
in  which  the  exiles  gained  the  victory.  Critias  himself  fell,  and 
many  of  his  followers.  The  conquerors  l)ehaved  with  exem- 
plary moderation,  and  the  vanquished  retreated  to  the  city, 
from  which  the  survivors  of  the  Thirty  withdrew  to  Eleusis. 
Their  partizans  at  Athens  endeavoured  to  make  a  compro- 
mise ;  but  failing  in  this,  both  they  and  the  Thirty  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  Lysander  accordingly  came  with  an 
anny,  and  his  brother  blockaded  Piraeus  with  a  fleet.  The 
Spartan  king  Pausanias,  however,  being  jealous  of  the  exploits 
of  Lysander,  advanced  with  another  army,  but  was  anxious 
to  save  Athens,  and  to  restore  peace.  An  understanding  was 
easily  come  to,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  by 
Thrasybulns,  from  which  the  Thirty  and  their  official  tools 
alone  were  exempted.  Thrasybulns  then  marched  up  into 
the  city,  advising  his  fellow-citizens  to  maintain  peace  and 
union,  and  to  return  to  their  old  constitution.  The  advice  was 
strictly  followed ;  but  when  it  became  known  that  the  Thirty 
at  Eleusis  were  making  preparations  for  a  fresh  stniggle, 
the  people  marched  out  in  a  body,  and  inflicted  summary 
punishment  upon  them.  Their  followers,  however,  and  even 
their  children,  were  pardoned  and  allowed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  amnesty.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty  in  b.  c.  403.  The  ancient  constitution  was 
restored,  and  a  commission  of  five  hundred  men  appointed 

to  revise  the  laws  and  put  them  together  in  the  form  of  a  code. 

o 
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3.  Athens,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  empire,  had  now, 
according  to  all  appearance,  sunk  down  to  the  rank  of  a 
second-rate  state,  but  nevertheless,  as  throughout  the  war  it  had 
been  the  place  in  which  the  greatest  interest  was  centred,  so  it 
remained,  even  after  its  great  reverses,  a  state  possessing  more 
vitality  than  any  other.  Its  intellectual  vigour  and  activity 
were  progressing  as  actively  as  if  the  late  calamities  had 
passed  by  without  any  disastrous  effect,  and  during  the  period 
which  now  followed,  Athens  was  so  rich  in  the  productions  of 
art  and  literature,  that  in  some  respects  she  rose  higher  even 
than  in  earlier  and  happier  times,  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  fancy  and  imagination  gradually  gave  way  to  thought 
and  reflection,  and  that,  accordingly,  poetry  was  supplanted 
by  learning.  The  loss  of  the  supremacy  of  Athens  and  the 
change  in  her  constitution  were  only  transitory ;  but  the  changes 
which  were  produced  by  the  war  on  Sparta  were  of  a  more 
serious  character.  Sparta  had  become  a  maritime  power, 
which  was  incompatible  with  the  character  of  its  ancient 
laws  and  institutions,  whose  object  was  to  make  it  a  powerful 
continental  state.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  change 
was,  that  foreign  manners,  luxuries,  and  effeminacy,  easily 
found  their  way  into  Sparta,  although  the  ancient  forms 
continued  to  be  observed  most  scrupulously ;  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  and  the  altered  circumstances  formed  a  most 
glaring  contrast.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  the  power  of  the 
ephors  had  risen  to  such  a  point,  that  the  executive  was  mainly 
in  their  hands,  and  the  perpetual  quarrels  between  the  two  kings 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  making  the  ephorate  a  despotic 
power  in  the  state.  The  extended  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  rendered  the  introduction  of  money  among  the 
Spartans  necessary,  and  Sparta  soon  became  the  richest  among 
the  Oreek  states,  that  is,  Spartan  citizens  were  richer  than 
those  of  any  other  state ;  but  the  wealth  was  accumulated  in 
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a  few  families,  which  were  thus  enabled  to  exercise  an  undue 
influence  on  all  public  matters.  The  number  of  nine  thousand 
Spartan  citizens  mentioned  in  the  tradition  about  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus  was  now  reduced  to  seven  hundred ;  of 
these  only  one  hundred  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  civic 
rights,  and  these  few  lived  in  proud  and  haughty  seclusion 
firom  the  rest  of  the  population. 

4.  Athens  came  forth  from  the  long  struggle  outwardly 
humbled,  but  not  internally  broken  ;  and  the  Athenians  then, 
aa  at  all  other  times,  displayed  a  high  degree  of  skill  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  new  circumstances,  or,  in  case 
of  need,  returning  to  their  ancient  institutions.  The  number 
of  Athenian  citizens  was  not  materially  diminished,  notwith- 
standing all  the  calamities  of  the  war  and  the  pestilence,  for 
they  were  liberal  in  bestowing  the  franchise  upon  aliens  and 
slaves  who  benefited  the  state  by  their  commerce  and  industry. 
The  Athenian  people  were  often  led  by  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues into  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  were  prevailed 
upon  by  them  to  squander,  on  pleasures  and  amusements,  the 
money  from  the  public  treasury  which  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  public  service.  Large  sums  were  thus  spent 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  poorer  citizens  to  take  part  in 
the  popular  courts  and  the  assembly,  and  to  spend  a  holiday 
in  the  theatre,  or  amuse  themselves  on  other  festive  occasions. 
Such  measures,  again,  created  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure 
and  idleness.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  mass  of  the 
people  on  all  occasions  displayed  a  peculiarly  noble  character ; 
were  always  more  honest,  virtuous,  and  merciful  than  the  oli- 
garchical party,  which  could  not  sate  itself  with  blood  when- 
ever circumstances  raised  it  into  power.  The  misfortunes 
which  the  war  and  their  own  party  spirit  had  brought  upon 
the  Athenians  led  them,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Thrasy- 
bolus,  to  reform  their  constitution,  and  make  it  a  moderate 
democracy,  which  was  again  placed,  as  of  old,  under  the 
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superintendence  of  the  Areopagos.  For  one  generation  at 
least,  the  Athenians  lived  happy  under  their  new,  or  rather 
their  ancient,  constitution,  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  that  party  animosities  appeared  again  to 
disturb  that  happiness. 

5.  The  golden  age  of  Attic  art  and  literature  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, and  accordingly  lasted  for  a  period  of  about  two  bun* 
dred  years.  During  the  first  of  these  two  centuries  poetry  and 
art  were  cultivated  with  care  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  drama, 
the  highest  and  most  complicated  of  all  poetical  productions, 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  popularity.  The 
latter  century  is  the  period  in  which  Attic  prose,  in  oratory 
and  philosophy,  attained  its  full  development.  The  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most  flourishing  season  of  the 
long  golden  age,  for  to  it  belong  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  and  Socrates.  The  last  of  these 
great  men,  though  he  did  not  write  any  work  himself  has 
been  immortalised  by  his  disciples  Plato  and  Xenophon.  He 
is  truly  said  to  have  drawn  down  philosophy  from  heaven,  and 
to  have  introduced  it  into  the  habitations  of  men ;  for  before 
his  time  outward  nature  alone  had  been  the  object  of  speculation 
and  observation  with  philosophers,  whereas  he  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  his  duties  to  his  fellow- 
men.  But  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  which  almost  all  the 
great  authors  of  new  ideas  have  to  pay.  He  was  accused  of 
dbregarding  the  publicly  recognised  gods,  of  introducing  new 
divinities,  and  of  corrupting  the  young.  He  defended  himself 
manfully,  but  disdained  to  employ  any  illegal  means  to  obtain 
his  acquittal,  and  when  he  was  condemned  to  death,  he  cheer- 
fully drank  the  fatal  cup,  in  b.  c.  399,  after  a  long  and  useful 
life  of  seventy  years. 

6.  Ever  since  the  wars  with  Greece,  Persia  had  become 
weaker  and  weaker ;  and  its  history  consists  of  a  succession  of 
revolts  in  Egypt  and  other  provinces,  of  court  intrigues  and 
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cruel  pimishineDits.  Xerxes  was  murdered  in  B,c.  465  by 
Artabanus,  who  occupied  the  throne  only  for  a  period  of  seven 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Artazerzes  I.,  surnamed  Lion- 
gimanos,  from  b.  c.  465  to  425.  His  successors,  Xerxes  XL, 
reigned  only  two  months,  and  Sogdianus  seven.  The  throne 
was  then  occupied  by  Darius  II.,  surnamed  Nothus,  who  died 
in  B.  0.  405,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerzes,  surnamed  Mnemon,  who,  being  the  elder,  naturally 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  Cyrus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  been  appointed  by  his  father  governor  of  the 
maritime  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  having  formed  the  plan 
of  placing  himself  on  the  throne,  with  the  aid  of  his  mother 
Parysatis,  he  had  formed  connections  with  Sparta,  and  enlisted 
in  his  service  malcontents  and  exiles  from  all  pai-ts  of  Greece ; 
for  matters  had  now  com^  to  this,  that  Greeks  lent  their 
swords  and  arms  for  money  even  to  the  arch-enemy  of  their 
own  country.  Strengthened  by  such  Greeks,  and  being 
plentifully  provided  with  money,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  his  brother,  who  had  already  for  some  years  occupied 
his  throne ;  but  only  his  most  intimate  Mends  knew  the 
object  of  the  expedition — Cyrus  making  the  army  believe  that 
he  was  marching  against  the  rebellions  Pisidians.  In  the 
summer  of  b.  c.  401  he  set  out  from  Sardes.  At  ThapsacuSi 
on  the  Euphrates,  the  army  was  informed  that  they  were 
marching  agiunst  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  soldiers  was  overcome  only  by  increased  pay  and  liberal 
promises.  In  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  where  Artaxerxes  himself 
commanded  an  army  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  Cyrus  was  slain  and  the  king  wounded.  The  Greek 
mercenaries,  however,  were  unconqnered,  and  offered  the 
command  to  Ariaeus,  a  friend  of  Cyrus,  who  afterwards 
fSaithlessly  deserted  them.  As  they  refused  to  surrender,  they 
were  under  various  pretexts  drawn  into  the  interior  of  the 
enemy's  country,  where  their  commanders  were  put  to  death. 


»4  nrranror 


Xgnofftkomj  io  wiioiii  we  sre  laMitei  fir  m  detaOed  aocoBBiflf 
tidi  memorable  enterprise,  restored  ^eir  flUni^  oomge,  and 
criioned  them  to  reinm  lioa»  mider  aH  i  ii  i  ■■utiini  i  ■■  The 
retreat  was  theD  eommenced — the  SpartsQ  Chefrisophos  com- 
manrting  the  Tan  and  XenophoD  the  rear.  Thej  proceeded 
Dorthward  through  miknown  izioimtainoos  ooimtiieSy  and  after 
eDOoanteruig  the  most  mitoward  diflfeolties,  ben^  panned  bj 
Tissapbemes,  the  Persian  satrap,  and  attacked  bj  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Cardochi,  ther  at  length  reached  the  Greek  city 
of  Trapeziu.  Their  number,  which  had  or^inaDj  amoanted 
tonearlj  thirteen  thousand,  was  then  rednoed  to  eight  thousand. 
FnxnTrapezns  thej  proceeded  partlj  along  the  coast  and  partly 
by  sea  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Enxine.  five  thousand  of 
them  there  engaged  in  the  senrice  of  a  Thracian  prince,  bat 
were  afterwards  recalled  to  Asia,  where  hostilities  had  in  the 
meantime  broken  out  between  the  Spartans  and  Tissapfaemes. 
This  retreat  of  the  Greeks  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
all  military  history,  and  shows  the  superiority  of  a  small  band 
of  well  disciplined  soldiers  over  hosts  of  untrained  barbarians. 
The  whole  expedition  lasted  no  more  than  fifteen  months, 
ending  in  the  antnmn  of  b.  c.  400. 

7.  The  death  of  Cyrus  had  changed  the  relation  subsisting 
l>etween  Sparta  and  the  king  of  Persia.  Tissaphemes,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  master  during  the  insurrection  of 
Cyrus,  was  rewarded  with  the  satrapy  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  on 
his  ret!im  the  Greek  cities  refused  to  obey  him.  Many  of 
them  ha^l  during  the  late  war  in  Greece  become  subject  to 
Persia,  and  those  which  were  yet  free  now  invoked  the  assis- 
tance of  Sparta.  Thimbron  accordingly  was  sent  with  a  large 
force  into  Asia ;  but  though  reinforced  by  the  Athenians,  as 
well  OS  by  the  Asiatic  cities,  he  effected  little,  and  his  successor 
Dorcyllidas,  being  personally  hostile  to  Phamabazus,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Tissaphemes,  b.  c.  399.  By  this  means 
ho  gained  over  many  of  the  iEolian  cities,  and  then  went  to 
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CIiersoneBQB  to  protect  the  Greek  towns  there  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  Thracians.  The  liberation  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia  was  carried  on  vigorously,  but  at  the  same  time  Phama- 
bazus  and  Tissaphernes  became  reconciled,  and  their  united 
forces  met  the  Greeks  on  the  north  of  the  Maeander.  No  battle, 
however,  was  fought,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  in  b.  c.  397, 
to  enable  both  parties  to  consider  the  terms  of  peace  proposed 
by  Dercyllidas,  who  demanded  the  independence  of  the  Greek 
towns.  The  satraps  consented  to  this,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  armies  and  governors  should  be  withdrawn  from  them. 
8.  While  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas  were  engaged  on 
the  coasts  of  Asia,  the  Spartan  king  Agis  was  canying  on  a 
war  against  Elis,  which  lasted  for  two  years,  b.  c.  399  and 
398,  and  at  the  end  of  which  Elis  was  compelled  to  demolish 
its  fortifications,  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  towns 
in  Triphylia,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Sparta.  Soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace  Agis  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Agesilaus,  the  most  intelligent  ruler  in  the  whole 
history  of  Sparta,  b.  c.  398.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign 
a  conspiracy  of  the  poor,  headed  by  one  Cinadon,  was  formed 
against  the  few  wealthy  Spartans.  It  was  thwarted  solely 
by  the  prudence  and  circumspection  of  Agesilaus,  but  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  it  were  not  removed,  and  the  evil 
continued  to  increase.  Soon  after  this,  information  was  received 
at  Sparta  of  fresh  preparations  of  Persia  against  the  Greeks, 
and  Agesilaus,  accompanied  by  Lysander,  set  out  with  a  large 
force  for  Asia,  and  arrived  at  Ephesus.  Tissaphernes,  not 
yet  feeling  sufficiently  prepared,  concluded  a  truce  with 
Agesilaus,  promising  to  ask  for  the  king's  sanction  to  the 
independence  of  the  Greek  cities  ;  but  his  real  object  was  to 
gain  time  and  to  collect  bis  forces.  Lysander,  whose  ambition 
became  offensive  to  Agesilaus,  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont. 
When  at  length  Tissaphernes  threw  aside  the  mask,  Agesilaus 
also  obtained  reinforcements  and  marched  into  Phrygia,  a  por- 
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lion  of  which  he  laid  waste ;  but  nothing  of  importance  was 
achieved.  During  a  second  invasion,  a  battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sardes,  in  which  Agesilaus  gained  a 
complete  victory.  In  consequence  of  this,  Tissaphemes  was 
deposed,  and  his  successor  Tithraustes  put  him  to  death. 
The  new  satrap  then  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Spartan 
king,  and  by  a  large  bribe  induced  him  to  direct  his  arms 
against  Phamabazus.  Agesilaus  was  also  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Spartan  navy,  which  was  furnished  by  the  Asiatic 
cities,  and  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys,  but 
he  transferred  this  office  to  Pisander,  his  wife's  brother,  a  bold 
but  inexperienced  man,  b.  c.  395.  Agesilaus  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  operations  against  Phamabazus,  and  advanced 
so  far  into  the  interior,  that  he  began  making-  preparations 
for  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  But 
this  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect,  for  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  he  was  summoned  to  return  to  Greece,  b.  c.  394. 
9.  During  the  successful  enterprises  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia, 
Tithraustes  had  contrived,  by  means  of  Persian  gold,  to  stir 
up  the  Greeks  against  Sparta,  in  the  hope  that  this  might 
be  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy  as 
Agesilaus.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos, 
and  Athens,  formed  a  league  against  Sparta,  which  had 
rendered  itself  odious  to  all  the  Greeks,  because  its  harmosts, 
or  governors  of  cities,  everywhere  acted  like  tyrants,  although 
the  Spartans  boasted  of  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece  from 
the  tyranny  of  Athens.  Hostilities  were  commenced  between 
the  Locrians  and  the  Phocians,  the  former  of  whom  were 
supported  by  Thebes,  while  the  latter  applied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance.  A  Spartan  army,  commanded  by  Lysander, 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  on  its  passage  through 
Boeotia  made  an  attack  upon  Haliartos,  b.  c.  395.  The 
Thebans  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  Lysander  was 
slain.     This  was  the  first  battle  in  the  war  commonly  called 
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the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian  war.  Soon  after  the  battle,  the 
Spartan  king  Paiuanias  also  arrived,  but  on  finding  what  had 
happened,  he  retreated — a  step  which  brought  upon  him  a 
capital  charge,  and  obliged  him  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
hia  life  in  exile  at  Tegea.  The  confederates  now  held  a 
congroQB  at  Corinth  to  deliberate  about  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  war ;  and  the  alliance  was  readily  joined  by  the 
Euboeans,  Leucadians,  Acamanians,  Ambracians,  and  Chal- 
cidians.  Several  important  places  were  wrested  from  Sparta, 
or  induced  to  revolt.  While  the  power  of  Sparta  was  thus 
sinking  in  Greece,  the  king  of  Persia  intrusted  Conon,  an 
able  Athenian  exile,  with  unlimited  power  to  equip  a  fleet 
against  her.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Agesilaus  was 
ordered  to  return  home  from  Asia.  He  obeyed  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  in  thirty  days  reached  Greece  by  the  same  road 
which  Xerxes  had  once  traversed.  Before  his  arrival  in 
Boeotia  the  war  had  already  broken  out.  The  Corinthians 
and  their  allies,  preventing  the  Spartan  army  from  march- 
ing northward,  were  assembled  at  Nemea,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  there  in  which  the  Spartans  gained  the  victory* 
Agesilaus,  having  received  information  of  it  at  Ampbipolis, 
continued  his  march  southward  amidst  great  difSculties. 
Late  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  394  he  reached  Boeotia,  and  there 
was  met  by  the  distressing  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  death  of  Pisander.  This  defeat  had  been 
sustained  off  Cnidos,  and  its  consequences  were  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  reviving  power  of  Athens.  A  few  days 
later  a  battle  was  fought  between  Agesilaus  and  the  con- 
federates on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  in  the  plain  of 
Coroneia.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  rage  and  hatred, 
each  party  being  bent  upon  destroying  the  other ;  but  in  the 
end  Agesilaus  was  victorious,  and  having  dedicated  to  the 
Delphic  god  one  hundred  talents  of  the  booty  made  in  Asia, 
he  went  home  and  disbanded  his  army. 

10.  After  this  the  war  was  continued  by  means  of  ravag- 
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log  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Corinth,  where  the  exasper- 
ation rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  all  who  were  known  to  wish  for 
peace  were  massacred.  But  a  few  who  had  escaped  opened  the 
gates  of  Lechaeon,  the  Corinthian  port-town,  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  forthwith  demolished  a  part  of  its  walls,  b.  c.  393. 
The  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Corinthian  territory, 
bnt  Corinth,  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  Iphicrates  and  his  pel- 
tasts,  maintained  itself  successfully  against  the  Spartans  under 
Agesilaus,  and  even  recovered  several  pi  aces  which  had  been  lost 
In  the  meantime,  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  delivered 
from  their  Spartan  governors,  and  joined  Pharnabazus  and 
Conon,  both  of  whom  in  the  spring  of  r.  c.  393  sailed  with  a 
fleet  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  spreading  devastation  wherever 
they  landed,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  Cythera. 
Pharnabazus  supplied  the  Greeks  with  subsidies  against 
Sparta,  and  even  consented  to  Conon's  plan  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Athens.  The  work  of  restoration  was  carried  on 
with  such  vigour,  that  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  392  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  at  an  end,  and 
Athens  was  fast  recovering  her  former  supremacy.  But  the 
Spartans  resolved  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  Conon,  or,  if 
possible,  to  ruin  him  by  intrigues.  The  crafty  Antalcidas 
accordingly  was  sent  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  Tiribazus, 
a  Persian  satrap,  by  which  the  Asiatic  cities  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  king  of  Persia ;  but  the  islands  and  the  cities  in 
Greece  were  to  be  free  and  independent.  The  satrap  was 
pleased  with  the  scheme,  though  it  was  opposed  by  Conon  and 
other  envoys,  who  had  likewise  gone  to  Asia.  In  order  to 
enable  the  Spartans  to  compel  the  other  Greek  states  to  yield, 
Tiribazus  advanced  them  money  to  build  a  fleet,  and  Conon 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians.  He  made  his  escape  soon 
after,  but  took  no  further  part  in  the  war,  and  died  in 
Cyprus.  But  after  a  short  time  quarrels  among  the  Persian 
satraps  induced  them  to  change  their  policy,  so  that  Sparta 
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had  to  ocmtmne  the  war  against  the  Persians,  while  Athens 
was  fi&vonred  by  them. 

11.  Meanwhile,  the  Spartans  gained  some  advantages  in 
Acaraania,  wliich  country  they  compelled  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  tbem,  B.  c.  390;  and  the  Spartan  Teleutias  was  sac- 
oeBslul  in  preventing  the  Athenians  from  reaping  benefit  from 
a  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  which  the  popular  party  had  gained  the  upper  hand. 
These  circumstances  alarmed  the  Athenians  not  a  little,  and 
they  once  more  sent  out  the  aged  Tiirasybulus  with  a  fleet. 
He  first  gained  considerable  advantages  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  in  the  iBgean,  and  then  proceeded  to  Ilhodcs,  but  was 
taken  by  surprise  in  his  camp  at  AKpcndos  and  killed.  Owing 
to  the  fall  of  this  brave  man,  whose  place  was  supplied 
by  the  reckless  and  effeminate  Agyrrhius,  the  Spartans 
recovered  their  losses  on  the  coasts  of  tlie  Hellespont,  until 
they  were  defeated  in  b.  c.  389  by  Iphicrates  at  Abydos.  In 
the  year  following  they  made  themselves  masters  of  -^gina, 
and  harassed  the  Attic"  territory.  While  these  things  were 
occurring  in  Greece,  Antalcidas  again  went  to  Asia,  determined 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Persia,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  At 
the  same  time  he  increased  the  naval  power  of  Sparta,  and  did 
much  injury  to  the  commerce  between  Athens  and  the  Euzine. 
These  circumstances  led  the  Athenians  also  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  peace,  and  their  allies,  the  Argives  and  Corinthians, 
being  tired  of  the  war,  likewise  sent  envoys  to  Tiribazus. 
With  the  consent  of  these  ambassadors  a  peace  was  concluded 
on  the  following  terms: — That  the  cities  in  Asia  and  the  islands 
of  Glazomenae  and  Cyprus  should  belong  to  the  king  of  Persia; 
but  that  all  other  Greek  towns,  large  and  small,  should  be 
independent,  with  the  exception  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  arid  Scyros, 
which  should,  as  of  old,  belong  to  the  Athenians.  This  peace, 
called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  conchided  in  n.  c.  387. 
The  Thebans  and  Argives  were  not  inclined  to  comply  with 
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its  terms,  according  to  which  they  ought  to  have  set  free  the 
towns  in  their  respective  territories,  over  which  they  had 
hitherto  exercised  the  supremacy.  But  they  were  compelled 
by  threats  to  yield.  Sparta,  however,  which  ought  to  have 
been  foremost  in  emancipating  the  towns  of  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia,  retained  its  sovereignty  over  them,  while  it  sacrificed 
the  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  to  secure  which  so 
many  battles  had  been  fought  against  the  barbarians  during 
the  last  hundred  years. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALCIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

CHAERONEIA. 

1.  The  object  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  was  to  divide 
all  Greece  into  a  large  number  of  small  independent  states ; 
but  that  object  was  never  completely  attamed.  Sparta  itself 
not  only  refused  to  resign  its  supremacy  over  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia,  but  openly  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece.  The 
small  towns,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  were 
naturally  subjugated  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  In 
the  quarrels  which  thus  arose,  Sparta  took  a  dishonest  part, 
and  fostering  dissension,  turned  it  to  its  own  advantage  by 
subduing  both  small  and  great.  In  this  manner  the  Man- 
tincans  became  subject  to  Sparta.  The  city  was  destroyed 
and  its  inhabitants  were  distributed  among  four  open  villages, 
B.  c.  385.  In  B.  c.  384,  Fhlius  experienced  a  similar  fate, 
and  Sparta  by  violence  established  her  supremacy  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, Argos  alone  maintaining  its  independence.  But  not  satis- 
fied with  this  she  assumed  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  the  most  distant  parts  of  Greece.  A  coalition  was  then  form- 
ing in  the  north,  of  which  Olynthos  was  the  head;  and  a  report 
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that  Athens  and  Boeotia  purposed  to  join  it,  induced  the 
Spartans  at  once  to  send  out  Eudamidas  with  two  thousand  men, 
who  took  possession  of  Potidaea.  The  war,  of  which  this  was 
the  commencement,  is  called  the  Olynthian,  and  lasted  from 
B.C.  383  to  379.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Eudamidas, 
the  great  army  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  followed  under 
Fhoebidas.  On  his 'arrival  in  Boeotia,  the  oligarchical  party 
of  Thebes  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Phoebidas,  and 
Lnnenias,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  was  arrested. 
Sparta  sanctioned  this  act  of  base  treason,  and  Ismenias  was 
put  to  death.  But  about  three  hundred  men  of  the  popular 
party  escaped  to  Athens,  one  of  whom  was  Pelopidas,  the 
fdtore  deliverer  of  his  country.  Epaminondas,  the  friend  of 
Pelopidas,  though  belonging  to  the  same  party,  was  left 
unmolested,  because  he  had  neither  wealth  nor  rank  to  make 
him  formidable. 

2.  The  war  against  Olynthos  was  at  first  impuccessful,  until 
in  B.  c.  381,  Agesipolis,  with  a  fresh  army  and  numerous  rein- 
forcements, gave  a  different  turn  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
oompelled  the  Olynthians  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
walls.  But  Agesipolis  died  the  year  after,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  Polybiades,  who  continued  the  siege,  and 
in  the  end  forced  the  Olynthians  by  famine  to  sue  for  peace. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  in  which  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta  was  recognised,  b.  c.  379.  Sparta  bad  now  reached 
the  height  of  her  power ;  all  opposition  was  crushed,  and  Argos 
and  Corinth  were  as  yet  too  exhausted  to  venture  upon  a 
fresh  war.  But  this  year  of  Sparta's  greatest  prosperity  was 
at  the  same  time  the  beginning  of  her  downfall. 

3.  Pelopidas  in  his  exile  had  been  forming  plans  of  deli- 
vering his  country,  and  with  a  small  number  of  fellow-exiles 
he  entered  Thebes  by  night  in  disguise ;  and  being  there 
joined  by  Charon,  they  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  leaders 
of  the  oligarchy  and  put  them  to  death.     The  citizens  were 
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then  called  out  to  assert  their  freedom.  At  daybreak  all  the 
Thebans  assembled  in  arms,  and  an  Athenian  army,  which  had 
been  waiting  on  the  frontier,  hastened  to  Thebes  to  assist  the 
popular  party.  The  Spartan  harmost  withdrew  to  the  Cad- 
mea,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate ;  he  and  his  garrison 
were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt,  but  those  Thebans  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  betraying  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  were  put  to  death.  The  Spartans  on  hearing  the 
tidings  of  these  events,  resolved  to  reduce  Thebes  by  force  of 
arms,  and  thus  commenced  the  Theban  war,  which  lasted  for 
many  years,  from  b.  c.  378  to  362.  During  this  war,  in  which 
all  Greece  took  part,  Thebes  recovered  the  supremacy  of 
Boeotia,  and  under  Epaminondas  even  gained  that  of  all 
Greece;  while  Athens  recovered  her  maritime  ascendancy. 
By  this  war,  too,  Greece  weakened  herself  so  much,  that  sub- 
sequently she  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Macedonians. 

4.  In  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  378,  Cleombrotus  invaded 
Boeotia,  but  committed  no  act  of  hostility  against  Thebes ;  and 
the  Athenians,  who  from  fear  began  to  think  of  renouncing 
their  alliance  with  Thebes,  were  induced  only  by  a  stratagem 
to  remain  faithful.  They  then  earnestly  prepared  for  war 
against  Sparta,  and  concluded  alliances  not  only  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, but  with  the  most  powerful  maritime  towns,  such  as 
Chios,  Byzantium,  Rhodes,  Mytilene,  and  a  large  number  of 
others.  Athens  was  at  the  head  of  this  new  confederacy,  and  had 
the  supreme  command  in  the  war ;  but  every  allied  state  had 
a  separate  vote.  The  Athenian  navy  was  gradually  increased 
to  three  hundred  sail,  and  the  moderation  and  wisdom  displayed 
by  the  Athenians  in  their  new  position  secured  to  them  the 
confidence  of  the  confederates.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  and  ravaged  Boeotia, 
but  nothing  of  any  consequence  was  effected,  for  the  Thebans 
remained  behind  their  fortifications;  in  the  third  year  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  repulsed  by  the.  Athenians  in  attempt- 
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ing  to  march  through  the  passes  of  Cithaeron.  Meanwhile, 
Pelopidas  had  formed  and  trained  an  excellent  army  at  Thehes, 
the  most  illustrious  part  of  which,  the  sacred  hand,  consisted 
of  a  hody  of  the  most  patriotic  young  men.  The  SpartanSi 
after  heing  baffled  by  the  Athenians,  built  a  fleet  partly  to 
operate  against  Athens,  and  partly  to  transport  their  troops 
into  Boeotia,  bat  it  was  destroyed  off  Naxos  by  the  Athenian 
Chabrias  in  b.  c.  376 ;  and  to  prevent  the  Pcloponnesians 
from  sending  forces  against  Boeotin,  the  Athenians,  sending 
Timotheus  with  a  fleet  round  Peloponnesus,  gained  possession 
of  Cythera,  and  induced  Ccphallenia,  Acarnania,  and  several 
Epirot  tribes  to  join  the  Athenian  confederacy.  By  this  means 
Boeotia  escaped  being  again  harassed  and  ravaged  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  Thebes  established  her  supremacy  over  the 
Boeotian  towns,  which  was  completed  in  b.  c.  375,  when  the 
influence  of  Sparta  was  broken  in  a  battle  near  Orchomenos. 
5.  The  success  of  Thebes  excited  fears  and  alarm  at 
Athens,  and  led  to  a  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  Thebes,  guided  by  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas,  refused  to  become  a  party  to  this  peace, 
and  the  Boeotian  towns  which  still  asserted  their  independ- 
ence, such  as  Plataeae,  Thespiae,  and  Orchomenos,  were  razed 
to  the  ground.  The  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  did 
not  indeed  last  long,  but  Athens  pursued  an  independent 
course,  leaving  Sparta  to  continue  the  war  against  Thebes. 
In  the  other  parts  of  Greece  the  intestine  struggles  between 
oligarchy  and  democracy  were  continued  or  recommenced  with 
the  same  fierceness  as  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  as 
the  oligarchs  were  no  longer  supported  by  Sparta,  the  demo- 
cratic party  almost  everywhere  gained  the  upper  hand.  At 
Zacynthos,  where  the  popular  party  was  aided  by  Timotheus, 
the  Spartans  were  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  support  the 
oligarchs;   they  were  at  the  same  time  besieging  Gorcyra 
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likewise  in  aid  of  their  partizans,  and  before  Iphicrates, 
who  succeeded  Timotheus,  could  reach  the  island,  the  Spar- 
tans had  been  defeated,  and  their  fleet,  from  fear  of  the 
Athenians,  had  retreated  to  Leucas,  b.  c.  373.  But  Iphi- 
crates nevertheless  continued  the  war  with  great  success,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  beginning  operations  against  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  negotiations  for  peace  were  again  commenced. 
The  terms  proposed  by  the  king  of  Persia,  who  now  acted 
the  part  of  a  mediator  among  the  Greeks,  were  again  those 
of  Antalcidas,  and  were  accepted  by  both  Athens  and  Sparta, 
but  Thebes  was  excluded  because  it  refused  to  set  the  Boeo- 
tian towns  free. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  the 
Spartan  king  Cleombrotus  marched  into  Boeotia,  and  in  b.  c. 
371  the  Thebans,  without  any  allies,  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Leuctra  against  an  army  far  more  numerous  than  their  own. 
But  they  were  commanded  by  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
and  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  for  Cleombrotus  was  killed, 
and  with  him  four  hundred  Spartans  and  upwards  of  three 
thousand  Laconians.  The  victory  was  owing  to  the  pru- 
dence and  courage  of  Epaminondas,  who  on  that  day  gave 
the  first  signal  proof  of  his  skill  as  a  military  commander. 
Sparta  in  this  battle  lost  her  military  glory  and  her  power ;  her 
supremacy  in  Peloponnesus  was  gone,  and  the  Arcadians  were 
the  first  that  began  to  assert  their  independence.  Mantineia  was 
rebuilt ;  all  the  Arcadian  states  united  themselves  into  one,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  found  a  capital,  which  was  forthwith  com- 
menced, and  received  the  name  of  Megalopolis.  The  Spartans 
indeed  endeavoured  to  check  the  growth  of  this  new  state, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  Arcadians  expected  support  fix)m 
Thebes,  which  strengthened  itself  by  alliances  with  the  Pho- 
cians,  Euboeans,  Locrians,  Acamanians,  and  others,  and  then 
invaded  Peloponnesus,  in  b.  c.  369,  under  the  command  of 
PelopidAs  and  Epaminondas.     In  Peloponnesus  they  were 
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joined  by  the  Arcadians,  Argives,  and  Eleans,  and  an  army 
of  seven  thousand  men  marched  against  Sparta.  Never  had  an 
enemy  been  so  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  in  their  alarm 
the  Spartans  would  even  have  enlisted  their  slaves,  had  they 
not  been  afraid  of  them.  As  the  first  attack  on  the  city  pro- 
duced no  effect,  Epaminondas  proceeded  southward  as  far  as 
Helos  and  Gythion,  which  he  set  on  fire.  Large  numbers  of 
Helots  and  Spartan  subjects  flocked  to  his  standard.  But  the 
severest  blow  he  inflicted  upon  his  enemies  consisted  in  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  Messenia.  He  invited  the 
Messenians  from  all  parts  of  Greece  to  return  to  their  ancient 
homes,  and  began  building  the  capital  of  Messene  at  the  foot  of 
Ithome,  which  became  its  citadel.  All  this  was  accomplished 
in  less  than  three  months,  after  which  Epaminondas  returned 
to  Boeotia,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  369. 

7.  Sparta  in  her  distress  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance, 
and  the  Athenians,  with  their  wonted  generosity,  sent  Iphi- 
orates  into  Peloponnesus ;  a  treaty  was  at  the  same  time 
concluded  between  the  two  cities,  according  to  which  the 
supreme  command  should  belong  to  each  alternately.  But 
Iphicrates  was  not  able  to  cut  off  the  return  of  Epaminondas 
from  Peloponnesus,  as  he  had  hoped.  In  the  year  b.  c.  368 
Epaminondas  made  a  second  expedition  against  Sparta.  The 
Isthmus  was  occupied  by  Athenian  and  Peloponnesian  forces, 
but  Epaminondas  defeated  them  and  forced  his  way  into  the 
peninsula,  where,  being  joined  by  his  allies,  he  ravaged  the  terri- 
tories of  several  towns  attached  to  Sparta,  and  compelled  others 
to  surrender.  In  the  meantime  Sparta  received  succour  from 
Dionysins,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily;  and  Arcadia,  in  consequence  of 
its  ambition  or  arrogance,  found  itself  forsaken  by  Thebes. 
While  the  condition  of  Sparta  was  thus  somewhat  improved, 
proposals  of  peace  arrived  from  the  king  of  Persia ;  but  they 
were  not  listened  to,  and  Thebes  peremptorily  declared  that  she 

would  not  give  up  her  supremacy  over  Boeotia.     The  war 
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therfore  contiQued,  although  another  enemy  had  arisen  in  the 
north,  agamst  whom  Thebes  had  to  direct  a  part  of  her  forces. 
Jason  of  Fherae  in  Thessaly,  being  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Thessalian  towns,  and  seeing  the  distracted  state  of  Oreece, 
formed  the  scheme  of  raising  himself  to  the  supremacy  of  all  the 
Greek  states.  With  this  view  he  iDterfered  in  the  war  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta;  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  b.  c. 
370,  he  was  assassinated.  His  two  successors  were  likewise 
murdered  in  rapid  succession.  Alexander,  who  then  succeeded 
to  the  tyrannis  of  Fherae  and  to  the  command  of  the  Thessalian 
towns,  attacked  Macedonia,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  king 
Alexander,  whose  brother  Philip  he  received  as  a  hostage. 
In  B.C.  368  Pelopidas  invaded  Thessaly,  but  was  made  pri- 
soner. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Thebans  sent  an  army  into 
Thessaly  to  obtain  his  liberation,  for  Alexander  of  Fherae 
was  assisted  by  tbe  Athenians ;  but  Epaminondas  in  a  second 
campaign  gained  his  end.  Some  years  later,  Felopidas  again 
entered  Thessaly  to  assist  the  towns  against  their  cruel  tyrant, 
but  he  fell  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Cynoscephalae ;  the  Thebans, 
however,  gained  the  victory,  and  compelled  the  tyrant  to 
restore  independence  to  the  Thessalian  towns,  and  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  b.  g.  364. 

8.  Meanwhile  the  Arcadian  state  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end  ;  it  had  carried  on  the  war  against  Sparta  single-handed ; 
but  the  Spartans,  with  the  reinforcements  from  Syracuse, 
defeated  the  Arcadians  in  b.  c.  367,  in  a  battle  in  which  ten 
thousand  Arcadians  are  said  to  have  fallen,  while  the  Spartans 
did  not  lose  a  single  man.  In  the  year  after  this  battle, 
B.  c.  366,  Epaminondas  invaded  Peloponnesus  for  the  third 
time  ;  but  the  few  advantages  he  gained  were  soon  lost  again. 
In  the  year  following  the  Arcadians,  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
brave  leader,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Athens  against 
Thebes,  and  this  led  several  of  the  minor  states  to  think  about 
peace,  but  a  war,  which  broke  out  in  b.  c.  365,  between  Arcadia 
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and  EliB,  destroyed  all  hopes  of  it  The  Arcadians  invaded 
and  ravaged  the  country  of  Elis ;  but  Sparta  then  allied  her- 
self with  Elis,  and  in  the  next  year,  when  the  Arcadians 
renewed  their  inroad,  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  with  an 
anxiliary  force.  The  Arcadians,  by  their  superiority  in 
numbers,  defeated  both  hostile  armies,  and  even  took  posses- 
sion of  Olympia,  The  treasures  of  its  temple,  however,  soon 
led  the  Arcadians  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  some  wishing 
to  employ  them  in  paying  the  armies,  while  others  were  un- 
willing to  give  them  up.  But  both  parties  appeared  to  be  will- 
ing to  come  to  an  understanding  and  arrange  matters  amicably, 
when  suddenly  the  Theban  commander,  who  was  present, 
arrested  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  who  had 
supported  the  opim'on,  that  the  treasures  should  be  spent  upon 
the  army.  Mantineia,  which  had  been  at  the  head  of  that 
party,  keenly  felt  the  insult,  and  called  on  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  assert  their  independence  of  Thebes.  But  Epami- 
nondas  was  already  approaching  with  an  army.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  Euboeans  and  Thessalians,  and  in  Pelo« 
ponnesus  he  was  joined  by  the  Messenians,  Argives,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  several  Arcadian  towns.  The  army  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  was  encamped  at  Mantineia. 
After  several  petty  and  unsuccessful  skirmishes,  Epaminondas 
resolved  to  venture  upon  a  decisive  battle,  which  was  fought 
in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  362  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia. 
His  attack  was  so  vehement  that  the  enemy  was  overpowered 
at  the  first  onset,  and  put  to  flight.  But  Epaminondas  him- 
self was  mortally  wounded,  a  spear  having  pierced  his  breast : 
he  would  not  allow  the  weapon  to  be  extracted  from  the 
wound,  until  he  was  assured  that  the  victory  was  won. 
After  this  was  done  he  expired.  The  consequence  of  this 
battle,  one  of  the  greatest  in  Greek  history,  was  that  Thebes 
sank  from  the  lofty  position  she  had  for  some  time  occupied,  for 
her  greatness  had  been  owing  solely  to  Felopidas  and  Epami- 
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nondas  ;  but  the  power  of  Sparta  was  likewise  broken.  Both 
parties  were  weakened  and  exhausted,  and  remained  quiet  for 
a  time  ;  but  peace  was  not  concluded  until  the  year  follow- 
ing, B.  c.  361,  when  independence  was  secured  to  the  Mes- 
senians.  Sparta  alone  could  not  bring  herself  to  be  a  party 
to  it.  In  the  same  year  she  was  deprived  of  her  great  hero 
Agesilaus.  He  had  gone  with  an  army  to  Egypt  to  support 
a  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Persia,  and  on  his  return,  laden 
with  booty,  he  died  at  a  place  on  the  Libyan  coast. 

9.  During  the  period  which  had  just  elapsed,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  afifairs  of  Oreece.  Formerly 
the  citizens  of  every  little  state  had  joyfully  tendered  their 
service  whenever  their  country  stood  in  ne^  of  it,  but  it  had 
now  become  a  regular  custom  to  engage  mercenaries  to  fight  the 
battles,  while  the  citizens  remained  at  home  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life.  This  new  system  was  accom- 
panied by  all  the  evils  that  usually  follow  in  its  train,  espe- 
cially when  a  state  is  poor,  as  was  then  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  Greek  republics.  Athens,  however,  although  in  many 
respects  she  was  not  better  than  other  states,  still  retained  a 
vitality,  and  at  times  displayed  an  energy  which  are  truly 
astonishing,  and  show  that  her  citizens  had  not  become  quite 
imworthy  of  those  ancestors  who  fought  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis.  But  though  we  must  admit  this,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ancient  feeling  of  national 
honour  had  disappeared  at  Athens,  for^the  demagogues  be- 
trayed and  sold  their  country,  fully  knowing  what  they  were 
doing,  and  the  people  looked  on  with  indifference,  being  bent 
only  on  pleasure  and  amusement.  While  all  the  states  of 
Greece  were  more  or  less  in  this  condition,  a  power  was 
rising  in  the  north  and  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism, 
which  in  the  end  crushed  the  liberty  of  Greece.  That  power 
was  Macedonia. 

10.  Ancient  Macedonia,  about  the  time  of  Philip,  extended 
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in  the  sonth  as  far  as  mount  Olympus  and  the  Gambonian 
range  of  mountains,  in  the  east  to  the  river  Strjmon ;  in 
the  north  and  west  the  boundary  line  cannot  be  accurately 
marked;  but  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  greatly  ex- 
tended his  kingdom.  The  country  forms  a  plain  somewhat 
resembling  an  amphitheatre,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
high  mountains,  but  intersected  by  lower  ranges  of  hills, 
which  form  wide  valleys  stretching  from  the  sea-coast  to  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  These  valleys  were 
as  fertile  as  the  best  parts  of  Greece ;  the  heights  were  richly 
wooded,  and  well  adapted  for  pasture  land ;  and  several  of 
them  were  rich  in  metals  of  every  description.  It  has  already 
been  remarked,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  all 
probability  Pelasgians,  mixed  with  Illyrians,  and  that  the 
Greeks  usually  called  them  barbaHans.  The  ruling  dynasty, 
however,  claimed  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin,  and  traced  their 
descent  to  Caranus,  a  brother  of  the  Heracleid  king  Pheidon 
of  Argos.  The  kingly  dignity  was  never  abolished  in  Mace- 
donia, but  maintained  itself  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times. 
The  history  of  the  kingdom,  from  its  foundation  down  to  the 
accession  of  Archelaus  in  b.  c.  413,  is  almost  buried  in  obscu- 
rity. The  country  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  several 
princes  who  were  frequently  at  war  with  one  another.  Arche- 
laus, who  reigned  from  b.  c.  413  to  399,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  Macedonia,  by  building  fortresses,  making 
roads,  and  increasing  the  armies.  He  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  art  and  literature,  and  did  much  to  introduce 
Hellenic  culture  among  his  subjects.  He  appears  to  have  been 
murdered  by  his  own  friend  Craterus,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Orestes,  who  being  a  minor,  was  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Aeropus.  During  the  first  four  years  Aeropus  was 
faithful  to  his  ward,  but  during  the  last  two  he  reigned  alone, 
and  was  succeeded  in  b.  c.  394  by  his  son  Pausanias,  who 
was  assassinated  the  very  year  of  his  accession  by  Amyntas 
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IL  This  last  occupied  the  throne  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years,  from  b.  c.  393  to  369.  Amyntas  sided  with 
the  Spartans  in  their  war  against  Olynthos  and  its  con- 
federacy. He  also  connected  himself  with  Jason,  the  tyrant 
of  Pherae,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians, 
with  whom  he  sympathised  in  their  hatred  of  Olynthos  and 
of  Thebes.  Under  him  the  seat  of  government  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  from  the  ancient  capital  of  ^geae 
(Edessa)  to  Fella.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  b.  c.  369, 
leaving  behind  him  three  legitimate  sons,  Alexander,  Perdic- 
cas,  and  the  great  Philip.  Alexander,  the  eldest,  seems  to 
have  reigned  for  two  years ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  Alexander  of  Pherae,  a  usurper  of  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Alorites  arose.  Pelopidas  the  Theban  being  called 
upon  to  mediate  between  them,  left  Alexander  on  the  throne, 
but  took  several  hostages  with  him  to  Thebes.  One  of 
these  hostages  is  said  to  have  been  the  king's  youngest  brother 
Philip.  But  no  sooner  had  Pelopidas  left  Macedonia  than 
Alexander  was  murdered,  b,  c.  367.  Ptolemy  Alorites  now 
took  possession  of  the  supreme  power ;  but  Pausanias,  a  new 
pretender,  brought  him  into  great  difficulties,  from  which  he 
was  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  Iphicrates,  who  established 
Perdiccas,  the  second  son  of  Amyntas,  on  the  throne,  while 
Ptolemy  retained  the  substance  of  power  under  the  title  of 
regent.  The  partizans  of  the  late  king  again  invoked  the 
interference  of  Pelopidas  against  him,  but  he  maintained 
himself  in  his  position,  and  concluding  a  treaty  with  Thebes, 
he  gave  up  the  alliance  with  Athens.  He  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power  until  b.  c.  364,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  young  king  Perdiccas,  who  now  reigned  in  his  own 
name  until  b.  c.  359.  The  history  of  this  latter  period  of  his 
reign  is  very  obscure,  and  we  only  know  that  he  was  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  Athens  on  account  of  Amphipolis,  and 
that  he  patronized  and  invited  to  his  c<^urt  the  most  eminent 
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Ghreek  philoisophers  and  men  of  letters.     He  was  killed  in  a 
war  against  the  niTrians. 

11.  Philip,  his  brother,  who  was  living  at  Thebes 
as  a  hostage,  now  made  his  escape  to  Macedonia,  to  esta- 
blish his  claims  to  the  throne.  The  kingdom  was  in  a 
most  perilous  condition :  it  was  threatened  by  the  victorioos 
niyrians,  who  had  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  by  other  neighbouring  tribes.  In  addition  to  this, 
Philip  was  opposed  by  two  pretenders,  Pansanias  and  Argaens, 
the  former  of  whom  was  supported  by  the  Thracians,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Athenians.  Pausanias  was  induced  by  Philip's 
liberality  to  give  up  his  claims,  and  Argaeus  with  his  allies 
was  defeated  near  Methone.  The  towns  on  the  Thracian 
coast  were  the  cause  of  the  first  conflict  between  him  and  the 
Athenians,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  maintain  or  increase 
their  maritime  power.  But  their  successful  days  were  gone ; 
their  fleet  under  Leosthenes  was  defeated  by  Alexander  of 
Fherae,  and  they  were  unable  to  prevent  their  ancient  colony 
of  Amphipolis  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians, 
B.  c.  359.  This  was  what  Philip  had  wished,  for  his  object 
was  to  drive  the  Athenians  from  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  own  empire.  The  year  after  this  he  also 
subdued  the  Paeonians,  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  Lake 
Lychnitis.  During  his  residence  at  Thebes,  Philip  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  civilisation  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
although  he  preserved  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own 
country,  he  always  favoured  and  cherished  Greek  culture. 
With  the  prudence,  cunning,  and  adroitness  of  an  expert 
politician,  he  combined  the  talents  of  a  general,  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  a  soldier,  and  the  generosity  and  liber- 
ality of  a  king.  He  did  not  interfere  with  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  nations  he  conquered,  whence  they  felt  the 
loss  of  their  political  freedom  less  painfully.  His  army,  con- 
sisting of  heavy-armed  infantry,  well-trained  cavalry,  and  his 
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brave  body-gaard,  was  £ur  superior  to  the  mercenary  troops 
employed  at  that  time  by  the  Greek  states,  and  fought  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  their  own  nation.  His  heavy-armed 
soldiers  formed  the  phalanx,  which,  though  somewhat  awk- 
ward, was  irresistible.  Being  in  possession  of  great  wealth, 
he  practised  the  art  of  bribery  as  successfully  as  that  of  arms. 
Promises  and  oaths  were  no  obstacle  to  him,  if  by  their 
violation  he  could  gain  his  own  ends.  Unfortunately  for 
Greece,  Philip  had  at  his  command  the  forces  of  a  united  and 
compact  kingdom,  while  Greece  was  torn  to  pieces  by  party 
spirit,  weakened  by  the  want  of  unity  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  betrayed  by  unprincipled  demagogues  and  orators. 
12.  At  the  time  when  Philip  was  extending  the  frontiers 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  Athens  was  unable 
to  check  his  victorious  progress,  for  she  was  already  engaged 
in  what  is  called  the  Social  War,  against  her  revolted  allies, 
from  B.  c.  357  to  355,  The  allies  were  headed  by  Chios,  and 
with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys  they  ravaged  Imbros,  Lem  • 
nos,  and  Samos.  Athens  had  able  commanders  in  Timotheus 
and  Iphicrates,  but  the  enmity  and  short-sightedness  of  Chares, 
a  man  less  able  than  either  of  them,  drove  them  into  exile,  and 
the  command  passed  into  his  hands.  Owing  to  the  negotia- 
tions he  had  entered  into  with  a  revolted  Persian  satrap,  king 
Artaxerxes  II.  threatened  to  support  the  allies  with  a  large 
fleet.  Athens  therefore  ordered  Chares  to  suspend  hostilities, 
and  concluded  a  peace,  in  which  she  lost  her  most  powerful 
allies,  and  with  them  the  best  part  of  her  revenue.  While 
these  things  were  going  on  Philip  of  Macedonia  had  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  where  his  assistance  had  been 
requested  against  the  tyrant  Lycophron  of  Pherae,  the  mur- 
derer and  successor  of  Alexander.  Philip  acted  with  energy, 
and  recovered  freedom  and  independence  for  all  the  Thessalian 
towns,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  supported  him  in  his 
schemes  for  a  long  time.     But  he  did  not  abolish  the  tyrannis 
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at  Pherae,  as  he  saw  that  the  tyrants  also  might  be  useful  to 
him ;  and  it  was  his  connection  with  Fherae  that  opened  to 
him  the  road  to  Greece,  as  Pherae  supported  the  Phocians  in 
the  war  in  which  they  were  soon  afterwards  engaged,  and 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Sacred,  though  it  was  in 
reality  only  a  continuation  of  the  Theban  war.  It  lasted  for 
ten  years,  from  b.  c.  355  to  346,  and  was  carried  on  with 
unparalleled  exasperation  on  both  sides. 

13.  The  Thebans  liad  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
|)Osition  they  still  occupied  among  the  Greek  states  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  the  Phocians.  The  ancient  and  obsolete 
council  of  the  Amphictions  was  thought  a  fit  instrument  to 
accomplish  this  end,  and  an  accusation  was  brought  before  it 
against  the  Phocians  for  having  taken  into  cultivation  a  tract 
of  land  which  had  been  regarded  as  an  accursed  district,  and 
had  until  then  been  a  waste.  The  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tions, according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Thebans,  declared  the 
Phocians  guilty,  and,  demanding  an  exorbitant  fiue,  ordered 
them  to  destroy  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  As  the  Pho- 
cians refused  to  obey  the  command,  the  Amphictionic  states 
forthwith  commenced  hostilities  against  them.  The  Phocians, 
however,  who  had  foreseen  what  now  happened,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Delphic  temple  and  its  treasures.  The 
Thebans  and  Locrians  were  the  first  to  commence  the  war  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  Apollo.  The  brave  Philomelus  was 
the  soul  of  all  the  undertakings  of  the  Phocians,  and  it  was 
by  his  advice  that  they  seized  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
temple,  and  coined  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  thousand- talents 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  For  a  time  Philomelus 
and  his  mercenaries  were  successful,  but  in  the  end  he  was 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Neon,  b.  c.  353,  whereupon 
his  brother  Onomarchus  undertook  the  command,  for  the 
Phocians  were  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last.  Onomarchus 
scrupled  at  nothing,  and  the  sacred  treasures  were  lavishly 
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employed  in  bribing  as  well  in  meeting  the  necessary  expen- 
diture. He  subdued  several  Locrian  towns,  and  even  entered 
Boeotia,  where  he  conquered  Orchomenos. 

14.  Lycophron  of  Pherae  had  been  gained  over  by  the 
bribes  of  Onomarchus,  and  in  the  struggles  between  the 
Thessalians  and  their  tyrant,  the  Phocians  had  sent  an  auxi- 
liary force  to  support  Lycophron,  but  had  been  defeated  by 
Philip.  Onomarchus,  however,  soon  after  followed  in  person 
and  routed  Philip  and  the  Thessalians  in  two  battles.  Philip 
then  returned  to  Macedonia  to  collect  a  fresh  army,  with  which 
shortly  after  he  re-appeared  in  Thessaly.  Onomarchus  again 
went  to  the  assistance  of  Lycophron  with  a  large  army. 
A  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Magnesia,  in  which  the 
Macedonians  proclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of  Apollo 
and  gained  the  victory.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  allied  with 
the  Phocians,  and  Onomarchus  perished  in  attempting  to 
reach  the  Athenian  fleet  which  was  stationed  near  Thermo- 
pylae. He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Phayllus,  whom 
Lycophron,  when  obliged  to  give  up  Pherae,  joined  with 
a  large  band  of  mercenaries.  Philip  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  Greece  by  Thermopylae,  but  being  prevented  by 
the  Athenian  fleet,  returned  to  Macedonia.  He  had,  how- 
ever, gained  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece,  and 
the  great  Athenian  orator  Demosthenes,  who  already  saw 
through  the  king's  schemes,  directed  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  them  in  his  first  Philippic  speech,  which  he 
delivered  in  b.  c.  352.  Meanwhile  Phayllus  continued  the  war 
with  great  vigour;  but  he  was  repeatedly  beaten  in  Boeotia,  and 
at  last,  in  b.  c.  351,  an  illness  terminated  his  life.  Phalaecus, 
his  successor,  was  at  first  likewise  unsuccessful ;  but  Boeotia 
suffered  fearfully  from  the  repeated  inroads  and  devastations 
of  the  Phocians,  and  notwithstanding  the  Persian  subsidies 
which  Thebes  received,  the  Phocians  in  the  end  defeated 
the   Boeotians  in  a  great  battle  at  Coroneia,  b.  c.  346,  in 
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oonseqnence  of  which  many  Boeotian  towns  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

15.  In  this  distress  the  Thebans  sought  the  assistance  of 
Philip,  who  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  him. 
As  early  as  the  year  b.  c.  353,  the  Olynthians  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Athens,  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip,  who 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Thermopylae,  thinking  the 
Athenians  sufficiently  careless  about  their  allies,  marched 
with  a  large  army  against  Olynthos.  The  terrified  Olynthians 
sent  three  successive  embassies  to  Athens,  and  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  roused  his  countrymen  to  send  auxiliary  forces, 
and  even  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  of  all  the 
Greeks  against  Macedonia.  However,  nothing  was  able  to  check 
the  king's  progress.  The  Chalcidian  towns  were  conquered  one 
after  another,  and  Olynthos  itself  was  treacherously  delivered  up 
into  his  hands,  and  like  many  other  places  razed  to  the  ground, 
B.  c.  347.  To  lull  Athens  into  security,  Philip  carried  on 
negotiations  for  peace,  while  at  the  same  time  he  continued 
his  conquests  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace.  Demosthenes  exerted 
himself  in  vain  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
designs  of  Philip,  and  even  the  great  orator  himself  was 
deceived  in  the  end.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Thebans 
invited  Philip  to  bring  the  Sacred  War  to  a  close.  The 
Athenians,  who  were  likewise  tired  of  the  war,  and  unable  to 
sustain  any  further  losses,  sent  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  him.  The  king  excluded  the  Phocians 
from  the  negotiations,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  Thebans,  and 
also  retained  possession  of  the  Athenian  colony  of  Amphipolis. 
The  peace  was  accepted  at  Athens,  and  another  embassy 
went  to  Pella  to  obtain  the  king's  signature.  But  the 
ambassadors  were  purposely  detained  while  Philip  continued 
his  conquests  in  Thrace  and  made  fresh  military  prepara- 
tions.    At  length,  however,  he  signed  the  peace  at  Pherae, 
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whitber  the  ambassadors  bad  followed  bim.  But  as  soon  as 
tbey  left  bim,  be  passed  tbrougb  Thermopylae  without  meet- 
ing with  any  opposition.  Fhalaecus  now  despaired  of  his 
country's  cause,  and,  concluding  ()eace  with  Philip,  took  his 
departure  for  Peloponnesus.  The  Phocians,  thus  forsaken 
by  their  leader,  surrendered,  on  the  nndei-standing  that  Philip 
would  exercise  his  influence  with  the  Amphictions  in  their 
behalf;  but  they  were  bitterly  disappointed,  and  the  verdict 
against  them  was  most  merciless  :  the  Phocians  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  league,  their  arms  had  to  be  delivered  up, 
their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  to  live  in 
open  villages  and  to  pay  annually  sixty  talents  to  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  until  the  god  should  be  indemnified.  This  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  by  Theban  and  Macedonian  soldiers, 
and  ten  thousand  Phocians  were  transported  to  colonies  which 
Philip  bad  established  in  Thrace.  Many  Boeotian  towns 
which  were  hostile  to  Thebes  were  given  over  to  that  city, 
and  deprived  of  their  walls,  while  a  great  number  of  their 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slaveiy. 

16.  Philip  had  now  gained  one  important  step  towards 
the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  was  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
for  he  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Amphic- 
tionic  league,  and  obtained  the  sujierintendence  of  the  Delphic- 
temple  with  the  presidency  at  the  Pythian  games.  The 
teiTible  fate  of  the  Phocians  alarmed  the  Athenians  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  their  fears  were  allayed  by  the  fair  inten- 
tions which  the  bribed  iEscbines  ascribed  to  Philip,  and  as 
Athens  was  not  in  a  condition  to  commence  hostilities,  even 
Demosthenes,  in  the  end,  advised  bis  countrymen  to  keep 
peace,  and  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
tions. During  the  whole  period  of  the  Sacred  War,  Sparta 
had  been  engaged  in  a  contest  in  the  hope  of  recovering  her 
supremacy  in  Peloponnesus.  With  this  view  she  waged  war 
against  Megalopolis  and  Argos ;  and  against  the  latter  city, 
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which  was  supported  by  Thebes,  she  was  yery  successful. 
At  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War,  in  b.  c.  346,  hostilities  were 
still  going  on;  Philip's  gold  had  found  its  way  even  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  a  Macedonian  party  was  formed  in 
several  cities,  and  Sparta  apprehended  an  invasion  of  the 
peninsula.  Athens,  also  dreading  this,  endeavoured  to  deprive 
the  king  of  every  pretext  for  interfering  by  bringing  about 
a  peace  among  the  Peloponnesian  states.  In  the  meantime 
Demosthenes  convinced  the  Athenians  that  Philip  had  never 
honestly  wished  for  peace,  and  that  all  his  pretensions  were 
mere  blinds,  his  object  being  to  crush  the  democratic  consti- 
tution of  Athens  and  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece.  As  the 
king  had  his  agents  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  he 
was  enabled  for  a  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  matters, 
and  not  only  established  colonies,  embellished  his  capital,  and 
vigorously  worked  the  mines  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but 
subdued  lllyricum  and  Thessaly.  He  then  made  himself 
master  of  Ambracia,  but  was  prevented  from  advancing  further 
south  in  that  quarter  by  the  precautions  of  Athens.  He  con- 
tinued however  his  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where 
again  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Athenians,  but  nothing 
was  able  to  rouse  them  to  vigorous  action  against  the 
intriguing  Macedonian,  who,  while  professing  to  be  concerned 
about  the  maintenance  of  peace,  was  doing  all  he  could  to  stir 
up  a  war  in  Greece  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering. 

17.  Meanwhile  Phocion  was  counteracting  the  influence  of 
Philip  in  Euboea  and  Megara,  and  even  recovered  Euboea 
for  Athens.  The  events  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  at  length 
began  to  rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  Athens,  though  not 
until  even  the  king  of  Persia  had  shown  symptoms  of  alarm. 
When  Philip  in  b.  c.  340  laid  siege  to  Perinthos  and  Byzan^ 
tium,  the  Athenians  prevailed  upon  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Chios 
to  support  Byzantium,  and  the  Persian  king  also  sent  an 
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Mudliary  force.  Athens  in  vain  endeayoored  to  bring  abont 
a  general  coalition  among  the  Greek  states  against  the  ag- 
gressor. Phocion,  who  now  undertook  the  command,  sac- 
ceeded  in  repelling  him,  and  the  Athenians  in  their  new  ardoor 
annihilated,  in  b.  c.  339,  all  traces  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  Macedonia.  In  the  same  year  Philip  made  an  onsoc- 
cessful  expedition  against  a  Scythian  tribe  about  the  months 
of  the  Danube,  and  on  his  return  he  was  met  by  envoys  from 
the  council  of  the  Amphictions,  who  informed  him  that  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Amphictionic  army  in  a 
war  against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  who  were  charged 
with  having  taken  into  cultivation  the  plain  of  Girrha  which 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  Philip  himself  had  through  his  agents 
and  hirelings  stirred  up  this  Sacred  War.  He  of  course  readily 
accepted  the  new  office,  and  at  once  proceeded  southward  with 
an  army  much  larger  than  was  required  against  the  single 
town  of  Amphissa.  At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  thwart  the 
attempts  of  the  Athenians  to  bring  about  a  coalition  against 
him,  and  stirred  up  the  ancient  animosity  between  Thebes 
and  Athens.  Amphissa  was  soon  reduced,  but  as  he  never- 
theless remained  with  his  army  in  Locris,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  suddenly  took  possession 
of  Elateia  and  Cytinion,  the  astonished  Greeks  at  once  per- 
ceived his  real  object.  Demosthenes'  prophecies  were  now 
seen  to  be  true,  and  under  his  guidance  Athens  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Thebes.  The  Athenians  were  ready  to  do  any 
thing  and  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Greece.  They  were  reinforced  by  a  considerable  niunber  of 
troops  from  other  states,  which  were  at  length  roused  to  a 
Kcuse  of  duty.  The  army  of  the  Greeks  was  about  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Macedonians.  The  Greeks  at  first  were 
successful,  and  Philip  Ix^ing  defeated  in  two  battles,  began  to 
despair,  but  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  338  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Chaeroneia.    The  Greek  commanders 
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were  not  men  of  any  great  abilities,  while  the  Macedonians, 
independently  of  Philip  himself,  were   commanded  by  the 
experienced  Antipater  and  the  bold  yoong  Alexander,  Philip's 
son.    The  issue  of  the  battle  was  for  a  long  time  undecided,  but 
in  the  end  the  Macedonians  gained  the  victory.    One  thousand 
Athenians  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  two  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners ;  the  Thebans  also  sustained  great  loss. 
18.  The  battle  of  Cbaeroneia  decided  the  fate  of  Greece. 
On  the  whole,  Philip  showed  great  moderation,  for  he  treated 
the  prisoners  humanely,  and  restored  them  to  liberty  without 
ransom.  He  refused  to  inflict  any  severe  punishment  on  Athens, 
and  even  offered  peace  on  conditions  which  did  not  interfere 
with  their  political  constitution.     But  the  Athenians,  when 
recovering  from  the  first  consternation,  refiised  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  peace,  and  were  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Demosthenes  and  other  patriots  fanned  the  flame.     But  on 
cool  reflection,  it  was  found  that  their  enthusiasm  lacked  the 
means  of  giving  it  effect ;  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Philip 
to  accept  and  ratify  the  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by  him. 
The  Athenians  had  to  give  up  Samos,  for  which  they  received 
Oropos,  and  promised  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  which  was 
to  meet  at  Corinth  in  the  spring  of  a.  c.  337.     It  was  Demos- 
thenes who  had  urged  his  countrymen  to  the  last  struggle ; 
but  though  it  had  been  undertaken  in  vain,  the  people  of 
Athens  honoured  his  patriotic  zeal,  by  commissioning  him  to 
deliver  the  funeral  oration  on  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
battle.    The  king  of  Macedonia  henceforth  was  the  real  master 
of  Greece;  but  the  administration   of  Athens  was,  during 
the  unfortunate  period  which  now  followed,  in  the  hands 
of  men  like  Phocion,  Demosthenes,  and  Lycurgus,  who.  by 
their  honesty  and  patriotic  zeal  kept  Athens    at   the  head 
of  the  Greek  states,  and  raised  her,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.     The  Thebans  were  severely 
chastised  for  having  abandoned  the  alliance  with  Philip ;  the 
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Cadmea  was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  Thebes 
lost  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  towns.  In  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Corinthians,  Achaeans,  Eleans,  and  the  towns  of 
Argolis  submitted  to  him  as  their  acknowledged  sovereign. 
Even  Sparta  yielded,  for  she  was  weak  and  helpless. 

19.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  337,  the  congress  of  the  depu- 
ties from  all  the  Greek  states  met  at  Corinth  by  command  of 
Philip.  Sparta  ahme  kept  aloof.  There  the  king  announced 
the  final  object  of  his  undertakings  to  be  the  subjugation  of 
Persia,  and  he  himself  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  for 
the  national  war  with  unlimited  power.  The  contingents  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Greek  states  were  fixed,  and  Philip  made 
preparations  on  the  largest  scale.  Some  detachments  of  troops 
under  Attains  and  Parmenio  were  sent  at  once  into  Asia ;  but 
Philip  himself  was  yet  detained  in  Europe  to  settle  some 
family  disputes,  and  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Illyricum.  His 
wife  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  had  spent  some  time 
away  from  the  court,  and  when  a  reconciliation  was  efiected, 
Philip  endeavoured  to  strengthen  it  by  giving  his  favourite 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  a 
brother  of  Olympias.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  336,  brilliant 
festivals  were  celebrated  at  ^geae  in  honour  of  this  marriage. 
In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  Philip  was  murdered  at  the 
entrance  of  the  theatre  by  one  Pausanias,  who  had  a  private 
grudge  against  him.  His  son  Alexander  was  only  twenty 
years  old,  but  the  people  and  the  army  demanded  his  succes- 
sion. He  had  already  distinguished  himself  on  several  occa- 
sions ;  and  his  energy  and  genius  peculiarly  qualified  him  to 
rescue  the  kingdom  from  its  perilous  condition,  for  Greece  was 
in  commotion  to  assert  its  independence,  the  barbarous  nations 
in  the  north  and  west  were  trying  to  shake  oflf  the  recently 
imposed  yoke,  and  at  the  court  itself  there  were  conspirators 
aiming  at  the  life  of  the  young  king.  His  genius,  however, 
overcame  all  dangers  and  difficulties. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  BEION  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

1.  Philip's  son  Alexander,  snmamed  the  Great,  had 
received  the  most  careful  education  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  all  ancient  philosophers. 
Under  his  training  the  young  prince  had  become  a  perfect 
Greek,  and  a  lover  and  admirer  of  Greek  art  and  litera- 
ture. When  the  news  of  his  father's  death  and  his  own 
accession  reached  Athens,  the  patriots,  among  whom  Demos- 
thenes was  foremost,  exerted  themselves  once  more,  and  a 
decree  was  forthwith  passed,  to  honour  the  king's  murderer 
with  a  crown,  and  to  protest  against  his  son's  assuming  the 
supremacy  in  Greece,  for  it  was  imagined  that  the  young 
king  might  easily  be  kept  at  bay ;  but  they  knew  not  his 
energy  and  his  spirit.  His  first  care  was  to  get  rid  of  those 
who  were  inclined  to  dispute  his  succession.  Attains,  who 
had  already  been  sent  into  Asia,  and  claimed  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  for  a  son  of  Philip's  second  wife  Cleopatra,  was 
despatched  by  an  assassin ;  and  when  Alexander  had  secured 
himself  against  all  pretenders,  he  marched  into  Thessaly  to 
assert  his  supremacy  over  Greece  sword  in  hand.  The 
Thessalians  after  some  slight  resistance  gave  way,  and  recog- 
nising his  claims  at  once  promised  to  furnish  their  contin- 
gents whenever  he  should  require  them.  With  unexampled 
rapidity  he  proceeded  southward,  where  no  one  expected  him. 
At  Thermopylae  the  Amphictions  did  homage  to  him,  but  as 
deputies  from  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta  did  not  appear  there, 
he  marched  into  Boeotia,  and  encamped  before  the  gates  of 
Thebes.  This  at  once  convinced  the  Athenians  that  they 
had  judged  him  wrongly,  and  an  embassy  was  forthwith  sent 
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nians,  and  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  revolt ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  check  the  skilful  management  of  Alcibiades ;  and 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  successful  undertaking,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  king  of  Persia  and  Sparta,  in 
which  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia  were  delivered  up  to  the 
barbarians. 

27.  The  Chians,  though  put  to  flight  by  an  Athenian 
fleet,  tried  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  join  the  revolt, 
but  the  Athenians  having  gradually  assembled  a  large  force 
in  those  parts,  compelled  most  of  the  revolted  towns  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  the  Spartan  admiral,  Chalcideus,  was  slain 
near  Miletus.  Chios  was  laid  waste,  and  the  islanders  were 
beaten  in  several  engagements.  Late  in  the  summer  of  b.  c. 
412,  a  large  Athenian  reinforcement,  commanded  by  Phryni- 
chus  and  others,  arrived  at  Samos,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  attack  Miletus.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Tissaphemes 
and  Alcibiades  took  part,  but  no  decisive  victory  was  gained 
by  either  party,  when  suddenly  an  auxiliary  fleet  arrived  from 
Syracuse.  Phrynichus,  therefore,  wisely  retreated  to  Samos, 
and  his  allies,  the  Argives,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  move- 
ment, returned  home.  The  Spartans  thus  remained  in 
possession  of  Miletus,  and  also  gained  over  some  other  places ; 
but  at  sea  the  Athenians  remained,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
ascendancy.  Tissaphemes  became  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Spartans,  and  Alcibiades,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
suspected  by  the  Spartans,  and  hated  by  their  king  Agis, 
now  went  over  to  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  reduce  the 
support  which  till  then  he  had  given  to  the  Spartans,  showing 
him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Persia  to  allow  Sparta  and 
Athens  to  weaken  each  other.  The  advice  was  adopted  by 
Tissaphemes,  and  caused  no  small  loss  to  the  Spartans. 

28.  But  Alcibiades  had  not  intended  to  benefit  the  king 
of  Persia  more  than  Athens  and  himself,  for  he  had  only 
wished  to  weaken  his  countrymen  so  far  as  to  induce  them 
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to  recal  him  from  exile.  At  the  same  time  he  had  thrown 
oat  several  hints  to  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  such  as,  that 
he  would  gain  over  Tissaphemcs  to  their  side ;  that  he  was 
willing  to  return  to  Athens  if  an  oligarchical  government 
were  instituted,  and  the  like.  The  Athenians  at  Samos,  and 
especially  the  nohles,  were  taken  with  the  scheme.  Phryni- 
chus  alone  set  himself  against  it ;  but  it  was  without  avail. 
Pisander  went  to  Athens  with  the  proposals  of  Alcibiades, 
and  Tissaphernes  was  induced  at  once  to  side  with  the 
Athenians.  Pisander  met  a  stronger  opposition  at  Athens 
than  he  had  anticipated ;  but  he  persevered,  and  at  last  the 
people  yielded.  Pisander  and  ten  envoys  were  then  sent  to 
Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes.  Immediately  on  their  arrival, 
they  made  Cos  their  head-quarters  for  the  negotiation.  But 
the  demands  of  Alcibiades  were  so  exorbitant,  that  the  Athenian 
commissioners  broke  off  all  negotiation,  and  returned  to 
Samos.  At  Athens,  however,  the  promoters  of  the  Kcheme 
had  been  very  active,  and  at  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  411,  the 
oligarchical  government  was  established.  In  many  of  the 
allied  states  the  same  change  was  successfully  accomplished. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolution  at  Athens,  with  Pisander  at  their 
head,  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  elect  ten  men  with  unlimited 
power,  who  were  to  prepare  a  series  of  new  laws.  A  body 
of  four  hundred  men  was  then  elected,  and  the  franchise 
limited  to  five  thousand  citizens,  all  others  being  deprived  of  it. 
The  council  of  Four  Hundred  had  almost  unlimited  power. 
The  chief  promoters  of  this  oligarchical  scheme  were  Pisander, 
the  orator  Antiphon,  and  Theramenes.  All  the  thoughts  of 
the  new  government  were  directed  towards  a  speedy  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Sparta.  At  the  same  time  deputies  were  sent 
to  Samos  to  gain  over  the  army  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
But  the  popular  party  in  Samos  itself,  and  the  Athenian 
generals,  among  whom  was  Thrasybulus,  defended  the  rights 
of  the  people.     The  Samian  oligarchs  were  overpowered  by 
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the  people,  and  when  the  Athenian  anny  was  informed  of  the 
tyrannical  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  oligarchs  at  home,  both 
the  fleet  and  the  army  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  main- 
tain the  old  democratic  constitution,  and,  in  case  of  need,  eveik 
to  renounce  Athens,  and  seek  a  new  home  elsewhere. 

29.  During  the  time  of  these  disturbances  in  Samos  and 
at  Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  remained  inactive  and  wasted 
their  time,  and  the  support  they  had  expected  from  Persia 
did  not  come.  But  still  the  Athenians  sustained  many  losses, 
for  Abydos,  Lampsacos,  Thasos,  Byzantium,  and  many  other 
towns  revolted,  and  even  Euboea,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Athens,  was  lost.  Things,  however,  were  pre- 
paring which  were  to  be  ample  compensation  for  these  reverses. 
For  Thrasybulus  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  army  in 
Samos  to  recal  Alcibiades.  When  he  arrived,  he  made  a 
great  display  of  his  patriotism  and  his  influence  with  Tissa- 
phernes,  and  the  soldiers  elected  him  their  commander  along 
with  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  He  now  tried  to  inspire 
Tissaphenies  with  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  his  new 
position  and  power,  for  the  satrap  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  openly  to  support  the  Athenians  and  break  with  the 
Spartans,  whose  fleet  was  now  commanded  by  Mindarus.  In 
the  meantime  envoys  from  Athens  arrived  at  Samos  and  endea- 
voured to  exculpate  and  justify  the  oligarchic  rulers  of  Athens. 
But  the  soldiers  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  moderation  of  Alcibiades  they  would  have  returned 
home  at  once  to  re-establish  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  change,  however,  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
army,  but  by  the  quarrels  and  disputes  among  the  leaders  of 
the  oligarchy  itself;  and  it  was  more  particularly  Theramenes 
who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  counter-revolution.  But 
many  other  Athenians  also  suspected  that  the  oligarchs  were 
secretly  plotting  with  the  Spartans ;  and  when  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet  actually  appeared  o£f  the  coast  of  Attica,  the  people 
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rushed  to  their  ships  and  fought  a  battle  in  which  they  lost 
twenty-two  galleys,  and  Euboea  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 
For  a  moment  this  loss  filled  the  people  with  despair,  but  they 
soon  recovered,  and  in  the  assembly  which  was  immediately 
summoned,  the  Four  Hundred  were  deposed,  and  many  other 
useful  measures  were  carried  with  great  moderation.  Envoys 
were  forthwith  despatched  to  Samos  to  recal  Alcibiades.  Pis- 
ander  and  some  of  his  friends  took  refuge  among  the  Tjacedae- 
monians  at  Decelea. 

30.  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  growing  at  length 
tired  of  waiting  in  vain  for  reinforcements  from  Tissaphemes, 
contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Athenians  and  sailed 
to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  hoped  to  succeed  better  with 
Phamabazus.  But  the  Athenian  fleet  followed  the  enemy, 
and  near  Cynossema  they  gained  a  great  victory,  which,  though 
dearly  purchased,  roused  their  courage  and  confidence.  A 
second  groat  naval  battle  was  fought  near  Abydos,  in  which 
the  appearance  of  Alcibiades  decided  the  victory.  Tissaphemes 
had  by  this  time  come  to  the  Hellespont,  and  as  Alcibiades 
was  trying  finally  to  win  him  over  to  the  side  of  Athens,  the 
vatrap  seized  him  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Sardes,  on  the 
ground  that  the  king  wished  to  continue  the  war  against 
Athens.  About  a  month  later,  however,  Alcibiades  made  his 
escape  and  returning  to  the  fleet,  he  determined  to  fight  a 
decisive  battle  against  Mindarus.  He  accordingly  sailed  to 
Cyzicns,  and  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy  he  drove 
them  on  shore  and  an  engagement  ensued  on  land  in 
which  Mindarus  fell.  The  army  fled,  and  the  entire  fleet 
became  the  prize  of  the  Athenians.  These  events  occurred 
in  B.C.  410.  The  condition  of  the  Peloponnesians  after  this 
defeat  was  quite  hopeless,  while  the  Athenians  advanced 
unchecked  in  their  victorious  career,  and  recovered  all  that 
was  lost  on  the  Hellespont.  In  Attica  also  the  Athenians 
euecearfblly  repelled  an  attack  made  by  Agis  from  Decelea, 
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in  which  he  sustained  great  loss.  Thrasyllns,  who  had  gained 
this  victory  easily,  obtained  large  reinforcements  with  which 
he  sailed  towards  the  west  coast  of  Asia,  and  finally  joined 
the  fleet  at  Sestos,  which  continued  the  contest  against 
Phamabazus. 

31.  In  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  409,  Alcibiades  besieged 
Chalcedon  and  compelled  it  to  surrender.  Byzantium  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Athenians  by  traitors,  and  Phamabazus 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  in  which  he  promised  them 
twenty  talents.  This  treaty,  however,  was  never  ratified  by 
the  king,  who  continued  to  side  with  Sparta,  and  sent  his  son 
Cyrus  as  commander  of  his  forces  in  Asia  Minor,  with  orders 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians.  These  things 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  408,  and  the  time 
had  now  come  for  Alcibiades  to  return  to  his  country  as  the 
victorious  and  admired  conqueror  of  its  enemies.  His  reception 
at  Athens  was  enthusiastic — every  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  was  forgotten,  and  for  a  time  he  was  the 
darling  of  the  people.  He  had  been  in  Athens  scarcely  three 
months,  when  he  was  made  commander  of  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred galleys,  and  sailed  against  Andros  which  had  revolted 
from  Athens.  But  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  island,  and 
this  famished  his  enemies  with  a  fresh  handle  against  him, 
for  the  people  of  Athens  had  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  him 
as  to  believe  that  he  could  accomplish  every  thing,  and  conse- 
quently to  regard  any  failure  as  owing  to  his  want  of  good  will. 

32.  The  Peloponnesians  too  were  now  commanded  by  a 
great  general,  Lysander,  the  successor  of  Mindams,  and  a 
worthy  adversary  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  then  waiting  at 
Ephesus  for  the  arrival  of  Cyrus,  who  was  a  zealous  friend  of 
the  Spartans,  partly  from  hatred  of  Tissaphernes,  and  partly 
from  a  hope  to  be  assisted  by  tlie  land  forces  of  the  Spartans 
in  his  own  undertakings.  Lysander's  fleet  had  been  increased 
to  ninety  ships,  and  Antiochns,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alcibiades, 
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although  forbidden  by  hiH  commander  to  attack  Lysander, 
sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  to  challenge  the  enemy. 
The  general  engagement  wliich  arose  out  of  this,  ended  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Athenians,  who  lost  seventeen  ships.  Alcibiadcs 
was  unable  to  repair  the  loss,  and  returned  to  Samos.  There 
the  army,  ascribing  the  discomfiture  to  his  carelessness,  was  so 
indignant  as  todepose  him,  and  appoint  ten  generals  in  his  stead, 
B.  c.  407.  Alcibiades,  knowing  the  fickleness  of  his  country- 
men, went  as  a  voluntary  exile  to  Chersonesus,  and  never 
saw  his  country  again.  Three  years  later  he  showed  that  his 
patriotism  was  undiminished ;  after  the  downfall  of  Athens  he 
went  to  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  who  abandoned  him  to  the 
implacable  hatred  of  the  Spartans.  Conon,  the  ablest  among 
the  successors  of  Alcibiades,  remained  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  about  Samos.  In  b.  g.  406,  Lysander  was  succeeded 
by  Callicratidas,  a  young  hero  of  a  disposition  similar  to  that 
of  Brasidas ;  he  took  Methymna  in  Lesbos  by  storm,  put 
Conon  to  flight,  and  compelled  him  to  engage  in  a  fight  in 
which  the  Athenians  lost  thirty  ships.  The  Athenians,  on 
hearing  of  this  and  other  reverses,  equipped  with  the  utmost 
speed  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  ten  sail,  which  was  increased 
at  Samos  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Near  the  group  of  islands 
called  Arginusae,  this  armament  was  attacked  by  Callicratidas. 
The  young  Spartan  hero  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  victory 
was  gained  by  the  Athenians.  The  Lacedaemonians  lost 
upwards  of  seventy  ships.  Immediately  after  the  battle  a 
storm  arose  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Athenian 
generals  to  collect  the  wrecks,  the  shipwrecked,  and  the 
corpses.  This  apparent  neglect  was  seized  upon  at  Athens 
by  their  enemies,  and  the  generals  were  summoned  to  return 
and  take  their  trial.  Six  of  them  obeyed  the  command,  and 
went  to  their  own  destruction,  fpr  the  people,  goaded  on 
by  its  democratic  leaders,  condemned  them  all  to  death. 
Theramencs,  who  was  one  of  the  generals,  acted  the  part 
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of  an  accuser  of  his  colleagues  to  save  himself,  and  Socrates 
was  one  of  the  few  who  condemned  the  proceedings  as 
unjust.  But  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  soon  after  opened, 
and  its  evil  advisers  had  to  pay  for  their  crime  with  their 
lives. 

33.  After  the  death  of  Callicratidas,  Lysander  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  and  in 
B.  c.  405  he  joined  the  fleet  at  Ephesus,  with  reinforcements 
and  subsidies  from  various  quarters,  especially  from  young 
Cyrus,  who  was  then  plotting  against  his  brother  Artazerzes. 
Soon  afterwards  Lysander  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont  and 
took  Lampsacos.  He  was  followed  by  the  Athenian  fleet, 
which  took  its  station  at  ^gospotami,  opposite  to  Lampsacos, 
in  a  position  where  the  men  had  to  leave  their  ships  in  order 
to  obtain  provisions.  Alcibiades,  who  was  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  cautioned  his  countrymen,  but  his  advice  was 
scorned.  After  some  days,  when  the  Athenians  had  been 
lulled  into  security,  and  were  as  usual  scattered  on  the  shore, 
Lysander  attacked  them.  Conon,  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
gathering  his  forces,  fled  with  a  few  ships ;  all  the  remainder 
were  captured,  and  the  crews  were  cut  to  pieces  on  shore  or 
taken  prisoners.  Conon  escaped  to  Evagoras  in  Cyprus, 
but  two  of  his  colleagues  were  put  to  death  at  Lamp- 
sacos. Lysander  now  proceeded  to  subdue  the  allies  of 
Athens  one  after  another,  but  sent  the  garrisons  of  the  cities 
to  Athens,  where  he  hoped  by  this  means  to  create  want  and 
famine.  At  the  same  time  all  the  Peloponnesian  land  forces 
assembled  in  Attica,  and  encamped  close  to  the  gates  of  the 
city ;  and  Lysander,  who  approached  with  his  fleet,  ravaged 
Salamis,  and  appeared  before  Piraeus.  Athens  was  thus 
attacked  by  land  and  by  sea ;  but  although  the  people  were 
without  means  of  defending  themselves,  they  yet  refused  to 
surrender  at  once,  for  they  knew  the  fate  that  was  awaiting 
them.     When  at  length  famine  had  reached  a  fearful  height. 
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they  offered  to  treat  with  the  Spartans,  if  they  would  promise 
to  spare  the  city  and  the  long  walls.  They  were  referred  to 
the  ephors  at  Sparta,  but  finding  that  nogotiation  was  im- 
possible with  the  exasperated  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  on  the  following  terms  : — that  the  long  walls  and  the 
fortifications  of  Piraeus  should  be  pulled  down ;  that  all 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  twelve,  should  be  delivered  up ; 
that  all  the  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party  should  be  recalled  ; 
that  henceforth  Athens  and  Sparta  should  have  the  same  friends 
and  the  same  enemies ;  and  lastly,  that  Athens  should  recog- 
nise the  supremacy  of  Sparta  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
that  all  her  allies  should  be  restored  to  independence.  Thera- 
menes,  who  had  acted  a  very  equivocal  part  in  obtaining  this 
peace,  advised  the  desponding  people  to  accept  it.  All  the 
terms  were  at  once  complied  with,  and  Lysander,  having 
entered  Piraeus,  commenced  the  work  of  demolition,  b.  c.  404. 
Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  had  lasted  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  in  which  more  Hellenic  blood  had 
been  shed  than  in  all  the  previous  wars  together. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  TO  THE  PEACE 

OF  ANTALCIDAS. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  the 
people  of  Athens,  by  command  of  Lysander,  elected  thirty 
men,  commonly  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  were  to  rule 
the  state  according  to  a  constitution  to  be  newly  framed. 
The  most  conspicuous  among  them  was  Critias,  but  Thera- 
menes  also  was  one  of  the  Thirty.     When  the  election  was 
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oompleted,  the  Peloponnesian  army  and  fleet  departed.  Bat 
Lysander,  before  disbanding  his  fleet,  sailed  to  Samos,  where 
he  likewise  instituted  an  oligarchy,  and  then  returned  home 
with  immense  booty  and  the  tribute  he  had  levied  on  the 
former  allies  of  Athens.  The  Thirty  at  first  directed  their 
rigour  chiefly  against  the  leading  demagogues;  this  rule, 
however,  was  soon  forgotten,  or  made  a  mere  pretext  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  men,  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  and  cupidity  of  the  tyrants.  But  the  number  of  exiles 
was  greater  than  that  of  those  who  were  put  to  death.  The 
reckless  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  knew  no  bounds.  They  were 
assisted  in  their  deeds  of  blood  by  a  band  of  mercenaries  sent 
by  Lysander.  From  among  the  citizens  three  thousand  were 
selected,  who  alone  were  to  have  the  franchise,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  bear  arms.  All  the  rest  were  placed  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  their  lives  depended  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  Thirty.  About  one  thousand  four  hundred 
Athenians  fell  victims  to  the  blood-thirsty  oligarchs  during 
that  fearful  year,  called  in  Greek  history  the  year  of  anarchy, 
and  five  thousand  emigrated,  leaving  behind  all  that  they 
possessed.  The  rule  of  terror  was  so  great,  that  even  cities 
hostile  to  Athens  took  pity  upon  the  unfortunate  exiles. 
Theramenes  in  the  end  also  began  to  feel  that  he  could  not 
co-operate  with  his  colleagues,  and  remonstrated  with  Critias, 
in  return  for  which  Critias  charged  him  with  trea8(m,  effaced 
his  name  from  the  list  of  citizens,  and  thereby  declared  him 
an  outlaw.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  had  to  drink  the 
deadly  hemlock.  He  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  fate,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  atoned  for  the  offences  of  his  more  than 
equivocal  life. 

9i,  But  the  more  reckless  the  tyrants  became,  the  more 
they  accelerated  the  day  of  tribution.  One  of  the  exiles 
was  Thrasybulus,  who  had  so  often  signalised  himself  during 
the  war.     He  had  at  first  gone  to  Thebes,  but  being  joined 
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by  a  band  of  seventy  fellow-exiles,  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  small  fort  of  Fhyle,  in  the  north  of  Attica.  The 
Thirty,  unable  to  dislodge  him,  stationed  a  small  corps  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  watch  his  proceedings.  The  number 
of  exiles  flocking  to  him  soon  increased  to  seven  hundred, 
with  whom  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Piraeus.  The  Thirty,  feeling  unsafe  at  Athens,  murdered 
three  hundred  horsemen  whom  they  suspected  of  favouring 
the  exiles.  A  battle  was  then  fought  in  the  streets  of  Piraeus, 
ill  which  the  exiles  gained  the  victory.  Critias  himself  fell,  and 
many  of  his  followers.  The  conquerors  behaved  with  exem- 
plary moderation,  and  the  vanquished  retreated  to  the  city, 
from  which  the  survivors  of  the  Thirty  withdrew  to  Eleusis. 
Their  partizans  at  Athens  endeavoured  to  make  a  compro- 
mise ;  but  failing  in  this,  both  they  and  the  Thirty  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  Lysander  accordingly  came  with  an 
army,  and  his  brother  blockaded  Piraeus  with  a  fleet.  The 
Spartan  king  Pausanias,  however,  being  jealous  of  the  exploits 
of  Lysander,  advanced  with  another  army,  but  was  anxious 
to  save  Athens,  and  to  restore  peace.  An  understanding  was 
easily  come  to,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  by 
Thrasybulus,  from  which  the  Thirty  and  their  official  tools 
alone  were  exempted.  Thrasybulus  then  marched  up  into 
the  city,  advising  his  fellow-citizens  to  maintain  peace  and 
union,  and  to  return  to  their  old  constitution.  The  advice  was 
strictly  followed ;  but  when  it  became  known  that  the  Thirty 
at  Eleusis  were  making  preparations  for  a  fresh  struggle, 
the  people  marched  out  in  a  body,  and  inflicted  summary 
punishment  upon  them.  Their  followers,  however,  and  even 
their  children,  were  pardoned  and  allowed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  amnesty.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty  in  b.  g.  403.  The  ancient  constitution  was 
restored,  and  a  commission  of  five  hundred  men  appointed 
to  revise  the  laws  and  put  them  together  in  the  form  of  a  code* 
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3.  Athens,  which  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  empire,  had  now, 
according  to  all  appearance,  sunk  down  to  the  rank  of  a 
second-rate  state,  but  nevertheless,  as  throughout  the  war  it  had 
been  the  place  in  which  the  greatest  interest  was  centred,  so  it 
remained,  even  after  its  great  reverses,  a  state  possessing  more 
vitality  than  any  other.  Its  intellectual  vigour  and  activity 
were  progressing  as  actively  as  if  the  late  calamities  had 
passed  by  without  any  disastrous  effect,  and  during  the  period 
which  now  followed,  Athens  was  so  rich  in  the  productions  of 
art  and  literature,  that  in  some  respects  she  rose  higher  even 
than  in  earlier  and  happier  times,  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  fancy  and  imagination  gradually  gave  way  to  thought 
and  reflection,  and  that,  accordingly,  poetry  was  supplanted 
by  learning.  The  loss  of  the  supremacy  of  Athens  and  the 
change  in  her  constitution  were  only  transitory ;  but  the  changes 
which  were  produced  by  the  war  on  Sparta  were  of  a  more 
serious  character.  Sparta  had  become  a  maritime  power, 
which  was  incompatible  with  the  character  of  its  ancient 
laws  and  institutions,  whose  object  was  to  make  it  a  powerful 
continental  state.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  change 
was,  that  foreign  manners,  luxuries,  and  effeminacy,  easily 
found  their  way  into  Sparta,  although  the  ancient  forms 
continued  to  be  observed  most  scrupulously ;  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  and  the  altered  circumstances  formed  a  most 
glaring  contrast.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  the  power  of  the 
ephors  had  risen  to  such  a  point,  that  the  executive  was  mainly 
in  their  hands,  and  the  perpetual  quarrels  between  the  two  kings 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  making  the  ephorate  a  despotic 
power  in  the  state.  The  extended  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  rendered  the  introduction  of  money  among  the 
Spartans  necessary,  and  Sparta  soon  became  the  richest  among 
the  Greek  states,  that  is,  Spartan  citizens  were  richer  than 
ikom  of  any  other  state ;  but  the  wealth  was  accumulated  in 
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a  few  families,  whicli  were  thus  enabled  to  exercise  an  undue 
influence  on  all  public  matters.  The  number  of  nine  thousand 
Spartan  citizens  mentioned  in  the  tradition  about  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus  was  now  reduced  to  seven  hundred ;  of 
these  only  one  hundred  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  civic 
rights,  and  these  few  lived  in  proud  and  haughty  seclusion 
from  the  rest  of  the  population. 

4.  Athens  came  forth  from  the  long  struggle  outwardly 
humbled,  but  not  internally  broken  ;  and  the  Athenians  then, 
as  at  all  other  times,  displayed  a  high  degree  of  skill  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  new  circumstances,  or,  in  case 
of  need,  returning  to  their  ancient  institutions.  The  number 
of  Athenian  citizens  was  not  materially  diminished,  notwith- 
standing all  the  calamities  of  the  war  and  the  pestilence,  for 
they  were  liberal  in  bestowing  the  franchise  upon  aliens  and 
slaves  who  benefited  the  state  by  their  commerce  and  industry. 
The  Athenian  people  were  often  led  by  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues into  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  were  prevailed 
upon  by  them  to  squander,  on  pleasures  and  amusements,  the 
money  from  the  public  treasury  which  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  public  service.  Large  sums  were  thus  spent 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  poorer  citizens  to  take  part  in 
the  popular  courts  and  the  assembly,  and  to  spend  a  holiday 
in  the  theatre,  or  amuse  themselves  on  other  festive  occasions. 
Such  measures,  again,  created  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure 
and  idleness.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  mass  of  the 
people  on  all  occasions  displayed  a  peculiarly  noble  character ; 
were  always  more  honest,  virtuous,  and  merciful  than  the  oli- 
garchical party,  which  could  not  sate  itself  with  blood  when- 
ever circumstances  raised  it  into  power.  The  misfortunes 
which  the  war  and  their  own  party  spirit  had  brought  upon 
the  Athenians  led  them,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Thrasy- 
buluB,  to  reform  their  constitution,  and  make  it  a  moderate 
democracy,  which  was  again  placed,  as  of  old,  under  the 
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superintendence  of  the  Areopagus.  For  one  generation  at 
least,  the  Athenians  lived  happy  under  their  new,  or  rather 
their  ancient,  constitution,  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  that  party  animosities  appeared  again  to 
disturb  that  happiness. 

5.  The  golden  age  of  Attic  art  and  literature  extends 
trom  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, and  accordingly  lasted  for  a  period  of  about  two  hun- 
dred years.  During  the  first  of  these  two  centuries  poetry  and 
art  were  cultivated  with  care  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  drama, 
the  highest  and  most  complicated  of  all  poetical  productions, 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  popularity.  The 
latter  century  is  the  period  in  which  Attic  prose,  in  oratory 
and  philosophy,  attained  its  full  development.  The  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most  flourishing  season  of  the 
long  golden  age,  for  to  it  belong  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  and  Socrates.  The  last  of  these 
great  men,  though  he  did  not  write  any  work  himself^  has 
been  immortalised  by  his  disciples  Plato  and  Xenophon.  He 
is  truly  said  to  have  drawn  down  philosophy  from  heaven,  and 
to  have  introduced  it  into  the  habitations  of  men ;  for  before 
his  time  outward  nature  alone  had  been  the  object  of  speculation 
and  observation  with  philosophers,  whereas  he  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  his  duties  to  his  fellow- 
men.  But  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  which  almost  all  the 
great  authors  of  new  ideas  have  to  pay.  He  was  accused  of 
disregarding  the  publicly  recognised  gods,  of  introducing  new 
divinities,  and  of  corrupting  the  young.  He  defended  himself 
manfully,  but  disdained  to  employ  any  illegal  means  to  obtain 
his  acquittal,  and  when  he  was  condemned  to  death,  he  cheer- 
fully drank  the  fatal  cup,  in  b.  c.  399,  after  a  long  and  useful 
life  of  seventy  years. 

6.  Ever  since  the  wars  with  Oreece,  Persia  had  become 
weaker  and  weaker ;  and  its  history  consists  of  a  succession  of 
roTolts  in  Egypt  and  other  provinoes,  of  court  intrigues  and 
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crael  pnBishments.  Xerxes  was  murdered  in  B.  c.  465  by 
Artabanus,  who  occupied  the  throne  only  for  a  period  of  seven 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  I.,  sumamed  Lon- 
gimanus,  from  b.  c.  465  to  425.  His  successors,  Xerxes  IL, 
reigned  only  two  months,  and  Sogdianus  seven.  The  throne 
was  then  occupied  by  Darius  II.,  sumamed  Nothus,  who  died 
in  B.  c.  405,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerxes, surnamed  Mnemon,  who,  being  the  elder,  naturally 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  Cyrus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  been  appointed  by  his  father  governor  of  the 
maritime  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  having  formed  the  plan 
of  placing  himself  on  the  throne,  with  the  aid  of  his  mother 
Parysatis,  he  had  formed  connections  with  Sparta,  and  enlisted 
in  his  service  malcontents  and  exiles  from  all  parts  of  Greece ; 
for  matters  had  now  com^  to  this,  that  Oreeks  lent  their 
swords  and  arms  for  money  even  to  the  arch-enemy  of  their 
own  country.  Strengthened  by  such  Greeks,  and  being 
plentifully  provided  with  money,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  his  brother,  who  had  already  for  some  years  occupied 
his  throne ;  but  only  his  most  intimate  friends  knew  the 
object  of  the  expedition — Cyrus  making  the  army  believe  that 
he  was  marching  against  the  rebellious  Pisidians.  In  the 
summer  of  b.  c.  401  he  set  out  from  Sardes.  At  Thapsacus, 
on  the  Euphrates,  the  army  was  informed  that  they  were 
miurching  against  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  soldiers  was  overcome  only  by  increased  pay  and  liberal 
promises.  In  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  where  Artaxerxes  himself 
commanded  an  army  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  Cyrus  was  slain  and  the  king  wounded.  The  Greek 
mercenaries,  however,  were  unconquered,  and  offered  the 
command  to  Ariaeus,  a  friend  of  Cyrus,  who  afterwards 
Ceuthlessly  deserted  them.  As  they  refused  to  surrender,  they 
were  under  various  pretexts  drawn  into  the  interior  of  the 
enemy's  country,  where  their  commanders  were  put  to  death. 
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XenophoD,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  detailed  account  of 
this  memorable  enterprise,  restored  their  sinking  courage,  and 
exhorted  them  to  return  home  under  all  circumstances.  The 
retreat  was  then  commenced — the  Spartan  Cheirisophus  com- 
manding the  van  and  Xenophon  the  rear.  They  proceeded 
northward  through  unknown  mountainous  countries,  and  after 
encountering  the  most  untoward  difficulties,  being  pursued  by 
Tissaphemes,  the  Persian  satrap,  and  attacked  by  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Carduchi,  they  at  length  reached  the  Greek  city 
of  Trapezus.  Their  number,  which  had  originally  amounted 
to  nearly  thirteen  thousand,  was  then  reduced  to  eight  thousand. 
From  Trapezus  they  proceeded  partly  along  the  coast  and  partly 
by  sea  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine.  Five  thousand  of 
them  there  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  Thracian  prince,  but 
were  afterwards  recalled  to  Asia,  where  hostilities  had  in  the 
meantime  broken  out  between  the  Spartans  and  Tissaphemes. 
This  retreat  of  the  Greeks  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
all  military  history,  and  shows  the  superiority  of  a  small  band 
of  well  disciplined  soldiers  over  hosts  of  untrained  barbarians. 
The  whole  expedition  lasted  no  more  than  fifteen  months, 
ending  in  the  autumn  of  o.  c.  400. 

7.  The  death  of  Cyrus  had  changed  the  relation  subsisting 
between  Sparta  and  the  king  of  Persia.  Tissaphemes,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  master  during  the  insurrection  of 
Cyrus,  was  rewarded  with  the  satrapy  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  on 
his  return  the  Greek  cities  refused  to  obey  him.  Many  of 
them  had  during  the  late  war  in  Greece  become  subject  to 
Persia,  and  those  which  were  yet  free  now  invoked  the  assis- 
tance of  Sparta.  Thimbron  accordingly  was  sent  with  a  large 
force  into  Asia ;  but  though  reinforced  by  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  by  the  Asiatic  cities,  he  effected  little,  and  his  successor 
Dercyllidas,  being  personally  hostile  to  Phamabazus,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Tissaphemes,  b.  c.  399.  By  this  means 
he  gained  over  many  of  the  JSolian  cities,  and  then  went  to 
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ChersonesuB  to  protect  the  Greek  towns  there  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  Thracians.  The  liberation  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia  was  carried  on  vigorously,  but  at  the  same  time  Phama- 
bazus  and  Tissapbernes  became  reconciled,  and  their  united 
forces  met  the  Greeks  on  the  north  of  the  Maeander.  No  battle, 
however,  was  fought,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  in  b.  c.  397, 
to  enable  both  parties  to  consider  the  terms  of  peace  proposed 
by  Dercyllidas,  who  demanded  the  independence  of  the  Greek 
towns.  The  satraps  consented  to  this,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  armies  and  governors  should  be  withdrawn  from  them. 
8.  While  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas  were  engaged  on 
the  coasts  of  Asia,  the  Spartan  king  Agis  was  carrying  on  a 
war  against  Elis,  which  lasted  for  two  years,  b.  c.  399  and 
398,  and  at  the  end  of  which  Elis  was  compelled  to  demolish 
its  fortifications,  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  towns 
in  Triphylia,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Sparta.  Soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace  Agis  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Agesilaus,  the  most  intelligent  ruler  in  the  whole 
history  of  Sparta,  b.  c.  398.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign 
a  conspiracy  of  the  poor,  headed  by  one  Cinadon,  was  formed 
against  the  few  wealthy  Spartans.  It  was  thwarted  solely 
by  the  prudence  and  circumspection  of  Agesilaus,  but  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  it  were  not  removed,  and  the  evil 
continued  to  increase.  Soon  after  this,  information  was  received 
at  Sparta  of  fresh  preparations  of  Persia  against  the  Greeks, 
and  Agesilaus,  accompanied  by  Lysander,  set  out  with  a  large 
force  for  Asia,  and  arrived  at  Ephesus.  Tissaphemes,  not 
yet  feeling  sufficiently  prepared,  concluded  a  truce  with 
Agesilaus,  promising  to  ask  for  the  king's  sanction  to  the 
independence  of  the  Greek  cities  ;  but  his  real  object  was  to 
gain  time  and  to  collect  his  forces.  Lysander,  whose  ambition 
became  offensive  to  Agesilaus,  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont. 
When  at  length  Tissapbernes  threw  aside  the  mask,  Agesilaus 
also  obtained  reinforcements  and  marched  into  Phrygia,  a  por- 
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tion  of  which  he  laid  waste ;  but  nothing  of  importanoe  was 
achieved.  During  a  second  invasion,  a  battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sardes,  in  which  Agesilaus  gained  a 
complete  yietory.  In  consequence  of  this,  Tissaphemes  was 
deposed,  and  his  successor  Tithraustes  put  him  to  death. 
The  new  satrap  then  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Spartan 
king,  and  by  a  large  bribe  induced  him  to  direct  his  arms 
against  Fhamabazus.  Agesilaus  was  also  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Spartan  navy,  which  was  fomished  by  the  Asiatic 
cities,  and  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys,  but 
he  transferred  this  office  to  Pisander,  his  wife's  brother,  a  bold 
but  inexperienced  man,  b.  c.  395.  Agesilaus  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  operations  against  Fhamabazus,  and  advanced 
so  far  into  the  interior,  that  he  began  making  preparations 
for  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  But 
this  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect,  for  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  he  was  summoned  to  return  to  Greece,  b.  c.  394* 
9.  During  the  successful  enterprises  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia, 
Tithraustes  had  contrived,  by  means  of  Persian  gold,  to  stir 
up  the  Greeks  against  Sparta,  in  the  hope  that  this  might 
be  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy  as 
Agesilaus.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos, 
and  Athens,  formed  a  league  against  Sparta,  which  had 
rendered  itself  odious  to  all  the  Greeks,  because  its  harmosts, 
or  governors  of  cities,  everywhere  acted  like  tyrants,  although 
the  Spartans  boasted  of  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece  from 
the  tyranny  of  Athens.  Hostilities  were  commenced  between 
the  Locrians  and  the  Phocians,  the  former  of  whom  were 
supported  by  Thebes,  while  the  latter  applied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance.  A  Spartan  army,  commanded  by  Lysander, 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  on  its  passage  through 
Boeotia  made  an  attack  upon  Haliartos,  B.C.  395.  The 
Thebans  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  Lysander  was 
dain«     This  was  the  first  battle  in  the  war  commonly  called 
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the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian  war.  Soon  after  the  battle,  the 
Spartan  king  PauBanias  also  arrived,  but  on  finding  what  had 
happened,  he  retreated — a  step  which  brought  upon  him  a 
capital  charge,  and  obliged  him  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  exile  at  Tegea.  The  confederates  now  held  a 
ooDgress  at  Corinth  to  deliberate  about  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  war ;  and  the  alliance  was  readily  joined  by  the 
Enboeans,  Leucadians,  Acamanians,  Ambracians,  and  Chal- 
cidians.  Several  important  places  were  wrested  from  Sparta, 
or  induced  to  revolt.  While  the  power  of  Sparta  was  thus 
sinking  in  Greece,  the  king  of  Persia  intrusted  Conon,  an 
able  Athenian  exile,  with  unlimited  power  to  equip  a  fleet 
against  her.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Agesilaus  was 
ordered  to  return  home  from  Asia.  He  obeyed  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  in  thirty  days  reached  Oreece  by  the  same  road 
which  Xerxes  had  once  traversed.  Before  his  arrival  in 
Boeotia  the  war  had  already  broken  out.  The  Corinthians 
and  their  allies,  preventing  the  Spartan  army  from  march- 
ing  northward,  were  assembled  at  Nemea,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  there  in  which  the  Spartans  gained  the  victory. 
Agesilaus,  having  received  information  of  it  at  Amphipolis, 
continued  his  march  southward  amidst  great  difiBculties. 
Late  in  the  summer  of  b.  g.  394  he  reached  Boeotia,  and  there 
was  met  by  the  distressing  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  death  of  Pisander.  This  defeat  had  been 
sustained  off  Cnidos,  and  its  consequences  were  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  reviving  power  of  Athens.  A  few  days 
later  a  battle  was  fought  between  Agesilaus  and  the  con- 
federates on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  in  the  plain  of 
Coroneia.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  rage  and  hatred, 
each  party  being  bent  upon  destroying  the  other ;  but  in  the 
end  Agesilaus  was  victorious,  and  having  dedicated  to  the 
Delphic  god  one  hundred  talents  of  the  booty  made  in  Asia, 
be  went  home  and  disbanded  his  army. 

10,  After  this  the  war  was  continued  by  means  of  ravag- 
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ing  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Corinth,  where  the  exasper- 
ation rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  all  who  were  known  to  wish  for 
peace  were  massacred.  But  a  few  who  had  escaped  opened  the 
gates  of  Lechaeon,  the  Corinthian  port-town,  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  forthwith  demolished  a  part  of  its  walls,  b.  c.  393. 
The  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Corinthian  territory, 
bnt  Corinth,  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  Iphicrates  and  his  pel- 
tasts,  maintained  itself  successfully  against  the  Spartans  under 
Agesilaus,  and  even  recovered  several  places  which  had  been  lost. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  delivered 
from  their  Spartan  governors,  and  joined  Phamabazus  and 
Conon,  both  of  whom  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  393  sailed  with  a 
fleet  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  spreading  devastation  wherever 
they  landed,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  Cythera. 
Phamabazus  supplied  the  Greeks  with  subsidies  against 
Sparta,  and  even  consented  to  Conon's  plan  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Athens.  The  work  of  restoration  was  carried  on 
with  such  vigour,  that  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  392  it  was  com- 
pleted.  The  maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  at  an  end,  and 
Athens  was  fast  recovering  her  former  supremacy.  But  the 
Spartans  resolved  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  Conon,  or,  if 
possible,  to  ruin  him  by  intrigues.  The  crafty  Antalcidas 
accordingly  was  sent  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  Tiribazus, 
a  Persian  satrap,  by  which  the  Asiatic  cities  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  king  of  Persia ;  but  the  islands  and  the  cities  in 
Greece  were  to  be  free  and  independent.  The  satrap  was 
pleased  with  the  scheme,  though  it  was  opposed  by  Conon  and 
other  envoys,  who  had  likewise  gone  to  Asia.  In  order  to 
enable  the  Spartans  to  compel  the  other  Greek  states  to  yield, 
Tiribazus  advanced  them  money  to  build  a  fleet,  and  Conon 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians.  He  made  his  escape  soon 
after,  but  took  no  further  part  in  the  war,  and  died  in 
Cyprus.  But  after  a  short  time  quarrels  among  the  Persian 
satraps  induced  them  to  change  their  policy,  so  that  Sparta 
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had  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Persians,  while  Athens 
was  flavoured  by  them. 

11.  Meanwhile,  the  Spartans  gained  some  advantages  in 
Acamania,  which  country  they  compelled  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  them,  b.  c.  390;  and  the  Spartan  Teleutias  was  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  Athenians  from  reaping  benefit  from 
a  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  which  the  popular  party  had  gained  the  upper  hand. 
These  circumstances  alarmed  the  Athenians  not  a  little,  and 
they  once  more  sent  out  the  aged  Thrasybulus  with  a  fleet. 
He  first  gained  considerable  advanti^s  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  in  the  ^gean,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bhodes,  but  was 
taken  by  surprise  in  his  camp  at  Aspendos  and  killed.  Owing 
to  the  fall  of  this  brave  man,  whose  place  was  supplied 
by  the  reckless  and  effeminate  Agyrrhius,  the  Spartans 
recovered  their  losses  on  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  until 
they  were  defeated  in  b.  c.  389  by  Iphicrates  at  Abydos.  In 
the  year  following  they  made  themselves  masters  of  JSgina, 
and  harassed  the  Attic*  territory.  While  these  things  were 
occurring  in  Greece,  Antalcidas  again  went  to  Asia,  determined 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Persia,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  At 
the  same  time  he  increased  the  naval  power  of  Sparta,  and  did 
much  injury  to  the  commerce  between  Athens  and  the  Euxine. 
These  circumstances  led  the  Athenians  also  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  peace,  and  their  allies,  the  Argives  and  Corinthians, 
being  tired  of  the  war,  likewise  sent  envoys  to  Tiribazus. 
With  the  consent  of  these  ambassadors  a  peace  was  concluded 
on  the  following  terms: — That  the  cities  in  Asia  and  the  islands 
of  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus  should  belong  to  the  king  of  Persia; 
but  that  all  other  Greek  towns,  large  and  small,  should  be 
independent,  with  the  exception  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  arid  Scyros, 
which  should,  as  of  old,  belong  to  the  Athenians.  This  peace, 
called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  concluded  in  b.  c.  387. 
The  Thebans  and  Argives  were  not  inclined  to  comply  with 
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its  tenns,  according  to  which  they  ought  to  have  set  free  the 
towns  in  their  respective  territories,  over  which  they  had 
hitherto  exercised  the  supremacy.  But  they  were  compelled 
by  threats  to  yield.  Sparta,  however,  which  ought  to  have 
been  foremost  in  emancipating  the  towns  of  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia,  retained  its  sovereignty  over  them,  while  it  sacrificed 
the  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Oreeks,  to  secure  which  so 
many  battles  had  been  fought  against  the  barbarians  during 
the  last  hundred  years. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALCIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

CHAERONEIA. 

1.  The  object  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  was  to  divide 
all  Oreece  into  a  large  number  of  small  independent  states ; 
but  that  object  was  never  completely  attained.  Sparta  itself 
not  only  refused  to  resign  its  supremacy  over  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia,  but  openly  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece.  The 
small  towns,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  were 
naturally  subjugated  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  In 
the  quarrels  which  thus  arose,  Sparta  took  a  dishonest  part, 
and  fostering  dissension,  turned  it  to  its  own  advantage  by 
subduing  both  small  and  great.  In  this  manner  the  Man- 
tineans  became  subject  to  Sparta.  The  city  was  destroyed 
and  its  inhabitants  were  distributed  among  four  open  villages, 
B.  c.  385.  In  B.  c.  384,  Phlius  experienced  a  similar  fate, 
and  Sparta  by  violence  established  her  supremacy  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, Argos  alone  maintaining  its  independence.  But  not  satis- 
fied with  this  she  assumed  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  the  most  distant  parts  of  Greece.  A  coalition  was  then  form- 
ing in  the  north,  of  which  Olynthos  was  the  head ;  and  a  report 
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that  Athens  and  Boeotia  purposed  to  join  it,  induced  the 
Spartans  at  once  to  send  out  Eudamidas  with  two  thousand  meni 
who  took  possession  of  Potidaea.  The  war,  of  which  this  was 
the  commencement,  is  called  the  Olynthian,  and  lasted  firom 
B.  c.  383  to  379.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Eudamidas, 
the  great  army  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  followed  under 
Phoebidas.  On  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  the  oligarchical  party 
of  Thebes  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Phoebidas,  and 
Ismenias,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  was  arrested. 
Sparta  sanctioned  this  act  of  base  treason,  and  Ismenias  was 
put  to  death.  But  about  three  hundred  men  of  the  popular 
party  escaped  to  Athens,  one  of  whom  was  Pelopidas,  the 
future  deliverer  of  his  country.  Epaminondas,  the  friend  of 
Pelopidas,  though  belonging  to  the  same  party,  was  left 
unmolested,  because  he  had  neither  wealth  nor  rank  to  make 
him  formidable. 

2.  The  war  against  Olynthos  was  at  first  imFuccessfuI,  until 
in  B.  c.  381,  Agesipolis,  with  a  fresh  army  and  numerous  rein- 
forcements, gave  a  different  turn  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
compelled  the  Olynthians  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
walls.  But  Agesipolis  died  the  year  after,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  Polybiades,  who  continued  the  siege,  and 
in  the  end  forced  the  Olynthians  by  famine  to  sue  for  peace. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  in  which  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta  was  recognised,  b.  c.  379.  Sparta  had  now  reached 
the  height  of  her  power ;  all  opposition  was  crushed,  and  Argos 
and  Corinth  were  as  yet  too  exhausted  to  venture  upon  a 
fresh  war.  But  this  year  of  Sparta's  greatest  prosperity  was 
at  the  same  time  the  beginning  of  her  downfall. 

3.  Pelopidas  in  his  exile  had  been  forming  plans  of  deli- 
vering his  country,  and  with  a  small  number  of  fellow-exiles 
he  entered  Thebes  by  night  in  disguise ;  and  being  there 
joined  by  Charon,  they  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  the  leaders 
of  the  oligarchy  and  put  them  to  death.     The  citizens  were 
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then  called  out  to  assert  their  freedom.  At  daybreak  all  the 
Thebans  assembled  in  arms,  and  an  Athenian  army,  which  had 
been  waiting  on  the  frontier,  hastened  to  Thebes  to  assist  the 
popular  party.  The  Spartan  harmost  withdrew  to  the  Cad- 
mea,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate ;  he  and  his  garrison 
were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt^  but  those  Thebans  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  betraying  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  were  put  to  death.  The  Spartans  on  hearing  the 
tidings  of  these  events,  resolved  to  reduce  Thebes  by  force  of 
arms,  and  thus  commenced  the  Theban  war,  which  lasted  ^r 
many  years,  from  b.  c.  378  to  362.  During  this  war,  in  which 
all  Greece  took  part,  Thebes  recovered  the  supremacy  of 
Boeotia,  and  under  Epaminondas  even  gained  that  of  all 
Greece;  while  Athens  recovered  her  maritime  ascendancy. 
By  this  war,  too,  Greece  weakened  herself  so  much,  that  sub- 
sequently she  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Macedonians. 

4.  In  the  beginning  of  B.C.  378,  Cleombrotus  invaded 
Boeotia,  but  committed  no  act  of  hostility  against  Thebes ;  and 
the  Athenians,  who  from  fear  began  to  think  of  renouncing 
their  alliance  with  Thebes,  were  induced  only  by  a  stratagem 
to  remain  faithful.  They  then  earnestly  prepared  for  war 
against  Sparta,  and  concluded  alliances  not  only  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, but  with  the  most  powerful  maritime  towns,  such  as 
Chios,  Byzantium,  Ehodes,  Mytilene,  and  a  large  number  of 
others.  Athens  was  at  the  head  of  this  new  confederacy,  and  had 
the  supreme  command  in  the  war ;  but  every  allied  state  had 
a  separate  vote.  The  Athenian  navy  was  gradually  increased 
to  three  hundred  sail,  and  the  moderation  and  wisdom  displayed 
by  the  Athenians  in  their  new  position  secured  to  them  the 
confidence  of  the  confederates.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  and  ravaged  Boeotia, 
but  nothing  of  any  consequence  was  effected,  for  the  Thebans 
remained  behind  their  fortifications;  in  the  third  year  the 
Lacediemonians  were  repulsed  by  the^Athenians  in  attempt* 
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ing  to  march  thioagli  the  pasBes  of  Cithaeroo.  Meanwhile, 
Pelofadas  had  formed  and  trained  an  excelleiii  arm v  at  ThebeSi 
the  most  iUostrious  part  of  which,  the  sacred  band,  consisted 
of  a  body  of  the  most  patriotic  yonng  men.  The  SpartanSi 
after  being  baffled  by  the  Athenians,  built  a  fleet  partly  to 
operate  against  Athens,  and  partly  to  transport  their  troops 
into  Boeotia,  bat  it  was  destroyed  off  Xaxos  by  the  Athenian 
Chabrias  in  b.  c.  376 ;  and  to  prevent  the  Peloponnesians 
from  sending  forces  against  Boeotia,  the  Athenians,  sending 
Timothens  with  a  fleet  ronnd  Pelopoimesos,  gained  possession 
of  Cythera,  and  induced  Cephallenia,  Acamania,  and  several 
Epirot  tribes  to  join  the  Athenian  confederacy.  By  this  means 
Boeotia  escaped  being  again  harassed  and  ravaged  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  Thebes  established  her  supremacy  over  the 
Boeotian  towns,  which  was  completed  in  b.  c.  375,  when  the 
influence  of  Sparta  was  broken  in  a  battle  near  Orchomenos. 
5.  The  success  of  Thebes  excited  fears  and  alarm  at 
Athens,  and  led  to  a  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  on 
the  tmderstanding  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
shoald  be  carried  into  effect  Thebes,  guided  by  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas,  refused  to  become  a  party  to  this  peace, 
and  the  Boeotian  towns  which  still  asserted  their  independ- 
ence, soch  as  Plataeae,  Thespiae,  and  Oichomenos,  were  razed 
to  the  g^und.  The  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  did 
not  indeed  last  long,  but  Athens  pursued  an  independent 
oonrse,  leaving  Sparta  to  continue  the  war  against  Thebes. 
In  the  other  parts  of  Greece  the  intestine  struggles  between 
oligarchy  and  democracy  were  continued  or  recommenced  with 
the  same  fierceness  as  during  the  Peloponneaan  war,  and  as 
the  oligarchs  were  no  longer  supported  by  Sparta,  the  demo- 
cratic party  almost  everywhere  gained  the  upper  hand.  At 
Zacynthos,  where  the  popular  party  was  aided  by  Timothens, 
the  Spartans  were  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  support  the 
oligarchs;   they  were  at  the  same  time  besieging  Goicyia 
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likewise  in  aid  of  their  partizans,  and  before  Iphicrates, 
who  succeeded  Timotheus,  could  reach  the  island,  the  Spar- 
tans had  been  defeated,  and  their  fleet,  from  fear  of  the 
Athenians,  had  retreated  to  Leucas,  b.  c.  373.  But  Iphi- 
crates nevertheless  continued  the  war  with  great  success,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  beginning  operations  against  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  negotiations  for  peace  were  again  commenced. 
The  terms  proposed  by  the  king  of  Persia,  who  now  acted 
the  part  of  a  mediator  among  the  Greeks,  were  again  those 
of  Antalcidas,  and  were  accepted  by  both  Athens  and  Sparta, 
but  Thebes  was  excluded  because  it  refused  to  set  the  Boeo- 
tian towns  free. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  the 
Spartan  king  Cleombrotus  marched  into  Boeotia,  and  in  b.  c. 
371  the  Thebans,  without  any  allies,  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Leuctra  against  an  army  far  more  numerous  than  their  own. 
But  they  were  commanded  by  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
and  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  for  Cleombrotus  was  killed, 
and  with  him  four  hundred  Spartans  and  upwards  of  three 
thousand  Laconians.  The  victory  was  owing  to  the  pru- 
dence and  courage  of  Epaminondas,  who  on  that  day  gave 
the  first  signal  proof  of  his  skill  as  a  military  commander. 
Sparta  in  this  battle  lost  her  military  glory  and  her  power ;  her 
supremacy  in  Peloponnesus  was  gone,  and  the  Arcadians  were 
the  first  that  began  to  assert  their  independence.  Mantineia  was 
rebuilt ;  all  the  Arcadian  states  united  themselves  into  one,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  found  a  capital,  which  was  forthwith  com- 
menced, and  received  the  name  of  Megalopolis.  The  Spartans 
indeed  endeavoured  to  check  the  growth  of  this  new  state, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  Arcadians  expected  support  from 
Thebes,  which  strengthened  itself  by  alliances  with  the  Pho- 
cians,  Euboeans,  Locrians,  Acamanians,  and  others,  and  then 
invaded  Peloponnesus,  in  b.  c.  369,  under  the  command  of 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.     In  Peloponnesus  they  were 
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joined  by  the  Arcadians,  Arg^yes,  and  Eleans,  and  an  army 
of  Beven  thousand  men  marched  against  Sparta.  Never  had  an 
enemy  been  so  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  in  their  alarm 
the  Spartans  would  even  have  enlisted  their  slaves,  had  they 
not  been  afraid  of  them.  As  the  first  attack  on  the  city  pro- 
duced no  efiect,  Epaminondas  proceeded  southward  as  far  as 
Helos  and  Gythion,  which  he  set  on  fire.  Large  numbers  of 
Helots  and  Spartan  subjects  flocked  to  his  standard.  But  the 
severest  blow  he  inflicted  upon  his  enemies  consisted  in  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  Messenia.  He  invited  the 
Messenians  from  all  parts  of  Greece  to  return  to  their  ancient 
homes,  and  began  building  the  capital  of  Messene  at  the  foot  of 
Ithome,  which  became  its  citadel.  All  this  was  accomplished 
in  less  than  three  months,  after  which  Epaminondas  returned 
to  Boeotia,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  369. 

7.  Sparta  in  her  distress  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance, 
and  the  Athenians,  with  their  wonted  generosity,  sent  Iphi- 
crates  into  Peloponnesus ;  a  treaty  was  at  the  same  time 
concluded  between  the  two  cities,  according  to  which  the 
supreme  command  should  belong  to  each  alternately.  But 
Iphicrates  was  not  able  to  cut  off  the  return  of  Epaminondas 
from  Peloponnesus,  as  he  had  hoped.  In  the  year  b.  c.  368 
Epaminondas  made  a  second  expedition  against  Sparta.  The 
Isthmus  was  occupied  by  Athenian  and  Peloponnesian  forces, 
but  Epaminondas  defeated  them  and  forced  his  way  into  the 
peninsula,  where,  being  joined  by  his  allies,  he  ravaged  the  terri- 
tories of  several  towns  attached  to  Sparta,  and  compelled  others 
to  surrender.  In  the  meantime  Sparta  received  succour  from 
Dionysins,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily;  and  Arcadia,  in  consequence  of 
its  ambition  or  arrogance,  found  itself  forsaken  by  Thebes. 
While  the  condition  of  Sparta  was  thus  somewhat  improved, 
proposals  of  peace  arrived  from  the  king  of  Persia ;  but  they 
were  not  listened  to,  and  Thebes  peremptorily  declared  that  she 

would  not  give  up  her  supremacy  over  Boeotia.     The  war 

o2 
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therfore  continued,  although  another  enemy  had  arisen  in  the 
north,  against  whom  Thebes  had  to  direct  a  part  of  her  forces. 
Jason  of  Fherae  in  Thessaly,  being  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Thessalian  towns,  and  seeing  the  distracted  state  of  Oreece, 
formed  the  scheme  of  raising  himself  to  the  supremacy  of  all  the 
Greek  states.  With  this  view  he  interfered  in  the  war  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta;  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  b.c. 
370,  he  was  assassinated.  His  two  successors  were  likewise 
murdered  in  rapid  succession.  Alexander,  who  then  succeeded 
to  the  tyrannis  of  Fherae  and  to  the  command  of  the  Thessalian 
towns,  attacked  Macedonia,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  king 
Alexander,  whose  brother  Philip  he  received  as  a  hostage. 
In  B.C.  368  Felopidas  invaded  Thessaly,  but  was  made  pri- 
soner. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Thebans  sent  an  army  into 
Thessaly  to  obtain  his  liberation,  for  Alexander  of  Fherae 
was  assisted  by  the  Athenians ;  but  Epaminondas  in  a  second 
campaign  gained  his  end.  Some  years  later,  Felopidas  again 
entered  Thessaly  to  assist  the  towns  against  their  cruel  tyrant, 
but  he  fell  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Cynoscephalae ;  the  Thebans, 
however,  gained  the  victory,  and  compelled  the  tyrant  to 
restore  independence  to  the  Thessalian  towns,  and  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  b.  c.  364. 

8.  Meanwhile  the  Arcadian  state  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end  ;  it  had  carried  on  the  war  against  Sparta  single-handed ; 
but  the  Spartans,  with  the  reinforcements  from  Syracuse, 
defeated  the  Arcadians  in  b.  c.  367,  in  a  battle  in  which  ten 
thousand  Arcadians  are  said  to  have  fallen,  while  the  Spartans 
did  not  lose  a  single  man.  In  the  year  after  this  battle, 
B.  c.  366,  Epaminondas  invaded  Peloponnesus  for  the  third 
time  ;  but  the  few  advantages  he  gained  were  soon  lost  again. 
In  the  year  following  the  Arcadians,  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
brave  leader,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Athens  against 
Thebes,  and  this  led  several  of  the  minor  states  to  think  about 
peace,  but  a  war,  which  broke  out  in  b.  c.  365,  between  Arcadia 
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and  EUb,  destroyed  all  hopes  of  it.  The  Arcadians  invaded 
and  ravaged  the  country  of  Elis ;  but  Sparta  then  allied  her- 
self with  Elis,  and  in  the  next  year,  when  the  Arcadians 
renewed  their  inroad,  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  with  an 
auxiliary  force.  The  Arcadians,  by  their  superiority  in 
numbers,  defeated  both  hostile  armies,  and  even  took  posses- 
sion of  Olympia,  The  treasures  of  its  temple,  however,  soon 
led  the  Arcadians  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  some  wishing 
to  employ  them  in  paying  the  armies,  while  others  were  un- 
willing to  give  them  up.  But  both  parties  appeared  to  be  will- 
ing to  come  to  an  understanding  and  arrange  matters  amicably, 
when  suddenly  the  Theban  commander,  who  was  present, 
arrested  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  who  had 
supported  the  opim'on,  that  the  treasures  should  be  spent  upon 
the  army.  Mantineia,  which  had  been  at  the  head  of  that 
party,  keenly  felt  the  insult,  and  called  on  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  assert  their  independence  of  Thebes.  But  Epami- 
nondas  was  already  approaching  with  an  army.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  Euboeans  and  Thessalians,  and  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus he  was  joined  by  the  Messenians,  Argives,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  several  Arcadian  towns.  The  army  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  was  encamped  at  Mantineia. 
After  several  petty  and  unsuccessful  skirmishes,  Epaminondas 
resolved  to  venture  upon  a  decisive  battle,  which  was  fought 
in  the  summer  of  b.  g.  362  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia. 
His  attack  was  so  vehement  that  the  enemy  was  overpowered 
at  the  first  onset,  and  put  to  flight.  But  Epaminondas  him- 
self was  mortally  wounded,  a  spear  having  pierced  his  breast : 
he  wonld  not  allow  the  weapon  to  be  extracted  from  the 
wound,  until  he  was  assured  that  the  victory  was  won. 
After  this  was  done  he  expired.  The  consequence  of  this 
battle,  one  of  the  greatest  in  Greek  history,  was  that  Thebes 
sank  from  the  lofty  position  she  had  for  some  time  occupied,  for 
her  greatness  had  been  owing  solely  to  Felopidas  and  Epami- 
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nondas ;  but  the  power  of  Sparta  was  likewise  broken.  Both 
parties  were  weakened  and  exhausted,  and  remained  quiet  for 
a  time  ;  but  peace  was  not  concluded  until  the  year  follow- 
ing, B.  c.  361,  when  independence  was  secured  to  the  Mes- 
senians.  Sparta  alone  could  not  bring  herself  to  be  a  party 
to  it.  In  the  same  year  she  was  deprived  of  her  great  hero 
Agesilaus.  He  had  gone  with  an  army  to  Egypt  to  support 
a  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Persia,  and  on  his  return,  laden 
with  booty,  he  died  at  a  place  on  the  Libyan  coast. 

9.  During  the  period  which  had  just  elapsed,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Formerly 
the  citizens  of  every  little  state  had  joyfully  tendered  their 
service  whenever  their  country  stood  in  need  of  it,  but  it  had 
now  become  a  regular  custom  to  engage  mercenaries  to  fight  the 
battles,  while  the  citizens  remained  at  home  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life.  This  new  system  was  accom- 
panied by  all  the  evils  that  usually  follow  in  its  train,  espe- 
cially when  a  state  is  poor,  as  was  then  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  Greek  republics.  Athens,  however,  although  in  many 
respects  she  was  not  better  than  other  states,  still  retained  a 
vitality,  and  at  times  displayed  an  energy  which  are  truly 
astonishing,  and  show  that  her  citizens  had  not  become  quite 
imworthy  of  those  ancestors  who  fought  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis.  But  though  we  must  admit  this,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ancient  feeling  of  national 
honour  had  disappeared  at  Athens,  for^  the  demagogues  be- 
trayed and  sold  their  country,  fully  knowing  what  they  were 
doing,  and  the  people  looked  on  with  indifference,  being  bent 
only  on  pleasure  and  amusement.  While  all  the  states  of 
Greece  were  more  or  less  in  this  condition,  a  power  was 
rising  in  the  north  and  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism, 
which  in  the  end  crushed  the  liberty  of  Greece.  That  power 
was  Macedonia. 

10.  AncientMaoedonia,aboutthetimeof  Philip,  extended 
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in  the  sonth  as  far  as  moDDt  Olympus  and  the  Cambnnian 
range  of  mountains,  in  the  east  to  the  river  Strymon;  in 
the  north  and  west  the  boundary  line  cannot  be  accurately 
marked;  but  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  greatly  ex- 
tended his  kingdom.  The  country  forms  a  plain  somewhat 
resembling  an  amphitheatre,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
high  mountains,  but  intersected  by  lower  ranges  of  hills, 
which  form  wide  valleys  stretching  from  the  sea-coast  to  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  These  valleys  were 
as  fertile  as  the  best  parts  of  Greece ;  the  heights  were  richly 
wooded,  and  well  adapted  for  pasture  land ;  and  several  of 
them  were  rich  in  metals  of  every  description.  It  has  already 
been  remarked,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  all 
probability  Pelasgians,  mixed  with  Illyrians,  and  that  the 
Greeks  usually  called  them  barbaHans.  The  ruling  dynasty, 
however,  claimed  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin,  and  traced  their 
descent  to  Caranus,  a  brother  of  the  Heracleid  king  Fheidon 
of  Argos.  The  kingly  dignity  was  never  abolished  in  Mace- 
donia, but  maintained  itself  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times. 
The  history  of  the  kingdom,  from  its  foundation  down  to  the 
accession  of  Archelaus  in  b.  c.  413,  is  almost  buried  in  obscu- 
rity. The  country  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  several 
princes  who  were  frequently  at  war  with  one  another.  Arche- 
laus, who  reigned  from  b.  c.  413  to  399,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  Macedonia,  by  building  fortresses,  making 
roads,  and  increasing  the  armies.  He  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  art  and  literature,  and  did  much  to  introduce 
Hellenic  culture  among  his  subjects.  He  appears  to  have  been 
murdered  by  his  own  friend  Craterus,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Orestes,  who  being  a  minor,  was  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  A^ropus.  During  the  first  four  years  A^ropus  was 
faithful  to  his  ward,  but  during  the  last  two  he  reigned  alone, 
and  was  succeeded  in  b.  c.  394  by  his  son  Pausanias,  who 
was  assassinated  the  very  year  of  his  accession  by  Amyntas 
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IL  This  last  occnpied  the  throne  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years,  from  b.c.  393  to  369.  Amyntas  sided  with 
the  Spartans  in  their  war  against  Olynthos  and  its  con- 
federacy. He  also  connected  himself  with  Jason,  the  tyrant 
of  Pherae,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians, 
with  whom  he  sympathised  in  their  hatred  of  Olynthos  and 
of  Thebes.  Under  him  the  seat  of  government  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  from  the  ancient  capital  of  Mgeae 
(Edessa)  to  Fella.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  b.  c.  369, 
leaving  behind  him  three  legitimate  sons,  Alexander,  Perdicf 
cas,  and  the  great  Philip.  Alexander,  the  eldest,  seems  to 
have  reigned  for  two  years ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  Alexander  of  Pherae,  a  usurper  of  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Alorites  arose.  Pelopidas  the  Theban  being  called 
upon  to  mediate  between  them,  left  Alexander  on  the  throne, 
but  took  several  hostages  with  him  to  Thebes.  One  of 
these  hostages  is  said  to  have  been  the  king's  youngest  brother 
Philip.  But  no  sooner  had  Pelopidas  lefi;  Macedonia  than 
Alexander  was  murdered,  b.  c.  367.  Ptolemy  Alorites  now 
took  possession  of  the  supreme  power ;  but  Pausanias,  a  new 
pretender,  brought  him  into  great  difficulties,  from  which  he 
was  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  Iphicrates,  who  established 
Perdiccas,  the  second  son  of  Amyntas,  on  the  throne,  while 
Ptolemy  retained  the  substance  of  power  under  the  title  of 
regent.  The  partizans  of  the  late  king  again  invoked  the 
interference  of  Pelopidas  against  him,  but  he  maintained 
himself  in  his  position,  and  concluding  a  treaty  with  Thebes, 
he  gave  up  the  alliance  with  Athens.  He  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power  until  b.  c.  364,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  young  king  Perdiccas,  who  now  reigned  in  his  own 
name  until  b.  c.  359.  The  history  of  this  latter  period  of  his 
reign  is  very  obscure,  and  we  only  know  that  he  was  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  Athens  on  account  of  Amphipolis,  and 
th«l  he  patronized  and  invited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent 
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Oreek  philosophers  and  men  of  letters.     He  was  killed  in  a 
war  against  the  Illyrians. 

11.  Philip,  his  brother,  who  was  living  at  Thebes 
as  a  hostage,  now  made  his  escape  to  Macedonia,  to  esta- 
blish his  claims  to  the  throne.  The  kingdom  was  in  a 
most  perilous  condition :  it  was  threatened  by  the  victorious 
Illyrians,  who  had  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  by  other  neighbouring  tribes.  In  addition  to  this, 
Philip  was  opposed  by  two  pretenders,  Pausanias  and  Argaeus, 
the  former  of  whom  was  supported  by  the  Thracians,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Athenians.  Pausanias  was  induced  by  Philip's 
liberality  to  give  up  his  claims,  and  Argaeus  with  his  allies 
was  defeated  near  Methone.  The  towns  on  the  Thracian 
coast  were  the  cause  of  the  first  conflict  between  him  and  the 
Athenians,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  maintain  or  increase 
their  maritime  power.  But  their  successful  days  were  gone ; 
their  fleet  under  Leosthenes  was  defeated  by  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  and  they  were  unable  to  prevent  their  ancient  colony 
of  Amphipolis  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians, 
B.  c.  359.  This  was  what  Philip  had  wished,  for  his  object 
was  to  drive  the  Athenians  from  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  own  empire.  The  year  after  this  he  also 
subdued  the  Paeonians,  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  Lake 
Lychnitis.  During  his  residence  at  Thebes,  Philip  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  civilisation  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
although  he  preserved  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own 
country,  he  always  favoured  and  cherished  Oreek  culture. 
With  the  prudence,  cunning,  and  adroitness  of  an  expert 
politician,  he  combined  the  talents  of  a  general,  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  a  soldier,  and  the  generosity  and  liber- 
ality of  a  king.  He  did  not  interfere  with  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  nations  he  conquered,  whence  they  felt  the 
loss  of  their  political  freedom  less  painfully.  His  army,  con- 
sisting of  heavy-armed  infantry,  well-trained  cavalry,  and  his 
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brave  body-guard,  was  far  superior  to  the  mercenary  troops 
employed  at  that  time  by  the  Greek  states,  and  fought  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  their  own  nation.  His  heavy>armed 
soldiers  formed  the  phalanx,  which,  though  somewhat  awk- 
ward, was  irresistible.  Being  in  possession  of  great  wealth, 
he  practised  the  art  of  bribery  as  successfully  as  that  of  arms. 
Promises  and  oaths  were  no  obstacle  to  him,  if  by  their 
violation  he  could  gain  his  own  ends.  Unfortunately  for 
Greece,  Philip  had  at  his  command  the  forces  of  a  united  and 
compact  kingdom,  while  Greece  was  torn  to  pieces  by  party 
spirit,  weakened  by  the  want  of  unity  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  betrayed  by  unprincipled  demagogues  and  orators. 
12.  At  the  time  when  Philip  was  extending  the  frontiers 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  Athens  was  unable 
to  check  his  victorious  progress,  for  she  was  already  engaged 
in  what  is  called  the  Social  War,  against  her  revolted  allies, 
from  B.  c.  357  to  355.  The  allies  were  headed  by  Chios,  and 
with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys  they  ravaged  Imbros,  Lem- 
nos,  and  Samos.  Athens  had  able  commanders  in  Timotheus 
and  Iphicrates,  but  the  enmity  and  short-sightedness  of  Chares, 
a  man  less  able  than  either  of  them,  drove  them  into  exile,  and 
the  command  passed  into  his  hands.  Owing  to  the  negotia- 
tions he  had  entered  into  with  a  revolted  Persian  satrap,  king 
Artaxerxes  II.  threatened  to  support  the  allies  with  a  large 
fleet.  Athens  therefore  ordered  Chares  to  suspend  hostilities, 
and  concluded  a  peace,  in  which  she  lost  her  most  powerful 
allies,  and  with  them  the  best  part  of  her  revenue.  While 
these  things  were  going  on  Philip  of  Macedonia  had  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  where  his  assistance  had  been 
requested  against  the  tyrant  Lycophron  of  Pherae,  the  mur- 
derer and  successor  of  Alexander.  Philip  acted  with  energy, 
and  recovered  freedom  and  independence  for  all  the  Thessalian 
towns,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  supported  him  in  his 
schemes  for  a  long  time.     But  he  did  not  abolish  the  tyrannis 
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at  Pherae,  as  he  saw  that  the  tyrants  also  might  be  useful  to 
him ;  and  it  was  his  connection  with  Pherae  that  opened  to 
him  the  road  to  Greece,  as  Pherae  supported  the  Phocians  in 
the  war  in  which  they  were  soon  afterwards  engaged,  and 
M'hich  is  commonly  called  the  Sacred,  though  it  was  in 
reality  only  a  continuation  of  the  Theban  war.  It  lasted  fur 
ten  years,  from  b.  c.  355  to  346,  and  was  carried  on  with 
unparalleled  exasperation  on  both  sides. 

13.  The  Thebans  had  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
|)06ition  they  still  occupied  among  the  Greek  states  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  the  Phocians.  The  ancient  and  obsolete 
council  of  the  Amphictions  was  thought  a  fit  instrument  to 
accomplish  this  end,  and  an  accusation  was  brought  before  it 
against  the  Phocians  for  having  taken  into  cultivation  a  tract 
of  land  which  had  been  regarded  as  an  accursed  district,  and 
had  until  then  been  a  waste.  The  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tions, according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Thebans,  declared  the 
Phocians  guilty,  and,  demanding  an  exorbitant  fine,  ordered 
them  to  destroy  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  As  the  Pho- 
cians refused  to  obey  the  command,  the  Amphictionic  states 
forthwitli  commenced  hostilities  against  them.  The  Phocians, 
however,  who  had  foreseen  what  now  happened,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Delphic  temple  and  its  treasures.  The 
Thebans  and  Locrians  were  the  first  to  commence  the  war  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  Apollo.  The  brave  Philomelus  was 
the  soul  of  all  the  undertakings  of  the  Phocians,  and  it  was 
by  his  advice  that  they  seized  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
temple,  and  coined  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  thousand- talents 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  For  a  time  Philomelus 
and  his  mercenaries  were  successful,  but  in  the  end  he  was 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Neon,  b.  c.  353,  whereupon 
his  brother  Onomarchus  undertook  the  command,  for  the 
Phocians  were  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last.  Onomarehas 
scrupled  at  nothing,  and  the  sacred  treasures  were  lavishly 
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employed  in  bribing  as  well  in  meeting  the  necessary  ezpen- 
diture.  He  subdued  several  Locrian  towns,  and  even  entered 
Boeotia,  where  he  conquered  Orchomenos. 

14.  Lycophron  of  Pherae  bad  been  gained  over  by  the 
bribes  of  Onomarchus,  and  in  the  struggles  between  the 
Thessalians  and  their  tyrant,  the  Fhocians  had  sent  an  auxi- 
liary force  to  support  Lycophron,  but  had  been  defeated  by 
Philip.  Onomarchus,  however,  soon  after  followed  in  person 
and  routed  Philip  and  the  Thessalians  in  two  battles.  Philip 
then  returned  to  Macedonia  to  collect  a  fresh  army,  with  which 
shortly  after  he  re-appeared  in  Thessaly.  Onomarchus  again 
went  to  the  assistance  of  Lycophron  with  a  large  army. 
A  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Magnesia,  in  which  the 
Macedonians  proclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of  Apollo 
and  gained  the  victory.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  allied  with 
the  Phocians,  and  Onomarchus  perished  in  attempting  to 
reach  the  Athenian  fleet  which  was  stationed  near  Thermo- 
pylae. He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Phayllus,  whom 
Lycophron,  when  obliged  to  give  up  Pherae,  joined  with 
a  large  band  of  mercenaries.  Philip  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  Greece  by  Thermopylae,  but  being  prevented  by 
the  Athenian  fleet,  returned  to  Macedonia.  He  had,  how- 
ever, gained  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
the  great  Athenian  orator  Demosthenes,  who  already  saw 
through  the  king*s  schemes,  directed  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  them  in  his  first  Philippic  speech,  which  he 
delivered  in  b.  c.  352.  Meanwhile  Phayllus  continued  the  war 
with  great  vigour;  but  he  was  repeatedly  beaten  in  Boeotia,  and 
at  last,  in  b.  c.  351,  an  illness  terminated  his  life.  Phalaecus, 
his  successor,  was  at  first  likewise  unsuccessful ;  but  Boeotia 
suffered  fearfully  from  the  repeated  inroads  and  devastations 
of  the  Phocians,  and  notwithstanding  the  Persian  subsidies 
which  Thebes  received,  the  Phocians  in  the  end  defeated 
the  Boeotians  in  a  great  battle  at  Coroneia,  b.  c.  346,  in 
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consequence  of  which  many  Boeotian  towns  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

15.  In  this  distress  the  Thebans  sought  the  assistance  of 
Philip,  who  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  him. 
As  early  as  the  year  b.  c.  353,  the  Olynthians  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Athens,  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip,  who 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Thermopylae,  thinking  the 
Athenians  sufficiently  careless  about  their  allies,  marched 
with  a  large  army  against  Olynthos.  The  terrified  Olynthians 
sent  three  successive  embassies  to  Athens,  and  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  roused  his  countrymen  to  send  auxiliary  forces, 
and  even  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  of  all  the 
Qreeks  against  Macedonia.  However,  nothing  was  able  to  check 
the  king's  progress.  The  Chalcidian  towns  were  conquered  one 
after  another,  and  Olynthos  itself  was  treacherously  delivered  up 
into  his  hands,  and  like  many  other  places  razed  to  the  ground, 
B.  c.  347.  To  lull  Athens  into  security,  Philip  carried  on 
negotiations  for  peace,  while  at  the  same  time  he  continued 
his  conquests  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace.  Demosthenes  exerted 
himself  in  vain  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
designs  of  Philip,  and  even  the  great  orator  himself  was 
deceived  in  the  end.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Thebans 
invited  Philip  to  bring  the  Sacred  War  to  a  close.  The 
Athenians,  who  were  likewise  tired  of  the  war,  and  unable  to 
sustain  any  further  losses,  sent  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  him.  The  king  excluded  the  Phocians 
from  the  negotiations,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  Thebans,  and 
also  retained  possession  of  the  Athenian  colony  of  Amphipolis. 
The  peace  was  accepted  at  Athens,  and  another  embassy 
went  to  Pella  to  obtain  the  king's  signature.  But  the 
ambassadors  were  purposely  detained  while  Philip  continued 
his  conquests  in  Thrace  and  made  fresh  military  prepara- 
tions.    At  length,  however,  he  signed  the  peace  at  Pherae, 
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whither  the  ambassadors  had  followed  him.  But  as  soon  as 
they  left  him,  he  passed  through  Thermopylae  without  meet- 
ing with  any  opposition.  Phalaecus  now  despaired  of  his 
country's  cause,  and,  concluding  peace  with  Philip,  took  his 
departure  for  Peloponnesus.  The  Phocians,  thus  forsaken 
by  their  leader,  surrendered,  on  the  underatanding  that  Philip 
would  exercise  his  influence  with  the  Amphictions  in  their 
behalf;  but  they  were  bitterly  disappointed,  and  the  verdict 
against  them  was  most  merciless  :  the  Phocians  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  league,  their  arms  had  to  be  delivered  up, 
their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  to  live  in 
open  villages  and  to  pay  annually  sixty  talents  to  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  until  the  god  should  be  indemnified.  This  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  by  Theban  and  Macedonian  soldiers, 
and  ten  thousand  Phocians  were  transported  to  colonies  which 
Philip  had  established  in  Thrace.  Many  Boeotian  towns 
which  were  hostile  to  Thebes  were  given  over  to  that  city, 
and  deprived  of  their  walls,  while  a  great  number  of  their 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slaveiy. 

16.  Philip  had  now  gained  one  important  step  towards 
the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  was  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
for  he  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Amphic- 
tionic  league,  and  obtained  the  superintendence  of  the  Delphic 
temple  with  the  presidency  at  the  Pythian  games.  The 
terrible  fate  of  the  Phocians  alarmed  the  Athenians  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  their  fears  were  allayed  by  the  fair  inten- 
tions which  the  bribed  ^schines  ascribed  to  Philip,  and  as 
Athens  was  not  in  a  condition  to  commence  hostilities,  even 
Demosthenes,  in  the  end,  advised  his  countrymen  to  keep 
peace,  and  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
tions. During  the  whole  period  of  the  Sacred  War,  Sparta 
had  been  engaged  in  a  contest  in  the  hope  of  recovering  her 
supremacy  in  Peloponnesus.  With  this  view  she  waged  war 
against  Megalopolis  and  Argos ;  and  against  the  latter  city, 
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whicli  was  supported  by  Thebes,  sbe  was  very  successful. 
At  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War,  in  b.  g.  346,  hostilities  were 
still  going  on;  Philip's  gold  had  found  its  way  even  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  a  Macedonian  party  was  formed  in 
several  cities,  and  Sparta  apprehended  an  invasion  of  the 
peninsula.  Athens,  also  dreading  this,  endeavoured  to  deprive 
the  king  of  every  pretext  for  interfering  by  bringing  about 
a  peace  among  the  Peloponnesian  states.  In  the  meantime 
Demosthenes  convinced  the  Athenians  that  Philip  had  never 
honestly  wished  for  peace,  and  that  all  his  pretensions  were 
mere  blinds,  his  object  being  to  crush  the  democratic  consti- 
tution of  Athens  and  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece.  As  the 
king  had  his  agents  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  he 
was  enabled  for  a  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  matters, 
and  not  only  established  colonies,  embellished  his  capital,  and 
vigorously  worked  the  mines  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but 
subdued  Illyricum  and  Thessaly.  He  then  made  himself 
master  of  Ambracia,  but  was  prevented  from  advancing  further 
south  in  that  quarter  by  the  precautions  of  Athens.  He  con- 
tinued however  his  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where 
again  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Athenians,  but  nothing 
was  able  to  rouse  them  to  vigorous  action  against  the 
intriguing  Macedonian,  who,  while  professing  to  be  concerned 
about  the  maintenance  of  peace,  was  doing  all  he  could  to  stir 
up  a  war  in  Greece  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering. 

17.  Meanwhile  Phocion  was  counteracting  the  influence  of 
Philip  in  Euboea  and  Megara,  and  even  recovered  Euboea 
for  Athens.  The  events  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  at  length 
began  to  rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  Athens,  though  not 
until  even  the  king  of  Persia  had  shown  symptoms  of  alarm. 
When  Philip  in  b.  c.  340  laid  siege  to  Perintiios  and  Byzan^ 
tium,  the  Athenians  prevailed  upon  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Chios 
to  support  Byzantium,  and  the  Persian  king  also  sent  an 
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auxiliary  force.  Athens  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  general  coalition  among  the  Greek  states  against  the  ag- 
gressor. Phocion,  who  now  imdertook  the  command,  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  him,  and  the  Athenians  in  their  new  ardour 
annihilated,  in  b.  c.  339,  all  traces  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  Macedonia.  In  the  same  year  Philip  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  against  a  Scythian  tribe  about  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  and  on  his  return  he  was  met  by  envoys  from 
the  council  of  the  Amphictions,  who  informed  him  that  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Amphictionic  army  in  a 
war  against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  who  were  charged 
with  having  taken  into  cultivation  the  plain  of  Girrha  which 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  Philip  himself  had  through  his  agents 
and  hirelings  stirred  up  this  Sacred  War.  He  of  course  readily 
accepted  the  new  office,  and  at  once  proceeded  southward  with 
an  army  much  larger  than  was  required  against  the  single 
town  of  Amphissa.  At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  thwart  the 
attempts  of  the  Athenians  to  bring  about  a  coalition  against 
him,  and  stirred  up  the  ancient  animosity  between  Thebes 
and  Athens.  Amphissa  was  soon  reduced,  but  as  he  never- 
theless remained  with  his  army  in  Locris,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  suddenly  took  possession 
of  Elateia  and  Cytinion,  the  astonished  Greeks  at  onoe  per- 
ceived his  real  object.  Demosthenes'  prophecies  were  now 
seen  to  be  true,  and  under  his  guidance  Athens  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Thebes.  The  Athenians  were  ready  to  do  any 
thing  and  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Greece.  They  were  reinforced  by  a  considerable  ntunber  of 
troops  from  other  states,  which  were  at  length  roused  to  a 
sense  of  duty.  The  army  of  the  Greeks  was  about  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Macedonians.  The  Greeks  at  first  were 
successful,  and  Philip  being  defeated  in  two  battles,  began  to 
despair,  but  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  338  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Chaeroneia.    The  Greek  commanders 
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were  Dot  men  of  any  great  abilities,  while  the  Macedonians, 
independently  of  Philip  himself,  were   commanded  by  the 
experienced  Antipater  and  the  bold  young  Alexander,  Philip's 
son.    The  issue  of  the  battle  was  for  a  long  time  undecided,  but 
in  the  end  the  Macedonians  gained  the  victory.    One  thousand 
Athenians  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  aad  two  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners ;  the  Thebans  also  sustained  great  loss. 
18.  The  battle  of  Cbaeroneia  decided  the  fate  of  Greece. 
On  the  whole,  Philip  showed  great  moderation,  for  he  treated 
the  prisoners  humanely,  and  restored  them  to  liberty  without 
ransom.  He  refused  to  inflict  any  severe  punishment  on  Athens, 
and  even  offered  peace  on  conditions  which  did  not  interfere 
with  their  political  constitution.     But  the  Athenians,  when 
recovering  from  the  first  consternation,  refiised  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  peace,  and  were  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Demosthenes  and  other  patriots  fanned  the  flame.     But  on 
cool  reflection,  it  was  found  that  their  enthusiasm  lacked  the 
means  of  giving  it  effect ;  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Philip 
to  accept  and  ratify  the  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by  him. 
The  Athenians  had  to  give  up  Samos,  for  which  they  received 
Oropos,  and  promised  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  which  was 
to  meet  at  Corinth  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  337.     It  was  Demos- 
thenes who  had  urged  his  countrymen  to  the  last  struggle ; 
but  though  it  had  been  undertaken  in  vain,  the  people  of 
Athens  honoured  his  patriotic  zeal,  by  commissioning  him  to 
deliver  the  funeral  oration  on  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
battle.    The  king  of  Macedonia  henceforth  was  the  real  master 
of  Greece;  but  the  administration   of  Athens  was,  during 
the  unfortunate  period  which  now  followed,  in  the  hands 
of  men  like  Phocion,  Demosthenes,  and  Lycurgus,  who.  by 
their  honesty  and  patriotic  zeal  kept  Athens    at    the  head 
ci  the  Greek  states,  and  raised  her,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.     The  Thebans  were  severely 
chastised  for  having  abandoned  the  alliance  with  Philip ;  the 
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Gadmea  was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  Thebes 
lost  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  towns.  In  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Corinthians,  Achaeans,  Eleans,  and  the  towns  of 
Argolis  submitted  to  him  as  their  acknowledged  sovereign. 
Even  Sparta  yielded,  for  she  was  weak  and  helpless. 

19.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  337,  the  congress  of  the  depu- 
ties from  all  the  Greek  states  met  at  Corinth  by  command  of 
Philip.  Sparta  alone  kept  aloof.  There  the  king  announced 
the  final  object  of  his  undertakings  to  be  the  subjugation  of 
Persia,  and  he  himself  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  for 
the  national  war  with  unlimited  power.  The  contingents  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Greek  states  were  fixed,  and  Philip  made 
preparations  on  the  largest  scale.  Some  detachments  of  troops 
under  Attains  and  Parmenio  were  sent  at  once  into  Asia ;  but 
Philip  himself  was  yet  detained  in  Europe  to  settle  some 
family  disputes,  and  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Illyricum.  His 
wife  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  had  spent  some  time 
away  from  the  court,  and  when  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 
Philip  endeavoured  to  strengthen  it  by  giving  his  favourite 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  a 
brother  of  Olympias.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  336,  brilliant 
festivals  were  celebrated  at  jEgeae  in  honour  of  this  marriage. 
In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  Philip  was  murdered  at  the 
entrance  of  the  theatre  by  one  Pausanias,  who  had  a  private 
grudge  against  him.  His  son  Alexander  was  only  twenty 
years  old,  but  the  people  and  the  army  demanded  his  succes- 
sion. He  had  already  distinguished  himself  on  several  occa- 
sions ;  and  his  energy  and  genius  peculiarly  qualified  him  to 
rescue  the  kingdom  from  its  perilous  condition,  for  Greece  was 
in  commotion  to  assert  its  independence,  the  barbarous  nations 
in  the  north  and  west  were  trying  to  shake  off  the  recently 
imposed  yoke,  and  at  the  court  itself  there  were  conspirators 
aiming  at  the  life  of  the  young  king.  His  genius,  however, 
overcame  all  dangers  and  difficulties. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

1.  Philip's  son  AlezaDder,  siimamed  the  Great,  had 
received  the  most  careful  education  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  all  ancient  philosophers. 
Under  his  training  the  young  prince  had  become  a  perfect 
Greek,  and  a  lover  and  admirer  of  Greek  art  and  litera- 
ture. When  the  news  of  his  father's  death  and  his  own 
accession  reached  Athens,  the  patriots,  among  whom  Demos- 
thenes was  foremost,  exerted  themselves  once  more,  and  a 
decree  was  forthwith  passed,  to  honour  the  king's  murderer 
with  a  crown,  and  to  protest  against  his  son's  assuming  the 
supremacy  in  Greece,  for  it  was  imagined  that  the  young 
king  might  easily  be  kept  at  bay ;  but  they  knew  not  his 
energy  and  his  spirit.  His  first  care  was  to  get  rid  of  those 
who  were  inclined  to  dispute  his  succession.  Attains,  who 
had  already  been  sent  into  Asia,  and  claimed  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  for  a  son  of  Philip's  second  wife  Cleopatra,  was 
despatched  by  an  assassin ;  and  when  Alexander  had  secured 
himself  against  all  pretenders,  he  marched  into  Thessaly  to 
assert  his  supremacy  over  Greece  sword  in  hand.  The 
Thessalians  after  some  slight  resistance  gave  way,  and  recog- 
nising his  claims  at  once  promised  to  furnish  their  contin- 
gents whenever  he  should  require  them.  With  unexampled 
rapidity  he  proceeded  southward,  where  no  one  expected  him. 
At  Thermopylae  the  Amphictions  did  homage  to  him,  but  as 
deputies  from  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta  did  not  appear  there, 
he  marched  into  Boeotia,  and  encamped  before  the  gates  of 
Thebes.  This  at  once  convinced  the  Athenians  that  they 
had  judged  him  wrongly,  and  an  embassy  was  forthwith  sent 
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to  sue  for  pardon,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of  Athens 
sending  deputies  to  the  congress  at  Corinth,  whither  Alexander 
himself  went  from  Enboea.  There  all  the  Greek  states,  with 
the  exception  of  Sparta,  accepted  the  king's  '^  peace  and 
alliance."  He  himself  was  appointed,  in  the  place  of  his 
&ther,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks  against  Persia,  and 
all  the  states  promised  their  contingents.  The  congress  of 
Corinth,  which  had  the  superintendence  of  all  the  national 
affidrs  of  Greece,  remained  assembled  until  Alexander's 
death. 

2.  The  submission  of  Greece  being  thus  secured,  the 
young  king  returned  in  b.  c.  335  to  Macedonia,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded,  with  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity  and 
energy,  against  the  northern  and  western  barbarians,  who 
threatened  his  kingdom.  He  humbled  the  Triballi  between 
mount  Haemus  and  the  Danube,  and  even  crossed  that  nver 
to  strike  terror  into  the  Getae  who  dwelt  on  its  eastern  banks. 
On  his  return  thence  he  directed  his  arms  against  the  Illyrians, 
in  whose  mountainous  country  his  army  was  often  in  most 
perilous  positions;  but  his  quickness  and  personal  bravery 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  the  conquered  chiefs  were  com- 
pelled to  do  homage  to  him.  He  was,  however,  detained  in 
lllyricum  longer  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  reports  were 
spread  in  Greece  of  his  being  defeated  and  killed.  These 
rumours  were  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  parties  hostile  to 
Macedonia  in  the  diflferent  states  of  Greece,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  which  the  king  of  Persia  caused  to  be  distributed 
among  them  produced  the  desired  eflfect.  Several  states  at 
once  rose  in  arms,  but  Athens  and  Thebes  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  others  by  their  zeal.  Demosthenes  and 
Lycurgus  induced  the  Greeks  to  decree  war  against  Macedonia 
and  defend  their  independence.  At  Thebes  the  Macedonian 
garrison  was  besieged  in  the  Cadmea  and  two  officers  were 
put  to  death.     Suddenly,  while  the  siege  was  still  going  on. 
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Alexander  appeared  in  Boeotia  with  an  army  of  twenty-three 
thousand  men,  with  whom  he  had  come  from  Ill3nricum  in  an 
incredibly  short  period.  Every  offer  of  reconciliation  was 
rejected  by  the  Thebans,  and,  after  a  brave  defence,  the  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander.  Fearful  vengeance  was  now  inflicted 
upon  the  place ;  the  Cadmea  was  saved,  but  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  temples  and  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar,  was 
razed  to  the  ground ;  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of 
the  priests,  were  sold  as  slaves ;  their  number  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand,  while  six  thousand  had  fallen  in  battle. 
This  fearful  fate  of  Thebes  was  not  wholly  undeserved,  for 
she  had  at  times  acted  with  the  same  merciless  cruelty  towards 
'  her  weaker  neighbours. 

3.  The  fall  of  Thebes  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians,  being  again  the  first  to  change 
their  minds,  sent  ambassadors  to  implore  the  king's  mercy. 
The  request  was  granted  on  condition  that  they  should  deliver 
up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  party  hostile  to  him,  especially 
Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus.  This  demand,  however,  was  not 
insisted  upon,  for  Alexander,  being  anxious  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Athenians,  even  condescended  to  flatter  them. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  he  was  desirous  by  kindness 
and  benevolence  to  secure  tranquillity  among  the  Greeks  dur- 
ing his  Asiatic  expedition,  upon  which  his  mind  was  bent. 
In  the  autumn  he  quitted  Greece,  and  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter made  his  preparations  against  Persia.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c. 
334,  he  set  out  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse  for  Amphipolis  and  thence  proceeded  to  Sestos, 
where  a  fleet  was  in  readiness  to  transport  his  forces  into  Asia. 
Although  his  army  was  small,  he  felt  sure  of  victory,  for  he 
knew  the  value  of  the  myriads  which  the  king  of  Persia  had 
to  oppose  to  him.  Antipater  was  left  behind  as  regent  of 
Macedonia  during  his  absence.  His  army  consisted  chiefly 
of  Macedonians  and  other  subject  nations,  for  the  Greek  states 
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are  said  to  have  famished  only  about  seven  thousand  men. 
But  a  far  larger  number  of  Greeks,  unable  to  bear  the  Mace- 
donian yoke,  had  left  their  country  to  serve  under  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  among  them  were  some  men  of  great  military 
talent,  such  as  Memnon  the  Bhodian,  who  commanded  all  the 
naval  forces  of  Persia,  and  kept  up  connections  with  the  Greeks 
in  Europe.  His  death  in  b.  c.  333  was  a  great  relief  to 
Alexander. 

4.  The  Persian  empire,  which  was  at  this  time  governed 
by  Darius,  sumamed  Codomannus,  had  been  in  a  state  of 
decay  ever  since  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  who  reigned 
from  B.  c.  405  to  359.  The  voluptuous  and  licentious  court, 
with  its  intrigues  of  women  and  its  cruelties,  presents  a* 
revolting  picture  of  oriental  baseness.  In  the  interior  of  the 
empire  we  find  the  unbridled  despotism  of  the  ruler,  along 
with  anarchy  and  insubordination  in  the  provinces,  which 
produced  revolts  and  bloody  oppression.  Some  provinces 
made  themselves  independent,  and  the  great  king  at  Susa  did 
not  possess  the  power  to  reduce  them  to  obedience ;  in  others, 
the  satraps  ruled  at  their  own  discretion,  and  oppressed  their 
subjects  with  impunity,  if  they  did  but  pay  their  tribute  to 
the  sovereign.  The  whole  empire  became  like  a  rotten 
building  which  only  required  a  strong  shock  from  without  to 
crumble  into  ruins.  When  Artaxerxes  II.  was  despatched  by 
poison  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ochus,  from  b.  c.  359  to 
338,  under  whom  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  a  monster  in  human 
form,  had  all  the  power  in  his  own  hands.  Under  his 
administration  the  empire  would  have  broken  to  pieces,  had 
not  the  bloodthirsty  king  and  his  terrible  eunuch,  by  means 
of  hosts  of  mercenaries,  crushed  the  insurrections  that  broke 
out  in  various  parts  of  his  empire.  Phoenicia  threw  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  and,  restoring  its  ancient  federal  constitution, 
made  Tripolis  its  capital,  b.  c.  350 ;  but  the  fall  of  Sidon, 
when  forty  thousand  men  killed  themselves,  that  they  might 
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not  be  tortured  to  death  by  the  Persians,  and  the  city  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  made  the  other  cities  yield,  and 
the  Persian  rule  was  once  more  established  in  the  countries 
about  mount  Lebanon.  In  Egypt  matters  took  a  similar 
turn;  for  Nectanebos,  after  several  successful  contests,  was 
defeated  by  the  superior  tactics  of  the  Persian  mercenaries 
in  B.C.  347,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia,  whereupon 
Ochus  and  Bagoas  raged  with  even  greater  fury  and  cruelty 
than  Cambyses  had  done  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  country. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  Ochus  and  his  whole  house 
were  murdered  by  Bagoas,  and  after  an  interval  of  two  years 
the  throne  was  ascended  by  Darius  Codomannus,  B.C.  336,  a 
man  of  mild  and  affectionate  character,  but  unfit  to  govern 
such  an  empire  as  Persia  then  was.  As  his  life  was  not  safe 
against  the  attacks  of  Bagoas,  he  got  rid  of  the  eunuch  by 
|)oison,  and  afterwards  displayed  as  much  moderation  and 
justice  as  was  possible  under  the  deplorable  circumstances  of 
the  empire ;  but  Darius  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  crimes 
of  his  predecessors. 

5.  When  Alexander,  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  334,  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  he  was  accompanied  by  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  who  were  to  immortalise  his  deeds,  as  those  of 
Achilles  had  been  immortiilised  by  Homer ;  but  in  this  antici- 
pation he  was  disappointed,  for  among  all  those  who  have 
written  about  Alexander  there  is  none  that  approaches  the 
ancient  bard  of  Greece.  His  generals,  Cleitus,  Parmenio, 
Hephaestion,  Craterus,  Ptolemy,  Antigen  us,  and  others,  were 
the  first  of  the  time,  and  two  of  them,  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  subsequently  wrote  accounts  of  their  master's  expedition, 
but  their  works  are  lost.  On  his  arrival  in  Troy,  Alexander 
celebrated  games  and  offered  up  sacrifices  in  honour  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  among  whom  Achilles  was  the 
ideal  which  he  is  said  to  have  striven  to  imitate.  He  delighted 
the  Greeks  by  his  love  and  admiration  for  their  great  heroes, 
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while  he  cheered  on  the  Macedonians  hr  his  chiTslroos  ootmge, 
his  Talonr,  and  his  adroitness.     What  soch  an  armj  under 
such  a  leader  was  capable  of  effecting,  became  manifest  in 
the  rery  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  on  the  little  river 
GranicDS,  b.c.  334,  where  the  Persians  were  defeated,  althoogh 
their  numbers  far  surpassed  those  of  the  Totmg  Macedonian. 
The  resolt  of  this  victory  was  the  submission  of  nearly  all 
Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  mount  Taurus.     Halicamassus,  which 
was  bravely  and  skilfully  defended  by  Greek  mercenaries, 
was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  other  Greek  cities,  submitting 
for  the  most  part  of  their  own  accord,  welcomed  the  hero 
who  boasted  of  being  a  Greek  like  themselves,  and  promised 
to  restore  their  ancient  democratic  constitutions.      The  most 
important  islands  of  the  iEgean  fell  into  his  hands,  at  the 
time  when  the  enterprising  Memnon   of  Rhodes,  who  had 
stirred  up  Sparta  and  other  Greek  states  ^ith  Persian  gold, 
suddenly  died.     In  consequence  of  this,  the  Lydians,  Carians, 
and  Pamphylians  likewise  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and 
retained  their  ancient  institutions.     At  Gordium  Alexander 
cut  with  his  sword  the  famous  knot  at  the  ancient  royal  car- 
riage, the  untying  of  which  was  connected  by  an  oracle  with 
the  dominion  of  all  Asia.     After  this  he  marched  through 
the  dangerous  mountain  country  of  Cilicia,  where,  by  bathing 
in  the  icy  waters  of  the  river  Cydnus,  he  brought  on  a  serious 
illness,  from  which  he  was  saved  only  by  the  skill  of  his 
Greek    physician   Philip,   and   by  his  own  faith   in  human 
virtue ;  for  he  had  been  cautioned  in  an  anonymous  letter 
against  Philip,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  the  Persians 
to  poison  him ;    but  without  giving  way  to  suspicion,  Alex- 
ander took  the  draught  prepared  by  Philip,  and,  while  drink- 
ing it,  handed  the  anonymous  letter  to  him. 

G.  Darius,  who  had  hitherto  remained  unconcerned  in 
bis  capital  of  Susa,  and  had  neglected  to  guard  the  mountain 
passes,  now  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  meet  the  enemy 
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near  the  passes  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  but  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  in  b.  c.  333,  in  a  great  battle  near  Issus. 
The  unfortunate  king  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  cowardly 
army  into  the  interior,  while  Alexander  made  preparations 
for  subjugating  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  for  he  could  not  with 
safety  leave  these  countries  unsubdued  in  his  rear.  His  general, 
Parmenio,  in  the  meantime  conquered  the  wealthy  city  of 
Damascus  with  its  royal  treasures.  The  booty  which  Alex- 
ander made  at  Issus  was  immense,  and  among  his  numerous 
prisoners  were  the  mother,  wife,  and  two  daughters  of  Darius, 
whom  the  conqueror  treated  with  kindness  and  generosity. 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia  offered  no  resistance,  but  the  city 
of  Tyre  in  its  proud  feeling  of  greatness  and  of  its  insular 
security,  haughtily  spurned  the  demand  to  surrender.  Alexan- 
der now  undertook  the  memorable  siege  of  Tyre,  which  detained 
him  seven  months.  He  constructed  a  causeway  fortified  with 
towers  from  the  mainland  to  the  island ;  from  it  his  soldiers 
attacked  the  city  with  all  the  means  which  the  military  art 
could  then  devise,  while  his  fleet,  which  had  been  increased  by 
those  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  blockaded  the  city  by  sea.  But 
the  Tyrians  thwarted  all  his  plans  by  skilful  counter-opera- 
tions, and  offered  a  most  desperate  resistance.  At  length, 
however,  they  had  to  succumb,  and  experienced  the  same 
merciless  fate  as  Thebes,  for  all  the  inhabitants  who  were 
unable  to  escape,  were  massacred  or  sold  into  slavery,  and 
the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  b.  c.  332.  The  commerce 
of  which  Tyre  had  until  then  been  the  centre,  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Alexandria,  which  Alexander,  after  his  conquest 
of  Egypt,  caused  to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
most  convenient  situation  for  connecting  the  eastern  with  the 
western  world.  Gaza,  a  well  fortified  and  bravely  defended 
frontier  town,  experienced  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Tyre. 
Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Persians  were  hated  and 
detested,  welcomed  the  Macedonians  as  its  deliverers,  and 
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Alexander  treated  their  national  and  religious  feelings  and 
peculiarities  with  a  consideration  which  the  Persians  had  never 
shown  them.  From  Egypt  he  marched  to  the  famous  Oasis  Oi 
Siwah  with  its  celebrated  oracle  of  Ammon,  the  priests  of  which 
declared  him  a  son  of  the  god,  this,  with  the  superstitions 
and  imaginative  nations  of  the  East,  greatly  increased  his 
authority,  and  made  him  appear  in  their  eyes  as  a  being  of  a 
higher  order. 

7.  While  Alexander  was  engaged  in  Egypt,  Darius  had 
time  to  assemble  fresh  forces  and  prepare  for  a  great  strug- 
gle, which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  empire.  But  before 
venturing  upon  this  final  step,  he  endeavoured,  by  certain 
concessions,  to  make  peace  with  Alexander.  The  Mace- 
donian's mind,  however,  was  not  set  upon  peace,  and  quit- 
ting Egypt  with  his  army,  which  had  been  increased  by 
fresh  reinforcements,  he  advanced  towards  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which  he  crossed,  and  in  the  plains  of  Gauga- 
mela,  he  defeated,  in  B.C.  331,  the  hosts  of  the  Persians 
which  had  assembled  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  the 
army  of  Alexander.  The  consequence  of  this  great  victor}' 
was,  that  the  Macedonians  became  masters  of  Babylon  and  its 
fertile  territory,  and  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Susa,  Persepolis, 
and  Ecbatana,  with  their  vast  treasures.  Persepolis  was  reck 
lessly  destroyed  by  fire,  but  its  ruins,  with  their  sculptures  and 
inscriptions,  still  attest  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Darius,  after  his 
defeat,  fled  from  Ecbatana  into  the  mountainous  country  of 
Bactria,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  treacherous  hand  of  his 
own  satrap  Bessus,  who  now  assimied  the  title  of  king  of 
Persia ;  but  soon  afterwards,  the  traitor  was  overtaken  and 
captured  by  the  Macedonians,  who  nailed  him  to  a  cross. 

8.  During  the  years  b.  c.  329  and  328,  Alexander,  by  the 
boldest  marches  through  the  snow-covered  mountains  of  the 
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Indian  Gancasim,  where  his  soldiers  almost  perished  with 
hunger  and  fatigae,  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
the  countries  on  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian,  and  about  the 
rivers  Ozus  and  Jazartes  (Aria,  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Sogdiana, 
and  others),  which  were  inhabited  by  hardy  and  warlike 
tribes.  At  this  stage  of  his  progress,  he  appears  to  have 
aimed  not  merely  at  making  conquests,  but  civilising  the 
wild  and  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia,  for  four  new  towns,  all 
bearing  the  name  of  Alexandria,  were  founded  by  him  in  the 
distant  East,  as  centres  of  Greek  civilisation  and  of  commerce. 
Some  of  these  cities,  as  Herat  and  Candahar,  exist  even  at 
the  present  day  under  altered  names.  At  Bactra,  Alexander, 
in  B.  c.  328,  solemnized  his  marriage  with  Roxana,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bactrian  chief,  "the  pearl  of  the  East,*'  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  during  the  conquest  of  a  strong 
mountain  fortress,  into  which  the  natives  had  carried  their 
women  and  treasures.  As  he  still  continued  to  advance 
eastward,  the  Macedonians  repeatedly  expressed  their  dis- 
content with  the  insatiable  ambition  of  their  king;  but 
he  nevertheless  pushed  onward,  for  the  wondrous  country 
beyond  the  Indus,  about  which  so  many  marvellous  tales 
were  current,  seems  to  have  had  irresistible  attractions  for 
him.  He  crossed  the  Indus  in  b.  c.  327,  not  far  from 
the  modem  town  of  Attok.  But  the  warlike  inhabitants 
of  the  Punjaub,  excited  by  their  priests,  offered  a  more 
vigorous  resistance  than  the -cowardly  subjects  of  the  king  of 
Persia  had  done,  and  Alexander  was  more  than  once  in  immi- 
nent danger,  as  he  was  always  foremost  in  the  assaults  upon 
the  fortified  strongholds  of  the  natives.  But  the  mutual  jea- 
lousy of  the  petty  chiefis  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  coimtry 
by  the  Macedonians.  Several,  and  among  them  Taxiles, 
whose  dominion  was  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Indus,  allied 
themselves  with  Alexander  against  Poms,  the  most  powerful 

of  the  Indian  princes  on  the  east  of  the  Hydaspes.      The 
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passage  of  this  river,  under  the  very  ejes  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  subsequent  battle,  in  which  the  brave  Poms  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  while  twenty  thoosand  Indians  covered 
the  field  of  battle,  are  among  the  greatest  military  feats  in  all 
ancient  history.  Two  newly  founded  cities,  Bucephala,  so  called 
in  honour  of  Alexander's  charger  Bucephalus,  and  Nicaea,  were 
intended  to  spread  Greek  civilisation  even  in  India.  Alexander 
then  continued  his  march  to  the  river  Hyphasis,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Punjaub,  and  was  making  preparations  for  pene- 
trating into  the  country  of  the  Ganges,  which  he  intended  to 
add  to  his  empire.  But  now  the  discontent  of  the  Macedo- 
nians was  expressed  so  loudly  and  unreservedly,  that  Alexander, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  resolved  to  return.  Twelve 
stone  altars  which  he  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were 
erected  to  mark  the  eastern  boundary  of  his  gigantic  empire. 
He  restored  to  Poms  and  the  other  princes  who  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  him  their  territories,  on  condition  of  their 
recognising  his  supremacy ;  and  after  having  undertaken  n 
bold  expedition  against  the  Malli,  and  founded  a  town,  Alex- 
andria, at  the  junction  of  the  Hydasj^es  with  the  Indus,  he 
sailed  down  with  a  fleet  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  in  order  to 
examine  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  the  ocean. 

9.  The  result  of  this  voyage  of  discover}'  was,  that  Alex- 
ander's admiral,  Nearchus,  was  ordered  to  sail  with  the  fleet 
along  the  coast  of  the  modern  Beloochistan,  while  the  king 
himself  with  his  army  returned  through  the  fearful  Gedrosian 
desert,  where  the  burning  lieat  of  the  sun,  and  the  want  of  water 
in  a  sea  of  dust  and  sand,  combined  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
in  the  course  of  two  months,  b.  c.  326,  destroyed  three-fourths 
of  his  army.  The  warriors  who  in  so  many  battles  had  braved 
all  dangers,  there  died  a  miserable  death  in  the  desert.  Alex- 
ander, it  is  true,  shared  all  hardships  and  dangers  with  the 
meanest  of  his  soldiers,  and  cheered  the  survivors  with  pre- 
sents and  festivals  when  they  had  escaped  from  the  desert ;  but 
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the  undertaking  had  nevertheless  been  reckless  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  the  excess  in  which  his  men  indulged  after  their 
escape,  was  almost  as  fatal  as  had  been  their  previous  want. 

10.  When  Alexander  reached  Persia,  b.  c.  325,  he  dismissed 
the  Macedonian  veterans  who  had  become  unfit  for  further  ser- 
vice, with  rich  presents,  under  the  command  of  Craterus,  who 
led  them  back  to  Europe.  Many  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
appointed  satraps  before  going  to  India  had  committed  various 
acts  of  oppression,  in  the  belief  that  Alexander  would  never 
return  ;  but  all  these  were  now  taken  to  account  and  punished, 
and  the  king  set  about  the  task  of  uniting  the  conquered 
nations  with  the  conquerors  into  one  great  nation,  to  be 
kept  together  by  the  bond  of  Greek  civilisation.  With  this 
object  in  view,  it  is  said,  he  did  not  treat  the  Persians  as  a 
conquered  people,  but  endeavoured  to  win  them  by  mild  treat- 
ment, and  by  respecting  their  national  customs  and  ideas.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  means  he  adopted 
were  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  whether 
hi»  object  was  not  rather  to  change  his  Macedonians  and 
Greeks  into  obedient  and  servile  Asiatics.  At  all  events,  his 
adopting  the  style  and  pomp  of  an  eastern  mcmarch,  his  sur- 
rounding himself  with  Persian  attendants,  and  his  exacting 
from  the  Macedonians  the  prostration  and  adoration  which 
eastern  nations  were,  and  still  are  in  the  habit  of  showing  to 
their  rulers,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  means  of  hellenizing  the 
Orientals.  The  union  between  the  East  and  the  West  was 
consolidated  by  intermarriages.  Alexander  himself  set  the 
example,  by  taking  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius  ;  about  eighty  of  his  generals  received  Asiatic 
wives,  assigned  to  them  by  their  king,  and  ten  thousand 
other  Macedonians  chose  Persian  women  for  their  wives,  with 
whom  they  received  rich  dowries  from  the  king.  The  solemnities 
of  these  marriages  occupied  five  days,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  most  brilliant  festivities  and  amusements.     But  these 
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measures,  while  no  doubt  they  pleased  some,  at  the  same  time 

offended  the  feelings  of  many  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  who 

could  not  brook  the  idea  of  the  conquered  barbarians  being 

raised  to  an  equality  with  themselves.     A  mutiny  broke  out 

in  B.  G.  324,  during  a  review  of  the  troops  at  Opis ;  bnt  the 

king  quelled  the  rebellion,  partly  by  severity  and  partly  by 

prudence.     Philotas,  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  was  put  to 

death,  and  his  aged  father  Parmenio  was  murdered  at  Ecbatana. 

11.  Whatever  may  have  been  Alexander's  motives  when 

he  first  adopted  the  Persian  court  ceremonial,  certain  it  is, 

that  afterwards  he  retained  it  because  it  gratified  his  personal 

feelings  to  see  himself  worshipped  as  a  demigod,  and  to  be 

approached  with  servile  prostration.      In  these  feelings  he 

was  confirmed  by  base  flatterers  and  sophists,  while  more 

honest  men,  such  as  the  philosopher  Callisthenes,  who  openly 

rebuked  the  king  for  his  conduct,  were  treated  with  revolting 

cruelty.   His  court  at  Babylon,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of 

his  empire,  in  b.  c.  324,  was  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  and 

ambassadors  appeared  before  him  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 

world  to  do  homage  to  the  conqueror  of  Asia.     Among  other 

nations  of  western  Europe,  the  Romans  also  are  said  to  have 

honoured  him  with  an  embassy.     His  name  must  at  that  time 

have  been  familiar  to  all  nations,  from  the  borders  of  China 

to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.     Banquets  and  drunken  riots 

followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  under  such 

exciting  influences  the  king  sometimes  committed  acts  of  which 

he  afterwards  bitterly  repented,  such  as  the  murder  of  his 

brave  general  Cleitus,  who  had  saved  his  life  in  the  battle 

on  the  river  Granicus,  but  had  now  provoked  the  king's 

anger  during  a  banquet^  by  ridicule  and  scorn.     Alexander 

did  not  intend  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  conquests  he  had 

already  made ;  he  was  engaged  at  Babylon  with  vast  schemes 

for  fresh  enterprises,  as  well  as  with  the  establishment  of  nse- 

fiil  institutions  in  various  parts  of  his  enormous  empire.     He 
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contemplated  the  coDquest  of  Arabia,  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  But  his  body  sank  under  the  excitements  and 
exertions  required  for  the  superintendence  of  his  great  prepa- 
rations. About  the  middle  of  the  year  b.  c.  323,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  the  course 
of  eleven  days,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- two  years.  He  die  1 
without  having  appointed  a  successor,  but  is  said  to  have  given 
his  seal-ring  to  Perdiccas,  and  when  asked  to  whom  he  left  his 
empire,  to  have  replied,  "  to  the  most  worthy."  His  body  was 
embalmed,  and  in  b.  c.  321,  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  his  colonies. 
12.  Alexander  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  Mace- 
donia or  Greece  only ;  from  China  to  the  British  islands,  his 
name  appears  in  the  history  or  early  poetry  of  every  country. 
In  the  East  he  is  still  the  hero  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
tales  of  the  exploits  of  Iscander  are  still  listened  to  with 
delight  by  the  people  of  Asia.  Upon  that  country  in  par- 
ticular his  conquests  made  a  lasting  impression ;  for  although 
his  empire  was  dismembered  after  his  death,  the  Oreek  colo- 
nies he  had  founded  there  long  survived  him ;  and  from  the 
ruins  of  his  empire,  kingdoms  were  formed  as  far  as  India, 
which  maintained  themselves  for  centuries.  New  fields  were 
opened  to  science  and  discovery,  and  it  is  mainly  due  to  him 
that  eastern  Asia  became  accessible  to  European  enterprise. 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt  in  particular,  became  the  centres  of 
all  intellectual  and  literary  life,  as  well  as  of  commerce 
and  industry.  Geography  and  ethnology  were  extended 
and  corrected ;  the  military  art  was  improved  by  the  assist- 
ance of  mathematical  science,  though  the  use  of  elephants  in 
war,  which  was  imported  into  Europe  from  the  East,  was 
rather  a  step  backward  towards  the  clumsy  method  of  eastern 
warfare.  The  practical  sciences,  especially  mathematics,  mecha- 
nics and  natural  history,  upon  the  extension  of  which  Alex- 
ander had  spent  large  sums,  received  new  forms  and  a  broader 
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basis.  The  fine  arts  and  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  sank 
more  and  more ;  the  age  was  one  of  reflection  rather  than 
production,  and  the  influence  of  the  East  soon  became  mani- 
fest in  the  colossal  and  fantastic  productions  of  art 

1 3.  While  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
Agis  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  in  b.  c.  333,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
and  connections  were  formed  with  the  satraps  Pharnabazus  and 
Autophradates,  the  successors  of  Memnon,  who  famished  the 
Greeks  with  ships  and  money.  The  Athenians  also  resolved 
to  support  the  insurgent  Greeks  with  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred galleys ;  but  the  decree  was  cancelled,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Demades,  because  the  money  was  wanted  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people.  Athens  accordingly  remained  quiet,  and  Alex- 
ander on  several  occasions  showed  his  respect  to  the  Athenians 
by  sending  them  reports  of  his  victories,  presents  of  suits  of  Per- 
sian armour,  and  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeitou, 
which  had  been  carried  away  from  Athens  by  the  Persians. 
Agis  gained  a  victory  in  b.  c.  331  over  the  Megalopolitaiis, 
who  had  refused  to  join  the  confederacy,  and  this  gave  fresh 
courage  to  the  Greeks.  But  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Mace- 
donia, who  had  in  the  meantime  received  large  sums  of  money 
from  Asia,  invaded  Peloponnesus  with  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men.  A  great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
^gae,  not  far  from  Megalopolis,  in  which  the  Spartans,  not- 
withstanding their  great  valour,  were  overpowered  and  lost  not 
only  their  king,  but  upwards  of  five  thousand  brave  soldiers. 
Sparta,  thus  humbled,  sued  fur  peace  and  pardon  ;  and  the  con- 
gress of  Corinth,  to  which  her  requests  were  referred,  decreed 
that  she  should  join  the  Greek  confederacy,  and  pay  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  talents  as  an  indemnification  to  Megalopolis. 

14.  Greece  now  remained  quiet  for  some  years,  until  the 
news  of  Alexander's  death  was  the  signal  for  fresh  struggles 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire.      Shortly  before  his  death,   in 
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B.  c.  324,  Alexander  himself  had  thrown  a  firebrand  into 
Greece,  by  a  proclamation  which  he  caused  to  be  made  at 
the  Olympic  games,  ordering  that  all  the  exiles  should  be 
restored  to  their  respective  homes  in  Greece.  The  Thebans 
alone  were  excepted  from  this  apparent  amnesty — the  real 
object  of  which,  however,  was  to  strengthen  the  Macedonian 
party  in  those  states  of  Greece,  the  fidelity  of  which  could  not 
be  trusted.  The  property  of  the  twenty  thousand  exiles  to 
whom  the  proclamation  referred,  had  ia  the  meantime  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  the  message  accordingly  created  great 
exasperation  and  opposition.  An  embassy  sent  to  Babylon 
to  remonstrate  with  the  king  produced  no  efiect,  and  open 
resistance  was  thought  of.  This  feeling  was  fostered  by  Har- 
palus,  Alexander's  treasurer,  who  a  little  before  had  secretly 
quitted  Asia  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  thirty  ships,  and  six 
thousand  mercenaries.  Leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  treasures 
at  Taenaron  in  Laconia,  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  many 
were  found  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  his  money  against 
Macedonia.  But  as  Antipater  demanded  his  surrender,  Har- 
palus  made  his  escape,  and  taking  with  him  his  treasures  from 
Taenaron,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  he  was  slain  by  a  Lace- 
daemonian, who  fled  with  his  money  to  Gyrene.  The  Athe- 
nians, alarmed  by  the  threats  of  Antipater,  instituted  inquiries 
to  discover  who  had  accepted  money  from  Harpalus.  Many 
men  of  note  became  implicated,  and  among  them  was  Demos- 
thenes, who  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and, 
being  unable  to  raise  that  sum,  fled  to  ^gina,  and  thence  to 
Troezen,  where  he  remained  in  exile  until,  soon  after,  he  was 
recalled  by  his  fellow-citizens,  but  he  never  ceased  to  exert 
himself  for  the  independence  of  Greece. 

15.  When  at  length  the  news  arrived  that  Alexander  had 
died  at  Babylon,  the  Athenian  people  in  their  delight  dis- 
regarded the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  men  of  experience 
and  property  who  were,  on  the  whole,  fiavourable  to  Macedonia, 
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because  peace  was  maintained  under  its  supremacy,  and  peace 
at  any  price  seems  to  have  been  their  motto.  Just  at  this 
time  Leosthenes,  an  Athenian  of  great  military  renown,  hap- 
pened to  arrive  from  Asia  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
mercenaries,  and  by  the  request  of  the  Athenians  retained 
them,  until  the  necessary  preparations  for  open  war  could  be 
completed.  The  friends  of  Macedonia  were  expelled,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  orator  Hyperides  and  a  few  other 
enthusiastic  patriots,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  equip  a  large 
fleet,  and  all  Greeks  were  called  upon  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence. Many  refused  to  join  from  jealousy  of  Athens,  but  an 
army  was  nevertheless  raised,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  to  which  Athens  and  the  ^tolians  furnished  the  largest 
contingents.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
allied  troops,  and  after  having  forced  his  passage  through 
Boeotia,  he  took  possession  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Antipater  was  in  a  diflScult  position,  for  the  Illyrians  and 
Thracians  were  likewise  rising  against  Macedonia;  but  he 
quickly  invaded  Thessaly,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Asia  for 
reinforcements.  When  the  hostile  armies  met  near  the  Tra- 
chinian  Heracleia,  the  Tbessalian  cavalry  went  over  to  Leos- 
thenes, and  Antipater  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  towTi  of  Lamia,  and  being  besieged  by  Leos- 
thenes, made  proposals  of  peace.  The  Athenians  flushed 
with  their  success  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  regent.  This,  however,  was  refused,  and  events  imme- 
diately occurred  which  changed  the  aspect  of  aflfairs.  The 
JEtolians  left  the  allied  army,  because  they  had  to  look  after 
their  own  affairs  at  home,  and  Leosthenes  died  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  Lamia.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  the  youthful  Antiphilus.  Meantime  Leon- 
natus  having  arrived  with  a  large  force  from  Asia,  and 
entered  Thessaly,  Antiphilus  raised  the  siege  of  Lamia  and 
fought  a  pitched  battle  against  the  troops  of  Leonnatus,  who 
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was  himself  slain.  Antipater  escaping  from  Lamia,  rallied 
his  troops  in  Thessaly,  and  being  joined  by  Craterus,  who 
had  likewise  arrived  from  Asia,  he  fought  a  great  battle 
near  Crannon,  b.  c.  322.  The  Macedonians  gained  the  day, 
and  the  Athenian  army  was  twice  defeated  by  that  of 
Macedonia.  The  towns  of  Thessaly  surrendered  at  once,  the 
allied  forces  dispersed,  and  each  state  concluded  peace  for 
itself.  The  uEtolians  and  Athenians  alone  remained  in  arms. 
16.  Antipater  now  advanced  into  Boeotia,  demanding 
of  the  Athenians  to  surrender  the  enemies  of  Macedonia. 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  other  patriots  took  to  flight. 
Several  embassies  were  sent  to  Antipater  to  obtain  favourable 
terms,  but  the  conqueror  insisted  upon  Athens  surrendering 
at  discretion,  delivering  up  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian 
party,  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  receiving  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  in  Munychia.  The  Athenians  were  obliged 
to  submit,  and  after  the  garrison  had  entered  Munychia, 
their  democratic  form  of  government  was  changed  into  a 
timocracy,  in  which  only  nine  thousand  citizens  retained  the 
franchise.  Many  thousands  quitted  the  city  and  went  into 
exile.  The  patriots  who  had  taken  to  flight  were  in  their 
absence  sentenced  to  death.  Demosthenes,  the  noblest  and 
purest  of  them,  had  taken  refrige  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in 
the  island  of  Calaureia,  where,  on  discovering  that  he  was  no 
longer  safe,  he  took  poison  which  he  had  for  some  time  been 
carrying  about  with  him.  The  war  which  was  thus  brought 
to  a  close  is  generally  called  the  Lamian ;  in  it  Athens  lost 
her  freedom  and  her  constitution.  After  having  humbled 
Athens,  Antipater  and  Craterus  set  out  against  the  ^tolians ; 
but  before  they  could  effect  anything,  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  the  undertaking,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
which  had  broken  out  in  Asia. 
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THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  ALEXANDER,  UNTIL  THE  TIME  OF  THE 

ACHAEAN  LEAGUE. 

1 .  As  Alexander  had  left  no  heir  capable  of  filling  the 
throne,  there  being  only  his  weak-minded  brother  Arrhidaeos, 
and  two  infant  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  not  bom  till 
after  the  king's  death,  his  vast  empire  broke  to  pieces  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  been  conquered.  After  many  and  bloody 
wars,  in  the  course  of  which  the  whole  family  of  Alexander 
was  extirpated,  and  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  rent  asunder 
and  trodden  under  foot,  his  generals  took  possession  of  the 
separate  countries  of  which  the  empire  was  composed,  and 
raised  them  to  the  rank  of  independent  kingdoms.  At  first 
Perdiccas,  to  whom  Alexander  is  said  to  have  given  his  seal 
ring,  enjoyed  the  highest  authority,  and  undertook  the  office 
of  regent  of  the  whole  empire  for  Arrhidaeus.  But  when,  in 
conjuncticm  with  the  brave  and  prudent  Eumenes,  he  made 
war  upon  Ptolemy,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  he  was  murdered 
by  his  own  soldiers  at  Memphis  in  b.c.  321.  After  this, 
Antigonus,  a  warlike  and  very  talented  general,  acquired  the 
greatest  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and  undertook  a  new  division 
of  the  empire,  while  the  rough  but  honest  Antipater,  and  his 
domineering  son  Cassander,  kept  Macedonia  and  Greece  in 
their  hands.  Antipater  died  in  b.  c.  318,  having  appointed 
the  aged  Polysperchon,  an  Epirot  prince,  his  successor  and 
guardian  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  kept  at  Pella  in  a 
sort  of  splendid  captivity.  But  Cassander,  Antipater's  son, 
in  B.  c.  315,  deprived  Polysperchon  of  his  position,  and  caused 
Alexander's  mother  Olympias,  who  had  in  n.  c.  317  murdered 
Arrhidaeus  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  to  be  stoned  to  death; 
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some  years  later,  b.  c.  311,  he  put  to  death  Roxana  with  her 
young  sou  Alexander,  and  in  b.  c.  309,  caused  Heracles,  a 
son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine,  to  be  strangled  during  a  banquet. 
Thus  every  member  of  the  family  of  the  great  conqueror  died 
a  violent  death,  and  the  fate  of  some  was  truly  tragic. 

2.  Meanwhile,  the  armies  of  Antigonus  were  fighting  in 
Asia  against  Eumenes,  and  the  power  of  the  former  was  still 
on  the  increase,  when  Eumenes,  after  a  fierce  struggle  of 
several  years,  in  which  the  chivalrous  Craterus  also  had  fallen, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  him,  and  died  in  a  dungeon,  n.  c.  316. 
Antigonus  now  took  possession  of  the  treasures  at  Susa,  and 
increased  the  number  of  his  mercenaries  so  much,  that  he  was 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  other  generals,  and  compel 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  regent  of  the  empire,  and  as 
their  master.  But  as  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  aimed 
at  nothing  short  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  as  he  deprived 
his  ally  Seleucus  of  the  governorship  of  Babylonia,  the  four 
most  powerful  generals,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus  (who 
had  put  himself  in  pc^ssession  of  Thrace),  and  Cassander, 
allied  themselves  against  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  who 
afterwards  obtained  the  surname  of  Poliorcetes.  This  led  to  a 
general  and  long  protracted  war  against  Antigonus,  b.  c.  315, 
which  was  carried  on  with  varying  success  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  terminated  in  B.C.  311.  Towards  the  close  of  it,  in 
B.C.  312,  Seleucus,  after  a  victory  over  Demetrius  at  Gaza, 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  Babylonia  and  the  east- 
em  provinces,  and  this  year  accordingly  is  the  first  of  what 
is  called  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  who  governed  the  Syrian 
empire  until  b.  g.  65.  In  the  peace  concluded  in  b.  c.  311, 
the  whole  empire  of  Alexander  was  parcelled  out  among 
the  competitors.  Some  years  later,  a  fresh  war  broke  out, 
in  which  Ptolemy  suffered  a  great  defeat  near  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  b.  G.  306,  whereupon  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
assumed  the  title  of  king  in  their  dominions.  Their  opponents, 
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Cassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Ljsimachus  did  the  same.  But  an 
unsuccessful  attack  made  by  Antigonus  upon  Egypt,  and  the 
heroic  defence  of  Rhodes  against  Demetrius,  who,  though  a 
master  in  all  the  arts  of  besieging,  was  unable  to  conquer  the 
city,  kept  matters  for  some  years  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
until,  in  b.  g.  301,  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  decided 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  three  adversaries  of  Antigonus,  who 
himself  fell  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  while  his  son  Deme- 
trius was  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  In  the  peace  which  was 
then  concluded,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were 
recognised  as  four  independent  kingdoms. 

3.  During  these  wars  among  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
Greece  was  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  Athens  in 
particular  experienced  several  times  a  change  of  masters. 
During  the  quarrel  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander,  the 
former,  in  order  to  attach  the  Greeks  to  himself,  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  the  Greek  states,  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
and  the  recall  of  the  exiles.  Nicanor,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Cassander  commander  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Muny- 
chia,  refused  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  was  supported  by  the 
aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  who  were  favourable  to  Macedo- 
nia. Phocion  also  assisted  him.  Polysperchon  at  length 
sent  his  own  son  Alexander  with  an  army  against  Nicanor, 
but  without  efifect.  The  democratic  party  at  Athens  natu- 
rally favoured  Polysperchon,  and  its  leaders  accused  Phocion 
and  his  friends  of  high  treason,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  in  b.  c.  317  cheerfully  drank  the 
fatal  hemlock.  Soon  afterwards,  Cassander,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  collected  money,  ships,  and  mercenaries  in  Asia, 
entered  Piraeus.  Polysperchon  also  appeared,  but,  leaving  his 
son  Alexander  to  carry  on  the  operations  against  Cassander,  he 
marched  into  Peloponnesus  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Megalopolis.     The  Athenians  being  pressed  by  two 
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hostile  armies,  concluded  peace  with  Cassander,  in  which  their 
independence  was  secured,  and  their  franchise  extended.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  Caesander  appointed  Demetrius  of 
Phaleron,  a  celebrated  and  popular  orator,  governor  of  Athens. 
His  administration  lasted  from  b.  c.  318  till  307,  during  which 
period  the  prosperity  of  Athens  visibly  revived.  The  popu- 
larity and  admiration  which  he  at  first  enjoyed,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact,  that  the  people  erected  three  hundred  and  sixty 
statues  to  him ;  but  his  subsequent  extravagance  made  him 
more  odious  even  than  a  tyrant. 

4.  During  the  struggles  among  the  generals  of  Alexander, 
Greece  was  always  the  bone  of  contention.  Antigonus,  like 
Polysperchon,  was  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
and  with  this  view  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the 
independence  of  Greece,  and  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family;  in  b.  c.  314,  Ptolemy  also  declared  the  Greeks  to  be 
free.  But  such  proclamations  were  mere  words,  as  none  had  the 
power  of  giving  effect  to  them.  Cassander,  however,  by  order- 
ing, in  B.  c.  315,  Thebes  to  be  rebuilt,  gained  more  popularity 
than  the  others  did  by  their  high-sounding  but  empty  pro- 
clamations. He  also  reconciled  himself  with  Polysperchon, 
after  the  death  of  his  son  Alexander,  by  assigning  to  him  the 
supreme  military  command  in  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Mace- 
donian power  was  weakened  by  Antigonus.  While  the  st niggle 
was  thus  going  on  in  Pelojjonnesus,  Ptolemy  appeared  in 
Greece,  b.  c.  312,  and  took  Euboea,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and 
Locris  frx)m  Cassander,  who  was  thus  obliged  to  abandon 
Greece,  and  return  to  Macedonia.  In  the  general  peace  of 
B.C.  31 1,  the  independence  of  Greece  had  been  guaranteed;  but 
the  terms  of  that  peace  were  kept  only  so  long  as  it  suited  the 
interest  of  the  contracting  parties.  Cassander,  however,  being 
ruler  of  Macedonia,  possessed  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  until,  in  b.  c.  308,  he  came  to  an  arrangement  with 
Ptolemy,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  both  parties  should 
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remain  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  those  parts  of  Ghreece 
which  they  had  conquered. 

5.  When  Demetrius  of  Phaleron  had  governed  Athens  for 
about  ten  years  in  the  name  of  Cassander,  and  had  by  his 
reckless  conduct  become  as  detested  as  he  had  before  been 
admired,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  suddenly  appeared 
with  a  large  fleet  before  Piraeus,  proclaiming  himself  the 
champion  of  freedom,  and  promising  to  restore  to  the  Athenians 
their  democratic  form  of  government,  b.  c.  307.      He  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  Demetrius  of  Phaleron, 
who  was  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  went  to  Thebes,  and 
afterwards  to  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt.     Munychia,  however,  had 
to  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms.     Demetrius  now  restored 
to  the  Athenians  their  ancient  democratic  constitution,  and 
caused  vast  quantities  of  corn  to  be  distributed  among  the 
people.      The  grateful  Athenians  overwhelmed  both  father 
and  son  with  the  most  extravagant  honours,  and  even  wor- 
shipped them  as  gods.     But  this  joyous  enthusiasm  did  not 
last  long;    Demetrius  soon  after  quitted  Athens,  the  scene 
of  his  great  triumph,  and,  hurrying  from  one  enterprise  to 
another,  was  in  the  end  taken  prisoner,  and  died  as  an  exile 
in  Syria.     When  Athens  had  recovered  her  popular  govern- 
ment, the  democratic  and  Macedonian  parties  immediately 
renewed  their  struggles.     The  popular  or  patriotic  party  was 
headed  by  Demochares,  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Demosthenes, 
a  sincere  and  honest  lover  of  his  country  and  its  constitu- 
tion.    Severe  measures  were  adopted  to  protect  the  liberty 
of  the  people  against  unpatriotic  influences,  but  it  was  to  no 
purpose :  the  dream  of  freedom  soon  vanished.    While  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  was  engaged  in  the  East,  the  Macedonians 
recovered  their  ascendancy  in  Greece.    Polysperchon,  who  had 
been  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by  Cassander,  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  Cassander  invading 
Attica,  laid  siege  to  Athens.     The  city  was  ably  defended  by 
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the  noble  Demochares;  but  in  the  meantime,  Dcmetrins 
Poliorcetes,  after  concluding  peace  with  the  Bhodians,  arrived 
with  a  large  fleet  at  Aulis,  and  by  a  rapid  succession  of  victo- 
ries, put  an  end  to  the  government  of  Cassander  in  Greece. 
The  towns  thus  delivered  from  the  Macedonian  yoke  vied 
with  one  another  in  showering  honours  upon  Demetrius,  and 
at  a  congress  held  in  Corinth  he  received  the  supreme  com- 
mand over  all  Greece.  But  he  had  by  this  time  become  an 
insolent  and  voluptuous  tyrant,  and  his  short  stay  at  Athens, 
during  which  he  exiled  the  patriotic  Demochares,  was  not 
calculated  to  regain  for  him  the  affections  of  the  people. 

6.  Just  at  the  time  when  Demetrius  was  proceeding  north- 
ward against  Cassander,  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  his  father 
Antigonus,  against  whom,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  a 
coalition  had  been  formed  by  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
and  Lysimachus.  The  result  of  this  was  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ipsus,  B.  c.  301,  in  which  Antigonus  lost  his  life,  and  his 
kingdom  was  divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus. 
Demetrius  fled  to  Greece,  where  he  hoped  to  establish  a  new 
kingdom  for  himself;  but  as  the  Athenians  refused  to  admit 
him  within  their  walls,  and  as  nearly  all  Pelo|)onnesus  had 
declared  in  favour  of  Cassander,  he  went  to  Thrace,  where 
he  took  the  Chersonesus  from  Lysimachus,  and  allied  him- 
self with  Seleucus  of  Syria,  by  whose  aid  he  gained  several 
advantages  in  Asia.  In  the  meantime  Leochares,  supported 
by  Cassander,  had  set  himself  up  as  tyrant  at  Athens,  and 
was  conducting  himself  with  unexampled  fury  and  cruelty. 
When  Demetrius  was  informed  of  this,  he  quickly  hastened 
to  Athens,  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  Ptolemy,  who 
had  come  to  assist  the  tyrant,  was  obliged  to  retreat.  This 
happened  in  b.  c.  295 ;  and  Demetrius,  on  entering  the  city, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  all,  pardoned  their  past  con- 
duct, and  distributed  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain 
among  the  famishing  people.      But  to  secure  himself  for 
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the  fature,  he  placed  strong  garrisons  at  Mtmychia  and 
Piraeus,  and  fortified  the  hill  of  the  Maseum.  He  thea 
marched  into  Peloponnesns,  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Sparta,  when  again  he  was  suddenly  obliged  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion in  a  different  direction.  Cassander  of  Macedonia  died  in 
B.  G.  296,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  IV.,  who,  how- 
ever, died  the  year  after,  leaving  the  succession  disputed  by 
his  two  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alexander.  Antipater,  the 
elder,  kUled  his  mother  Thessalonice,  a  daughter  of  king 
Philip,  because  he  believed  her  to  favour  his  brother.  Here- 
upon Alexander  applied  for  assistance  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  and  to  Demetrius.  In  the  meantime,  Antipater, 
who  had  fled  to  Lysimachus  for  support,  was  murdered,  and 
Alexander,  finding  the  presence  of  Demetrius  in  Macedonia 
inconvenient,  tried  to  get  nd  of  him.  But  Demetrius  anti- 
cipated him;  he  slew  him,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  himself,  b.  c.  294.  He  then  drove  Pyrrhus  back 
into  his  own  kingdom,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
during  which  nearly  all  Greece  paid  homage  to  him  and  his 
son  Antigonus  Gonatas.  Not  satisfied  with  his  empire,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  reconquering  what  he  and  his  father  had 
lost  in  Asia.  Pyrrhus  was  induced  to  make  war  against  him 
by  the  princes  whose  dominions  were  threatened  by  Demetrius ; 
and  when  the  armies  met,  the  troops  of  Demetrius  went  over  to 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  extremely  popular  in  Macedonia.  Pyrrhus 
now  took  possession  of  the  throne,  b.  c.  287  ;  but  after  the  lapse 
of  seven  months,  he  too  was  expelled  by  Lysimachus,  who  then 
ruled  over  Macedonia  for  five  years,  from  b.  c.  286  to  281. 
Demetrius  never  returned  to  Macedonia ;  but  after  various 
misfortunes,  he  died  as  a  prisoner  of  Seleucus  in  Syria,  b.  c.  283. 
7.  At  the  time  when  Pyrrhus  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  Athens  again  rose  to  assert  her  freedom.  The 
Museum  was  stormed,  the  garrisons  were  expelled  from  the 
port-towns,  and  the  Macedonians  were  defeated  near  Elenais. 
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Pyrrhna,  who  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Athenians, 
allowed  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  freedom.  Demo- 
chares,  returning  from  exile,  managed  the  affairs  of  his 
country  till  about  b.  c.  280  in  the  most  admirable  manner, 
and  for  a  time  Athens  once  more  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
fi^rmer  and  better  days.  Lysimachus  conclnded  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  her,  and  did  not  interfere  with  her  adminis- 
tration, in^which  law  and  order  had  been  restored.  After 
expelling  Pyrrhus,  he  united  Macedonia  with  his  dominions 
in  Thrace  and  Asia,  but  domestic  misfortunes  brought  about 
his  downfall.  At  the  instigation  of  his  second  wife  Arsinoe, 
he  put  to  death  his  excellent  son  Agathocles,  whose  wife 
Lysandra  fled  to  Seleucus  imploring  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  her  husband.  In  the  ensuing  war,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  in  B.  c.  281,  at  Cynipedion  near  Sardes,  in  which 
Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  killed.  Seleucus  was  now 
anxious  to  gain  possession  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  was 
assassinated  near  Lysimachia  on  the  Hellespont  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  hiiJ  been  deprived  of 
the  succession  in  Egypt  by  the  intrigues  of  his  mother  Bere- 
nice. Ptolemy  Ceraunus  now  ascended  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, compelled  the  widow  of  Lysimachus  to  marry  him,  and 
caused  her  children  to  be  murdered  before  her  own  eyes. 
But  he  did  not  enjoy  his  bloody  tyranny  more  than  two  years. 
8.  This  was  the  time  of  a  great  migration  of  the  Celts, 
some  of  whom  came  down  upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
while  others  descended  into  the  peninsula  south  of  mount 
Haemus.  In  b.  c.  280  a  swarm  of  them  invaded  Macedonia, 
and  in  an  engagement  with  them  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  lost 
hb  life;  but  Sosthenes,  the  brave  Macedonian  general, 
checked  their  victorious  progress.  Another  army,  however, 
of  the  same  race  of  barbarians  marched  southward  with  the 
intention  of  plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi,  while  one  detach- 
ment marched  into  ^tolia.     The  Oreeks  were  resolved  to 
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defend  themselves  against  the  invading  hordes.  When  the 
barbarians  approached  Delphi,  in  B.C.  279,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  terror-struck  by  the  same  miraculous  phenomena 
which  had  saved  that  city  during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
They  suffered  immensely,  their  king  Brennus  fell,  and  the 
remaining  hosts  dispersed,  some  settling  on  the  Danube,  others 
in  Thrace,  and  others  again  crossing  over  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  in  after  times  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ghilatians. 

9.  After  the  fall  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  in  b.  c.  280, 
Antigonus  Gonatas  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  of 
which  he  maintained  possession  until  his  death  in  b.  c.  239, 
with  the  interruption  of  a  period  of  two  years  (b.  c.  274-272), 
during  which  Pyrrhus,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  occupied  it ; 
but  when  Pyrrhus  had  fallen  at  Argos,  Antigonus  remained 
the  acknowledged  i-uler  of  the  kingdom  and  of  Greece,  though 
in  the  latter  country  his  authority  had  to  be  established  by 
force  of  arms,  and  even  this  succeeded  only  partially.  As 
soon  as  peace  and  order  were  restored  in  Macedonia,  he  had 
to  undertake  a  war  against  Athens,  which  had  recovered  its 
independence  during  the  first  reign  of  Pyrrhus.  The  war 
broke  out  in  b.  c.  269,  apparently  because  the  Athenians 
refused  to  admit  a  Macedonian  garrison.  Although  they  were 
supported  by  Sparta  and  the  king  of  Egj^pt,  they  were  com- 
pelled, in  B.  c.  262,  after  a  siege  of  seven  years,  to  surrender, 
and  Macedonian  garrisons  again  entered  Munychia,  Piraeus, 
and  the  Museum.  But  Antigonus  treated  the  city  with  com- 
parative mildness,  for  be  did  not  interfere  with  its  democratic 
constitution,  and  soon  afterwards  even  evacuated  the  Museum. 
The  presence  of  the  garrisons  in  the  port-towns,  however,  daily 
reminded  the  Athenians  of  their  real  condition.  This  state 
of  things  lasted  until  b.  c.  229,  when  Aratus,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Achaean  league,  prevailed  upon  the  Macedonian 
commander,  by  means  of  a  bribe,  to  evacuate  the  port-towns. 
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Athens  then,  though  firee,  was  politically  too  weak  to  join  the 
Achaean  league,  as  Aratus  wished.  But  she  nevertheless 
remained  the  intellectual  centre  of  Greece,  and  it  was  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  her  influence  that  Rhodes,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Pergamus  began  to  foster  and  cherish  the  arts 
and  literature  of  Greece. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

MACEDONIA  AMD  GREECE,  DOWN  TO  THEIR  CONQUEST 

BY  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  After  her  struggle  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  Athens 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  g^eat  political  events;  but 
Sparta  had  still  to  pass  through  a  succession  of  violent 
changes  and  revolutions,  which  both  darken  and  brighten  the 
last  period  of  hei*  history.  The  ancient  constitution  of 
Lycurgus  was  still  preserved,  but  its  observance  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form ;  its  spirit  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  any 
influence  upon  the  Spartans.  The  ephors  had  become  the 
highest  authority  in  the  state,  and  the  kings,  who  were  little 
more  than  the  representatives  of  two  ancient  families,  some- 
times went  out  as  commanders  of  bands  of  adventurers,  and 
sold  their  services  to  foreign  states.  The  number  of  Spartan 
citizens  had  become  enormously  reduced,  and  all  the  wealth 
of  the  country  was  possessed  by  a  few  families,  and  in  some 
instances  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  women,  who,  as 
wealthy  heiresses,  attracted  more  attention  and  exercised 
more  influence  than  was  compatible  with  the  good  of  the 
state.  .  Although,  throughout  the  Macedonian  period,  Sparta 
had  with  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness  resisted  the 
demands  of  the  Macedonian  rulers,  still  she  did  nothing  for 
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the  liberation  of  Greece,  and  in  the  time  of  Demetritifl,  she 
escaped  being  conquered  by  him  only  by  an  accident.  Sparta 
was  then  surrounded  by  walls,  which  alone  shews  that  the 
ancient  spirit  of  its  citizens  was  gone.  Once  only,  during  the 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  Pyrrhus,  the  Spartans  showed 
that  their  ancient  valour  had  not  quite  vanished. 

2.  This  wretched  condition  of  the  state  induced  king 
Agis  IV.  (b.c.  244*241)  to  attempt  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
constitution.  Supported  by  the  ephor  Lycurgus  and  the 
younger  generation  of  the  Spartans,  he  carried  several  laws 
to  relieve  the  poor,  who  were  overwhelmed  "with  debt;  a 
fresh  division  of  the  land  was  to  be  made;  four  thousand 
five  hundred  lots  were  to  be  set  apart  for  the  Spartans, 
whose  numbers  were  to  be  supplemented  by  Laconians,  and 
fifteen  thousand  for  the  Laconians.  This  and  other  measures 
were  meant  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  constitution. 
His  colleague  Leonidas,  who  opposed  the  reforms,  was  deposed 
and  sent  across  the  frontier,  and  all  obstacles  seemed  to  be 
removed.  But  during  an  expedition  which  Agis  undertook 
against  the  Achaeans,  Leonidas  was  recalled  by  a  party  at 
Sparta,  and  Agis  on  his  return  was  treacherously  seized  and 
put  to  death,  together  with  his  mother  and  grandmother.  His 
wife  Agiatis,  who  was  as  enthusiastic  for  reforms  as  her  husband 
had  been,  afterwards  married  Cleomenes  III.  (b.c.  236-220), 
the  last  Heracleid  king.  Cleomenes  now  completed  by  force 
the  work  commenced  by  Agis.  He  began  by  causing  the 
ephors  to  be  murdered,  and  then  carried  the  cancelling  of 
debts  and  the  distribution  of  the  land  without  opposition. 
Everything  went  on  successfully  and  promised  the  return  of 
a  happy  age,  when  a  war  with  the  Achaean  league  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  Cleomenes  and  of  Sparta. 

3.  Throughout  the  historical  period  of  Greece,  the 
Achaeans  had  acted  a  subordinate  part ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  domination  they  appear  to  have  conceived  the 
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idea  that  union  alone  could  save  Greece,  and  prevent 
the  country  from  becoming  a  mere  province  of  Macedonia. 
Twelve  towns  of  Achaia  had  from  early  times  formed  a  sort 
of  loose  confederacy ;  but  in  b.c.  280  four  of  them  drew  more 
closely  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  driving  the  Mace- 
donians from  Peloponnesus.  In  b.c.  275  other  towns  joined 
the  league,  the  importance  of  which  continued  to  increase, 
until  it  reached  its  most  flourishing  point  in  b.c.  251,  when 
Aratus  became  its  strategus,  and  united  his  native  city  of 
Sicyon  with  the  confederacy.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  the  league,  all  the  members  funned  one  state,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  strategus,  the  central  govemmeut  being  at 
^gion.  The  cities  composing  the  league,  both  large  and 
small,  had  one  vote  each,  and  sent  their  deputies  annually. 
The  strategus,  who  had  the  executive  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  war,  was  assisted  by  two  other  officers,  the  hipparchus 
and  the  secretary,  and  by  a  senate,  in  which  each  town  was 
represented  by  one  deputy.  This  league  and  its  constitution, 
though  it  was  not  free  from  serious  defects,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  best  of  its  strategi,  continued  for  a  comparatively  long 
period  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  foreign  powers  as  well  as  of  the 
Greeks  themselves. 

4.  A  similar  league  was  formed  among  the  ^Etolians  about 
the  same  time ;  but  its  objects  were  not  so  patriotic,  for  the 
iEtolians  did  not  look  beyond  the  promotion  of  their  own 
interests.  The  ^tolians  were  distinguished  for  their  bra- 
very and  energy ;  but  had  remained  behind  in  the  career  of 
Greek  civilisation,  and  were  in  fact  semi-barbarians.  The 
constitution  of  their  league  resembled  that  of  the  Achaeans, 
and  was  essentially  democratic ;  its  annual  meetings  were  held 
at  Thermos.  The  power  of  this  league  rose  very  rapidly,  for 
Phocis,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  the  Cephallenian  islands,  and 
portions  of  Acarnania,  Thessaly,  and  Peloponnesus,  belonged  to 
it.  The  ^tolians,  like  the  Achaeans,  pretended  indeed  to  fight 
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against  foreign  influence  and  on  behalf  of  the  independence 
of  Greece,  but  they  were  rude,  quarrelsome,  faithless,  and, 
above  all,  bent  upon  plunder  and  rapine. 

5.  From  the  year  b.  c.  251,  Aratus  was  the  soul  of  the 
Achaean  league,  even  when  he  was  not  invested  with  the 
office  of  strategus,  to  which  he  was  elected  twelve  times.  The 
object  which  he  steadily  pursued  was  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  tyrants  who,  during  that  period,  set  themselves  up  in 
nearly  all  the  Greek  cities  under  the  protection  of  Macedonia, 
and  to  unite  all  Peloponnesus  under  one  democratic  coistitn- 
tion.  He  effected  much  as  a  statesman  by  his  prudence  and 
eloquence,  but  he  was  wanting  in  resolution  and  personal 
courage.  In  b.  c.  243,  when  he  was  strategus  for  the  second 
time,  he  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from  Acrocorinthns, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  Corinthians,  and  soon  afterwards  upon 
the  Megarians,  to  join  the  Achaean  confederacy.  About  the 
year  b.  c.  226,  when  Aratus  was  strategus  for  the  eleventh 
time,  the  league  had  gained,  besides,  the  towns  of  Troezen, 
Epidaurns,  Phlius,  Hermione,  and  Argos.  Three  years  before, 
he  had  delivered  Athens  from  its  Macedonian  garrison,  though 
that  city  was  not  able  to  join  tlie  confederacy.  During  this 
period  the  jEtolians  evinced  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Achaeans, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Antigonus 
Gonatas  about  a  division  of  Achaia.  In  the  meantime  the 
reforms  of  Cleomenes  not  only  strengthened  Sparta  internally, 
but  increased  her  power  and  influence  among  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  Peloponnesus.  Argos  and  Mantineia  were  sub- 
dued, and  Cleomenes  strove  to  recover  for  Sparta  her  ancient 
supremacy  in  the  peninsula.  Sparta  thus  aimed  at  the  same 
object  as  Aratus,  and  a  conflict  was  unavoidable.  Neither 
party  was  willing  to  give  way,  and  in  b.  c.  224  the  Achaeans 
not  only  resolved  upon  "war  against  Sparta,  but  Aratus  so  far 
forgot  the  objects  of  the  Achaean  league  as  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  Macedonia. 
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6.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  died  in 
B.  c.  239,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Demetrius,  who 
reigned  until  B.C.  229.  At  his  death,  his  son  Philip  was 
still  under  age,  and  the  guardianship  was  undertaken  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  who  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  as 
regent  and  guardian  until  b.  c.  220,  when  Philip  ascended  the 
throne.  Aratus  had  been  in  negotiation  with  Antigortus 
Doson  even  before  war  was  declared  against  Sparta,  and  the 
king  had  readily  promised  his  assistance.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  Cleomeneswas  eminently  successful,  and  defeated  the 
Achaeans  in  three  battles.  Many  towns  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
he  then  laid  siege  to  Acrocorinthus.  He  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  offering  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace ;  but  Aratus  was 
short-sighted  enough  to  surrender  Acrocorinthus  to  Antigonus 
Doson,  who  demanded  that  fortress  as  a  pledge  and  as  a  point 
from  which  he  might  carry  on  his  military  operations.  As 
the  ^tolians  were  in  the  possession  of  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae, Antigonus  had  to  take  a  circuitous  route,  but  when 
he  arrived  on  the  Isthmus,  his  presence  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  things.  Cleomenes  offered  a  brave  resistance,  but 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Sparta  in  consequence  of  his  wife's 
death.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  b.  c.  223, 
Antigonus  set  out  for  Arcadia,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Achaeans  he  took  possession  of  several  important  towns  with- 
out Cleomenes  being  able  to  prevent  it.  In  the  following 
winter,  however,  the  Spartan  king  gained  some  advantages, 
and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  222,  he  advanced  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Argos.  But  soon  after,  Antigonus  invaded  Laconia 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Cleomenes  had  pitched 
his  camp  at  Sellasia,  north  of  Sparta,  and  here  a  great  battle 
was  fought,  B.C.  221,  in  which  Philopoemen  of  Megalopolis, 
then  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Achaeans,  decided  the 
victory.  Cleomenes  escaped  with  only  a  few  horsemen  to 
Sparta,  but  not  feeling   safe,  he  sailed  to  his  friend,  king 
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Ptolemy  III.  at  Alexandria,  by  whom  he  expected  to  be  sup- 
ported in  continuing  the  war ;  but  Ptolemy  died  soon  after, 
and  his  successor,  a  voluptuous  libertine,  kept  Cleomenes  like 
a  prisoner.  An  attempt  to  excite  the  people  of  Alexandria 
against  their  contemptible  ruler  failed,  and  Cleomenes  and  his 
friends  in  despair  made  away  with  themselves,  b.  c.  220.  His 
mother  and  children,  who  had  followed  him  to  Alexandria,  were 
put  to  death,  and  died  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Sparta.  After  the 
victory  of  Sellusia,  Antigonus  took  Sparta  without  resistance. 
Respect  for  its  past  glory  induced  the  conqueror  to  treat 
it  >vith  moderation.  The  ancient  constitution  was  restored, 
and  the  ephoralty  revived ;  but  the  line  of  Heracleid  kings 
had  become  extinct,  and  Sparta  had  to  keep  a  Macedonian 
garrison.  Immediately  after  this  Antigonus  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia,  which  had  in  his  absence  been  attacked  by  the 
Illyrians. 

7.  The  battle  of  Sellasia  had  indeed  broken  the  power  of 
Sparta,  but  the  independence  of  the  Achaean  league  was  like- 
wise gone,  for  Acrocorinthus,  one  of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Achaeans 
could  undertake  nothing  without  their  sanction — and  all  this 
was  the  work  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Aratus.  Anti- 
gonus Doson  died  in  b.  c.  220,  and  the  throne  was  then 
occupied  by  Philip  V.,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  was 
only  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  a  quick  and  enterprising 
young  man,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  from  b.  c. 
220  to  179,  displayed  great  military  abilities.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  is  marked  by  the  outbreak  of  what  is  called  the 
Social  War,  which  was  occasioned  by  Sparta.  Lycurgns 
obtained  by  purchase  from  the  ephors  the  dignity  of  king,  and 
after  having  got  rid  of  the  last  member  of  the  Heracleid  family, 
and  constituted  himself  sole  king  of  Sparta,  he  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  ^tolians  against  the  Achaeans  and 
Macedonians.     Aratus  took  the  field  against  the  iBtolians, 
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who  had  already  invaded  Arcadia,  but  was  defeated,  and  the 
iEtolians  meeting  with  no  further  opposition  returned  across 
the  Isthmus,  ravaging  the  country  as  they  advanced.  This 
happened  in  b.  c.  220,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  Social 
War,  in  which  the  Achaeans,  supported  by  Philip,  the  Boeo- 
tians, Phocians,  Epirots,  Acarnauians,  and  Messenians,  fought 
against  the  ^tolians,  Spartans,  and  £leans,  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  In  b.  c.  219  Philip  himself  entered  ^tolia  with 
an  army,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous.  In  the  following  winter  he  invaded  Elis  and 
Arcadia,  where  he  destroyed  the  strongholds  of  the  ^Etolians, 
while  they  made  inroads  into  Epinis  and  Achaia.  In  the 
spring  of  B.C.  218  Philip  again  entered  -^tolia,  and  having 
taken  Thermos,  its  capital,  traversed  Peloponnesus  to  its 
southernmost  point.  But  when  he  left  the  peninsula,  the 
iEtolians  reduced  the  Achaeans  to  great  straits ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  Philip,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
Hannibalian  war  in  Italy,  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  petty 
disputes  among  the  Greeks,  and  concluded,  in  b.  c.  217,  a 
peace  with  the  ^tolians,  who  were  to  surrender  to  him  Acar- 
nania,  but  retained  the  undisturbed  possession  of  all  other 
places  they  had  conquered.  The  Achaeans,  who  were  thus 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  were  naturally  displeased  with  the 
king's  measure.  Aratus  remonstrated  with  him  for  his  con- 
duct, but  was  soon  after  silenced  for  ever  by  being  poisoned 
by  Philip's  orders,  b.  c.  213. 

8.  Philip's  warlike  disposition  was  stimulated  by  Demetrius 
of  Pharos,  who,  considering  himself  wronged  by  the  Romans, 
had  gone  to  the  court  of  Macedonia.  After  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  in  b.  c.  216,  Philip  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  Roman  fleet  was  stationed  at  Taren- 
tum,  to  protect  Italy  against  an  invasion  from  Macedonia.  In 
the  following  year  the  Romans  gained  possession  of  several 

towns  of  niyricum,  though  the  country  still  remained  subject 
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to  Macedonia.  The  Bomans  being  too  mnch  occupied  at  home 
to  make  any  great  exertions  against  Philip,  stirred  up  an  ene- 
my against  him  in  Greece,  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  JSto- 
lians,  B.  c.  211.  In  this  new  alliance  they  were  joined  by  the 
Eleans,  Messenians,  Lacedaemonians,  and  by  the  kings  of  Uly- 
ricum,  Thrace,  and  Pergamus,  while  Philip  was  supported  by 
the  Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Thessalians,  Acamanians,  Epirot% 
Euboeans,  Phocians,  Locrians,  and  by  king  Prusias  of  Bithynia. 
Greeks  were  thus  once  more  arrayed  against  Greeks,  and  fight- 
ing for  the  interests  of  foreigners,  who  took  part  in  the  war  only 
when  it  suited  their  convenience.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
Bomans,  who  gained  several  advantages  for  the  ^tolians,  and 
urged  them  on  to  continue  the  war,  so  that  the  attempts  of 
the  Athenians,  Bhodians,  and  others  to  bring  about  a  peace  led 
to  no  results.  After  the  year  b.c.  206,  the  Bomans  themselves 
ceased  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  -^tolians  found  themselves  obliged  to  conclude  peace 
with  Philip  on  his  own  terms,  d.  c.  205.  At  length,  b.  c. 
204,  a  peace  was  also  brought  about  between  Philip  and  the 
Bomans,  who  received  some  portions  of  Illyricum,  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  neither  party  should  attack  the  allies  of  the 
other. 

9.  While  this  war  was  going  on  in  the  north,  hostilities 
had  also  been  continued  in  Peloponnesus.  In  b.  c.  208 
PhiloiK)emen  was  strategus  of  the  Achaeans ;  he  was  distin- 
guished both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  general,  and  acquired 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  Achaeans,  who  were  be- 
coming weary  and  indifferent.  His  first  operations  were 
directed  against  Sparta,  where,  after  the  death  of  the  usurper 
Lycurgus,  in  b.c.  211,  Machanidus  had  set  himself  up  as 
tyrant ;  he  had  from  the  first  indulged  in  hostilities  against 
the  Achaeans,  but  in  b.  c.  207  Philopoemen  defeated  him  in 
a  great  battle  near  Mantineia.  In  the  same  year,  Nabis, 
a  bloodthirsty  monster,  usurped  the  tyrannis  at  Sparta,  and 
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made  the  city  feel  all  the  horrors  for  which  the  tyrants  of  that 
period  are  notorious  in  Greek  history. 

10.  The  peace  which  Philip  had  concluded  with  the 
Romans  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  by  him  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  its  terms ;  for  he  deprived  the  young 
Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of  his  possessions  in  the 
nort^  of  the  j^gean,  although  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  and  not  long  afterwards  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  in 
consequence  of  the  following  circumstances : — Two  Acamanian 
youths,  who  were  staying  at  Athens,  and  were  believed  to 
have  profaned  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were  murdered  during 
the  religious  excitement  of  the  i)eople.  The  Acamanians 
thereupon,  supported  by  Macedonia,  invaded  Attica,  and 
ravaged  the  country.  The  Athenians,  being  allied  with 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  with  the  Rhodians,  declared 
war  against  Philip,  who  forthwith  proceeded  with  a  fleet  to 
blockade  Athens.  Assisted  by  a  Roman  squadron,  the  Athe- 
nians succeeded  in  repelling  him,  in  revenge  for  which  he 
destroyed  everything  he  could  reach  in  Attica.  The  aid  of 
Rome,  when  formally  solicited  by  the  Athenians,  was  not 
withheld,  and  in  b.  c.  200  the  consul  Sulpicius  Galba  com- 
menced the  second  war  of  the  Romans  against  Macedonia. 
The  two  belligerent  parties  had  the  same  allies  as  before. 
During  the  first  years  the  Romans  carried  on  the  war  without 
energy,  but  in  b.  c.  198  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  undertaking 
the  command,  at  once  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Achae- 
ans,  so  that  now  both  the  iEtolians  and  Achaeans  fought 
on  the  same  side.  Flamininus  advanced  from  Epirus  into 
Thessaly,  while  Philip  withdrew  into  Macedonia.  Negotiations 
were  commenced,  but  as  they  led  to  no  results,  the  great 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae  was  fought  in  b.  c.  197,  which  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  Philip— a  result  mainly  owing  to  the 
valour  displayed  by  the  ^Etolians  during  the  engagement. 
Peace    was  then  concluded  and  sanctioned  by  the  Roman 
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senate,  in  b.  c.  196,  on  condition  that  Philip  should  withdraw 
all  his  garrisons  from  the  Greek  cities,  the  most  important  of 
which,  Acrocorinthus,  Demetrias,  and  Chalcis,  were  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Romans.  The  Athenians  received  the  islands  of 
Paros,  Imbros,  Delos,  and  Scyros,  but  iEgina  was  given  to 
Attalus.  The  ^tolians  made  no  secret  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  these  arrangements,  but  openly  declared  that  the  fine 
promises  of  Flamininus  about  the  freedom  of  Greece  were 
without  meaning  so  long  as  the  Romans  kept  garrisons  in  the 
three  most  important  fortresses. 

11.  In  B.C.  196  the  Isthmian  games  happened  to  be 
celebrated,  and  Flamininus  on  that  occasion  solemnly  pro- 
claimed before  the  assembled  Greeks  the  freedom  and  inde- 
l)endence  of  their  country.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  the  most  extravagant  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Flamininus, 
however,  remained  in  Greece,  for  Antiochus  the  Great,  king 
of  Syria,  being  stirred  up  by  Hannibal,  was  making  great 
preparations  for  war,  and  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  refused 
to  give  up  Argos.  Flamininus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Achacans,  soon  succeeded  in  liberating  Argos,  and  even 
attacked  Sparta,  while  the  Rhodian  and  Pergamenian  fleets 
took  possession  of  the  maritime  towns  of  Laconia.  These 
losses  obliged  Nabis.  to  submit  to  a  peace,  dictated  by  Flami- 
ninus, B.  c.  195.  He  was  deprived  of  the  maritime  towns, 
which  were  declared  free,  and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  of 
money,  but  he  nevertheless  remained  tyrant.  As  he  was 
always  hostile  to  the  Achaeans,  who  had  assisted  in  conquer- 
ing him,  they  complained  of  the  leniency  of  Flamininus 
towards  him,  and  in  this  sentiment  they  were  joined  by  the 
iEtolians.  In  b.  c.  194  the  Romans  indeed  evacuated  the 
three  fortresses,  but  the  iEtolians  nevertheless  urged  Nabis 
on  to  recover  the  maritime  towns  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  Achaeans.  A  war  thus  arose  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
Achaeans,  and  the  latter  being  commanded  by  Philopoemen, 
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blockaded  their  enemy  in  the  city  of  Sparta.  The  ^toliaDs, 
who  ostensibly  came  to  his  succour,  murdered  him,  and  took 
possession  of  the  citadel ;  but  the  Spartans  recovered  it  by 
storm,  and  nearly  all  the  iEtulians  were  cut  to  pieces.  During 
the  confusion  Philopoemen  made  himself  master  of  the  city 
and  of  Laconia,  and  in  b.  c.  192  added  both  to  the  Achaean 
league,  which  now  embraced  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus. 

12.  The  iEtolians  entertaining  an  implacable  hatred  against 
the  Romans,  invited  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  come  to  Greece, 
the  conquest  of  which  they  represented  to  him  as  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty.  In  b.  c.  192  Antiochus  arrived,  and  many  of 
the  Greeks  at  once  joined  him  ;  but  he  was  not  provided  with  a 
sufficient  army,  Jior  did  he  act  with  sufficient  quickness  and  de- 
cision. In  the  spring  of  B.C.  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  consul 
M.'Acilius  Glabrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  immediately  returned 
to  Chalcis,  whence  he  crossed  over  into  Asia.  But  the  Romans 
did  not  allow  his  invasion  of  Greece  to  pass  with  impunity, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Another  victory 
was  soon  gained  over  the  iEtolians,  who  were  thus  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  A  truce  was  at  length,  b.c.  190,  granted 
to  them  for  six  months ;  and  when  at  the  expiration  of  it 
they  recommenced  hostilities,  the  Romans  at  last,  in  b.  c. 
189,  compelled  them  to  accept  the  following  terms: — To 
recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  to  conclude  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  to  dismiss  from  their  confederacy  all 
the  towns  out  of  MUAia,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  of  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  power  of  the  ^tolian 
confederacy  was  thus  for  ever  annihilated,  though  the  league 
continued  a  weak  and  helpless  existence  for  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

13.  In  b.  c.  188,  a  few  years  after  the  capture  of  Sparta  by 
Philopoemen,  a  fresh  war  broke  out  between  the  Achaeans  and 
Spartans,  because  the  latter  had  taken  forcible  possession  of 
one  of  the  coast  towns.    Both  parties  referred  the  case  to  Rome, 
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bnt  received  eqniyocal  answers,  until  in  the  end  Pbilopoemen 
rest<:)red  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  exiled  by  Nafnii, 
put  the  leaders  of  the  anti- Achaean  party  to  death,  and  made 
several  violent  reforms,  going  even  so  far  as  to  compel  the 
Spartans  to  abolish  the  ancient  constitntion  of  Lycnrgns,  and 
establish  a  democracy.  The  Spartans  bore  these  wanton 
insults  with  deep  but  suppressed  indignation,  as  they  were 
unable  to  offer  resistance,  or  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Romans. 
In  B.  c.  183,  the  Mcssenians  revolted  against  the  Achaeans. 
Philopoemen  marched  against  them ;  but  on  his  way  he 
was  surprised  and  overpowered  by  some  Messenian  horse- 
men, who  conveyed  him  in  a  dying  state  to  Messene.  The 
enraged  Messenians  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  he 
drained  the  poison-cup  with  calmness  and  intrepidity.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  strategus  by  Lycortas,  father 
of  ihe  historian  Polybius,  under  whom  the  Achaeans  recon- 
quered Messene,  and  took  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Philo- 
poemen, by  putting  to  death  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
Messenians.  But  peace  and  order  were  not  restored  by  such 
measures,  and  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  mighty 
hand  of  Rome  was  to  silence  all  disputes,  by  depriving  tlie 
several  states  of  all  power  of  action. 

14.  Philip  of  Macedonia  had  for  a  time  quietly  submitted 
to  the  humiliating  peace  dictated  to  him  by  the  Romans ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  resolved  once  more  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  made  active  preparations.  He  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  from  taking  decisive  steps  by  a  quarrel  between 
his  two  sons,  Demetrius  and  Perseus.  The  latter  persuaded  his 
father  that  Demetrius  was  conspiring  against  him,  and  the 
king  was  induced  to  consent  to  Demetrius  being  put  to  death. 
When  the  king  discovered  the  deceit  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  he  was  seized  with  the  deepest  grief,  and  died 
shortly  after,  B.C.  179,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  only  sur- 
viving son  Perseus.    The  new  monarch  continued  the  prepara- 
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tions  which  had  already  been  commenced,  for  he  hated  the 
Romans  even  more  intensely  than  his  father ;  but  seven  years 
elapsed  before  hostilities  were  actually  begun.  Perseus  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talent,  but  trusted  too  much  to  himself,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  his  money  when  it  was 
required,  and  these  circumstances  brought  about  the  final  over- 
throw of  his  kingdom.  He  had  formed  connections  with  the 
kings  of  Illyricum,  Thrace,  Syria,  Bithynia,  with  the  princes  and 
towns  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  even  with  Carthage  and  the 
Celtic  tribes  on  the  Danube.  His  plans  were  admirable.  The 
Greeks,  except  the  Boeotian  towns,  had  not  the  courage  to 
join  the  alliance  against  Rome.  The  first  three  years  of  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  B.C.  171,  passed  away  without  any 
great  advantage  being  gained  by  either  party,  though  fortune 
seemed  to  favour  Perseus.  This  circumstanci*,  and  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  protracted  so  long,  at  last  excited  among 
the  Greeks  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  Macedonia ;  but  his 
niggardliness  deprived  him  of  his  most  valuable  allies,  and 
obliged  him  to  fight  single-handed.  In  b.  c.  168,  L.  iEmilius 
Paullus  defeated  Perseus  with  great  loss  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Pydna.  The  vanquished  king  fled  with  his  treasures  to 
the  island  of  Samothrace,  but  was  overtaken  and  surrendered. 
Paullus  treated  him  mildly,  but  afterwards  took  him  to  Italy, 
where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  captivity.  Macedonia 
was  now  divided  into  four  independent  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  the  country ;  the  people  had  to  pay 
tribute,  but  their  form  of  government  was  democratic. 

15.  During  this  last  Macedonian  war,  the  Achaeans, 
though  reluctantly,  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 
But  the  miserable  party  spirit  among  them  induced  some  of 
their  number  to  denoimce  a  great  many  as  having  openly  or 
secretly  favoured  Perseus.  These  denunciations  led  to  a 
regular  inquisition  in  the  Achaean  towns,  and  upwards  of  one 
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thousand  Achaeans,  one  of  whom  was  Polybins,  the  historian, 
were  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  their  conduct  Bnt  instead 
of  being  tried  they  were  kept  as  hostages  in  Italy,  until  in 
B.C.  151  the  surviving  three  hundred  were  allowed  to  retom 
to  their  country.  The  j^tolians,  who  were  likewise  snspected 
of  having  favoured  Macedonia,  were  treated  with  still  greater 
severity,  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  were 
put  to  death,  and  many  more  were  carried  away  into  captivity. 
16.  The  final  decision  of  the  fate  of  Greece  was  brought 
about  by  Athens.  From  mere  want  and  poverty,  the  Athenians 
plundered  Oropos,  a  town  in  their  own  territory.  A  complaint 
against  them  was  brought  before  the  Roman  senate,  which 
appointed  a  commission  of  Sicyonians  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
As  the  Athenians  refused  to  appear  before  the  commissioners 
they  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents. 
Being  unable  to  raise  this  heavy  sum  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome  petitioning  the  senate  to  cancel  the  sentence ;  and  the 
fine  was  actually  reduced  to  one  hundred  talents.  This  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  155.  Soon  afterwards  the  Athenians  renewed 
their  outrage  on  Oropos,  which  now  applied  for  redress  to  tl)e 
Achaeans.  A  threatening  decree  passed  against  Athens  by 
the  Achaeans  at  length  secured  Oropos  from  further  attacks 
of  the  Athenians.  About  the  same  time  the  possession  of  the 
town  of  Belmina  became  the  cause  of  fresh  hostilities  between 
the  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians.  The  Spartans  would  have 
sustained  serious  losses  had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of 
the  Achaean  strategus  Deniocritus,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Diaeus,  a  most  implacable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  In  b.  c. 
149,  Andriscus,  a  Thracian  of  low  origin,  came  forward  as  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  assuming  the  name 
of  Philip,  and  declaring  himself  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  king 
Perseus.  The  man  succeeded  in  making  the  Macedonians 
believe  his  story,  and,  tired  of  the  Roman  yoke,  they  flocked 
around  his  standard.     At  first  he  was  successful  against  the 
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BomaiiB ;  bat  in  b.  c.  148  he  was  conquered  by  Caecilius  Me- 
tellnSy  whose  triumph  he  afterwards  adorned  at  Borne.  Mace- 
donia was  now  constituted  a  Roman  province.  While  this  war 
against  the  Pseudo-Philip  was  going  on,  the  Greeks  continued 
their  petty  but  bitter  hostilities ;  and  Metellus,  who  wished 
them  well,  desired  them  to  keep  peace,  and  promised  that  their 
affairs  should  be  inquired  into  by  a  Roman  commissioner.  But 
when  the  Roman  ambassadors  appeared  before  the  assembled 
Achaeans  at  Corinth,  their  demand  was  received  with  scorn 
and  insolence.  A  second  embassy  sent  by  Metellus  fared  no 
better,  and  the  thoughtless  Achaeans  declared  war  against  the 
Romans.  Metellus,  in  b.  c.  147,  after  the  reduction  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thessaly,  marched  with  his  army  into  Boeotia.  The 
Achaean  strategns  Critolaus  had  intended  to  occupy  Ther- 
mopylae, but  arrived  too  late,  and  was  routed  near  Heracleia. 
He  rallied  again  in  Locris,  but  was  defeated  a  second  time, 
and  perished  in  endeavouring  to  escape. 

17.  The  Achaeans  were  in  despair ;  but  the  time  had  now 
come  when  they  had  to  atone  for  their  rash  and  inconsiderate 
mode  of  acting.  While  Metellus  was  advancing  from  the  north, 
a  Roman  fleet  landed  a  force  in  Peloponnesus,  which  laid 
waste  the  country.  Diaeus  assembled  the  last  forces  of  the 
Achaean  league  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  and  even 
armed  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  slaves.  Metellus  remained 
some  time  in  Boeotia,  where  he  punished  the  Thebans  for 
having  taken  part  in  the  war,  by  destroying  their  city.  He 
then  advanced  towards  Megara,  and  once  more  tried  what 
peaceful  means  would  do.  But  the  infatuated  Diaeus  rejected 
all  proposals.  During  this  interval  the  command  of  Metellus 
passed  into  the  hands  of  L.  Mummius,  a  rude  soldier  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Greeks.  He  at  once,  in  b.c.  146, 
occupied  the  Isthmus  with  an  army  of  twenty-three  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse;  and  in  the 
battle  of  Leucopetra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  the 
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fkte  of  Greece  was  decided  for  ever.  When  Diaens,  who  had 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  fonnd  that  all  was  lost, 
he  fled  with  a  small  band  to  his  native  city  of  Megalo- 
polis, where  he  killed  his  wife,  took  poison,  and  then  set  fire 
to  his  house.  Three  days  after  the  battle,  Mummius  entered 
the  city  of  Corinth,  which  he  ordered  to  be  sacked  and 
destroyed  by  fire ;  all  the  male  inhabitants  were  massacred, 
and  the  rest  of  the  population  sold  as  slaves.  The  Bomao 
commissioners  declared  the  Achaean  and  all  other  confederir 
cies  in  Greece  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  territory  of  Corinth 
became  domain  land  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  ravages 
and  devastation  caused  by  the  Boman  soldiers  in  Pelopon- 
nesus after  the  fall  of  Corinth  were  fearful,  and  many  a 
town  shared  its  fate.  Greece,  however,  was  not  at  onoe  con- 
stituted a  Roman  province  ;  indeed  this  step  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  taken  until  the  time  of  Sulla.  Many  of  the 
severe  measures  which  were  adopted  at  first  were  afterwards 
relaxed,  and  a  number  of  Greek  cities  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
freedom  even  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  political 
life  of  Greece,  however,  was  now  extinguished,  and  whatever 
advantages  it  continued  to  enjoy,  were  owing  to  the  reve- 
rence with  which  civilised  nations  viewed  it,  and  to  its  pre- 
eminence in  arts  and  literature,  which  to  some  extent  continued 
to  flourish  in  the  country  in  which  they  had  first  reached  their 
highest  perfection. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ASIA  AND  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  ALEXANDER 

THE  GREAT. 

1.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  b.c.  301,  the  whole  of 
the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  the  Gbeat  was  finallj  broken 
tip  into  four  great  monarchies :  Ifacedonia,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  the  history;  Syria  under  Seleucns  and  his 
soceesBors ;  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies ;  and  Thrace  under 
Lysimachus ;  while  in  Asia  Minor  there  were  formed  a  few  less 
important  kingdoms  or  principalities,  such  as  Pontus,  Perga- 
mus,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  Thracian  kingdom  of 
Lysimachus,  as  we  hare  seen,  was  of  very  brief  duration, 
while  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  continued  their 
independent  existence  longest,  until,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  world,  they  were  swallowed  up  by  the  all-absorbing 
power  of  Rome. 

2.  The  founder  of  the  Syrian  dynasty  was  Seleucus, 
sumamed  Nicator;  its  era  is  commonly  dated  from  the 
year  b.c.  312,  when  Seleucus  recovered  Babylon.  After 
long  and  successful  wars,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  under  his 
sceptre  all  the  countries  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hellespont. 
The  ancient  country  of  Syria,  however,  was  the  seat  of  the 
government ;  he  there  built  the  magnificent  capital  of  Anti- 
och  on  the  river  Orontes,  which  was  rivalled  in  splendour 
only  by  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  These  and  about  forty 
other  cities  founded  by  Seleucus  and  his  successors  tended  to 
spread  and  establish  Greek  civilisation  in  the  East.  We 
have  already  seen*  that  when  attempting  to  make  himself 
master  of  Macedom'a,  he  was  assassinated  in  b.c.  280,  by 
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Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  at  LyBimachia.  He  was  sacceeded  by  hiB 
son  Antiochus  Soter  (b.c.  280-261),  under  whom  we  already 
meet  with  the  usual  horrors  of  an  eastern  court,  which  continued 
ever  after  to  disgrace  these  Hellenistic  rulers  of  Asia.  The 
immense  wealth  accumulated  in  Syria  from  the  wealthy  pro- 
vinces of  the  East,  also  created  oriental  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
which  again  fostered  an  ahject  and  servile  spirit  among  the 
people,  manifesting  itself  in  the  basest  flatteries  towards 
their  degenerate  rulers,  who  were  addicted  to  all  the  yices 
of  eastern  despots.  Acts  of  bloody  cruelty,  the  dominion 
of  women  and  favourites,  general  moral  corruption,  together 
with  disastrous  wars  against  Egypt  and  the  nations  of  Asia 
Minor,  form  the  main  topics  of  the  history  of  the  Syrian 
empire.  Antiochus  Soter  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Celts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus  Theos 
(the  god),  who  reigned  from  b.  c.  261  till  246,  carried  on  a  war 
against  Egypt,  and  was  murdered  by  his  own  wife.  In  his 
reign,  about  b.c.  250,  Arsaces  founded  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  Bactria  also  became  an  independent  kingdom,  whereby 
the  Syrian  monarchy  was  considerably  reduced.  Antiochus 
was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  II.,  sumamed  Callinicus,  from  b.c. 
246  till  226,  who  began  his  reign  by  murdering  his  step- 
mother and  her  infant  son.  This  involved  him  in  a  war  with 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  of  Egypt,  who  not  only  made  himself 
master  of  all  Syria,  but  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Ptolemy  however  was  obliged  to  re^um  to  his  own  kingdom, 
and  this  enabled  Seleucus  to  recover  the  greater  part  of  what 
he  had  lost.  His  brother  Antiochus  Hierax  attempted  to 
establish  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself  in  Asia  Minor ; 
this  led  to  a  war  between  the  brothers,  in  which  Antiochus 
was  defeated.  Seleucus  then  endeavoured  to  subdue  Parthia 
and  Bactria,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  those  kingdoms  after- 
wards dated  their  independence  from  this  time.  Attalua  of 
Pergamus,  in  the  meantime,  likewise  extended  his  principality 
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at  the  expense  of  Syria.  Seleucns  died  by  an  accidental  &11 
from  his  horse,  and  was  succeeded  by  Selencns  III.  (Geran- 
nns),  from  b.c.  226  to  223,  who  was  an  imbecile  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  own  officers. 

3.  The  Syrian  throne  was  now  occupied  by  a  brother 
of  Seleucus  III.,  Antiochus  III.,  sumamed  the  Great,  who 
reigned  from  b.  c.  223  till  187.  He  is  the  only  one  among 
the  Seleucidae  who  was  not  quite  unworthy  of  the  throne  he 
filled.  As  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old  at  his  accessiouy 
attempts  were  made  in  various  parts  of  his  empire  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  and  gain  independence.  His  first  undertakings 
were  directed  against  the  revolted  satraps,  who  were  sub- 
dued ;  but  an  attempt  to  wrest  Phoenicia  and  Palestine 
from  Egypt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  had  to  give  up  those 
countries  in  consequence  of  his  defeat  at  Gaza,  in  b.c 
217.  In  Asia  Minor  he  had  to  combat  Achaeus,  who  had 
for  a  time  maintained  himself  as  an  independent  ruler,  but 
was  finally  conquered  by  Antiochus,  b.c.  214.  His  most 
important  undertaking,  however,  waa  a  seven  years'  war, 
from  B.  c.  212  to  205,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
revolted  provinces  of  eastern  Asia.  He  met  indeed  with  great 
success,  but  found  it  impossible  to  subjugate  the  Parthian  and 
Bactrian  kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
them,  in  which  their  independence  was  finally  recognised. 
On  his  return  he  renewed  the  war  with  Egypt,  and  this  time 
he  was  more  successful,  for  he  conquered  Coele- Syria  and 
Palestine.  In  b.c.  196  he  crossed  over  into  Europe  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  Thracian  Ghersonesus.  The 
Romans  indeed  demanded  of  him  to  restore  this  conquest  to 
Macedonia ;  but  Antiochus,  being  urged  on  by  Hannibal, 
who  in  B.  c.  195  arrived  at  his  court,  refused,  and  began  to 
think  of  attacking  the  Romans  themselves.  The  execution  of 
this  plan,  however,  was  delayed  until  b.  c.  192,  when,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  iEtolians  he  again  crossed  over  into  Europe. 
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However  great  he  may  have  been  in  Ins  eastern  campaigns, 
it  is  certain  that  daring  his  inyasion  of  Greece,  from  which  he 
was  driven  by  a  defeat  at  Thermopjlae  in  b.  c.  191,  And  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  we  are  not  informed  of 
any  action  that  could  raise  him  above  the  ordinary  range  of 
eastern  despots.  His  fleet  also  suffered  two  defeatSy  and  he 
himself  was  finally  conquered  by  the  two  Scipioe,  in  b.  c«  190, 
in  a  battle  near  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  mpant  Sipylus.  This 
battle  broke  the  power  of  the  Syrian  empire  for  ever,  for  the 
king  had  to  give  up  all  his  dominions  west  of  mount  TanruSi 
to  surrender  his  elephants  and  ships  of  war,  and  to  pay  the 
heavy  sum  of  fifteen  Uiousand  talents.  He  was  killed  a  fow 
years  later  duriug  his  attempt  to  rob  a  wealthy  temple  of  its 
treasures,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  IV.,  sor- 
named  Philopator,  who  reigned  from  b.  c.  187  to  175. 

4.  The  Syrian  empire,  thus  reduced  within  narrow  limits, 
continued  to  exist  for  more  than  a  century  tmder  a  long  suc- 
cession of  contemptible  rulers,  whose  history  is  full  of  atro- 
cious crimes,  and  who  continued  from  time  to  time  to  be 
involved  in  wars  with  Egypt  about  the  possession  of  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine,  the  eternal  bone  of  contention  between  Egypt 
and  Syria.  After  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  the  power 
and  influence  of  Home  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  increased 
from  year  to  year,  until  in  b.  c.  65  Pompey  made  the  kingdom 
a  Roman  province,  and  deposed  its  last  king  Antiochus  XIII., 
sumamed  Asiaticus.  The  kingdom,  composed  as  it  was  of 
most  heterogeneous  elements,  without  any  internal  bond  of 
union,  could  be  kept  together  by  the  sword  alone,  and  as  the 
warlike  character  of  the  Syrian  rulers  began  to  disappear  soon 
after  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  its  fate  could  not  possibly 
have  been  other  than  that  which  history  reveals  to  us ;  the 
provinces  which  felt  strong  enough,  asserted  and  maintained 
their  independence  as  distinct  states,  and  the  remainder  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Romans. 
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5.  Independently  of  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Farthia  and 
Bactria,  which  were  formed  out  of  provinces  of  the  Syrian 
empire,  some  minor  states  sprang  up  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
greater  part  of  that  vast  peninsnla  had  been  united  by  Lysi- 
machns  with  his  kingdom  of  Thrace ;  bat  dming  the  wars 
in  which  he  was  involved  dnring  the  later  years  of  his 
Hfe,^  a  large  portion  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  SeleaciiSi 
while  in  other  parts  independent  principalities  arose,  such 
as — (1.)  The  state  of  the  Galatians,  formed  by  bands  of 
Celtic  tribes,  which,  after  ravaging  Macedonia  and  Gbeece, 
had  migrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  established  themselves 
there  by  their  victory  over  Selencos  near  Ancyra,  in  B.C. 
1280.  (2.)  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  its  first  rulers, 
Attains  and  Eumenes,  were  wise  and  brave,  and  extended 
their  dominion  in  all  directions.  The  Pergamenian  court 
was  on  a  small  scale  what  the  Alexandrian  was  on  a  large 
scale.  The  kings  watched  over  the  material  interests  of 
their  subjects,  and  patronised  the  arts  and  literature  by  a 
liberal  application  of  the  public  money.  The  library  of  Per- 
gamus was,  next  to  that  of  Alexandria,  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  ancient  world.  The  kingdom  was  allied  with  Bome 
at  an  early  period,  and  its  last  two  kings,  Attains  III.  and 
IV.,  stooped  to  the  lowest  flatteries  towards  the  Romans,  who 
obliged  the  last  king  to  bequeath  his  kingdom  to  them.  (3.) 
The  kingdom  of  Bithynia  was  formed  about  the  same  time  as 
that  of  Pergamus,  and  continued  its  existence  until  b.  c.  74, 
when  Nicomedes  III.  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
(4.)  Armenia  became  an  independent  kingdom  during  the 
later  years  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Pontus  and  Gappadocia 
had  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period,  out  of  hereditary  satra- 
pies of  the  Persian  empire,  and  liheir  dynasties  were  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  kings  of  Persia. 

6.  Egypt  had  been  assigned  as  a  province  to  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagus,  sumamed  Soter,  in  b.  c.  323.  After  the  murder 
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of  Perdiccas,  he  enlarged  his  dominioiiB  by  the  cdnqueBt  of 
Goele- Syria  and  Phoenicia.     In  his  defeat  by  Demetrius  off 
Salamis  in  Cypros,  Ptolemy  lost  that  important  island ;  bot 
notwithstanding  this  reverse,  he  following  the  example  of 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  assumed  the  title  .of  king  of  Egypt, 
B.  G.  306,  and  this  kingdom  ever  afterwards  remained  heredi- 
tary in  the  dynasty  of  which  he  was  the  founder.     After  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  a  pro* 
minent  part,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  promoting 
the  internal  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  cultivation  c^ 
the  arts  and  sciences,  objects  which  were  pursued  with  equal 
zeal  by  his  two  successors.    He  made  Egypt  a  great  military 
and  maritime  state.     His   capital   Alexandria  became  the 
great  centre  of  commerce  and  Greek  culture  for  the  eastern 
and  the  western  world.     His  most  celebrated  institution  was 
the  Museum,  which  was  connected  with  the  royal  palace,  and 
contained  the   well-known  Alexandrian   library,   and   resi- 
dences for  scholars,  philosophers,  and  poets.     But  he  and  his 
two  successors,  who  thus  nobly  exerted  themselves,  were, 
after  all,  foreigners  to  the  country ;  and  the  men  whom  they 
employed  to  carry  out  their  designs  were  likewise  foreigners— 
Greeks  and  Jews.     The  native  Egj'ptians,  though  they  must 
to  some  extent  have  become  hellenized,  continued  to  cherish 
their  inflexible  and  stubborn  hatred  of  foreigners  and  foreign 
institutions,   and  bore  their  yoke  in  sullen  seclusion.     The 
splendour  of  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies  therefore  was,  and 
always  remained,  an  exotic  plant,  which  could  not  take  root 
in  the  foreign  soil ;  and  consequently  it  cannot  much  surprise 
us  to  find  that  the  later  Ptolemies  abandoned  the  high  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  founders  of  their  dynasty,  and  employed 
the  treasures  of  their   kingdom  in  satisfying   their  sensual 
pleasures  and    passions,  until  in    the   end  the  Alexandrian 
court  became  as  notorious  for  its  immoralities  and  its  horrors, 
as  it  was  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  splendour. 
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7.  In  B.  €.  285,  Ptolemy  Soter  abdicated  in  favonr  of  his 
youngest  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  who  reigned  from  b.  c. 
285  to  247,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  Ptolemy 
Geraunns  and  Meleager.  His  father  died  in  b.  c.  283.  The 
long  reign  of  Philadelphns  was  marked  by  few  events  of 
importai^ce,  except  the  usual  hostilities  with  Syria,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  His  chief  care  was 
directed  to  the  internal  administration  of  his  kingdom,  and  to 
the  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  institutions 
founded  by  his  father  attained,  under  his  fostering  care,  the 
highest  prosperity.  Natural  history,  in  particular,  was  studied 
at  Alexandria  with  great  ardour,  and  many  important  works 
on  science  were  produced.  In  his  reign  the  Egyptian  priest 
Manetho  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  in  Greek ;  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  by  the  king's  command  that  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Jews  were  translated  into  Greek  (the  Septuagint). 
Under  him  the  power  of  Egypt  rose  to  its  greatest  height, 
for  his  dominions  comprised,  besides  Egypt  itself  and  portions 
of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  important  provinces 
of  Phoenicia,  Coele- Syria,  Cyprus,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the 
Cyclades ;  and  in  most  of  these  countries  he  established 
numerous  colonies.  Gyrene  also  became  united  with  his 
kingdom  through  a  marriage.  In  his  private  character, 
however,  Philadelphns  does  not  appear  in  a  favourable  light, 
and  his  court  already  exhibited  many  scenes  which  show 
that  he  and  those  who  surrounded  him  were  becoming  demo* 
ralised  and  degraded  orientals. 

8.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
from  B.  G.  247  to  222.  This  king  was  successful  in  his  wars 
against  Syria ;  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  that  empire,  as 
far  as  Bactria  and  India,  submitted  to  him.  From  this  great 
expedition  he  was  recalled  by  news  of  an  insurrection  in 
Egypt  At  the  same  time,  his  fleet  was  actively  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.    His 
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eastern  conquests,  however,  appear  to  have  agidn  fidlen  into 
the  hands  of  Selencus  of  Syria,  and  he  detained  only  the 
maritime  parts.  Like  his  father,  he  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Rome,  and  largely  added  to  the  treasoies  of 
the  Alexandrian  library.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  from  b.  c.  222  to  205,  whose  reign  was  the 
oommencement  of  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Its  rexy 
beginning  is  stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest  hue.  The 
monarch  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  luxury,  leaving  the 
whole  administration  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers.  The 
kingdom  rapidly  decayed,  and  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria, 
not  slow  to  profit  by  this  state  of  things,  for  a  time  made 
himself  master  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria ;  but  in  the  end 
he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with  Egypt. 
After  this  Ptolemy,  without  any  restraint,  indulged  in  every 
vice  and  debauchery,  and  his  mistresses  and  favourites  were 
allowed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  whatever  way  they 
pleased.  But  he  still  continued  to  some  extent  to  patronise 
letters,  and  supported  the  Romans  with  supplies  of  grain  during 
their  second  war  with  Carthage.  Philopator  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  from  b.  c.  205  to  181,  who 
was  only  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  The 
kings  of  Syria  and  Macedonia,  availing  themselves  of  this 
opportunity,  wrested  from  Egjrpt  Coele-Syria,  the  Cyclades, 
and  its  possessions  in  Thrace.  The  ministers  of  the  young 
king  solicited  the  intervention  of  Rome  in  behalf  of  their 
master.  The  Romans  demanded  of  the  conquerors  to  restore 
to  Egypt  its  possessions,  but  the  demand  was  evaded  by 
private  arrangements  among  the  different  courts,  and  in  b.  c. 
193  king  Ptolemy  married  Cleopatra,  a  Syrian  princess. 
So  long  as  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  wise  men  things 
went  on  pretty  fairly,  but  he  soon  became  tired  of  such  advisers, 
and  having  removed  them  by  poison,  followed  the  example  set 
him  by  his  father,  until  he  himself  too  was  cut  off  by  poison. 
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9.  At  his  death  he  was  suooeeded  by  his  infant  son 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  reigned  till  b.  c.  146.  His  mother 
Cleopatra  undertook  the  regency,  and  maintained  order  and 
tranqmllity  in  the  kingdom ;  but  after  her  death  in  b.  c.  173, 
the  administration  was  left  to  unworthy  and  unprincipled 
fikvourites.  Henceforth  the  history  of  Egypt,  whose  kings 
were  under  the  almost  absolute  control  of  Borne,  consists 
of  a  succession  of  disgusting  details,  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  a  more  contemptible  set  of  rulers  oever  disgraced 
a  throne  than  the  later  Ptolemies.  Under  their  wretched 
rule  the  state  continued  its  miserable  existence  until  the  year 
B.  c.  30,  wheu  the  dissolute  Cleopatra  made  away  with  her- 
self, and  Egypt  became  a  Boman  province. 

10.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  independence  of  Greece  in 
the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexaxider,  a  great  change 
gradually  took  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks.  Their  stem 
notions  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  position 
of  the  citizens,  had  to  undergo  c<Hisiderable  modifications. 
Until  then  a  citizen  had  been  not  so  much  a  free  individual 
agent,  as  a  member  of  a  political  community,  in  which  the 
person  was  absorbed,  while  every  stranger  not  belonging 
to  the  same  community  was  regarded  as  a  being  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  law,  or  even  as  an  enemy.  But  under 
the  Macedonian  and  Boman  supremacy,  the  individuality  of 
every  man  became  more  important  in  proportion  as  his 
character  of  citizen  lost  in  value  and  dignity.  With  this 
feeling  the  undivided  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  and 
the  all-powerful  patriotism  of  former  days  likewise  disappeared. 
The  narrow  democratic  communities  of  single  cities  were 
broken  up,  and  enlarged  into  confederacies;  these  and  the 
great  monarchies  which  were  formed  out  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  and  with  which  many  of  the  scattered  Greeks 
were  incorporated,  gradually  accustomed  them  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  neighbours,  to  regard  themselves  as  mem- 
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bers  of  one  large  state,  and  to  sacrifice  the  right  of  govern- 
ing themselves  in  petty  and  turbulent  states  to  the  idea 
of  larger  political  bodies.  Even  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  strong  contrasts  between  hellenism  and  bar- 
barism, were  softened  down  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals  in  the  monarchies  of  the  succeflBorB  of 
Alexander,  whence  the  exclusive  Greeks  of  former  tixneB  now 
became  to  some  extent  cosmopolites. 

11.  Their  notions  about  religion  had  experienced  a 
similar  change.  The  undoubting  and  child-like  fidth  of  the 
early  times,  when  the  gods  were  conceived  as  beings  that 
took  an  interest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  mortals,  had  long 
since  vanished  among  the  higher  and  educated  classes,  and 
was  despised  as  superstitious.  The  philosophical  inquiries, 
firom  the  time  of  Socrates  downwards,  had  shaken  polytheism 
to  its  foundations.  Governments  attempted  to  interferei 
declaring  themselves  the  defenders  and  upholders  of  the 
ancient  national  religion,  and  some  philosophers  were  even 
punished  or  banished  on  the  ground  of  atheism.  But  it  was 
of  no  avail;  ancient  polytheism  could  not  maintain  its  g^imdi 
and  was  gradually  making  way  for  a  purer  and  holier  religion, 
which  was  intended  to  extend  its  blessings  over  all  mankind, 
and  teach  them  that  they  are  all  governed  by  one  Gk)d,  whose 
loving-kindness  towards  all  knows  no  bounds. 
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fflSTORY  OF  ROME,  CARTHAGE,  AND  THE 
NATIONS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 


CHAPTER    I. 


ITALY  AMD  ITS  INHABITANTS.  « 


1.  Italy  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three  peninsulas  in  which 
sonthem  Europe  terminates ;  it  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  to  the  straits  of  Sicily,  which  island  itself  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  formed  its  southernmost  part.  The  whole  penin- 
sula is  traversed  hy  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Alps,  run  in  a  south- 
eastern direction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  as  it  were 
the  spine  of  Italy.  These  mountains,  however,  do  not  form  a 
mere  ridge  rising  between  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula,  but 
ferm  broad  plateaus  connected  by  passes.  The  broad  low 
lands  in  the  north  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
however,  do  not,  either  geographically  or  historically,  belong 
to  ancient  Italy.  The  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
sinks  down  towards  the  basin  of  the  Adriatic  has  few  and 
unimportant  rivers,  and  few  harbours ;  the  western  part,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  many  navigable  rivers,  and  is  a  hilly 
comitry  with  many  harbours  and  bays,  which  sinks  down 
towards  the  west  and  south,  to  the  point  where  the  fertile 
plain  of  Campania  begins.  The  Italian  peninsula  has,  on  the 
whole,  the  same  temperate  and  genial  climate  as  Greece ;  it 
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is  healthy  in  the  hills,  and,  generally  speaking,  also  in  the 
plains ;  but  the  coasts  of  Italy  are  not  so  richly  articnlated 
as  those  of  Greece;  and  the  sea  around  it  is  not  stndded 
with  those  numerous  islands,  which  made  the  Greeks  a  mari- 
time nation.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  superior  advan- 
tages  in  its  rich  broad  valleys  traversed  by  rivers,  and  in  the 
fertile  slopes  of  its  hills,  which  are  fitted  both  for  agricnltim 
and  for  pasture.  The  vast  plain  in  the  north  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Alps,  which  was  not  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Italy  until  a  very  late  period,  is  watered  by  the  river  Po  and 
its  numerous  tributaries. 

2.  It  has  already  been  observed  that,  when  at  some  remote 
period  of  which  history  furnishes  no  information,  the  nations 
of  the  Indo- Germanic  family  migrated  into  Europe,  one  branch 
of  it  descended  from  the  north  upon  Italy,  and  continued  its 
migration  southward  so  long  as  nature  set  no  insuperable 
barrier  to  their  progress.  The  trills  therefore  which  occupied 
Italy  were  akin  to  those  which  settled  in  Greece.  This 
assumption  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  languages  of  the  Greeks 
and  Italians,  the  roots  and  inflections  of  which  are  so  much 
alike,  that  their  original  identity  cannot  be  mistaken.  This 
original  identity  of  the  nations  of  Italy  and  Greece  is  perhaps 
most  appropriately  expressed  by  the  name  of  Pelasgians, 
which  is  given  to  most  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  both 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  may  be  viewed  as  the  appellation  com- 
mon to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Indp-Germanic  stock  which 
ultimately  fixed  their  abodes  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  time  when  the 
immigration  into  the  Italian  peninsula  took  place  belongs  to 
so  remote  a  period,  that  not  even  a  tradition  about  it  has  been 
preserved;  and  the  Italian  nations,  like  most  other  ancient 
peoples,  regarded  themselves  as  autochthons  or  earthbom. 

3.  But  although  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy 
belonged  to  the  same  stock,  yet  in  the  course  of  time  the 
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languages,  the  chief  criterion  of  nationalitj,  of  the  different 
tribes,  underwent  changes  and  modifications  so  great  that  to 
the  untrained  mind  they  assume  the  appearance  of  different 
languages,  while  in  reality  they  are  only  different  dialects 
of  the  same  primitive  tongue.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  goes,  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  three  original 
Italian  languages,  the  Ii^ygian,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Italian 
proper,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  last  of  which  embraces  the 
dialects  of  the  Latins,  Umbrians,  Marsians,  Volscians,  and 
Sabellians.  The  languages  spoken  by  all  these  tribes  are 
but  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  branch  of  the  Indo-Qermanic 
stock.  That  which  presents  the  greatest  peculiarities  is  the 
lapygian  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Italy;  it  exists  in 
numerous  inscriptions  which  have  not  yet  been  deciphered, 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  language  is  Indo-Germanic, 
which  also  accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  the  people  in 
that  part  of  Italy  afterwards  became  hellenized.  The  lapy- 
gians  were  no  doubt  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  had  been  pushed  into  the  south-eastern  comer  by  other 
immigrants  pressing  upon  them  from  the  north.  The  centrttl 
part  of  the  peninsula  was  inhabited  by  those  nations  whose 
history  determines  that  of  the  whole,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  termed  the  Italians.  They  are  divided  into  two  main 
branches,  the  Latins  and  Umbrians,  to  the  latter  of  which 
belong  the  Marsians  and  all  the  Samnite  or  Sabellian  tribes. 
The  languages  spoken  by  these  tribes  formed  one  distinct 
group  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  and  it  was  at  a  compa- 
ratively late  period  that  it  branched  out  into  the  different 
dialects,  which  we  now  know  partly  from  inscriptions  and 
partly  from  the  literature  of  the  Bomans. 

4.  The  Etruscans,  Tuscans,  or  Tyrrhenians  form  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  tribes 
as  well  as  to  the  Greeks,  and  all  we  know  of  their  manners 
and  customs  leads  us  to  infisr  that  they  were  widely  different 
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from  all  the  branches  of  that  fSunily  which  we  have  called 
Pelasgian.  This  is  more  particularly  strikixig  in  their  reli- 
gion, which  was  of  a  gloomy  and  fantastic  chaiacteri  delight- 
ing in  mysteries,  and  wild  and  savage  notions  and  ritee. 
The  same  striking  peculiarities  are  exhibited  in  the  language 
of  the  Etruscans,  the  numerous  remnants  of  which  in  inaciip- 
tions  stand  so  isolated,  that  as  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to 
decipher  them,  or  to  assign  to  the  language,  with  any  d^;ree 
of  certainty,  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  languages.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  determine 
from  what  quarter  the  Etruscans  migrated  into  Italy,  though 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  came  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Raetian  Alps,  the  native  name  of  the  Etruscans  being 
Basena,  which  may  possibly  be  connected  with  Baetia.  That 
they  immigrated  from  the  north,  not  by  sea,  is  rendered  further 
probable  by  the  fact  that  all  their  great  towns  were  built  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  There  was,  however,  a  tradition  in 
antiquity,  according  to  which  the  Etruscans  were  Lydians, 
who  had  migrated  into  Italy  from  Lydia.  But  even  ancient 
critics  saw  the  absurdity  of  this  tradition,  inasmuch  as  the 
religion,  the  laws,  the  manners,  and  the  language  of  the 
Etruscans  did  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Lydians.  It  is  possible  that  some  band  of  Asiatic  adven- 
turers landing  in  Italy  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  whole  is  based  upon  some  mis- 
take or  some  ctAinological  speculation,  for  there  existed  in 
Lydia  a  town  called  Tyrrha  and  a  tribe  called  Torrebi.  But 
before  the  Etniscans  immigrated  into  the  country  which  to 
this  day  bears  their  name,  it  was  probably  inhabited  by  a 
race  more  closely  akin  to  the  Latins  and  Sabellians,  that  is, 
a  people  belonging  to  what  we  have  called  the  Pelasgian  race. 
5.  It  is  historically  certain,  that  previously  to  the 
great  Celtic  immigration  into  Italy,  the  Etruscans  oc- 
cupied  the  country  north  of  the  river  Po,  and  extended 
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eastward  as  far  as  the  Adige.  The  country  soath  of  the 
Po  was  occupied  by  Umbrians.  When  the  Celtic  hordes 
poured  down  from  the  Alps  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  the  Etruscans  being  pushed  forward  pressed  upon  the 
Umbrians,  and  finally  settled  in  Utruiia  on  the  south-west 
of  the  Apennines.  There  they  completely  subdued  the  pre- 
viously estabKshed  race  or  races,  and  mamtained  their  own 
nationality,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  southern  neigh- 
bours, down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  the 
south  the  river  Tiber  separated  the  Etruscans  from  Bome, 
though  they  are  said  at  different  times  to  have  advanced 
beyond  that  river,  and  even  into  Campania.  Bodies  of  Etrus- 
cans also  are  said  to  have  received  settlements  at  Bome,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Tarquins, 
to  which  the  last  kings  of  Bome  belonged,  was  of  Etruscan 
origin;  though  it  is  singular,  that  during  the  regal  period 
Etruria  exercised  no  important  influence  upon  either  the  lan- 
guage or  the  customs  of  the  Bomans.  The  Etruscans  from 
very  early  times  applied  themselves  to  navigation,  commerce, 
and  industry,  in  consequence  of  which  their  cities  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  independence;  and  this  was 
probably  the  reason  why  they  were  less  warlike  than  the 
Bomans  and  Sabellians,  and  began  at  an  early  period  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  mercenaries.  The  earliest  con- 
stitution of  the  Etruscan  cities  seems  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  like  that  of  Bome.  Twelve  cities,  each  governed  by  a 
lucumo  or  king,  formed  a  confederacy,  which,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  very  loose ;  and  in  each  city  the  nobles  and 
the  commonalty  were  as  fiercely  opposed  to  each  other  as  at 
Bome. 

6.  The  last  immigration  into  Italy  from  the  north  is  that 
of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  who,  expelling  the  Etruscans  and  Um- 
brians, took  possession  of  the  extensive  country  between  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  and  advanced  southward  as  far  as  Pice- 
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num.  The  country  thus  occupied  by  them  bore  the  name  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gkul  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  time  when  the  Gauls  made  their  first  appearance 
in  Italy  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it  was  probably  about  the 
period  of  the  Tarquins.  They  did  not,  however,  rest  satisfied 
with  the  country  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  Apennines,  but 
made  frequent  attempts  upon  Etmria  and  Rome  itself,  which 
was  once  conquered  and  destroyed  by  them ;  but  they  never 
succeeded  in  permanently  establishing  themselves  on  the  south 
or  west  of  the  Apennines. 

7.  The  coasts  of  southern  Italy  were  occupied  at  an  early 
period  by  Greek  colonies,  whence  that  country  is  generally 
designated  by  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia  or  Great  Gbeeee. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  Italy  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  was 
composed,  they  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  it  was  probably  not  long  after  that 
the  Greeks  commenced  to  establish  their  colonies  there.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  settlements  was  Cumae  in  Campania, 
founded  by  Asiatic  merchants  as  a  commercial  factory.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  three  hundred  years  older  than  Sybaris, 
which  was  founded  in  B.C.  723.  But  the  earliest  Greek 
colony  in  Italy  of  which  the  date  is  known,  is  Bhegium,  which 
was  founded  in  b.  c.  746  ;  this  is  the  most  ancient  fact  in  the 
history  of  Italy  that  is  chronologically  certain.  But  the  founda- 
tion of  these  colonies  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  that 
of  many  others;  and  during  the  same  period  the  coasts  of 
Sicily  also  were  occupied  by  Greek  settlements.  The  influ- 
ence exercised  by  these  colonies  upon  the  civilisation  of  Italy 
was  immense,  and  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy  in  particular 
became  completely  hellenized,  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  Greek  language  and  Greek  customs  were 
adopted  by  the  natives. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

THE  BEOINNINOS  OF  SOMAN  HISTORT,  DOWN  TO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

1.  The  Latin  branch  of  the  Italian  nations  probably  occu- 
lted at  one  time  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  straits  of  Sicily,  and  even  a  portion  of  Sicily  itself.  They 
appear  in  history  under  different  names,  such  as  Siculi,  Latini, 
Ausones,  and  Opici.  In  the  southern  parts,  as  well  as  in 
Sicily,  their  nationality  was  overpowered  by  the  Greek  colonies, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  completely  hellenized ;  in 
Campania  they  were  early  conquered  and  subdued  by  a  branch 
of  the  Sabellian  nation,  which  established  itself  in  the  country, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek  colonists  modified  the 
national  character  of  the  original  inhabitants.  Hence  the 
Siculi,  Ausones,  and  other  southern  branches  of  the  Latin  race, 
cannot  be  expected  to  act  any  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  Italy.  But  in  Latium  the  case  was  different ;  there  no 
Greek  colonies  were  founded,  and  the  Latins,  after  hard 
struggles  with  their  northern  and  eastern  neighbours,  the 
Etruscans,  and  Sabines  (the  Sabellians),  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  independence.  Thirty  of  the  towns  of  Latium 
formed  a  political  confederacy,  of  which  Alba  Longa  was  the 
head.  The  confederates,  called  populi  Albtnses^  annually 
celebrated  a  common  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latians. 
Another  similar  confederacy  was  that  which  held  its  meetings 
in  the  grove  of  Diana  at  Aricia.  In  later  times  the  Latins, 
who  had  formed  these  ancient  confederacies,  called  themselves 
Prisei  LcUmlf  the  ancient  Latins,  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  Latin  colonies  established  out  of  Latium,  in  different 
parts  of  Italy.     Bome  itself  was  in  all  probability  originally 
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no  more  than  one  of  tbe  thirty  Latin  towns  belonging  to  Alba, 
for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  a  colony  of  Alba. 

2.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  situated 
on  the  Palatine,  one  of  the  many  hills  which  rise  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  Englidi 
miles  from  its  month.  The  time  of  its  foundation  is  unknown, 
though  it  was  in  antiquity,  and  still  is  generally  assumed,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  that  it  was  built  in  the  year  b.c.  753. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rome  as  a  Latin  town  bad 
existed  long  before  that  time.  According  to  a  stoiry  wbkib 
arose  in  Italy  at  an  early  period,  and  probably  owed  its  origin 
to  the  mere  fact  that  the  B4»nan8  ethnolo^cally  belonged  to 
the  same  race  as  the  Trojans,  the  founders  of  Rome  were 
descended  from  the  TroJKt  JEnesAj  who,  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  had  landed  with  a  few  followers  on  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Numitor,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  a  descendant  of  .^neaa, 
says  the  story,  was  deprived  by  his  brother  Amulius  of  his 
throne,  and  his  daughter  Rhea  Silvia  was  made  a  priestess 
of  Vesta,  to  remove  all  apprehensions  for  the  future,  since,  as 
a  vestal,  she  was  not  allowed  to  marry.  But  the  uncle's 
design  was  thwarted,  for  Rhea  Silvia  became  by  Mars  the 
mother  of  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus.  Amulius  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  the  infants  by  exposing  them  in  a  basket 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  happened 'to  )iave  over- 
flowed the  country;  but  the  basket  was  throwii  on  d^  land, 
and  the  babes  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  afterwards 
brought  up  by  a  shepherd.  When  they  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  they  became  through  an  accident  acquainted  with 
their  history,  and  the  injustice  done  to  their  grandfather.  With 
the  aid  of  their  comrades  they  restored  Numitor  to  the  throne 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  built  the  town  of  Rome  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tiber.  In  a  dispute  about 
the  name  to  be  given  to  the  new  town  Romulus  slew  his 
brother  Remus.     This  legend  is  evidently  a  pure  fiction,  and 
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Bomulus  himself  a  mere  invention  to  account  for  the  name  of 
Rome,  like  those  we  meet  with,  in  innumerable  instances,  both 
in  Greece  and  in  Italy. 

3.  The  history  of  Home,  from  its  foundation  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  republic,  and  in  many  respects  down  to  its 
destruction  by  the  Oauls,  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  poetical 
and  other  legends,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  historical 
and  what  not.  The  few  facts  which  can  be  gleaned  are 
derived  partly  from  ancient  monuments,  and  partly  from  the 
institutions  of  later  times,  which  occasionally  allow  us  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  what  must  have  been  the  original  state  of  tilings. 
We  are  told  that  Rome  was  governed  by  seven  kings  before 
the  abolition  of  royalty ;  each  king  has  a  fixed  number  of 
years  assigned  to  his  reign,  and  certain  political,  social,  and 
religious  institutions  are  ascribed  to  him ;  but  historical  criti- 
cism has  shewn  that  not  the  slightest  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  these  details,  for  almost  everything^  arranged  symme- 
trically, whence  it  is  evident  that  the  early  history  was  in 
later  times  made  up  artificially  from  slender  and  vague  tra- 
ditions. For,  during  the  Gallic  conflagration,  about  b.  c. 
390,  nearly  all  the  historical  monuments  perished.  This 
being  the  case,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  here  to  repeat 
the  stories' of  the  several  kings,  some  of  whom  are  purely 
mythical,  Were  it  not  that  these  stories  are  so  often  alluded  to 
by  writers  <if  all  ages  and  countries.  For  this  reason  we  shall 
give  a  brief  outline  of  them  all,  accompanying  each  with  a  few 
critical  observations  to  show  how  much  of  truth  may  be  con- 
tained in  it 

4.  Whan  the  little  town  on  the  Palatine  hill  was  built,  and 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  Bomulus,  as  the  story 
runs,  opened  an  asylum  for  people  of  every  description,  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Everybody  found  a 
welcome  reception ;  but  as  few  or  no  women  were  to  be  found 
in  the  new  town,  the  population  would  have  died  out  after  a 
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short  time.  Romulns  made  applications  to  the  neighbooring 
oommunities  to  obtain  wives  for  his  subjects,  but  his  pro- 
posals being  treated  with  contempt,  he  resolved  to  obtain  by 
stratagem  what  was  refused  to  his  honourable  request.  He 
invited  the  neighbouring  Sabines  and  Latins  to  come  to  Borne 
to  witness  certain  festive  games;  and  when  they  were  assembled 
his  Romans  fell  upon  the  daughters  of  their  guests,  and  carried 
them  off  by  force.  In  consequence  of  this,  Rome  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Sabines,  which,  however,  was 
brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion  by  the  intervention  of  the 
women,  who  threw  themselves  between  the  two  armies,  and 
declared  themselves  willing  to  share  the  fate  of  their  new 
husbands.  Peace  was  then  concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Romans  and  Sabines  should  be  united  in  one  state, 
on  condition,  however,  that  each  nation  should  have  a  king  of 
its  own.  The  Sabines,  under  their  king  Titus  Tatius,  then 
built  a  new  town  for  themselves  on  the  Capitoline  and  Quiri* 
nal  hills,  T.  Tatius  dwelling  on  the  Capitoline,  and  Romulus 
on  the  Palatine.  This  happy  union,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  for  after  some  years  T.  Tatius  was  slain  at  Laurentum, 
and  Romulus  thenceforth  ruled  as  sole  king  of  Rome,  over 
'  both  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

5.  After  this  Romulns  is  said  to  have  waged  successful 
wars  against  Fidenae  and  the  Etruscan  town  of  Veii,  the  latter 
of  which  he  compelled  to  give  up  a  portion  of  its  territory.  His 
reign  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  from  b.  c. 
753  to  716,  and  his  death  was  as  marvellous  as  his  birth,  for 
while  he  was  reviewing  his  people,  his  father  Mars  descended  in 
a  tempest,  and  bore  him  up  to  heaven.  It  was  afterwards 
believed  that  he  himself  had  become  a  god  like  his  divine 
father,  and  that,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  he  watched  over 
the  interests  of  the  state  he  had  founded.  The  Romans  of 
later  times  naturally  entertained  the  opinion  that  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  their  state,  was  the  author  of  the  ground-work 
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€i  their  political  constitutioii.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have 
divided  the  whole  people  into  three  trihes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities, 
and  Luceres,  each  tribe  into  ten  curiae,  and  each  curia  into 
a  number  of  gentes.  The  original  senate  of  one  hundred 
members  is  said  to  have  been  increased  to  two  hundred  at  the 
time  when  the  Sabines  nnited  with  the  Romans  in  one  state. 
The  Ramnes  in  this  division  are  the  original  Romans  (Ramnes 
being  in  &ct  identical  with  Romani),  the  Tities  are  the  Sabines, 
80  called  from  their  king  T.  Tatius.  But  who  the  Luceres 
were  is  uncertain,  nor  do  we  know  the  exact  time  when  they 
became  incorporated  with  the  other  two  tribes.  Besides  the 
people  contained  in  the  three  tribes  and  their  sub-divisions, 
who  constituted  the  sovereign  people,  we  hear  in  the  very 
earliest  times  of  clients  and  slaves.  The  clients  may  be 
regarded  as  retainers  of  certain  families  or  gentes,  and  the 
person  to  whom  a  client  was  attached  was  called  his  patron 
(from  pcUer,  a  father) — a  name  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  relation  subsisting  between  a  patron  and  his  client  resem- 
bled that  between  a  father  and  his  son.  The  plebeians,  or 
the  commons  of  Rome,  did  not  exist  in  the  earliest  times, 
unless  we  regard  the  clients  as  plebeians. 

6.  After  the  ascension  of  Romulus,  a  whole  year  is  said 
to  have  passed  away  without  a  successor  being  elected,  until 
at  length  the  Romans  chose,  from  among  the  Sabines,  the  wise 
and  pious  Numa  Pompilius,  who  did  for  religion  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  what  Romulus  had  done  for  the  political  orga- 
nisation of  the  state.  His  long  reign  of  forty-three  years,  fr^m 
B.  c.  715  to  672,  is  described  as  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
peace,  during  which  the  king  was  chiefly  occupied  in  esta* 
blishing  the  priesthood  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  He  first  regulated  the  calendar  by  the 
institution  of  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  days,  of  which  some  were  set  apart  for  religious  pur- 
poses; and  then  instituted  the  various  orders  orcoUeges  of  priests. 
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as  the  flamines,  or  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinitt ;  tlie 
vestal  virgins,  the  salii  of  Mars,  the  pontifGi,  who  poasessed  the 
most  extensive  powers  in  all  matters  connected  with  religioii; 
and  lastly,  the  college  of  augers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
ascertam  the  will  of  the  gods  by  observing  the  flight  of  birds 
in  the  air  and  their  manner  of  feeding.  Numerous  temples 
and  altars  also  were  built  to  the  gods,  and  in  all  these 
matters  Numa  is  said  to  have  been  guided  by  the  counsels 
of  a  divine  being,  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  favoured  him  with 
her  presence  in  a  sacred  grove.  Amid  these  pious  operations 
his  reign  glided  away  in  profound  peace,  and  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  was  built  by  Numa  Pompilins,  remained 
closed  throughout  the  king's  reign — ^a  sign  that  Bome  was  not 
at  war  with  any  nation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  institutions  ascribed  in  the  legend  to  Numa,  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial  among  the  Latins  and  Sabines ;  his 
history  seems,  iu  fact,  to  be  scarcely  less  mythical  than  that  of 
bis  predecessor.  The  religion  of  the  Eomans,  which  is  almost 
described  as  a  device  of  Xuma,  was  in  all  essential  points  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Greeks — a  worship  of  nature  and  her 
various  powers  personified,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Greeks,  being  a  more  poetical  nation,  clothed  their  concep- 
tions and  ideas  in  the  form  of  numberless  stories,  of  which  the 
Roman  religion,  in  its  ancient  and  pure  state,  is  perfectly  free. 
7.  After  the  death  of  Numa  Pompilius,  the  Romans  chost^ 
Tullus  Hostilius  for  their  kmg  from  among  the  Ramnes.  His 
reign,  extending  from  b.  c.  672  to  640,  was  totally  opposed  in 
character  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
neglected  the  worship  of  the  goils,  and  to  have  carried  on  serious 
wars  with  his  neighbours.  The  first  war  was  that  with  Alba 
Longa,  the  alleged  mother-city  of  Rome.  The  two  little 
states  had  indulged  in  mutual  acts  of  violence,  and  as  repara- 
ti(m  was  refused,  arms  were  resorted  to.  The  contest  was 
for  a  long  time  doubtfiil,  till  at  length  the  commanders  on 
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both  sides  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  decided  by  a 
combat  of  three  brothers  who  were  serving  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  bore  the  name  of  Horatii,  with  three  brothers, 
called  Curiatii,  in  the  army  of  the  Albans ;  and  it  was  further 
agreed,  that  the  victorious  party  should  rule  over  the  van- 
quished. The  three  champions  now  came  forward  on  both 
sides ;  and  two  of  the  Horatii  were  soon  slain,  but  the  remain- 
ing one  was  unhurt,  while  the  three  Curiatii  were  wounded. 
Horatius  then  took  to  flight,  and  the  three  Albans  pursued 
him  at  intervals  from  one  another.  Horatius,  who  had  fore- 
seen this,  turned  round  and  slew  them  one  after  another. 
When  the  Romans  were  returning  home  in  triumph,  Horatius 
met  his  sister,  who  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw  her  brother 
carrying  among  the  spoils  a  garment  she  had  woven  with  her 
own  hands  for  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom  she  had  been 
betrothed.  Horatius,  enraged  at  her  conduct  on  such  an 
occasion,  ran  her  through  with  his  sword.  For  this  outrage 
he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but  he  obtained  his 
acquittal  by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  who  were  moved  by  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  gained  for  his  country,  and  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  father.  This  beautiful  story,  so  much  cherished 
by  the  Romans  of  all  ages,  is  unquestionably  no  more  than  a 
popular  tradition  or  poetical  fiction,  though  the  fact  of  Alba 
being  overpowered  by  the  Romans  need  not  on  this  account 
be  doubted. 

8.  Alba  was  bound  by  the  terms  agreed  upon  to  recog- 
nise the  supremacy  of  Rome,  but  the  yoke  was  borne  with 
reluctance.  During  a  war  between  Rome  and  Fidenae,  in 
which  the  Albans  ought  to  have  assisted  the  Romans,  they 
formed  a  treacherous  design.  When  this  was  discovered  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  he,  after  the  enemy  was  defeated,  ordered 
the  commander  of  the  Albans  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their 
cit]»  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  His  orders  were  immediately 
carried  into  execution.     The  people  of  Alba  are  said  to  have 
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been  transferred  to  Rome,  where  the  Gaelian  hill  was  assigned 
to  them  as  their  habitation ;  some  of  the  noble  Alban  flAmilies 
obtained  the  full  Roman  franchise,  while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  entered  into  a  relation  which  was  neither  that  of 
full  citizens  nor  of  clients,  but  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
plebs  as  opposed  to  the  patres^  patricii  or  populus  Ronumus^ 
by  which  names  the  old  citizens  were  henceforth  designated. 
The  strength  of  Rome  was  thus  doubled  by  the  fall  of  Alba, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  historical  fact,  though  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  taken  place  under  the  circumstances  related  in 
the  legend.  After  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Roman  king 
waged  war  against  the  Sabines  and  Latins,  over  the  latter 
of  whom  he  claimed  the  same  authority  as  that  formerly 
exercised  by  Alba.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods  at  the  neglect  of  their  worship  mani- 
fested itself  in  various  ways,  and  in  the  end  Tullus  Hostilius 
and  his  whole  house  were  destroyed  by  Jupiter  with  a  flasli 
of  lightning. 

9.  After  his  death  the  Romans  elected  Ancus  Marcius,  a 
Sabine,  from  among  the  Tities,  to  the  throne  (b.  c.  640-616). 
He  was  a  relation  of  Numa,  in  whose  footsteps  he  followed, 
though  he  did  not  give  himself  up  wholly  to  religious  duties,  for 
when  occasion  required,  he  displayed  as  much  valour  in  the 
field  as  piety  at  home.  The  Latins,  who  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  his  predecessor,  now  rose  in  arms  to  assert  their 
independence  of  Rome ;  but  in  vain :  many  of  their  towns 
were  taken,  and  the  whole  body  of  them  was  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Many  thousands  of  them  were  transferred  to 
Rome,  where,  being  settled  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine, 
they  entered  into  the  same  relation  as  that  of  the  conquered 
people  of  Alba,  that  is,  they  became  plebeians,  whose  number 
now  probably  far  surpassed  that  of  the  old  citizens  or  patricians. 
We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  all  or  even  the  greater 
number  of  the  Latins  were  transferred  to  Rome,  for  the 
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majority  must  no  doubt  be  conceived  to  have  remained  in 
their  towns  and  on  their  fieuins  or  estates.  Ancus  Marcius 
extended  the  dominion  of  Rome  as  £ar  as  the  month  of  the 
Tiber,  where  he  built  Ostia,  the  port-town  of  Bome,  and 
established  salt-works. 

10.  The  reigns  of  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Marcius 
are  most  remarkable,  because  they  form  the  period  during 
which 'Home  obtained  its  commonalty,  henceforth  the  most 
interesting  part  of  its  population,  on  account  of  its  perse- 
vering struggles  to  remove  the  wrongs  imder  which  it 
suffered,  and  to  obtain  as  much  power  as  was  necessary  to 
protect  itself  against  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  patricians. 
These  plebeians  were  personally  free,  but,  being  excluded  from 
the  political  organisation  of  the  patricians,  they  had  no  political 
rights,  but  only  duties.  The  law,  moreover,  declared  marriages 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  illegal.  The  plebeians 
formed,  in  fact,  an  irregular  mass  without  any  organisation 
among  themselves,  except  that  they  were  divided,  like  the  other 
Italians,  into  gentes  or  clans.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  the 
legends  represent  the  first  four  kings  of  Rome  as  alternately 
belonging  to  the  Ramnes  and  Titles,  that  is,  to  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  tribes — ^no  king  of  the  Luceres  being  mentioned.  As  to 
the  remaining  kings,  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  the  legends  point  to  Etruria  as  the  country  from  which 
they  came,  though  they  are  not  described  as  Etruscans,  but  as 
descendants  of  a  Corinthian  Demaratus,  who  is  said  to  have 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria.  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth 
king,  who  in  some  traditions  is  described  as  an  Etruscan,  is 
said  by  others  to  have  been  a  Latin,  which  latter  supposition 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  political  reforms  that  are 
ascribed  to  him.  It  further  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the 
Roman  state,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  is  described 
as  comprising  only  a  small  portion  of  Latium,  suddenly  appears 
under  hia  successor  as  a  powerful  monarchy,  under  which 
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architectural  works  were  constructed,  challeiigmg  in  giandeiir 
and  durability  a  comparison  with  the  immortal  stractares  of  the 
Egyptians. 

11.  The  fifth  king  of  Borne,  Tarqninius  Priscos,  who  is 
said  to  have  reigned  from  b.  c.  616  till  578,  is  represented  in 
all  the  traditions  as  a  foreigner,  who  by  his  wealth  and  wis- 
dom gained  the  favour  of  Ancus  Marcius,  and  after  his  death 
was  elected  king  of  Rome.  After  a  successful  war  against 
the  Sabines  he  began  the  building  of  the  great  Capitoline 
temple,  which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
and  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  the  seventh  king. 
After  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  Sabines,  he  carried 
on  a  war  with  the  Latins,  whose  towns  he  conquered  one  after 
another,  so  that  the  whole  country  became  subject  to  him. 
From  some  traditions  it  would  seem  that  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
qninius Priscus  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  Latins,  the  Sabines,  and  the  Etruscans.  But  what 
makes  his  reign  still  more  illustrious  than  these  conquests, 
is  the  great  and  useful  architectural  works  which  he  is  said 
to  have  executed,  such  as  the  great  sewer  {cloaca  maxima), 
by  means  of  which  the  Forum  and  other  low  grounds  were 
drained  and  secured  against  inundations  of  the  river ;  and  the 
great  race -course  for  horses  and  chariots  {circus  maximus). 
The  religion  of  the  Romans,  which  had  before  been  of  a 
simple  and  rustic  character,  is  said  through  his  influence  to 
have  become  more  pompous  and  showy ;  the  gods  were  then 
first  represented  in  human  forms.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
increased  the  number  of  senators  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  the  third  tribe,  the 
Luceres,  were  then  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  Tar- 
qninius Priscus  is  reported  to  have  intended  to  give  to  the 
plebeians  some  kind  of  organisation,  and  to  surround  his  ex- 
tended city  with  a  stone  wall ;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
executing  these  plans,  which  were  reserved  for  his  sucoeasor. 
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Tarquinius  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  his  predecessor,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  usurper  that  had  interfered  with  their 
legal  claims  to  the  succession. 

12.  Tarquinius  Prisons  was  succeeded  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who  reigned  from  b.  c.  578  to  534.  He  is  described  as  a 
foreigner  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  but 
his  origin  is  uncertain.  His  reign  is  celebrated  in  history  for 
three  great  measures;  first,  for  the  organisation  he  gave  to 
the  plebeians ;  secondly,  for  his  {>olitical  reforms ;  and  thirdly, 
for  the  fact  that  he  surrounded  the  city  with  a  stone  wall  in 
those  parts  where  it  needed  such  protection.  He  divided  the 
whole  body  of  the  plebeians  into  thirty  local  divisions,  four  of 
which  belonged  to  the  city,  and  the  remaining  twenty-six  to  the 
country  around  it.  Each  of  these  divisions,  called  trtbusj  was 
headed  by  its  own  magistrate,  and  all  the  thirty  tribes  might 
meet  for  discussion  in  assemblies  called  comitia  tributOy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  meetings  of  the  patricians,  the  comitia 
curiata.  His  political  reform  consisted  in  his  making  pro- 
perty instead  of  birth  the  standard  by  which  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  citizens  were  to  be  determined.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided  all  the  people  into  five 
property  classes,  and  these  again  into  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries  or  votes,  which,  however,  were  distributed  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  political  power  was  virtually  vested 
in  the  wealthy  classes,  so  that  for  the  moment  the  change 
was  probably  not  a  very  violent  one.  A  sixth  class,  consisting 
of  the  proletarians,  or  capite  censij  had  no  political  rights,  but 
were  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  military  service.  The 
assembly  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- three  centuries 
(comitia  centuriata)  embracing  both  patricians  and  plebeians, 
henceforth  truly  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  to  it  were  transferred  all  the  more  important 
functions  which  until  then  had  belonged  to  the  assemblies  of 
the   patricians  in   their  curiae.      This  reform,   which  was 
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intended  to  place  the  plebeians  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  patricians,  and  to  establish  the  king's  power  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  whole  people,  drew  upon  Servius  Tnllius  the 
hatred  of  the  patricians,  who,  headed  by  Tarquinius,  his  own 
son-in-law,  created  a  revolution,  in  which  the  aged  Senrius 
was  murdered,  and  Tarquinius  ascended  the  throne. 

13.  Tradition  represents  this  revolution  in  the  following 
tragic  story.  In  order  to  propitiate  the  sons  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Servius  had  given  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  two 
sons  of  Tarquinius,  Lucius  and  Anms.  The  former,  a  man 
capable  of  criminal  actions,  though  not  naturally  disposed  to 
crime,  was  married  to  a  mild  and  virtuous  woman,  while  the 
wife  of  his  gentle  brother  Aruns  was  the  very  essence  of  wicked- 
ness. Enraged  at  the  long  life  of  her  father,  and  at  the  indif- 
ference of  her  husband,  who  seemed  to  be  willing  to  leave  the 
succession  to  his  more  ambitious  brother,  she  planned  destruc- 
tion for  both.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  her  and 
Lucius,  that  he  should  kill  his  wife,  and  she  her  husband,  and 
that  then  she  and  Lucius  should  be  united  in  marriage. 
When  these  crimes  were  accomplished,  Lucius,  stimulated  by 
his  fiendish  wife,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  discontented 
patricians,  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  aged  king  Servins. 
About  the  harvest  season,  when  many  of  the  people  were 
engaged  in  the  fields,  Lucius  Tarc^uinius  appeared  in  the 
senate  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  a  band  of  armed  fol- 
lowers. The  king,  when  informed  of  these  proceedings, 
hastened  to  the  curia,  and  called  Tarquinius  a  usurper.  The 
latter,  then  seizing  the  king,  threw  him  down  the  stone 
steps.  He  was  picked  up,  bleeding  and  bruised,  by  his  faith- 
ful adherents,  who  endeavoured  to  carry  him  home;  but 
before  reaching  the  palace,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  emis- 
saries of  L.  Tarquinius.  The  king  was  murdered,  and  his 
body  left  lying  in  the  street.  Meantime  Tullia,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius,  impatient  to  receive  the  news  of  her  husband's 
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success,  hastened  to  the  senate,  and  sainted  him  as  king. 
This  unnatural  conduct  was  too  much  even  for  L.  Tarquiniiu, 
who  bade  her  return  home.  When  on  her  way  back,  the 
chariot  drove  through  the  street  in  which  her  father's  body 
was  lying ;  the  mules  on  a{^Knoaching  it  reared,  and  the  driver 
stopped ;  but  Tnllla  ordered  him  to  go  on,  and  the  chariot 
passed  over  the  king's  body,  the  blood  of  which  stained  the 
garments  of  the  unnatural  daughter.  The  street  in  which 
this  happened  bore  ever  after  the  name  of  vicus  sceleratua,  or 
the  accursed  street. 

14.  L.  Tarquinius,  sumamed  Superbus,  now  ascended  the 
throne,  on  which  he  maintained  himself  from  b.  c.  534  to  510. 
The  constitutional  reforms  of  Servius  Tullius  were  abolished 
at  once,  and  the  labours  of  that  king  seemed  to  have  been 
spent  in  vain.  The  acts  of  oppression  ascribed  to  Tarquinius 
are  almost  incredible ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  military  skill,  for  he  enlarged  his  kingdom  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  embellished  the  city  with 
great  and  useful  architectural  structures.  The  Latin  towns 
were  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  in  which  Rome 
was  recognised  as  the  head  of  them  all ;  he  conquered  Suessa 
Pometia,  the  wealthy  town  of  the  Volscians,  and  strengthened 
and  extended  the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the  establishment  of 
colonies,  such  as  Signia  and  Circeii,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome's  dominion,  for  it  was  through  such  colonies,  both 
Roman  and  Latin,  that  the  power  of  Rome  was  established,  and 
her  language  and  civilisation  were  diffused  over  all  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  But  in  spite  of  his  military  achievements, 
even  the  patricians  began  to  show  symptoms  of  discontent, 
for  it  was  but  too  evident  that  he  was  aiming  at  doing  away 
with  the  senate,  and  establish  himself  as  ah  absolute  ruler. 
His  acts  of  oppression  towards  the  senate  and  the  patricians, 
the  heavy  taxes  and  task- work  demanded  of  the  plebeians, 
called  forth  feelings  among  his  subjects  which  could  not  be 
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mistaken.  The  king,  it  is  said,  was  harassed  by  dreams  and 
threatening  prodigies ;  in  this  distress  he  sent  two  of  his  sons, 
Titus  and  Anins,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  To  amufle 
them  on  their  journey,  he  sent  along  with  them  a  cousin,  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  who  had  assumed  the  character  of  an  idiot  to 
escape  being  put  to  death  by  the  king.  When  the  princes 
had  executed  their  orders  at  Delphi,  their  curiosity  prompted 
them  to  consult  the  god  about  themselves  also,  and  the 
answer  given  was  that  the  throne  of  Rome  should  belong  to 
him  who,  on  returning  home,  should  be  the  first  to  kiss  his 
mother.  Upon  this  it  was  agreed  that  the  brothers  should 
kiss  their  mother  simultaneously,  and  that  thus  they  should 
reign  in  common.  But  on  their  landing  in  Italy,  Bnitos,  as 
if  falling  by  accident,  without  being  observed,  kissed  the  earth, 
the  mother  of  all. 

15.  Some  time  after  this  the  Romans  were  besieging 
Ardea,  the  fortified  town  of  the  Rutulians.  As  the  siege  was 
protracted,  it  one  day  happened  that  while  the  king*s  sons 
and  tht'ir  cousin  Tarquinius  CoUatinus  were  discussing  in 
their  tent  the  virtues  of  their  wives,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
three  should  return  home  by  night  to  surprise  them,  and 
see  how  they  were  spending  their  time.  At  Rome  the 
princesses  were  found  revelling  at  a  luxurious  banquet,  but 
on  coming  to  Collatia,  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Tar- 
quinius CoUatinus,  engaged  with  her  maids  in  sinnning.  In 
this  occupation  she  appeared  so  beautiful  and  lovely,  that  one 
of  the  princes,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  a  few  days  later,  returned  to 
Collatia,  where  as  a  kinsman  he  was  hospitably  received. 
But  in  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  her  chamber,  and 
threatened  to  kill  her,  to  lay  a  dead  slave  by  her  side,  juul  to 
declare  that  he  had  detected  her  in  adulterous  intercourse  with 
him,  if  she  would  not  consent  to  gratify  his  lust.  By  the 
combination  of  these  terrors  he  gained  his  end.  But  on  the 
following  morning  she  sent  for  her  father  and  her  husband. 
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Both  came,  accompanied  by  P.  Valerius  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus.  The  disconsolate  Lucretia  related  to  them  what  had 
happened,  and  having  called  on  them  to  avenge  the  wrong, 
plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast.  The  moment  had  now 
come  for  Brutus  to  throw  off  the  mask :  he  drew  the  dagger 
from  her  breast  and  vowed  destruction  to  the  royal  house 
of  the  Tarquins.  In  this  vow  he  was  cordially  joined  by 
his  friends  who  stood  round  the  body  of  Lucretia,  which  was 
then  carried  into  the  market-place  of  CoUatia.  The  people 
there  at  once  took  up  arms,  and  promised  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  liberators.  Brutus  then  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  the  sad  tale  produced  the  same  effect  as  at  Collatia. 
Brutus,  who  held  the  office  of  tribunus  celerum  (commander 
of  the  cavalry),  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  people  in 
the  Forum,  and  it  was  unanimously  decreed  that  king  Tar- 
quin  should  be  deposed  and  banished,  with  all  his  family. 
Lucretia's  father  remained  behind  as  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Rome,  while  Brutus  set  out  for  Ardea  to  attack 
the  king.  When  he  arrived  in  the  camp,  the  soldiers  con- 
firmed the  decree  of  the  people,  and  the  king,  who  had  gone 
to  Rome  by  a  different  road,  finding  the  gates  closed  against 
him,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in  Etruria. 

16.  Such  is  the  legendary  story  of  a  revolution  which  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  the  kingly  government  at  Rome.  How 
much  there  is  of  real  history  in  it  cannot  be  ascertained, 
though  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  was  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  that  his  rule  had  been 
very  tyrannical,  whatever  allowances  we  may  make  for  exag- 
geration. But  whether  the  revolution  was  accomplished  in 
the  quiet  and  rapid  way  in  which  the  legend  describes  it,  is 
more  than  doubtful.  During  the  period  which  is  closed  by  it, 
Rome  was  an  elective  monarchy,  and  it  is  only,under  the  later 
kings  that  we  hear  of  sons  claiming  the  right  to  succeed  their 
fathers  on  the  throne.    The  king,  elected  by  and  from  among  the 
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patricians,  was  the  supreme  magistrate,  and  as  sacli  commander 
of  the  armies,  supreme  judge,  and  the  high  priest  of  the  nation. 
His  power  was  not  absolute,  for  he  had  to  consult  the  senate, 
or  council  of  elders,  which  existed  at  Rome  as  in  most  ancient 
states.  Its  members  were  indeed  chosen  by  the  king  him- 
self, but  their  number,  three  hundred,  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  senators  were  the  representatives  of  the  three  tribes  and 
the  thirty  curiae ;  at  all  events  the  king  was  obliged,  by  custom, 
to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  senate,  at  whose  meetings  either 
he  himself  or  his  representative  (the  pratfectua  urbC)  presided. 
Independently  of  the  senate,  the  king's  power  was  limited  by 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  old  citizens  or  patri- 
cians in  their  comitia  curiaiOy  until,  by  the  reforms  of  Servius 
TuUius,  the  great  national  assembly,  the  comitia  emtwriata^ 
stepped  into  the  place  of  the  former.  All  matters  which  had  to 
be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  such  as  those 
connected  with  peace  and  war,  the  election  of  magistrates 
and  proposals  of  new  laws,  were  first  discussed  and  prepared 
in  the  senate,  and  if  sanctioned  by  that  body,  were  then  laid 
before  the  i)eople,  who  might  either  adopt  or  reject  them. 

17.  As  to  the  state  of  civilisation  among  the  Romans 
during  the  regal  period,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  very  far  behind  our  own  ancestors  during  the  mid- 
dle ages;  for  they  had  a  regularly  organised  form  of  government, 
lived  in  towns  surrounded  by  fortifications,  had  regular  armies, 
and  above  all,  loved  and  cherished  agriculture,  and  constructed 
architectural  works,  which  still  attract  the  admiration  of  travel- 
lers. The  legends  contain  many  traits  revealing  to  us  the  ways 
of  living  among  the  early  Romans.  The  art  of  writing,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  introduced  among  the  Romans  by  the  Greeks  set- 
tled in  southern  Italy,  was  known  during  the  regal  period,  but 
was  not  employed  for  literary  purposes.  King  Servius  Tullius 
is  said  to  have  coined  the  first  brass,  and  to  have  marked  it  with 
the  figure  of  some  animal,  whence  the  name  jE^^cunia  for  money. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  REPITBLIO  UNTIL  THE 

DECEMVIR AL  LEGISLATION. 

1 .  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  b.  c.  509,  the  people 
assembled  in  the  comitia  abolished  the  kingly  dignity  for  ever, 
restored  the  laws  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  elected  two  magis- 
trates from  among  the  patricians,  L.  Junius  Brutus  and 
Tarquinius  Gollatinus,  who,  under  the  title  of  praetors  (after- 
wards consuls)  were  to  conduct  the  government  for  one 
year.  These  magistrates  had  the  same  power  and  the  same 
insignia  as  the  kings,  except  that  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  king  were  transferred  to  a  new  dignitary,  called  rex 
sacrorum.  The  power  of  the  patricians  was  virtually  increased, 
inasmuch  as  two  of  their  order  might  every  year  be  raised 
to  the  highest  magistracy.  The  senate  and  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata  retained  the  powers  assigned  to  them  by  Servius  Tullius. 
The  plebeians,  being  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the 
patricians,  were  probably  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  had 
been  under  the  monarchy,  as  the  king  would  naturally  £EiVour 
the  great  body  of  the  plebs,  to  have  in  them  a  counter- 
poise to  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  nobles.  The  plebeians 
were  excluded  from  all  the  public  offices  and  from  the  right 
of  contracting  legal  marriages  with  patricians.  In  the  great 
national  assembly  the  patricians  carried  every  measure  by 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  votes,  so  that  the  plebeians 
exercised  scarcely  any  influence  upon  the  elections  and  the 
passing  of  laws.  The  administration  of  justice,  moreovefi 
was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  conflict  between  the  two  orders  could  not  be 
far  distant. 
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2.  The  young  republic  had  from  the  first  to  maintain  very 
serious  struggles  against  both  domestic  and  foreign  enemies. 
Even  under  the  very  first  consuls  a  number  of  yomig  patricians 
formed  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  restore  the 
exiled  king.     When  it  was  discovered,  Brutus,  with  a  stern- 
ness peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  Roman,  ordered  the  guilty 
parties,  and  among  them  his  own  two  sons,  to  be  put  to  death. 
But  the  greatest  danger  came  from  Etruria,  where  Tarqoinius, 
the  exiled  king,  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  aid  of  Porsenna, 
lars  or  lord  of  Clusium.     The  Etruscan  chief  marched  against 
Rome  and  established  himself  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.     The  war  with  this  powerful  enemy 
was  afterwards  greatly  embellished  by  tradition  and  popular 
lays,  in  which  the  glory  and  valour  of  the  republican  Romans 
appear  in  most  brilliant  colours.     Once,  it  is  said,  the  Romans 
crossed  tl)e  Tiber  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  invader  from 
his  stronghold,  but  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  return  to  the 
city.     The  enemy  would  have  followed  them  across  the  river, 
had  not  Horatius  Codes,  a  valiant  and  powerful  Roman,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  guarding  of  the  wooden  bridge  (pons 
8ubb'cius)y  vnth  two  comrades  kept  the  whole  hostile  army  at 
bay,  while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  breaking  down  the 
bridge.     Soon  he  even  dismissed  his  two  companions  and  alone 
resisted  the  attacks  of  the  foe,  until  the  crashing  of  the  timber 
and  the  shouts  of  his  fellow  citizens  announced  to  him  that  the 
work  of  demolition  was  completed.     He  then  prayed  to  Father 
Tiber  to  receive  him  and  his  arms  in  his  sacred  stream,  and 
leaping  into  the  river  safely  swam  across  amid  showers  of 
darts  sent  after  him  by  the  Etniscans.     His  grateful  country- 
men rewarded  him  with  a  statue  in  the  comitium  and  with  as 
much  land  as  he  could  plough  round  in  a  day.     A  similar  re- 
ward was  given  to  Mucins  Scaevola;  for  when  during  the 
protracted  siege  Rome  was  suffering  from  famine,  that  heroic 
youth,  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  undertook  to  deliver 
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the  city  by  murdering  the  chief  of  the  Etniscans.  He  secretly 
made  his  way  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  being  acquainted 
with  the  Etruscan  language  contrived  to  reach  the  tent  of 
Porsenna.  But  by  a  mistake  he  killed  the  king's  scribe  instead 
of  the  king  himself.  He  was  seized,  and  as  the  king  was 
endeavouring  by  threats  to  extort  his  confession,  Mucins  thrust 
his  right  hand  into  the  fire  which  was  burning  on  an  altar 
close  by,  to  show  that  he  dreaded  neither  death  nor  torture. 
From  this  circumstance  he  derived  the  surname  of  Scaevola, 
that  is,  left  handed. 

3.  But  however  fascinating  the  stories  are  in  which  the 
Romans  have  clothed  the  first  struggles  of  their  republic  for 
freedom  and  independence,  we  know  on  good  authority 
that  Porsenna  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  obliged  the 
Romans  to  purchase  his  departure  by  giving  him  hostages, 
and  ceding  to  him  one-third  of  their  territory,  that  is,  ten  out 
of  their  thirty  local  tribes.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
throughout  this  war,  which  is  said  to  have  been  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Tarquinius,  he  himself  is  never  once 
mentioned  as  taking  part  in  it.  After  the  war,  Porsenna  also 
disappears,  and  is  no  more  heard  of.  About  the  same  time, 
B.  c.  505,  the  Romans  had  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Sabines, 
and  some  revolted  towns  of  the  Auruncans,  against  both  of 
whom  their  arms  were  successful.  A  more  formidable  war, 
however,  broke  out  in  e.  c.  501  with  the  Latins,  whom  Tar- 
quinius, through  the  infiuence  of  a  kinsman,  is  said  to  have 
stirred  up  against  Rome.  Thirty  Latin  towns  conspired 
against  Rome,  and,  under  these  alarming  circumstances, 
the  Romans,  thinking  it  safer  to  place  the  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  appointed,  in  b.  c.  498,  T.  Larcius 
dictator,  an  office  which  existed  in  several  Latin  towns.  This 
step  kept  the  enemy  in  awe,  and  the  plebeians  at  home  in 
quiet  submission.  The  war  lasted  for  several  years,  until  it  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  b,  c.  496,  by  the  famous  battle  of  lake 
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Regillus,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  PraeDeste.  The  victoiy 
was  gained  by  the  Romans,  in  whose  ranks  the  gods  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  seen  fighting.  The  whole  acoonnt  of  this  battle, 
which  forms  the  close  of  the  mythical  period  in  Roman  historyi 
is  thoroughly  fabulous ;  the  victory  over  the  Latins  cannot  be 
true,  as  three  years  later,  b.  c.  493,  they  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Rome,  under  Spurius  Cassius,  in  which  they  were  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her,  without  any  previous  dispute 
or  feud  being  mentioned.  King  Tarquinius  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  to  have  withdrawn  to  the 
Greek  tyrant  of  Cumae,  where  he  soon  after  died  in  b.  c.  495. 
4.  As  long  as  Tarquinius  was  alive,  and  Rome  was  threat- 
ened by  foreign  enemies,  the  patricians  did  their  best  to  keep 
the  plebeians  in  good  humour,  as  they  required  their  aid  iu 
the  battles,  for  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  armies  consisted 
of  plebeians,  and  Avitbout  them  it  would  bave  been  impos- 
sible for  the  republic  to  maintain  itself.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  dangers  passed  away,  than  the  patricians,  disregarding 
everj'thing  but  their  own  interests  and  privileges,  gave  the 
rein  to  their  avarice  and  donnneeriog  spirit.  The  ple- 
beians were  free  landed  proprietors,  without  i>OBseRsing  the 
franchise  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  tribntnm  or 
land-tax,  and  serve  in  the  armies  without  pay.  During 
the  time  of  their  military  service,  tlicir  fields,  if  they 
were  not  overrun  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  were  at  all  events 
neglected.  The  harvest  time  generally  manifested  the  deplo- 
rable consequences  of  this  state  of  things,  and  the  small  landed 
proprietors,  to  escape  from  momentary  distress,  had  to  borrow 
of  their  wealthy  neighbours,  who  were  generally  patricians, 
at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  of  from  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent.  The  law  of  debt  at  Rome,  as  in  many  other  ancient 
states,  was  extremely  severe,  and  if  the  debtor  did  not  pay 
back  the  borrowed  money  at  the  stipiilated  time,  his  person 
and  estate  were  forfeited  to  the  creditor,  who  might  seize 
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and  employ  him  as  if  he  were  bis  slave,  while  his  family  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  misery.  The  patricians,  who  alone 
were  entitled  to  occupy  the  public  or  domain  land  conquered 
in  war,  and  had  it  cultivated  by  their  clients,  who  did  not  serve 
in  the  armies,  were  to  a  great  extent  exempted  from  the  mis- 
fortunes which  might  befal  the  plebeians,  and  which  appear  to 
have  become  more  serious  every  year  from  the  time  of  their 
incorporation  with  the  Roman  state.  The  oppression  exer- 
cised by  the  patricians  became  in  the  end  unbearable,  and  as 
the  law  was  all  in  favour  of  the  hard-hearted  creditors,  the 
plebeians  in  b.  c.  495  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  seceded  in  arms  to  a  hill  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Rome,  where  they  encamped,  fully  resolved  not  to  return  until 
they  should  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances.  But  Menenius 
Agrippa,  who  was  sent  to  them  as  deputy  by  the  senate,  pre- 
vailed upon  them,  by  the  well-known  fable  of  the  Belly  and 
the  Members,  to  abandon  their  useless  scheme,  and  promised 
that  the  evils  under  which  they  suffered  should  be  remedied. 
A  compact  was  then  concluded  between  the  two  estates,  that 
all  who  had  lost  their  freedom  through  debt  should  be  restored, 
and  that  five  tribunes  of  the  plebs  should  be  appointed,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  protect  the  plebeians  against  any  abuse 
of  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  and  whose  persons  were  to  be 
sacred  and  inviolate.  At  the  same  time  two  plebeian  aediles 
were  appointed,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  public  build- 
ings, and  exercised  a  control  over  usurers  aud  merchants,  to 
prevent  unnecessary  dearth  of  provisions.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  solemn  compact  the  plebeians  quitted  the  hill, 
which,  from  these  transactions,  was  ever  after  called  the  Sacred 
Mount. 

5.  The  contest  between  the  two  orders  had  now  com- 
menced, and  some  important  advantages  had  been  gained 
by  the  plebeians.  Throughout  the  noble  struggles  which 
succeeded,  the  patricians  acted  more  or  less  the  part  of  an 
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exclusive  caste,  while  the  plebeians  represented  what  we  may 
call  the  people.  The  stubbornness,  tenacity,  and  selfishness 
with  which  the  former  clung  to  their  rights  and  privileges, 
formed  the  strongest  impediment  to  the  steady  and  progressive 
development  of  the  institutions  of  the  state.  If  they,  with 
their  clients,  had  succeeded  in  maintaiiiing  their  exclusive 
rights  of  citizenship,  Rome  would  have  become  a  rigid  oli- 
garchy, its  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  would  not  have 
risen  above  that  of  many  other  petty  republics,  and  in  the  end 
it  would  have  miserably  perished  from  mere  want  of  vitality. 
This  latter  principle  rested  with  the  plebeians,  and  in  their 
struggles  against  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  it  bore  the  noblest 
fruit,  and  made  Eome  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

6.  Shortly  after  the  secession  of  the  plebs,  during  which 
the  cultivation  of  the  fields  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected, 
Rome  suffered  from  dearth  and  famine,  and  when  at  length 
ships  laden  with  corn  arrived  from  Sicily,  the  insolent  patri- 
cian C.  Marcius  Coriolanus,  proposed  that  none  of  it  should 
be  given  to  the  plebeians  unless  they  consented  to  renounce 
the  advantages  they  had  gained  by  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount.  At  this  tlie  plebeians  w^cre  so  exasperated,  that  they 
outlawed  him  and  obliged  him,  in  b.  c.  491,  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Volscians,  whom  he  persuaded  to  make  an  inroad 
into  the  Roman  territory,  promising  that  he  would  lead  them 
as  their  commander.  Under  his  guidance  they  ad  vanced  within 
five  miles  of  the  city,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  hostile  undertaking  against  his  own  country,  imtil  he  was 
at  length  prevailed  u]X)n  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
mother  and  his  wife  to  retreat,  lie  is  said  to  have  died  soon 
after  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame.  The  Volscians, 
however,  retained  possession  of  some  of  the  Latin  towns 
which  they  had  conquered.  In  the  year  b.  c.  486,  the 
same  Spurius  Cassius,  who  had  brought  about  the  equal 
alliance  with  the  Latin  towns,  concluded  one  on  the  same 
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terms  with  the  Hemicans.  By  this  nnion  of  the  RomaDS, 
Latins,  and  Hemicans,  fresh  strength  was  gained  against 
the  i^quians  and  Volscians.  This  same  year,  in  which 
Cassius  concluded  the  league  with  the  Hemicans,  is  also 
remarkable  as  the  one  in  which  an  agrarian  law  was  first 
mentioned  at  Rome.  The  Roman  state  possessed  very  exten- 
sive domains  of  land  conquered  in  war,  which  were  not  the 
property  of  any  individual,  but  the  use  of  which  was  given 
up  to  the  patricians  on  condition  of  their  paying  to  the  trea- 
sury a  small  sum  as  an  acknowledgment.  This  domain 
land  {ager  publicus)  h<Jwever,  came  gradually  to  be  regarded 
by  its  occupants  as  their  private  property,  which  they  had 
cultivated  by  their  clients  and  slaves,  and  for  which  they  did 
not  always  think  it  necessary  to  pay  the  rent  to  the  state, 
for  they  themselves  and  they  alone  constituted  the  state. 
The  plebeians  from  time  to  time  demanded  likewise  to  be 
permitted  to  occupy  portions  of  the  public  land ;  but  when- 
ever such  an  agrarian  bill  [lex  agraria)  was  brought  forward, 
it  was  met  by  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  patricians.  Sp.  Cassius  was  the  first  Roman  that  is  known 
to  have  proposed  and  carried  an  agrarian  law,  ordaining  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  public  land  should  be  distributed 
among  those  plebeians  who  did  not  possess  any  landed  property. 
The  noble  efforts  of  this  man  to  prevent  the  growth  of  pau- 
perism and  to  transform  the  poor  into  industrious  husbandmen, 
who  at  all  times  constituted  the  mainstay  of  the  Roman  republic, 
were  ill  requited,  for  in  the  year  after  his  consulship,  b.  c.  485, 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  patricians  and  beheaded. 
The  house  in  which  he  had  lived  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  spot  itself  was  declared  accursed.  Although  the  law 
had  been  passed  in  due  form,  the  patricians  prevented  its  being 
carried  into  effect  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Many  years 
afterwards,  b.  g.  473,  a  tribune  Genucius  arraigned  the  consuls 

'  before  the  commonalty  for  not  allowing  the  law  to  be  put  in 

s2 
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operation,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  trial  the 
tribune  was  found  murdered  in  his  own  house.  These  acts  of 
Tiolence  and  injustice  for  a  time  intimidated  the  friends  of  the 
plebeians;  but  their  perseverance  did  npt  abate,  and  ulti- 
mately compelled  the  pride  of  the  patricians  to  succumb. 

7.  By  these  internal  feuds  and  disputes,  Rome  was  so 
much  weakened  that  the  Etruscans  and  ^quians  were 
enabled  to  conquer  one  town  after  another;  and  when  at 
length,  in  b.  c.  477,  the  whole  clan  of  the  Fabii,  amounting 
to  three  hundred  and  six  men,  marched  out  against  them, 
they  were  all  slain  by  the  Etniscans  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cremera  ;  one  only  had  remained  in  Home,  and  he  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  Fabii,  whom  we  meet  with  in  later  times.  Not 
long  before  this  event,  the  Fabii  had  been  proud  and  haughty 
champions  of  their  order  against  the  plebeians,  but  afterwards 
siding  with  the  oppressed,  they  brought  upon  themselves  the 
hatred  of  the  patricians.  This  seems  to  have  called  forth  in 
them  a  desire  to  emigrate  ;  they  proposed  to  the  senate  to  carry 
on  a  long  protracted  war  against  Veii  at  their  own  expense. 
The  request  was  readily  granted,  and  amid  the  good  wishes  of 
the  people  they  marched  against  the  enemy.  They  ravaged  tlie 
country,  and  were  successful  in  many  an  enterprise ;  but  their 
success  diminished  their  caution,  and  being  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade  by  their  desire  to  capture  a  herd  of  cattle  which 
had  been  sent  out  on  purpose,  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man.  This  story  of  the  Fabii 
is  only  a  popular  legend,  though  not  without  an  historical 
foundation. 

8.  In  the  south  and  west  the  -^quians  and  Volscians  con- 
tinued their  inroads  into  the  Roman  territory.  The  former, 
so  the  story  nms,  had  concluded  peace  with  Rome,  but  their 
commander  Gracchus  Cloelius  nevertheless  led  his  troops  to 
mount  Algidus,  and  thence  they  renewed  their  inroads  every 
year.     A  Roman  embassy  appearing  in  his  camp  was  scorn- 
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fully  received,  and  the  Roman  consul  L.  Minncius  was 
defeated  by  the  ^quians  and  besieged  in  his  own  camp. 
Five  horsemen,  who  had  escaped  before  the  lines  were  closed 
around  the  camp,  brought  the  disastrous  news  to  Rome,  and 
the  senate  appointed  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  dictator,  b.  c. 
458.  The  news  of  his  elevation  was  brought  to  him  on  his 
farm,  which  consisted  of  four  jugera  or  acres,  and  which  he  cul- 
tivated with  his  own  hands.  The  next  day  at  dawn  the  dic- 
tator appeared  in  the  Forum,  and  nominated  L.  Tarquitius  his 
master  of  the  horse.  All  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
called  upon  to  enlist,  and  in  three  days  he  marched  with  his 
army  to  mount  Algidus.  He  surrounded  the  ^Squians,  and 
the  Romans  in  the  camp  having  received  a  signal  that  suc- 
cour had  arrived,  broke  through  the  surrounding  enemy.  A 
desperate  fight  then  commenced ;  it  lasted  a  long  time,  and 
when  in  the  end  the  ^Equians  found  that  they  were  surrounded, 
they  implored  the  dictator  to  spare  them.  Gracchus  Cloelius 
and  the  other  commanders  were  put  in  chains,  and  the  rest 
were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  pass  under  the  yoke. 
The  town  of  Corbio  and  the  ^quian  camp  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  Cincinnatus  then  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown.  After 
having  been  invested  with  the  dictatorship  for  no  more  than 
sixteen  days,  he  Ijdd  down  his  office  and  returned  to  his 
farm.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  b.  c.  458,  but  the 
whole  story,  as  related  by  Livy,  seems  to  be  only  a  beautiful 
poetical  legend  about  the  historical  fact  that  Minucius  was 
rescued  by  succour  sent  to  him  from  Rome.  The  ^quians 
were  indeed  defeated,  but  the  war  against  them  was  continued 
with  varying  success,  until  b.  c.  446,  when  in  the  battle  of 
Corbio  they  were  so  much  weakened  that  for  a  time  they  were 
unable  again  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome. 

9.  There  existed  in  ancient  Rome  no  code  of  written 
laws;  the  adi^inistration  of  justice,   based  upon  hereditary 
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usage,  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  patridangi  who 
were  often  guilty  of  acts  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice.  With 
the  view  to  prevent  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  its  forms,  the  plebeians 
began  to  demand  that  a  code  of  laws  should  be  drawn  up. 
The  patricians,  regarding  this  as  an  encroachment  upon  their 
prerogatives,  offered  a  long  and  violent  opposition  to  the 
demand.  During  these  disputes,  party  animosity  reached  the 
highest  pitch.  In  b.  c.  471,  the  tribune  Publilius  Yolero,  amid 
the  most  fearful  opposition,  carried  several  laws,  which  enacted 
that  the  plebeian  magistrates  (tribunes  and  aediles)  should 
be  elected  by  the  plebeian  comitia  of  the  tribes,  and  that  these 
same  comitia  should  have  the  power  of  passmg  resolutions 
(plebiactta)  on  matters  affecting  the  interest  of  the  whole  state. 
The  excitement  produced  by  these  measures  divided  Rome  into 
two  hostile  camps,  and  this  feeling,  together  with  a  terrible 
epidemic  which  carried  off  large  numbers  of  all  ranks, 
weakened  Rome  so  much,  that  the  iEquians  and  Volsoians 
dared  to  advance  on  their  predatory  excursions,  which  have 
already  been  noticed,  as  far  as  the  very  gates  of  Rome ;  and 
Herdonius,  a  Sabine  adventurer,  with  a  band  of  runaway  slaves 
and  exiles,  who  had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  Capitol, 
was  expelled  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  first  formal 
demand  for  a  written  code  of  laws  was  made  in  b.  c.  462  by 
the  tribune  C.  Terentillus  Arsa,  and  although  it  was  violently 
opposed,  the  idea  could  not  be  crushed;  similar  demands  were 
afterwards  repeated,  and  the  plebeians  were  determined  to 
carry  their  point.  In  d.  c.  457,  the  number  of  tribunes  was 
increased  from  five  to  ten,  it  having  probably  been  found  that 
the  previous  number  was  insufficient  to  affoixl  protection  in  all 
cases.  Three  years  later,  the  bill  of  Terentillus  Arsa  was 
taken  up  again,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  laws  should 
be  revised ;  it  was  further  resolved  as  a  preliminary  step,  that 
three  senators  should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  study  the  laws  and 
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conBtitution  of  that  republic  and  of  other  Greek  Btates,  and  to 
bring  back  a  report  of  such  laws  and  institutionB  as  it  might 
seem  desirable  to  adopt  at  Bome. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  DECEMVIHAL  LEGISLATION  DOWN  TO  THE 
FINAL  SUBJUGATION  OF  LATIUM. 

1.  After  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  Greece,  both 
orders  agreed  that  a  commission  of  ten  patricians  should  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  that  they  should  have  full 
l>ower  to  act  as  they  thought  fit,  and  that  for  the  time  all  other 
magistrates,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  tribunes,  should 
have  their  powers  suspended.  The  decemvirs  who  entered 
upon  their  office  in  b,  c.  451,  performed  the  duty  intrusted  to 
them  honestly  and  satisfactorily ;  but  as  at  the  end  of  the 
year  their  task  was  not  completed,  they  were  unhesitatingly 
permitted  to  continue  their  office  and  their  labours  for  another 
year.  The  expectations  of  the  people,  however,  were  now 
fearfully  disappointed,  and  every  kind  of  cruelty  was  resorted 
to  in  punishing  those  plebeians  who  ventured  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Ten  ;  nay,  an  aged  and 
brave  plebeian  whose  opposition  they  feared  most,  and  who 
was  serving  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  was  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade  and  assassinated  by  his  own  countrymen*  At  the 
close  of  the  second  year,  when  the  legislation  was  completed 
and  the  laws  were  engraven  upon  twelve  tables,  the  decemvirs 
still  persisted  in  retaining  their  office,  and  would  perhaps 
have  succeeded  in  their  usurpation,  had  not  the  haughty 
Appius  Claudius,  the  most  influential  among  them,  by  his 
brutal  lust  and  injustice  called  forth  a  fearful  outbreak  of 
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the  smotliered  discontent.  He  bad  conceived  a  desire  to 
possess  Virginia,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  pleb^an  Vir- 
ginius,  who  was  abeady  betrothed  to  another.  In  order  to 
gain  this  object,  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  his  clients  to 
declare  the  maiden  to  be  a  runaway  slave  of  his  own,  and  to 
claim  her  as  his  property  before  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir. 
A  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  in  the  Fo|^um  to 
witness  the  trial.  Claudius  assigned  the  maiden  to  his 
client;  but  her  father  having  obtained  permission  to  take 
leave  of  her,  plunged  a  knife  into  her  heart  to  save  his  child 
from  dishonour. 

2.  The  excitement  in  the  city  was  immense  :  the  authority 
of  the  decemvirs  was  set  at  defiance  by  the  people,  and  the 
army,  which  was  engaged  against  the  Sabines,  on  learning 
what  had  happened,  quitted  the  camp  and  took  possession 
of  the  Aventine,  resolved  to  leave  Kome  and  seek  a  new 
home  elsewhere.  The  plebeians  with  their  families  then 
proceeded  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  Valerius  and  Horatius,  two 
of  the  most  popular  among  the  patricians,  were  despatched  to 
the  plebeians  to  treat  with  them  on  any  terms  they  might 
think  fit.  The  plebeians  demanded  the  right  of  appeal  against 
any  magistrate,  an  amnesty  for  themselves,  and  that  the  decem- 
virs should  be  deposed.  All  was  granted  and  sanctioned  by 
the  senate,  and  the  plebeians  returned  to  Rome.  Appius 
Claudius  was  thrown  into  prison  and  died  by  his  own  hand ; 
one  of  his  colleagues  perished  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
remaining  eight  went  into  exile.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
however,  remained  in  force,  and  ever  after  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  law.  The  only  constitutional  change  which  they  seem 
to  have  introduced  wiis  that  the  patricians  became  members  of 
the  local  tribes  which  had  previously  consisted  of  the  plebeians 
alone.  But  this  was  for  the  present  no  great  advantage,  for 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes  did  not  as  yet  possess  any  legislative 
power;  the  plebeians  were  still   excluded  from  the  highest 
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magistracy  and  from  a  share  in  the  puhlic  land,  and  mar- 
riages could  not  be  legally  contracted  between  patricians  and 
plebeians.  The  mere  fact,  however,  of  the  laws  being  now 
fixed  was  a  great  gain,  inasmuch  as  the  plebeians  were  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  patricians. 
3.  After  the  recent  reconciliation,  the  patricians  still  con- 
tinued to  annoy  the  plebeians  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the 
hotter  spirits  among  the  latter  were  inclined  to  retaliate,  but 
as  a  body  the  plebeians  were  moderate,  though  firm,  and  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  a  per- 
fect equality  of  rights  with  the  patricians.  In  b.  c.  445  the 
tribune  Canuleius  brought  forward  a  bill  demanding ,  for  the 
plebeians  the  right  of  contracting  legal  marriages  with  patri- 
cians fconnubiumj,  and  the  bill  was  passed  amid  the  fiercest 
opposition.  Another  bill  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls 
should  always  be  a  plebeian ;  but  after  long  and  violent 
discussions  of  this  question,  it  was  agreed  that,  instead  of 
consuls,  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  should  some- 
times be  elected,  who  should  be  taken  indiscriminately  from 
the  plebeians  as  well  as  from  the  patricians.  The  senate, 
however,  retained  the  power  of  determining^  in  each  year 
whether  consuls  or  consular  tribunes  should  be  elected.  The 
ancient  and  venerable  dignity  of  the  consulship  was  thus 
saved  for  the  patricians,  who  in  most  cases  also  contrived  to 
keep  the  military  tribuneship  in  their  own  hands;  and  in 
order  that  the  plebeians  might  never  enjoy  the  full  powers  of 
the  consulship,  two  censors  were  appointed  in  b.  c.  443,  whose 
functions  had  previously  belonged  to  the  consuls.  This  new 
office  was  accessible  to  patricians  only,  and  was  filled  anew 
every  five  years,  which  period  was  called  a  lustrum^  though 
the  censors  had  to  perform  their  duties  within  the  term  of 
eighteen  months.  They  had  to  make  up  and  keep  lists  of 
all  the  Romans,  in  which  senators,  equites,  and  the  rest  of 
the  citizens,  were  classed  according  to  their  rank  and  property ; 
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they  collected  the  rent  for  the  domain  land,  guperintended  the 
building  of  temples,  and  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
exercised  a  severe  control  over  the  moral  conduct  of  citizens, 
offences  against  which  they  were  empowered  to  punish  by 
depriving  a  person  of  his  civil  rights  or  of  his  rank  and 
station  in  society. 

4.  The  establishment  of  the  cormubium,  or  right  of  con- 
tracting legal  marriages  between  the  two  orders,  seems  to 
have  somewhat  softened  their  animosity ;  but  patrician  malioe 
and  intrigue  nevertheless  did  not  easily  allow  an  opportunity 
to  pass,  where  the  plebeians  could  be  humbled.  In  b.  c.  440 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  famine,  and  all  endeavours  of  the 
government  to  mitigate  the  evil  were  of  no  avail.  A  wealthy 
plebeian,  Spurius  Maelius,  generously  purchased  large  quantities 
of  grain,  and  sold  it  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  famishing 
people.  The  popularity  ho  thus  acquired  alarmed  the  patricians ; 
they  feared  treacherous  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  charged 
him  with  aiming  at  regal  power.  The  aged  Quinctius  Cin- 
cinnatuS;  who  was  appointed  dictator  in  b.  c.  439,  summoned 
Maelius  before  his  tribunal ;  and  as  Maelius  prepared  to  defend 
himself,  Servilius  Ahala,  the  dictator's  master  of  the  horse, 
slew  him  in  broad  daylight  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum. 

5.  During  these  internal  struggles,  the  Roman  armies, 
ill  which  the  plebeians  manfully  and  bravely  defended 
their  country,  fought  many  successful  battles  against  foreign 
enemies.  Allied  with  and  strengthened  by  the  Latins 
and  Hernicans,  they  repeatedly  defeated  the  Volscians 
and  -^quians,  and  reduced  their  territories.  The  town 
of  Fidenae,  which  had  been  colonised  by  the  Romans  at 
an  early  period,  but  had  committed  many  outrages,  was 
destroyed  in  b.  c.  426,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  it 
obtained  from  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii.  This  led  to  a 
desperate  war  with  Veii,  against  which  Rome  directed  all  her 
forces,  and  which  was  taken,  in  a.  c.  396,  by  Camillus,  after  a 
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mege  of  ten  yean.  The  accoant  of  the  manner  in  which  Veil 
was  captared  is  nothing  but  a  beautiful  lay,  in  which  that 
city  acts  a  similar  part  to  that  of  Troy  in  the  Trojan  legends ; 
bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  inhabitants  were  partly 
slain,  and  partly  sold  as  slaves.  Daring  the  protracted  war 
against  Yeii,  the  senate  of  its  own  accord  decreed  that  in 
future  pay  should  be  given  to  the  soldiers  from  the  public 
treasury,  for  until  then  they  had  had  to  equip  and  maintain 
themselves.  This  measure  enabled  the  government  to  keep 
its  armies  longer  in  uninterrupted  service  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible,  and  the  men  became  no  doubt  more 
willing  to  serve  than  they  had  been  before.  Camillus,  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Yeii,  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph 
but  as  his  soldiers  considered  themselves  robbed  by  him  of 
their  legitimate  share  in  the  booty,  and  as  he  opposed  the 
proposal  to  distribute  the  territory  of  Veii  among  the  plebeians, 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  people.  In  b.  c.  391, 
he  was  charged  with  having  secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil 
taken  at  Yeii ;  and  in  order  to  escape  condemnation,  he  went 
into  exile,  at  a  time  when  Bome  needed  her  great  commander 
more  than  ever. 

6.  She  was  now  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict  with  a  branch 
of  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  nations  of  Europe,  the 
Celts  or  Gauls,  who  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alps 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  in  Italy  they  drove  the  Etruscans  from  the 
plains  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Apennines,  and  for  a 
time  those  mountains  seem  to  have  formed  the  barrier  between 
them  and  the  Etruscans ;  but  in  b.  c.  391,  swarms  of  them 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  under  the  command  of  their  chief 
Brennus,  laid  siege  to  the  Etruscan  town  of  Clusium.  The 
Clusines  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  the  most 
powerful  neighbours  of  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Romans  at  first 
sent  only  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls  to  induce  them  not  to 
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molest  the  Etruscans ;  but  as  their  envoys  did  not  saoeeed, 
a  battle  ensued  between  the  Gaals  and  Etruscans,  in  which 
the  Roman  ambassadors  took  part  and  slew  one  of  the  Gallic 
chie&.  This  yiolation  of  the  law  of  nations  enraged  the 
barbarians,  and  as  the  Romans  haughtily  refused  to  surrender 
the  offenders,  the  Gauls  at  once  abandoned  Clusiam  and  set 
out  against  Rome.  On  the  banks  of  the  little  river  AMia, 
about  eleven  miles  from  the  city,  they  met  the  Roman 
army,  and  defeated  it  so  completely  that  only  a  few  esci^wd 
by  flight  to  Veii  and  Rome,  b.  c.  390 ;  Rome  itself^  from  which 
the  women  and  children  had  withdrawn,^  was  in  a  defence* 
less  state,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  The 
city  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  eighty  old  men  of  high 
rank,  who  had  sat  down  in  the  Forum  to  devote  themselves 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  were  massacred.  The 
Capitol  alone,  to  which  many  of  the  most  valuable  treasures 
had  been  carried,  was  occupied  and  defended  by  the  Romans. 
Its  garrison,  commanded  by  the  brave  Manlius  Capitolinus, 
offered  a  gallant  resistance,  while  the  Gauls  like  true  barbarians, 
intoxicated  with  their  recent  victory,  abandoned  themselves  to 
every  kind  of  excess,  in  consequence  of  which  their  ranks  were 
considerably  thinned  during  the  siege,  which  lasted  seven 
months.  This  is  said  to  have  induced  Brennus  at  length  to 
accept  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  to  quit  the  territory 
of  Rome ;  but  the  haughty  Gaul  increased  the  gold  by  throw- 
ing his  sword  into  the  scale.  At  this  moment  Camillus,  who 
had  been  recalled  from  his  exile  by  the  army  assembled  at 
Veii,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  defeated  the  Ghiuls 
in  a  battle  in  which  all  of  them  were  slain,  and  all  the  booty 
carried  off  was  recovered.  This  is  the  famous  story  of  the 
sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  b.  c.  390,  the  latter  part  of 
which  is  fictitious,  for  we  know  that  the  Gauls  left  Rome 
unmolested,  because  their  own  country  in  the  north  was 
invaded  by  another  enemy. 
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7.  After  the  departure  of  the  GauLs,  the  Roman  people 
were  so  much  disheartened,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  rebuild 
their  ruined  hoiises,  and  proposed  to  migrate  to  Yeii  and 
establish  themselves  in  that  deserted  city.  The  patricians, 
however,  feeling  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  place  with  which 
all  their  ancient  associations  were  connected,  by  great  exer- 
tion prevailed  upon  the  people  to  give  up  this  scheme ;  and 
in  order  that  such  a  thought  might  never  be  conceived  again, 
the  people  were  allowed  to  demolish  the  houses  still  standing 
at  Yeii,  and  use  the  materials  in  rebuilding  their  own  homes 
at  Rome.  Scarcely  had  Rome  been  hastily  rebuilt,  with 
crooked  and  narrow  streets  and  small  houses,  when  the  patri- 
cians again  began  to  enforce  their  ancient  privileges,  and 
above  all,  to  carry  into  execution,  with  the  utmost  rigour 
upon  the  impoverished  people,  the  severe  laws  of  debt,  which 
had  been  retained  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  plebeianb 
having  already  suffered  severely  during  the  Gallic  invasion 
and  the  rebuilding  of  their  houses,  excited  the  sympathy  of 
Manlius  Capitolinus,  the  gallant  defender  of  the  Capitol,  who 
now  came  forward  as  their  champion,  proposing  a  reduction 
of  the  debts,  and  distribution  of  public  land.  This  so  much 
incensed  his  brother  patricians  against  him,  that,  under  the 
futile  pretext  of  his  aiming  at  kingly  power,  they  procured 
his  condemnation.  The  saviour  of  the  Capitol  was  hurled 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  his  house  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  his  name  was  treated  as  that  of  an  accursed  per- 
son.    This  disgraceful  deed  was  perpetrated  in  b.  c.  384. 

8.  During  the  humiliation  of  Rome,  the  Hemicans  and 
many  of  the  Latin  towns  renounced  their  alliance  with  her, 
and  the  Volscians,  ^quians,  and  Etruscans  also  took  arms 
again.  The  last  three  nations  were  successively  humbled  by 
Camillus,  who  was  the  soul  of  all  Roman  undertakings  during 
this  period,  and  the  towns  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  in  Etniria 
received  Roman  colonists.     Some  of  the  Latin  towns  also 
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were  subdued,  and  it  may  be  said  on  the  whole,  that  Borne 
was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  wounds  of  the  Gallic  conquest, 
and  the  evils  that  followed  in  its  train.     But  the  distress  of 
the  poor  was  ever' on  the  increase,  although  in  b.  c.  383  the 
senate  had  assigned  to  the  plebeians  the  Pomptine  district. 
The  murder  of  Manlius  also  contributed  once  more  to  rouse 
the  plebeians  to  action  against  their  insolent  oppressors.     In 
B.  c.  376,  C.  Licinius  Stole  and  Lucius  Seztius,  two  bold  and 
energetic  tribunes,  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  stopping 
the  state  in  its  downward  career.     They  brought  forward 
three  rogations  or  bills — Ist.  That  consuls  should  again  be 
elected  as  of  old,  but  that  one  of  them  should  always  be  a 
plebeian ;  2d.  That  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  of 
the  public  land  more  than  five  hundred  jugera,  and  that  after 
a  due  measurement,  the  surplus  should  be  taken  from  the 
former  occupants,  and  assigned  to  the  plebeians  as  their  full 
property ;  and,  3d.  That  the  interest  already  paid  upon  debts 
should  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  oflf  in  three  annual  instalments.     The  patri- 
cians, for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  contrived  to  thwart 
these  proposals,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  render  them 
abortive ;    but  all  their  efforts,  and   even  the  elevation  of 
Camillus  to  the  dictatorship,  were  of  no  avail  against  the  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  of  the  tribunes,  who  continued  to  pre- 
vent both  the  election  of  magistrates  and  the  levies  for  the 
armies ;  for  it  must  be   understood  that  the  tribuneship— 
chiefly  through  the  power  of  the  Veto^  that  is,  of  prohibiting 
public  acts — had  become  a  much  more  influential  office  than  at 
its  first  institution.     At  length,  in  b.  c.  367,  after  a  long  period 
of  strife  and  anarchy,  the  patricians  were  obliged  to  yield ; 
the  proposals  of  the  tribunes  became  law,  and  in  b.  c.  366,  L. 
Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul.    But  in  order  to  reserve 
for  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  the  patricians  contrived  to 
strip  the  consulship  of  the  power  of  jurisdiction  in  civil 
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which  was  now  assigned  to  the  praetor,  an  officer  who  was  to 
be  taken  from  the  patricians  exclnsivel j.  These  precautions, 
however,  were  of  no  avail,  for  the  year  b.  c.  356  saw  the  first 
plebeian  dictator,  351  the  first  plebeian  censor,  337  the  first 
plebeian  praetor ;  and  in  b.  c.  300  the  priestly  offices  of  pon- 
tiff and  angur  were  opened  to  the  plebeians.  By  these  sncces- 
sive  measures,  the  equalisation  of  the  two  orders  was  gradually 
accomplished,  and  Borne,  internally  united  and  strong,  was  in 
a  condition  to  enter  upon  the  great  career  marked  oat  for  her 
by  Providence. 

9.  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  orders,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Licinian  laws,  was  celebrated  by  the  dedication  of  a 
temple  to  Concord  by  the  aged  Camillus,  who  soon  after  died 
of  the  plague  which  raged  at  Bome  for  several  years.  The 
good  results  of  the  imity  and  harmony  thus  restored  soon 
became  manifest  in  the  contests  of  the  republic  with  her  foreign 
enemies,  especially  in  the  conflicts  with  the  hordes  of  Gaub 
who  wandered  through  Italy,  laying  waste  the  country,  and 
supporting  the  enemies  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
these  Gkllic  wars  that  the  first  plebeian  dictator  was  appointed, 
B.  c.  356,  and  that  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Valerius  Corvui 
gained  their  immortal  flEune  by  deeds  of  heroism  which  were 
celebrated  in  Roman  song. 

In  B.  c.  358,  when  the  Oauls  had  pitched  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Allia,  a  Gaul  of  gigantic 
stature  stepped  upon  the  bridge  which  separated  the  two 
armies,  and  challenged  any  Roman  to  fight  with  him. 
Titus  Manlius,  a  noble  young  Roman,  after  having  obtained 
the  consul's  permission,  accepted  the  challenge.  Lightly 
armed  he  advanced  against  the  boastful  Gaul,  and  approached 
so  closely,  that  the  barbarian  was  unable  to  make  use  of  his 
arms ;  he  then  pierced  him  through  the  side  and  belly,  and 
when  the  enemy  thus  lay  prostrate,  stripped  him  of  his  gold 
chain  (torques)  and  put  it  round  his  own  neck.     From  Obi 
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oircnmstance  he  was  ever  after  called  T.  Manilas  TcMrqnalns. 
Eight  years  later,  b.  c.  350,  when  another  host  of  Ganls  had 
advanced  to  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Borne,  a  powerfid  Oaal, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  his  nation,  challenged  the 
bravest  of  the  Romans  to  single  combat.    M.  Valerius,  a  young 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  accepted  the  challenge.     When  the 
combat  began,  a  raven  which  had  settled  upon  the  helmet  ci 
the  Roman  flew  at  each  onset  into  the  face  of  the  Gkiul,  wHo 
being  unable  to  see,  was  slain  by  Valerius;    the  yoong 
Roman  received  from   this  miraculous  ally  the  surname  of 
Corvus.     The  successes  gained  by  the  Romans  in  these  wars 
with  the  Gauls  were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments in  their  armour  and  tactics  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Camillus;    and  the  same  progress  in  the  military  art, 
together  with  the  renewed  alliance  with  Latium,  enabled  the 
Romans  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  the  Samnites,  a  powerful 
nation,  not  inferior  lo  them  either  in  valour  or  love  of  liberty. 
10.  The  Samnites,  the  principal  nation  of  the  Sabellian 
race,  occupied  a  country  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Romans  and  Latins  put  together ;  they  were  more  powerful 
than  the  Romans  and  Latins,  together  with  whom  they  formed 
the  great  stock  of  nations  which  we  have  called  specially 
Italian.     In  the  earlier  times  they  had  colonised  Capua  and 
the  plains  of  Campania  and  Lucania,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  these  colonies  had  become  estranged  from  the  mother 
country.    What  the  Samnites  needed  to  make  them  successful 
against  their  foreign  enemies,  was  union  among  themselves, 
for  they  consisted  of  four  cantons  which  were  but  loosely 
connected.      At  the  time  when  they  came  into  conflict  with 
Rome,  they  had  been  in  alliance  with  her  for  ten  years,  and 
the  cause  of  the  hostility  between  them  is  related  as  follows. 
The  Samnites  were  involved  in  a  war  against  the*8idicines, 
who  being  too  weak  applied  for  assistance  to  Ci^ua.     The 
Campanians,  one  of  the  most  effeminate  and  luzorious  peoples 
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of  Italy,  willingly  granted  the  request,  bnt  were  defeated  by 
the  Samnites  in  two  battles.  The  Campanians  then  applied 
to  Rome  for  assistance  ;  but  as  the  Romans  scrupled  to  sup* 
port  strangers  against  their  own  allies,  the  Campanians,  it  is 
said,  offered  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  if  she 
would  but  comply  with  their  request.  The  scruple  being 
thus  removed,  Rome  at  once  resolved  to  succour  them. 
From  this  account  we  might  expect  hereafter  to  find  the 
Campanians  in  the  relation  of  subjects  to  Rome,  but  such 
is  not  the  case ;  thd  fact  is,  that  Rome  in  supporting  them 
evidently  violated  the  treaty  with  Samnium;  and  the  above 
mentioned  story  was  devised  only  to  disguise  her  unjust  con- 
duct. In  this  light  it  was  viewed  by  the  Samnites,  and  the 
war  between  the  two  nations  broke  out  in  n.  c.  343,  and  lasted 
until  341.  The  series  of  wars,  of  which  this  was  only  the 
first,  was  destined  to  decide  which  of  the  two  nations  was  to 
have  the  supremacy  in  Italy,  and  through  it  that  of  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  world.  In  the  first  campaign,  the  Romans  under 
M.  Valerius  Corvus  gained  a  great  victory  on  mount  Oaurus. 
The  second  consular  army  which  was  destined  to  invade  Sam- 
nium, came  through  the  carelessness  of  the  consul  into  a 
position  among  the  mountains  where  it  certainly  would  have 
been  destroyed,  but  for  the  boldness  and  skill  of  Decius  Mus, 
who  contrived  to  get  possession  of  an  eminence  overhanging  the 
enemy,  and  thus  enabled  his  countrymen  to  pass  safely  through 
the  defile.  During  the  second  year  of  the  war,  nothing  of  any 
importance  was  achieved,  partly  in  consequence  of  disturbances 
at  Rome  arising  from  the  severity  of  the  law  of  debt,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Latins.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Samnites,  in  which  the  old  alliance  with  them  was  renewed, 
and  fair  terms  were  granted. 

11.  The  Campanians,  now  forsaken  by  the  Romans,  saw 
no  other  means  of  safety  ej^ceft  in  an  aUianoe  with  Latium,  in 
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oonsequence  of  which  Rome,  in  b.  c.  840,  at  onoe  began  hoi- 
tile  operations  against  the  Latins.  The  Latins,  however,  wonld 
have  liked  to  avoid  active  hostilities,  and  to  come  to  an  ami- 
cable understanding  with  Rome,  which,  thoogh  allied  with  them 
on  equal  terms,  had  always  contrived  to  domineer  over  its  con- 
federates. The  Latins,  therefore,  now  demanded  that  Rome 
and  Latium  should  be  really  united  as  one  state,  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  taken  from  the  Latins,  and  that  one- 
half  of  the  senators  should  always  be  Latins.  This  demand, 
reasonable  as  it  was,  exasperated  all  classes  of  the  Romans  to 
such  a  degree  that  war  was  declared  at  once.  During  the  first 
campaign  the  Latins  transferred  the  war  to  Campania,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  a  great  battle  was  fonght,  in 
which  one  of  the  consuls,  P.  Decius,  for  the  porpoee  of  secur- 
ing the  victory  to  his  own  countrymen,  caused  himself  to  be 
devoted  to  death  by  a  priest,  and  then  rushed  among  the 
Latins  like  a  spirit  of  destruction,  until  he  himself  was  slain. 
During  the  same  campaign,  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  other 
consul,  exhibited  an  example  of  Roman  severity  which  was 
revolting  even  to  his  own  countrymen.  Orders  had  been  given 
that  no  man  should  engage  in  fighting  out  of  his  own  line. 
The  consul's  son  Manlius,  on  being  taunted  and  provoked  by 
a  haughty  Latin  from  Tusculum,  was  unable  to  control  his 
anger,  and  slew  the  Tusculan.  Delighted  with  his  victory,  he 
brought  the  spoils  of  his  enemy  before  his  father,  but  the  latter 
ordered  the  lictor  to  carry  his  threat  into  effetjt,  by  putting 
his  son  to  death.  The  comrades  of  young  Manlius  honoured 
him  with  splendid  funeral  ceremonies,  and  the  unnatural  father 
was  ever  after  shunned  and  scorned  on  account  of  this  act. 

12.  After  the  first  defeat,  the  Latins  were  deserted  by  the 
Campanians,  who  obtained  favourable  terms  from  the  Romans. 
The  Latins,  however,  continued  the  war  two  years  longer,  and 
at  first  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence.     But  another  defeat  in  the  second  campaign  led 
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to  tbe  dissolntion  of  tbe  Latin  confederacy,  after  which  most 
of  the  towns  surrendered  one  after  another.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  their  allies  the  Yolscians,  so  that,  in  b.c.  338, 
the  subjugation  of  tbe  country  of  tbe  Latins  and  Yolscians 
was  completed.  The  conquered  people,  however,  were  treated 
with  moderation ;  some  obtained  the  full  Roman  franchise, 
such  as  the  towns  of  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  Nomentum,  and  Pedum, 
while  others  received  tbe  franchise  without  the  suffrage ;  others 
again  became  Roman  municipia,  that  is,  had  an  internal 
administration  independent  of  Rome.  Some  of  tbe  more  impor- 
tant towns,  however,  were  humbled  and  weakened  by  their  noble 
families  being  sent  into  exile,  or  by  being  deprived  of  portions  of 
their  territory.  Each  Latin  town,  moreover,  was  isolated  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  others,  that  is  to  say,  the  commercium 
and  connubium  among  the  several  towns  were  abolished.  Tbe 
question  as  to  whether  Rome  should  be  only  one  in  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Latin  towns,  or  rule  over  them  as  their  mis- 
tress, was  now  decided  for  ever,  and  she  secured  her  power 
in  tbe  newly  conquered  countries  by  tbe  means  already  men- 
tioned, and  still  more  by  the  establishment  of  Roman  and 
Latin  colonies,  which  were  in  reality  military  garrisons  sta- 
tioned in  the  conquered  places,  and  generally  received  one- 
third  of  the  landed  property  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

13.  During  the  period  of  the  wars  against  the  Samnites 
and  Latins,  several  important  measures  were  adopted  at  Rome, 
pardy  to  prevent  the  law  of  debt  from  weighing  too  heavily  upon 
the  plebeians,  and  partly  to  check  abuses  of  the  powers  of  the 
magistrates.  In  the  year  b.  c.  339,  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius 
Pbilo  enacted  three  important  laws,  the  first  of  which  abo- 
lished the  veto  of  tbe  patrician  curiae  on  legal  enactments 
passed  by  the  comitia  centuriata ;  the  second  gave  to  plebi- 
scita  the  full  power  of  laws  binding  on  the  whole  nation ;  and 
the  third  ordained  that  one  of  the  censors  should  always  be  a 
plebeian.     The  last  vestiges  of  the  patricians,  as  a  privileged 
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order,  tbas  gradaally  disappeared  one  after  another,  withoat 
any  great  effort  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  patricians  to 
maintain  their  once  exclnsive  rights.  The  Boman  repablio 
now  consisted  of  the  Roman  citizens,  both  patrician  and  ple- 
beian, the  liatins,  and  the  allies  as  they  were  termed,  though 
in  reality  they  were  the  subjects  of  Rome,  who  provided  the 
greater  part  of  her  armies  in  the  wars  against  her  more  distant 
enemies. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  LATIUM  TO  THAT  OP  ALL  ITALY. 

1.  The  success  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  Samnites,  and  the  Romans  observing  this 
feeling  endeavoured  to  strengthen  themselves,  partly  by 
concluding  treaties  of  alliance,  but  more  especially  by  esta- 
blishing colonies,  that  is,  military  garrisons  on  or  near  the 
frontiers  of  Samnium.  Such  a  colony  was  founded  in  b.  c. 
328,  at  Fregellae,  a  Volscian  town,  which  had  been  con- 
quered and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  to  whom,  accord- 
ingly, the  territory  belonged.  This  led  to  disputes  and 
even  threats  on  the  part  of  the  Samnites ;  but  war  was  not 
declared  until  b.  c.  326,  when  the  Samnites  had  sent 
reinforcements  to  Neapolis  in  Campania,  which  was  then  at 
war  with  Rome.  Neapolis  soon  after  concluded  peace, 
but  the  Samnites  were  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  this  ally 
by  Lucania  renouncing  its  alliance  with  Rome.  The 
Tarentines  also  supported  Samnium.  In  the  first  campaign 
a  Roman  army  marched  into  Apulia,  part  of  which  was  allied 
with  the  Samnites,  and  where  with  great  difficulty  the  Romans 
made  themselves  masters  of  some  towns,  bnt  afterwards  gained 
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a  great  victory.  The  Samnites  then  obtained  a  trnce  for 
one  year,  after  the  expiration  of  which  a  body  of  them 
entered  Latium  and  gained  over  some  of  the  Latin  towns, 
while  the  Roman  army  was  in  great  danger  in  Apulia. 
Rome,  however,  was  saved  by  the  Latin  towns  returning  to 
their  dnty,  and  thns  enabling  her  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
Latinm.  Meanwhile,  in  b.  c.  322,  her  arms  in  Apulia 
also  were  successful ;  Luceria  and  many  smaller  towns  both 
in  Apulia  and  in  Samnium  were  conquered,  and  Fregellae 
was  evacuated  by  the  Samnites.  The  latter  now  offered  to 
treat  for  peace,  but  the  demands  made  by  the  Romans 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Samnites  could  not  accept 
them. 

2.  After  this  unsuccessful  attempt  at  negotiation,  the 
Samnites  made  every  effort  to  maintain  their  independence. 
Luceria  was  closely  besieged  by  them,  and  in  b.  c.  321,  the 
Romans,  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of  their  consuls,  Veturius 
and  Postumius,  lost  nearly  all  the  advantages  they  had  gained 
in  their  previous  campaigns ;  for  the  army  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides  in  the  mountain  pass  of  Caudium,  and  defeated 
in  a  fearful  battle,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  survivors 
had  to  give  up  their  arms  and  pass  under  the  yoke,  a 
sjrmbolical  act  by  which  an  array  acknowledged  itself  to  be 
vanquished.  Pontius,  the  noble  and  modest  commander  of 
the  Samnites,  again  offered  fair  terms  of  peace ;  these  were 
accepted  by  the  Roman  commanders,  and  the  army  was 
then  allowed  to  return  home.  But  the  senate  not  only 
refused  to  ratify  the  peace,  but  decreed  that  those  who  had 
concluded  it  should  be  given  up  in  chains  to  the  enemy, 
as  persons  that  had  deceived  them.  Pontius  refused  to 
accept  them,  and  the  war  was  continued  by  the  Romans 
with  redoubled  vigour,  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  Cau(Uum. 
Great  victories  are  henceforth  ascribed  to  the  Romans  to 
make  up  for  the  great  defeat.     The  first  important  advan- 
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tages  were  gained  in  Apnlia,  where  Papirins  Cunor  dis- 
tinguished himself;  hnt  Fahius  MaximoB  was  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  at  Lautulae,  in  consequenoe  of  which  many 
towns  revolted  from  Rome.  The  sufferings  of  the  Samnites, 
however,  were  great,  and  their  strength  gradually  sank. 
In  B.  c.  314  they  were  defeated  in  several  engagements;  in 
the  following  year  Fregellae  was  recovered,  together  with 
several  other  towns,  and  the  submission  of  Campania  and 
Apulia  was  secured  by  various  means.  Rome  had  in  &ct 
the  fairest  prospects  of  speedily  and  thoroughly  humbling  her 
enemies,  had  not  other  events  in  different  quarters  prevented 
this  consummation  for  a  time. 

3.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  long  been  apprehensive  of 
Rome's  growing  power,  took  up  arms  against  her  in  b.  c. 
311,  and  thus  obliged  her  to  divide  her  forces.  The 
Romans  accordingly  not  being  able  to  direct  all  their 
strength  against  the  Samnites,  suffered  a  great  defeat  near 
Allifae,  and  the  legions  in  Samnium  were  in  great  distress. 
Under  these  circumstances  Papirins  Cursor,  being  appointed 
dictator,  in  b.  c.  309,  hastened  to  their  assistance,  and  so 
completely  defeated  the  Samnites,  that  they  took  to  flight, 
leaving  their  camp  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites 
were  then  joined  by  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Umbrians. 
The  last  of  these  were  indeed  soon  brought  to  submission  by 
Fabius  Mazimus  ;  but  a  great  coalition  was  forming  against 
Rome,  in  which  the  Hernicans  and  j£quians  also  took  part, 
and  which  gave  the  Samnites  fresh  hopes.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  Rome's  power  was  irresistible  ;  the  war 
against  Etruria  was  near  its  end,  the  Hernicans  were  easily 
overpowered,  and  the  consuls  Q.  Marcius  and  P.  Cornelius, 
directing  their  united  forces  against  the  Samnites,  put  them 
to  flight  in  all  directions,  b.  c.  306.  The  coalition  on  which 
they  had  relied  being  broken  up,  and  their  armies  being 
defeated,  they  concluded  a  short  truce  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
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ing  peace  on  tolerable  tenns.  When  hostilities  were  reoom- 
menced,  the  Romans  ravaged  Samnium  far  and  wide,  until 
the  Samnites,  after  another  defeat  at  Bovianum  in  b.  c.  305, 
were  completely  crashed.  Negotiations  for  peace  accordinglj 
were  commenced,  and  the  Samnites  were  obliged  to  accept 
the  terms  dictated  by  Rome,  to  give  up  their  supremacy  over 
Lucania,  as  well  as  their  alliance  with  the  Marsians,  Pelig- 
nians,  Marmcinians,  and  Frentanians,  while  Rome  reserved  to 
herself  the  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  external  relations  of 
Samnium.  This  peace,  hard  as  it  was,  was  acquiesced  in 
because  the  Samnites  were  so  much  reduced  that  they  could 
not  continue  the  war.  Thus  ended  the  second  Samnite  war, 
which  had  lasted  from  b.  c.  326  to  304. 

4.  The  fate  of  the  Hemicans  after  their  reduction  in  b.  c. 
306,  was  on  the  whole  the  same  as  that  of  the  Latins.  The 
^quians,  who  all  along  had  supported  the  Samnites,  rose  in 
a  body  at  the  time  when  the  Samnites  had  already  concluded 
peace  with  Rome.  The  consequence  of  this  thoughtless  insurrec- 
tion was  that  their  towns  in  a  short  period  were  conquered  one 
after  another,  and  most  of  them  were  destroyed.  About  this 
same  time  the  Romans  concluded  a  treaty  with  Tarentum,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Roman  ships  should  sail 
beyond  cape  Lacinium.  The  Etruscan  war  above  referred  to 
broke  out  in  b.  c.  311,  when  the  Etruscans,  encouraged  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Lautulae,  hoped  to  be  able  to 
recover  their  ancient  independence.  Their  country  was  no 
longer  harassed  by  the  wandering  Celts,  who  had  quietly 
settled  down  in  the  plains  on  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Apennines.  But  the  Etruscans  began  the  war  against  Rome 
too  late,  and  after  it  bad  lasted  for  some  years,  their  cities 
began,  in  b.  c.  308,  to  conclude  peace  with  Rome  each  for 
itself  for  a  fixed  number  of  years.  The  interval  between 
the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars  is  marked  only  by  the 
revolt  of  the  JSquians  already  mentioned,  and  by  the  inva- 
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sioD  of  the  Roman  territory  by  a  host  of  Celts  who  had  jost 
oome  across  the  Alps.  But  the  barbariaas  did  not  stay  longi 
and  having  collected  vast  quantities  of  booty  returned  to  the 
north. 

5.  The  peace  concluded  with  the  Samnites  lasted  only  mx 
years,  of  which  period  the  Bomans  availed  themselves  for  firmly 
establishing  their  power  in  the  countries  they  had  recently  con- 
quered. The  Samnites  were  only  waiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  recommence  hostilities,  and  being  led  to  think 
that  the  Romans  were  afraid  of  entering  upon  a  fresh  war,  they 
resolved  to  try  to  recover  the  supremacy  of  Lucania,  which 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  factions.  The  Lucanian  nobles,  however, 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  whereupon 
the  Romans  demanded  of  the  Samnites  to  evacuate  Lucania. 
This  demand  irritated  them  so  much  that  war  was  declared 
at  once,  b.  c.  298.  At  the  same  time  the  Etruscans  again 
rose  in  arms,  allied  themselves  with  the  Umbrians,  and 
even  called  in  the  aid  of  Gallic  mercenaries.  In  the  first 
two  years  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  Samnites  were 
defeated  in  Lucania,  at  Bovianum,  and  at  Maleventum  in 
Samnium  itself,  which  was  fearfully  ravaged.  In  the  third 
year  all  Lucania  was  recovered  by  the  Romans.  The 
Etruscans  were  not  more  fortunate  than  the  Samnites,  and  the 
latter  sent  out  an  army  to  their  assistance  ;  but  all  was  to  no 
purpose ;  the  Roman  arms  were  victorious  everywhere,  and 
a  defeat  of  the  Samnites  in  Campania  delivered  Rome  from 
the  fear  of  a  revolt  among  her  allies.  But  what  alarmed  her, 
nevertheless,  was  a  report  that  the  Gauls  were  marching 
southward,  and  were  allied  with  and  supported  by  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians.  In  b.  c.  295,  under  the  consuls  Q. 
Fabius  and  P.  Decius,  the  Romans  made  incredible  efforts  to 
meet  the  threatening  storm.  In  Etruria  they  had  suffered 
some  severe  reverses,  but  Fabius'  arrival  soon  produced  a 
favourable  change,  and  in  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum  in 
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Umbria,  which  was  nearly  lost,  the  self  fiacrifice  of  Decius, 
who  cauBed  himself  and  the  hostile  army  to  be  devoted  to 
the  infernal  gods,  gained  for  the  Romans  a  signal  vietory.  The 
Samnite  army  which  had  been  sent  into  Etruria  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  twenty-five  thousand  Gauls  and  Samnites  covered 
the  field  of  battle,  while  eight  thousand  were  made  prisoners. 
From  Umbria  Fabius  returned  to  Etruria,  where  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Etrusr.ans  near  Penisia. 

6.  While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  north,  where 
the  enemies  of  Bome  had  endeavoured  to  unite  their  forces, 
Another  Samnite  army  had  been  engaged  in  fearfully  ravaging 
part  of  Campania,  but  there  too  they  are  said  to  have  been 
beaten  with  great  loss  by  the  Roman  army  returning  from 
Sentinum.  In  the  two  following  years,  the  Romans  continued 
to  be  successful  both  in  Etruria,  where  most  of  the  towns 
thought  it  advisable  to  conclude  peace  with  Rome,  and  in 
Samninm.  The  people  of  the  latter  country  now  exerted 
aU  their  strength,  and  having  enlisted  all  their  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  invaded  Campania.  But  an  invasion  of  Sam- 
nium  by  the  Romans  obliged  them  to  return,  and  the  Romans 
having  gained  a  great  and  decisive  victory,  carried  off  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  booty.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  with- 
drawn from  Samnium  than  the  Samnites,  under  the  command  of 
the  noble-minded  Pontius,  again  invaded  Campania.  At  first, 
the  Romans  who  met  the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  excessive  caution  of  the  Samnites,  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  completely  annihilated.  Bat  soon 
after  this,  in  b.  c.  292,  the  agedQ.  Fabius  Maximus  undertaking 
the  command,  a  fierce  battle  was  fought,  which  decided  the 
contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium.  Twenty  thousand  Sam- 
nites were  killed,  and  four  thousand  made  prisoners,  amoiig 
whom  was  the  brave  Pontius.  The  issue  of  the  war  was  now 
decided,  although  the  submission  of  Samnium  was  delayed  for 
two  years  longer.     Pontius  was  led  to  Rome  in  chains,  and 
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then  beheaded — a  savage  treatment  of  a  man  to  whose  gene- 
rous forbearance  it  had  been  owing  that  the  whole  Roman 
army  was  not  destroyed  after  the  defeat  of  Candiom.  The 
Samnites  do  not  appear  after  this  to  have  ventured  again  to 
meet  their  enemies  in  the  field ;  and  in  b.  c.  290  they  sued  for 
peace,  whish  was  granted  on  condition  that  Samnium  should 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Bome.  The  same  soon  after- 
wards became  the  fate  of  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  the 
Celtic  tribes  of  the  Senones  and  Boians.  Numerous  colonies 
were  established  to  secure  the  submission  of  these  countries, 
and  Rome,  having  now  acquired  the  dominion  of  all  central 
Italy,  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  peace. 

7.  Notwithstanding  a  few  occasional  attempts  of  the  patri- 
cians to  deprive  the  plebeians  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
by  solemn  laws,  the  two  orders  were  placed  upon  a  complete 
footing  of  equality  during  the  period  of  the  second  and  third 
Samnite  wars.  In  b.  c.  312,  the  censor  Appius  Claudius 
made  the  famous  Appian  road  from  Rome  to  Capua  (which 
was  afterwards  continued  to  Brundisium),  and  the  first  aque- 
duct which  supplied  the  city  of  Rome  with  water.  In  the 
same  year  a  calendar  was  set  up  in  public  for  the  convenience 
of  the  people,  that  they  might  know  on  what  days  it  was  lawful 
to  meet  in  the  assembly  and  administer  justice.  A  constitu- 
tional change  appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  comitia  centuriata  were  engrafted 
upon  the  comitia  tributa,  though  the  latter  still  continued  to 
be  convened  separately  as  before.  The  last  great  change,  by 
which  the  equalisation  of  the  two  orders  was  completed,  was 
effected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  b.  c.  300,  by  which  the  number 
of  pontiffs  and  augurs  was  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  enacted  that  one -half  of  these  priestly  colleges  should  be 
filled  with  plebeians.  All  public  offices  with  which  political 
power  was  connected,  were  now  equally  divided  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  and  the  differences  between  the  two  estates 
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were  soon  so  far  forgotten,  that  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
man  was  a  patrician  or  a  plebeian  was  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
The  Licinian  agrarian  law,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  violated  with  impunity.  The  distribution  of  the 
public  land  among  the  poor  citizens,  though  not  absolutely 
refused,  was  but  rarely  resorted  to ;  and  the  long  wars  carried 
on  at  a  great  distance  from  home  continued  to  reduce  to 
poverty  many  who  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  But 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  Rome  was  now  enjoying, 
in  some  measure,  the  blessings  of  the  legislation  of  Licinius, 
and  the  period  of  the  Samnite  wars  may  be  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  history. 

8.  The  peace  which  Rome  enjoyed  after  the  termination 
of  the  third  Samnite  war  was  interrupted  only  by  fresh  attacks 
of  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans,  who  are  said  to  have  been  stirred 
up  by  the  Tarentines.  This  war,  be^ning  in  b.  o.  285, 
ended  in  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Senones  and  Boii  in  b.  c. 
282;  but  that  against  the  Etruscans  lasted  for  two  years 
kmger,  when  the  Romans,  on  account  of  a  defeat  they  sns« 
tained  in  southern  Italy,  granted  them  a  most  favourable 
peace.  After  this,  the  Etruscans  made  no  further  attempts 
to  recover  their  independence,  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

9.  Tarentum,  a  colony  of  Sparta,  which  had  been  founded  in 
B.  c.  708,  and  had  attained  a  very  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  city,  was  looking 
with  alarm  upon  the  spread  of  the  power  of  the  Romans  in 
southern  Italy ;  but  being  unwilling  itself  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test with  Rome,  it  stirred  up  the  other  nations  of  southern 
Italy  to  combine  against  their  common  enemy.  This  scheme 
succeeded  so  far  aa  to  induce  even  the  Samnites  to  join  the 
coalition  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their  former  independence. 
The  first  act  of  hostility  consisted  in  the  Lucanians  betdeg* 
ing  Thurii,  but  C.  FabriciuS)  after  great  difficulties,  succeeded, 
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B.  0.  282,  in  relieving  the  place  and  gaining  seyeral  victoriefi 
oyer  the  allies.  The  necessity  of  communicating  with  Thurii 
by  sea  led  the  Romans  to  violate  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
them  and  the  Tarentines,  and  ten  Roman  ships  steered  towards 
the  harbour  of  Tarentum.  The  Tarentines  immediately  sailed 
out  to  attack  them;  and  only  five  Roman  ships  escaped. 
Thurii  being  then  attacked  by  the  Tarentines  was  obliged  to 
throw  open  its  gates  to  them.  Upon  these  proceedings  the 
Roman  senate  sent  an  embassy  to  Tarentum  to  demand  repa- 
ration ;  but  the  Tarentines  not  only  refused  to  do  this,  bnt 
insulted  the  ambassadors  in  a  most  indecent  manner.  War 
was  thus  unavoidable.  The  Tarentines  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  joined  by  the  Messapians ;  but  as  their  hopes  of  a  general 
coalition  of  the  nations  of  Italy  against  Rome  were  disappointed, 
they  invited  Pyrrhus  of  Epims  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

10.  Pyrrhus,  the  adventurous  and  chivalrous  king  of 
Epirus,  with  whom  we  have  already  become  acquainted,* 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
establish  for  himself  a  great  kingdom,  consisting  of  Epirus, 
Magna  Graecia,  and  Sicily.  He  arrived  in  Italy  in  B.  c.  281, 
and  immediately  took  possession  of  Tarentum,  whose  inhabi- 
tants had  to  submit  to  severe  military  discipline.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Romans,  after  concluding  peace  with  Etruria, 
sent  out  armies  against  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Siris,  near  Heracleia^the  hostile  armies  met,  and 
Pyrrhus,  partly  by  means  of  his  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
partly  by  the  terror  of  his  elephants,  with  which  the  Romans 
were  unacquainted,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Romana, 
though  they  fought  with  the  most  admirable  valour.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  victory  many  Italians,  such  as  the  Apuliana, 
Iberians,  and  many  separate  towns,  openly  joined  Pyrrhus. 
But  as  he  himself  had  sustained  great  losses  in  the  battle,  he 
sent  his  friend  Cineas  to  Rome  to  ofifcr  peace.     The  senate, 

*  P.  344,  &0. 
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kowever,  refosed  to  listen  to  any  proposals  tintil  the  king  should 
consent  to  quit  Italy.  Pyrrhus  then  advanced  to  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  but  finding  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  Etiuria,  he  returned  to  Tarentum.  In  the  year  b.  c.  279, 
the  Roman  consuls  met  the  enemy  again  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Asculum,  where  Pyrrhus  gained  another  hard-won  victory. 
Notwithstanduig  this,  however,  he  seems  to  have  despaired 
of  success,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Romans  is  reported  to 
have  said,  '^  with  such  soldiers  the  world  would  be  mine," 
while  he  described  his  own  victory  by  saying,  "  one  more 
such  victory,  and  I  shall  be  ruined." 

11.  Afler  these  disasters  the  Roman  senate  felt  inclined 
to  come  to  some  understanding  with  Pyrrhus ;  but  Appius 
Claudius  the  Blind  strenuously  opposed  the  scheme  so  long 
as  Pyrrhus  refused  to  quit  Italy.  Pyrrhus  had  lost  his  con- 
fidence in  his  Italian  allies,  while  the  Romans  filled  his 
soul  with  admiration  and  respect ;  and  well  it  might  be  so 
when  he  compared  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  degenerate 
Gieeks,  with  whom  alone  he  had  hitherto  bad  dealings. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  an 
invitation  sent  to  him  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  hoped  with 
his  assistance  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island. 
A  truce  seems  to  have  been  concluded  with  Rome  in  b.  c. 
278,  and  Pyrrhus  sailed  over  into  Sicily.  But  he  found  his  Sici- 
lian allies  even  worse  than  those  in  Italy ;  their  faithless  and 
treacherous  disposition  thwarted  nearly  all  his  imdertakings, 
though,  if  they  had  followed  and  obeyed  him,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  rescued  Sicily  from  the  hands  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians. After  a  stay  of  three  years  in  the  island,  he  returned 
to  Italy  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  Italian  allies,  who  were 
hard  pressed  by  the  Romans.  Daring  his  absence  the  latter 
had  punished  their  revolted  allies  or  subjects,  and  victories 
had  been  gained  over  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Tarentines, 
and  Samnites.     On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  recovered 
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some  of  the  towns  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  die 
Romans.  The  consul  M.'Curios  Dentatos  was  encamped  near 
Beneventum,  and  thither  Pyrrhus  repaired  to  ofier  battle. 
But  his  army,  now  mainly  composed  of  effeminate  and  fickle 
Greeks,  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  his  former  cam- 
paigns. He  was  so  completely  defeated,  b.  c.  275,  that  he 
escaped  with  only  a  few  horsemen  to  Tarentum.  Finding 
that  his  Italian  allies  in  other  quarters  were  not  more  success- 
ful, and  that  he  could  not  expect  any  reinforcements  from  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  he  at  once  resolved  to  quit 
Italy,  leaving  small  garrisons  at  Tarentum  and  Bhegiunu 
Two  years  after  his  return  to  Epirus,  he  was  killed  at  Argos 
in  a  battle  against  Antigonus  Gonatas. 

12.  After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Tarentines  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Romans,  who  now  resolved  to  crush 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  Italy  for  ever;  and  this  was 
accomplished  in  b.  c.  272,  when  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and 
Bruttians  did  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  great  republic ;  but 
Rhegium  was  not  recovered  till  the  year  after.  Rome  now  was 
the  virtual  mistress  of  all  Italy,  from  the  northern  frontier  of 
Etruria  to  the  straits  of  Sicily.  There  was,  however,  one 
nation,  which,  though  often  conquered  and  humbled,  could  not 
resign  itself  to  its  fate.  This  was  the  Samnites,  and  in  b.  c. 
268  the  fourth  and  last  Samnite  war  broke  out ;  but  it  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  very  first  campaign.  The  conquered 
nations  of  Italy  were  treated  dififerently,  according  to  the 
degree  of  hostility  they  had  shown  diuring  the  war,  and 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  succumbed  to  the 
Romans.  All,  however,  had  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  which  as  usual  secured  its  dominion  in  the  newly  con- 
quered districts  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  or  military 
garrisons.  The  vanquished  nations  lost  the  right  of  carrying 
on  war  on  their  own  account,  and  of  concluding  treaties  with 
foreign  nations.     The  ships  of  the  maritime  cities  enabled  the 
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Bomans,  in  case  of  need,  to  fonn  a  fleet  against  any  trans- 
marine enemy  with  whom  they  might  come  in  contact.  At 
this  time  the  fame  of  Home's  conquests  had  reached  the  ears 
of  the  princes  in  the  distant  East^  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphns 
of  Egypt,  in  B.  G.  273,  sent  an  embassy  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  which  was  willingly  granted.  Rome  had  now 
become  one  of  the  states  of  the  first  rank  in  ancient  history, 
and  well  would  it  have  been  for  her,  had  circumstances 
allowed  her  to  limit  herself  to  Italy,  and  develop  a  system  of 
free  institutions  oyer  the  peninsula,  so  as  to  unite  the  whole 
in  one  compact  state. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


CARTHAGE  AND  SICILY. 


1.  Carthago,  a  colony  of  Tyre,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dido,  a  Tynan  prin- 
oess,  about  the  year  B.C.  814.  Its  inhabitants  therefore 
belonged  to  the  Phoenicians,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  race. 
Carthage  was  not  the  only  Phoenician  colony  on  that  coast,  nor 
even  the  most  ancient,  for  Utica  and  Tunis  boasted  a  much 
higher  antiquity ;  but  Carthage  soon  rose  to  great  power 
and  prosperity,  in  consequence  partly  of  its  favourable  situa- 
tion, and  partly  of  the  decline  of  the  commercial  greatness 
of  the  mother  city.  From  these  and  other  circumstances, 
it  exercised  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  other  Phoenician 
settlements  on  the  same  coast,  though  formally  their  inde- 
pendence was  always  recognised,  and  Utica  in  particular 
remained  an  independent  political  community  down  to  the 
latest  times.  For  a  long  period,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  the  Carthaginians  had  to  pay  a  tribute 
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to  the  Libyans,  that  is,  the  natives  among  whom  they  had 
established  themselves.  But  in  the  course  of  time  they  not 
only  ceased  to  pay  this  tribute,  but  reduced  the  Libyaos  to 
complete  subjection.  These  were  then  treated  by  their  new 
masters  with  cruel  ayarice ;  they  had  to  till  the  land  lEbr 
them,  and  furnish  them  with  armies,  for  the  Carthaginian* 
soldiers  mentioned  in  history  are  always  either  Libyana  or 
mercenaries,  the  purse-proud  merchants  of  Carthage  diadaining- 
to  serve  their  country  in  person.  In  the  country  round  Car* 
thage,  the  mixture  of  the  Phoenician  settlers  with  the  native 
Libyans  produced  a  race  called  the  Libyphoenicikns,  who  seem 
to  have  occupied  and  cultivated  the  rich  lands  about  Carthage 
and  the  valley  of  the  river  Bagradas.  The  territory  which 
the  Carthaginian  state  acquired  probably  never  reached  fur- 
ther south  than  lake  Triton,  or  further  west  than  Hippo 
Regius.  Its  influence,  however,  was  extended  both  in  the 
west  and  in  the  east  by  a  large  number  of  colonies  or  factories, 
for  they  were  all  established  for  commercial  purposes.  Hence 
Carthage  exercised  her  authority  over  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
more  or  less,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  head  of  the 
great  Syrtis. 

2.  The  cliaracter  of  the  Carthaginians  as  a  commercial 
nation  obliged  them  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  islands 
nearest  to  Africa.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  n.  c, 
Malchus,  a  Carthaginian  general  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  in  Africa,  is  said  to  have  undertaken  a 
successful  expedition  against  Sicily;  but  an  attempt  upon 
Sardinia  failed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  punished  with 
exile.  Instead  of  submitting  to  his  fate,  he  proceeded  with  his 
army  against  Carthage,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  In  the 
end,  however,  he  was  put  to  death,  because  he  was  accused 
of  aiming  at  regal  power.  The  work  of  conquest  begun  by 
him  was  continued  by  Mago,  who  also  gave  a  better  organisa- 
tion to  the  military  resources  of  his  country.     Shortly  aftinr 
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this,  the  refusal  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  Libyans 
led  to  a  war  with  them,  in  which  Carthage  was  defeated,  and 
had  to  purchase  peace.  The  conquests  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
however,  were  continued,  and  Sardinia  became  the  first  foreign 
province  of  Carthage,  a  condition  in  which  that  island  appears 
as  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  Roman  republic.  Corsica  was 
likewise  occupied  by  them  at  an  early  period,  though  its  pos- 
session was  disputed  for  a  long  time  by  the  Tyrrhenians. 

3.  Sicily,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  directed  from  the  very  first,  was  never  entirely  con- 
quered by  them.  The  island  was  inhabited  by  two  peoples, 
the  Sicani  and  Siceli,  and  its  southern  and  eastern  coasts  were 
occupied  by  Greek  colonists,  called  Siceliotae,  whose  steady 
advance  displaced  several  of  the  Phoenician  settlements, 
which  had  existed  there  from  early  times,  until  the  Phoe- 
nicians retained  their  footing  only  on  the  western  coast. 
These  Phoenician  colonies  were  first  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  with  this  firm  footing  in  the  island, 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  empire  there  by  fomenting  dis- 
sensions among  the  Greeks  until  they  were  prepared  to  strike 
a  great  blow.  Even  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the 
Persians,  they  had  been  involved  in  war  with  Gelo,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse ;  and  when  they  found  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
mother  country  were  fully  engaged  against  the  Persians,  who 
may  even  have  urged  on  the  Carthaginians,  they  resolved  to 
make  a  great  efi()rt  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  An  oppor- 
tunity easily  presented  itself,  and  the  Carthaginians,  to  sup- 
port their  friend  Terillus,  the  exiled  tyrant  of  Himera,  invaded 
the  island  in  b.  c.  480  with  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  ships, 
and  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  which  was 
commanded  by  Hamilcar.  But  this  grand  armament  was 
utterly  defeated  and  its  commander  slain,  it  is  said,  on  the 
yeiy  day  on  which  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country  fought 
the  glorious  battle  of  Salamis.    The  loss  of  this  battle  at  once 
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decided  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily ;  th^  were 
driven  back  to  their  ancient  positions  in  the  west  of  the 
island,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  seem  to  have  given  np  all 
thoughts  of  extending  their  dominion  in  Sicily,  fot  no  fresh 
attempts  were  made  ontil  the  year  b.  c.  410,  from  which  time 
they  continued  their  wars  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  until  the 
Romans  interfered  in  the  contest. 

4.  Among  the  other  foreign  possessions  of  Carthage,  we 
may  notice  the  Balearic  islands,  and  parts  of  the  south  and  west 
coast  of  Spain.  The  first  time  that  Carthage  had  any  dealings 
with  Rome  was  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
B.C.  509,  when  the  two  republics  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  is  preserved  in  Polybius,  and  is  of  extreme 
importance  in  determining  the  relations  then  subsisting  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  In  a  second  treaty  of  a  similar 
natnre,  concluded  in  b.  c.  348,  the  Roman  merchants  were 
excluded  from  Corsica  and  Libya.  During  this  period,  the 
relations  between  Rome  and  Carthage  were  of  an  amicable 
nature,  as  is  attested  by  several  occurrences,  and  also  by  the 
fact,  that  in  B.  c.  306  the  ancient  treaty  was  renewed.  But 
the  progress  made  by  the  Romans  in  southern  Italy  aroused 
jealousy  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Carthaginians ;  during 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  however,  in  b.  c.  279,  Carthage  and 
Rome,  being  drawn  together  by  the  same  interests,  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance,  which  was  directed  against  Pyrrhus,  their 
common  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  one  hundred  sail  appeared  at  Ostia  to  assist  the  Romans, 
but  it  was  dismissed  with  thanks,  without  being  used.  The 
fears  entertained  by  Carthage  in  regard  to  Pyrrhus  were 
realised  by  his  crossing  over  into  Sicily  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  driving  the  Carthaginians  from  it  But  owing 
to  the  miserable  conduct  of  his  Greek  allies,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  enterprise.  Throughout  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  each  of  the  two  republics 
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fought  without  being  assisted  by  the  other,  which  probably 
arose  from  mistrust  which  they  had  couceived  of  each  other 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  treaty,  and  the  march  of  events 
soon  brought  them  into  violent  collision. 

5.  The  political  constitution  of  Carthage  was  strictly  oli- 
garchical, and  a  few  wealthy,  ancient,  and  powerful  families 
divided  among  themselves  all  the  power  and  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state.  The  executive  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
chief  magistrates  called  suffetes  or  judges,  who  appear  to 
have  been  elected  annually.  We  also  hear  of  a  senate  of 
three  hundred  members,  forming  a  sort  of  great  council,  out 
of  which  several  smaller  bodies  or  committees  were  chosen. 
The  assembled  people  were  sometimes  consulted  in  cases 
where  the  suffetes  and  the  council  could  not  agree ;  but  this 
popular  assembly  appears  otherwise  to  have  had  little  power, 
the  wealthy  families  generally  having  everything  their  own 
way,  for  money  seems  to  have  been  all-powerful  at  Carthage. 
The  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  only  so  far  as  they  con- 
tributed to  the  comforts  of  life,  or  afforded  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth.  The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  occasionally  stained 
by  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 

6.  The  most  powerful  among  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily 
was  Syracuse,  and  it  was  chiefly  this  city  that  had  from  the 
j^rst  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  with  Carthage.  Civil 
dissensions  induced  and  enabled  enterprising  men  at  an  early 
period  to  set  themselves  up  as  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  After 
the  great  victory  of  Gelo  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera, 
in  B.  c.  480,  Sicily  for  a  time  was  not  again  invaded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  but  about  a  century  later  the  elder  Diony- 
sins,  who  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse  from  b.  c.  405  to  368,  had 
to  purchase  peace  from  Carthage  by  giving  up  Agrigentum 
and  other   Greek   towns*     The    Corinthian  hero  Timoleon 

afterwards,  having  delivered  Syraouse  from  the  tyranny  of  the 

u 
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younger  Dionjsius  (who  ruled  from  b.  c.  868  to  845),  for  a 
time  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  Carthaginians ;  but 
under  Agathocles,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest 
rank  to  that  of  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  317,  the  hostilities 
recommenced,  and  continued  with  such  varying  success,  that 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  B.C.  310,  Carthage  was  besieged 
by  the  army  of  Agathocles,  and  Syracuse  by  that  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  for  as  the  Carthaginians  who  had  been  in< 
yited  by  the  enemies  of  Agathocles  were  carrying  on  their 
siege  operations  somewhat  carelessly,  he  seized  a  fiavourable 
moment,  and  sailed  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
to  Carthage.  After  having  landed  on  the  coast,  he  ordered 
his  fleet  to  be  burnt,  that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  choice 
between  victory  or  death,  and  in  a  short  time  made  himself 
by  his  desperate  courage,  master  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Carthage.  The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar  in  the  mean- 
time was  defeated  at  Syracuse,  and  died  in  captivity.  Aga- 
thocles then,  with  brilliant  promises,  invited  Ophelias,  the 
governor  of  Cyrene,  to  come  to  his  assistance,  b.  c.  308.  But 
when  he  arrived  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  the 
cunning  Syracnsan,  alleging  that  the  Cyrenean  was  meditat- 
ing treason,  unexpectedly  attacked  and  slew  him,  and  then 
compelled  his  men  to  enter  into  his  own  service.  In  the 
height  of  his  pride  he  fancied  himself  already  master  of  the 
whole  of  northern  Africa,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  But 
matters  soon  assumed  a  different  aspect,  for  being  defeated  in 
a  battle  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  secretly  made  his  escape  to 
Sicily  to  secure  his  position  at  Syracuse,  leaving  his  army  to 
perish  in  a  foreign  land.  The  soldiers,  enraged  at  such  con- 
duct, murdered  the  son  of  the  tyrant,  who  had  been  left 
behind,  and  then  entered  the  service  of  Carthage.  By  mur- 
ders and  acts  of  the  most  wanton  cruelty,  Agathocles  now 
endeavoured  to  establish  himself  securely  at  Syracuse,  and 
extended  his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the  islaxid ; 
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but  in  the  end  a  slow  poison  was  administered  to  him, 
which  induced  him  to  order  himself  to  be  bnrned.  He  had 
been  tyrant  of  Syracuse  from  b.  c.  317  to  289. 

7.  After  the  death  of  this  bold  but  unscrupulous  adventurer, 
the  whole  island  fell  into  a  state  of  the  wildest  anarchy. 
His  Campanian  mercenaries,  called  Mamertines,  on  their 
return  home  took  forcible  possession  of  the  town  of  Messene 
or  Messana,  b.  c.  281 ;  they  murdered  or  expelled  the  male 
population,  and  then  distributed  their  property  as  well  as 
their  wives  and  children  among  themselves.  From  Messana, 
they  made  predatory  excursions  in  all  directions,  and  thereby 
produced  in  the  island  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  insecurity, 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  slow  to  turn  to  their  own 
advantage.  Pyrrhus  was  invited  from  Italy  to  assist  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  against  both  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamer- 
tines. He  went  across,  as  we  have  seen,*  but  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  who  probably  knew  that  he  was  really  aiming  at 
making  himself  master  of  the  island,  behaved  towards 
him  in  such  a  manner,  that  after  a  stay  of  three  years  he 
was  glad  to  return  to  Italy.  The  island  now  fell  again 
into  its  former  state  of  anarchy,  and  the  Mamertines,  like  a 
horde  of  robbers,  ransacked  the  country,  and  secured  their 
plunder  behind  the  strong  walls  of  Messana.  At  this  time, 
B.  c.  275,  the  Syracusans  elected  Hiero,  a  descendant  of  Gklo, 
as  their  general,  and  five  years  later  he  obtained  the  title 
of  king.  With  a  strong  army  he  marched  against  Messana, 
defeated  the  Mamertines,  and  by  besieging  the  town  re- 
duced them  to  such  straits,  that  they  were  obliged  to  look 
about  for  foreign  assistance.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  they 
should  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  from  hatred  of  Hiero  and  the  Syracusans,  had  already 
offered  their  assistance,  and  soon  after  took  possession  of  the 
acropolis  of  Messana ;  but  the  majority  resolved  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  Romans. 

»  P.  427. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE 

SECOND. 

1.  At  tbe  time  when  the  Mamertines  solicited  the  assist- 
ance  of  Rome,  scarcely  six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Romana 
had  inflicted  the  severest  punishment  upon  a  body  of  Gampa- 
nians  who  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Mamertines  had  done  at  Messana.  The  Roman  senate,  or  at 
least  the  better  part  of  it,  felt  that  common  decency  forbade  their 
entertaining  the  proposal ;  and  accordingly  referred  it  to  tbe 
assembly  of  the  people,  with  whom  the  love  of  war  and  con- 
quest seems,  at  that  time  at  least,  to  have  stifled  every  other 
feeling.  An  alliance  with  the  Mamertines  was  concluded  in 
B.  c.  264.  As  the  Carthaginians  were  in  possession  of  the 
citadel,  Hiero,  finding  that  he  could  effect  nothing  against  the 
town,  concluded  peace  with  the  Mamertines.  This  cut  off  at 
once  every  pretext  for  Roman  interference  ;  but  the  opportunity 
of  commencing  war  against  the  Carthaginians  was  too  tempt- 
ing, and  a  fleet,  furnished  by  the  Greek  maritime  towns,  and  aa 
army  at  once  assembled  at  Rhegium.  A  proclamation  was  sent 
to  Messana,  to  announce  to  the  Mamertines  that  the  Romans 
were  ready  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  fleet  then  sailed  across,  and  the  Carthaginian 
general  was  treacherously  induced  to  surrender  the  citadel  of 
Messana  to  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians  demanded  of  the 
Romans  to  quit  Sicily,  and  as  this  was  disregarded,  a  fresh  army, 
in  conjunction  with  king  Hiero,  laid  siege  to  Messana.  The 
consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  in  the  meantime  come 
across  with  his  lemons,  defeated  Hiero  before  his  allies  could 
come  to  his  assistance.     Hiero  retreated  to  Syracuse,  and  the 
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Carthaginians,  being  likewise  defeated,  dispersed  among  their 
subject  towns  in  the  island.  In  the  year  after,  b.  c.  263, 
Hiero  and  his  Syracusans,  tired  of  the  war,  concluded  peace 
with  Rome,  and  remained  her  most  faithful  allies  for  many 
years. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  other  Roman  armies  had  landed  in 
Sicily,  and  sixty-seven  towns  are  said  to  have  surrendered 
to  them.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  make  their  appearance 
in  the  field,  and  the  conquest  of  the  island  at  that  time 
seemed  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  In  b.  c.  262,  the 
Romans  besieged  Agrigentum,  which  was  held  by  a  numerous 
garrison  of  the  Carthaginians.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
the  city  was  compelled  to  surrender ;  the  garrison  escaped, 
but  the  place  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  a  town  conquered 
by  the  sword.  As  Carthage  was  mistress  of  the  sea,  the 
Roman  senate  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  in  all  haste,  after 
the  model  of  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme  which  had  been 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium.  In  b.  c.  260,  C.  Duilius 
undertook  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  in  the  ensuing  engage- 
ment with  the  Carthaginians  off  Mylae,  he  changed,  by  means 
of  boarding  bridges,  the  naval  battle  into  a  land  fight.  This 
was  the  first  battle  fought  by  the  Romans  at  sea,  and  their 
victory  was  so  complete,  that  the  enemy,  after  the  loss  of 
about  ten  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  took  to  flight.  The 
grateful  Romans  honoured  their  admiral  with  a  column, 
adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  ships  (columna  roatrata)^ 
and  with  an  inscription  recording  the  details  of  his  victory. 
After  this  success,  the  Romans  were  so  emboldened  that  they 
resolved  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  all  their  insular  pos- 
sessions, and  expeditions  were  undertaken  at  the  same  time 
against  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  The  operations  in  Sicily  were  in 
the  meantime  carried  on  with  less  vigour,  and  the  Carthaginians 
gained  some  advantages ;  but  the  ascendancy  of  the  Romans 
WAS  restored  in  b.  c.  258  by  the  consul  Atilius  Calatinus. 
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Myttistratom,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  Romans  for 
some  time,  was  abandoned  by  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  Gamarina  and  many 
other  towns  were  either  taken  or  surrendered. 

3.  But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  successful  enter- 
prizes,  one  half  of  Sicily  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  the  Romans  had  only  recovered  what  they 
had  previously  lost.  In  b.  c.  256,  however,  the  Romans  made 
immense  exertions,  and  a  large  fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail  was  got  ready,  intended  to  cross  over  into  A£rica 
under  the  command  of  the  consuls  L.  Manlius  and  liL  Atilius 
Regulus.  But  the  fleet  was  met  by  a  larger  one  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Ecnomus,  and  a  decisive  and  destructive  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  completely  defeated. 
Offers  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  were  rejected, 
and  the  Roman  fleet  sailed  to  Africa.  It  landed  near  Clupea, 
and  as  the  place  was  found  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  the 
Romans  made  it  their  head  quarters,  and  in  all  directions 
ravaged  the  country,  which  was  cultivated  like  a  garden  and 
studded  with  factories  and  country  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  Manlius  returned  to  Italy  with  a 
portion  of  the  forces  and  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  Regu- 
lus, remaining  behind  with  his  diminished  forces,  began  the 
campaign  of  b.  c.  255  by  laying  siege  to  the  town  of  Adis. 
But  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  enemy,  Regulus,  it  is 
said,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  large  number  of  towns 
submitting  to  him.  The  Carthaginians  were  so  much  reduced 
as  to  be  obliged  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  their  own 
city.  In  this  distress  they  sent  to  Regulus  to  sue  for  peace ; 
but  he,  who  might  now  have  concluded  the  war  in  an  honour- 
able manner,  proposed  such  humiliating  terms,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians could  not  accept  them,  and  resolved  to  perish 
sword  in  hand  rather  than  submit  to  the  insolence  of  their 
enemy. 
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4.  This  would  probably  have  been  tbe  result  in  a 
short  time,  had  the  Carthaginians  not  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  the  able  Spartan  Xanthippus,  to  whom  they 
entrusted  the  supreme  command  of  their  forces.  He  increased 
the  army,  and  by  an  improved  discipline  revived  the  spirit  and 
confidence  of  the  soldiers.  When  the  army  was  sufficiently 
trained,  he  marched  out  to  meet  Regulus,  and  in  the  battle 
that  ensued  the  whole  Roman  army  was  routed  and  dispersed. 
Regulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  five  hundred  men,  and 
only  two  thousand  escaped  to  Clnpea.  The  Roman  consuls 
immediately  sailed  to  Africa  with  a  large  fleet  to  rescue  the 
men  at  Clupea,  who  defended  themselves  bravely  ;  near  cape 
Hermaeum  it  was  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  but  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  them,  and  continued  its  course  to  Clupea, 
where  the  Carthaginians  were  again  defeated,  and  the  two 
thousand  Romans  taken  on  board.  But  on  its  return  to 
Sicily,  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  during  which 
most  of  the  ships  perished,  all  the  coast  from  Camarina  to 
Pachynus  being  covered  with  wrecks  and  corpses.  The 
Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  their  own  success  and  the 
reverses  of  their  enemies,  re-commenced  their  operations  in 
Sicily  and  made  new  conquests.  The  news  of  the  destruction  of 
the  fleet,  however,  acted  upon  the  Romans  only  as  an  incen- 
tive to  greater  exertions,  and  in  b.  c.  254,  a  new  armada  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  took 
Panormus.  This  conquest  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
several  towns  which  until  then  had  been  faithful  to  Car- 
thage. As  the  progress  of  the  Romans  was  slow,  the  fleet  in 
B.  c.  252  once  more  sailed  to  Africa,  and  laid  waste  its  coast 
districts.  But  the  dangers  of  the  Syrtes  induced  the  Romans 
to  return,  and  when  the  fleet  came  within  sight  of  cape  Pali- 
nnrus,  a  storm  burst  forth  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ships  were  wrecked.  This  second  great  disaster  at  sea  dis- 
couraged the  Romans,  and  it  was  resolved  not  to  restore  the 
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fleet  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  protect  Italy  and  convey 
troops  to  Sicily. 

5.  Daring  the  following  years  the  Eomans  nevertheleas 
continued  to  make  progress;  they  confined  the  Garthagi* 
nians  to  the  western  comer  of  the  island,  and  in  r.  c.  250 
the  consul  Caecilius  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Panormus.  This  was  the  third  great 
battle  fought  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  the  last.  The  Carthaginians  had 
now  lost  all  the  towns  in  Sicily  with  the  exception  of  the 
fortresses  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana,  and  anxious  to  obtain 
peace  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  they  are  said  to 
have  sent  Eegulus,  who  was  still  in  captivity,  to  Rome,  to 
prevail  on  his  countrymen  to  grant  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  But  Regulus  persuaded  the  Roman  senate  to  enter 
into  no  negotiations  and  to  continue  the  war.  A  new  fleet  of 
two  hundred  sail  was  built,  and  the  Romans  began  to  besiege 
Lilybaeum,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified.  The  siege 
lasted  for  a  long  time,  until  at  length  the  Romans  con- 
fined themselves  to  blockading  the  place.  In  b.  c.  249 
the  fool-hardy  and  haughty  Appiiis  Claudius,  who  had  gone 
to  Sicily  with  a  supplementary  army,  was  defeated  near 
Drepana  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  This  disaster  of  their 
enemy  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  followed 
up  their  victory  witli  great  vigour.  But  still  more  serious 
misfortunes  befel  the  Romans,  for  a  vast  number  of  transports 
were  destroyed  during  a  storm,  and  their  remaining  ships  of 
war  were  captured  or  sunk  by  the  enemy.  These  things 
led  them  a  second  time  to  renounce  the  sea,  of  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  now  the  undisputed  masters.  But  their 
resources  were  exhausted,  and  their  attempt  to  raise  money  by 
a  loan  was  unsuccessful.  In  these  circumstances,  the  great 
Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  undertook  the  command  of 
the  forces  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  247.     He  first  made  some  predatory 
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descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  on  his  return  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  mount  Hercte,  where  for  a  period  of  three 
years  he  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans,  and  did 
them  incalculahle  injury  by  his  sallies.  Afterwards  he  took 
up  a  similar  position  on  mount  Eryx,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  the  Romans,  but  continued  to  harass  them  as  before, 
although  he  was  surrounded  by  great  difficulties  and  had  only 
mercenaries  for  his  soldiers. 

6.  In  Uiis  manner  the  war  was  protracted  without  any- 
thing decisive  being  effected  by  either  party.  The  Romans  at 
length,  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to  a  close  without 
some  great  effort,  resolved,  in  b.  c.  242,  to  build  another  fleet. 
The  funds  were  contributed  by  wealthy  and  patriotic  citizens, 
and  an  armament  of  two  hundred  ships,  commanded  by  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  was  soon  under  sail.  He  first  made  an 
attack  upon  Drepana,  but  being  unsuccessful,  resolved  at  once 
to  offer  battle  to  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  contained  a 
large  number  of  transports.  The  victory  of  the  Romans  was 
easy  and  complete :  sixty- three  of  the  enemy's  ships  were 
taken,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  sunk,  and  the  number  of 
the  slain  and  prisoners  was  immense.  This  great  victory  was 
gained  in  b.  c.  241  off  the  ^Egatian  islands,  and  Eryx  soon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians 
now  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of  their 
evacuating  Sicily  and  the  islands  between  it  and  Carthage, 
abstaining  from  war  against  Hiero  and  his  allies,  restoring  the 
Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  paying  two  thousand 
three  hundred  talents  in  ten  yearly  instalments. 

7.  The  first  Punic  war,  which  had  lasted  twenty- three 
years,  and  had  been  carried  on  with  incredible  efforts  and  losses 
on  both  sides,  was  now  terminated,  and  in  Sicily  Rome  made 
her  first  foreign  conquest.  Sicily,  as  a  country  out  of  Italy,  on 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  received  a  constitution 
different  from  that  of  the  conquered  countries  of  Italy — it 
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became  a  province,  that  is,  a  conntiy  goYorned  by  a  Boman 
praetor  or  proconsul,  who  was  sent  out  every  year  with 
supreme  civil  and  military  power,  and  was  assisted  by  a 
quaestor  or  treasurer.  The  revenues  derived  from  a  province 
by  the  Eoman  republic  were  of  various  kinds,  such  as  taxes 
consisting  of  a  tithe  of  all  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the 
rent  of  the  public  or  domain  land.  These  revenues  (vtcU- 
galia)  were  not  levied  by  officers  of  the  government,  but  were 
farmed  by  wealthy  individuals  fpubUcaniJ  or  companies  of 
them.  All  the  towns  of  a  province,  moreover,  were  not  in 
the  same  relation  to  Rome,  their  condition  generally  depend- 
ing on  the  manner  in  which  they  had  behaved  during  the 
war  preceding  the  conquest.  In  Sicily,  for  example,  the  little 
kingdom  of  Hiero  and  several  other  places  remained  perfectly 
free  and  independent.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  that 
provincials  should  serve  Rome  only  with  money,  and  not 
with  soldiers,  whence  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
Roman  armies.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the 
long  period  of  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  the  Italian  nations 
remained  quiet,  and  did  not  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  Rome — a  proof  of  the  moderation  with  which  she  treated 
them. 

8.  When  the  Carthaginians  evacuated  Sicily  and  their 
mercenaries  returned  to  Africa,  the  government  was  unable  to 
give  them  the  pay  that  was  due  to  them.  They  accordingly 
rose  in  arms  against  their  employers,  b.  c.  241,  and  were  urged 
on  by  Italian  deserters  who  were  afraid  of  being  delivered 
up  to  the  Romans.  This  war  between  Carthage  and  her 
mercenaries  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  cruelty  by  both 
parties,  and  Carthage  itself  was  brought  to  the  brink  of 
destruction,  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  being  at 
times  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  for  the  insurgents  were  joined 
by  the  Libyans  and  even  by  other  Phoenician  colonies  on  the 
coast.      The  great  Hamilcar  at  length,  after  the  war  had 
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raged  upwards  of  three  years,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
it,  B.  c.  238.  The  fact  that  Carthage  was  enabled  to  crush 
the  rebellious  mercenaries,  was  partly  owing  to  the  generous 
conduct  of  the  Romans,  who  not  only  refused  to  aid  the  rebels, 
but  protected  the  transports  destined  for  Carthage.  During 
this  African  war,  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  likewise  revolted ; 
but  the  natives  drove  them  from  the  island.  The  mercena- 
ries then  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  who 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seizing  the 
island,  in  b.  c.  238.  When  Carthage  remonstrated  with  them 
for  this  act  of  aggression,  the  Romans  treated  them  as  if  they 
were  the  offenders,  and  not  only  took  possession  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  but  demanded  of  Carthage  the  additional  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  talents.  The  African  republic  being  in  too 
exhausted  a  condition  to  offer  any  resistance,  was  obliged  to 
yield ;  but  its  indignation  and  revenge  were  treasured  up  for 
a  more  convenient  time ;  and  Carthage,  under  the  guidance 
of  Hamilcar,  at  once  began  to  make  preparations  to  indemnify 
herself  in  another  quarter  for  what  she  had  lost. 

9.  The  Romans  had  indeed  gained  possession  of  the 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  but  they  had  to  carry  on  a 
long  and  tedious  war  with  the  natives,  who  were  less  patient 
of  the  Roman  yoke  than  they  had  been  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian. About  the  same  time  the  Romans  were  involved  in 
an  equally  tedious  war  with  the  Ligurians  and  Boians,  and 
while  these  wars  were  still  going  on,  another  stniggle  was 
commenced  in  b.  c.  229  against  the  semi-barbarous  pirates 
of  Illyriciun,  who  were  then  governed  by  a  queen  Teuta, 
and  did  great  injury  to  the  maritime  cities  of  Greece.  The 
barbarians  were  easily  conquered,  and  the  Greek  towns  which 
had  formerly  been  plundered  by  the  Illyrians,  such  as  Corcyra, 
Epidamnus  (Dyrrhachium),  Apollonia,  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  In  this  manner  the  Romans  gained 
a  footing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a  certain 
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influence  upon  tbe  affairs  of  Greece  ;  that  influence,  however, 
was  beneficial,  for  the  IllTrians  were  humbled  and  obliged  to 
give  up  their  piracy.  At  the  same  time  Corinth  and  Athens 
conferred  certain  marks  of  honourable  distinction  upon  the 
Romans. 

10.  But  all  these  wars  were  trifling  compared  with  that 
which  now  burst  upon  the  Romans.  In  b.  c.  229,  G.  Fla- 
miniiis,  by  an  agrarian  law,  had  distributed  the  lands  on 
the  north-east  of  the  Apennines,  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Gauls.  For  some  years  the  Boians  had  been  strengthen- 
ing themselves  by  alliances  with  other  Celtic  tribes  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the  Alps.  In  b.  c.  226  swarms 
of  Celts  came  across  tbe  Alps,  and  as  their  formidable  hosts 
moved  southward,  the  Romans  were  seized  with  the  greatest 
alarm.  The  Gauls,  devastating  everything  by  fire  and 
sword,  advanced  as  far  as  Clusium  in  Etniria.  There  the 
Roman  army  met  them,  determined  to  rescue  Italy  from 
their  devastations.  At  first  the  Romans  were  nearly  sur- 
rounded and  annihilated,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Telamon, 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory,  the 
Gauls  losing  forty  thousand  in  killed  and  ten  thousand  in 
prisoners.  This  memorable  battle  was  fought  in  b.  c.  225,  and 
the  year  after  the  Romans  compelled  the  Boians  to  submit, 
and  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  river  Po,  where  in  b.  c.  223 
the  consul  C.  Flaminius  gained  a  great  victor}'  over  the 
Iiisubrians.  In  the  year  following,  the  war  against  the  Gauls 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  in  the 
battle  of  Clastidium,  where  he  slew  the  Gallic  chief  Virido- 
marus  with  his  own  hand.  In  the  peace  which  was  then 
c<mcluded,  the  Gauls  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
which  thus  became  the  mistress  of  the  wide  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  known  by  the  ancient  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina ; 
and  she  secured  these  conquests  by  the  establishment  of  the 
colonies  of  Cremona  and  Placentia. 
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11.  In  the  meantime  the  Illyrians,  and  especially  the 
Illyrian  prince,  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  had  renewed  their 
piratical  practices ;  but  they  were  effectually  put  an  end  to, 
in  B.  c.  219,  by  the  consul  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  who  subdued 
the  whole  of  lUyricum ;  but  Demetrius  escaped  to  the  court 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  whose  attention  had  no  doubt  already 
been  attracted  by  the  progress  made  by  the  Romans  on  the 
east  of  the  Adriatic. 

12.  After  the  loss  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  the 
Carthaginians,  guided  by  tlie  wise  counsels  of  Hamilcar,  had 
endeavoured  to  indemnify  themselves  by  making  conquests 
and  establishing  a  new  empire  in  Spain.  That  country  was 
inhabited  by  Iberians  and  Celts,  who  lived  partly  in  separate 
districts,  and  partly  mixed  together  under  the  name  of  Celti- 
berians.  In  some  of  the  coast  districts  the  Phoenicians  and 
Gbeeks  had  already  formed  settlements.  By  a  wise  modera- 
tion and  kind  treatment  Hamilcar  succeeded  in  attaching 
the  natives  to  himself,  though  he  neglected  no  precaution  to 
insure  their  permanent  fidelity.  In  b.  c.  229  he  fell  in  a 
bloody  battle  against  the  natives,  leaving  the  command  to 
his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  who  successfully  pursued  the  same 
policy  as  his  predecessor,  and  founded  the  town  of  New 
Carthage  (Carthagena).  The  Romans,  somewhat  alarmed 
at  the  progress  made  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  not  carry  their  conquests  beyond  the  river 
Ibenis.  In  b.  c.  221  Hasdrubal  was  assassinated  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  great  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  who 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  Spain  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
and  had  grown  up  in  the  camp  under  the  eyes  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  hardships. 

13.  Hannibal  is  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  partial  and 
prejudiced  account  which  liivy  gives  of  him.     Immediately 
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after  his  acoession  ho  engaged  in  war  with  Bome  tribes,'  and 
Buoceeded  in  conquering  Spain  ss  ftr  ss  the  IberoBi  escepi  Ills 
town  of  Saguntom,  which  is  said  to  have  hem  allied  with  tlis 
Bomans.  Availing  himself  of  some  dispute  between  it  and 
a  neighbouring  tribe,  he  at  once  proceeded  in  b.  c  S19  to 
lay  siege  to  the  town«  Boman  ambassadon  in  Tain  oaDed  cm 
him  to  abstain  from  hostilitieB  I  he  referred  them  to  the  senate 
at  Carthage,  Q.  Fabius,  the  spokesman  of  the  fmibaiyi  aaet 
with  no  better  success  at  Carthage,  for  although  the  aristocratio 
party,  headed  by  Hanno,  was  thoroughly  of^KMed  to  a  war 
with  Rome,  the  friends  of  Hannibal  and  the  popular  paity 
refused  to  take  their  victorious  general  to  account,  or  to  rscaU 
him.  Fabius,  at  length,  making  a  fold  of  his  toga,  ssidy'^Heie 
I  bring  you  peace  and  war;  take  whichever  yon  please." 
When  the  answer  was,  *'  GKve  us  whichever  you  please,"  he, 
unfolding  his  toga,  replied,  '*  Well,  then,  I  offer  you  war." 
War  was  thus  declared.  The  inhabitants  of  Saguntum  main- 
tained themselves  with  the  greatest  fortitude  against  the 
besicfgers,  but  after  eight  months  of  a  most  heroic  defence, 
the  town  was  taken  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
inhabitants  were  partly  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses, 
and  partly  killed  themselves  by  rushing  into  the  fire  which 
they  had  kindled  in  the  market-place  to  destroy  their  remaining 
property ;  the  survivors  were  put  to  the  sword. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

THE  SECOND  PUMIC  WAR,  THE  FIBST  AND  SECOND  MACEDONIAN 
WARS,  AND  THE  WAR  AQAIN8T  ANTIOCHUS. 

1.  At  the  time  when  war  was  declared  against  Carthage,  the 
Bomans  were  still  engaged  in  Ulyricum,  and  the  war  against 
the  Oauls  had  only  just  been  brought  to  a  dose,  whence  we 
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cannot  be  mDch  surprised  at  finding  that  they  did  not  at  once 
act  with  the  energy  and  quickness  which  they  usually  mani- 
fested on  such  occasions.  Hannibal,  on  the  other  hand, 
assembling  his  troops  at  New  Carthage,  intrusted  the  supreme 
command  in  Spain  to  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  while  he  himself, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  b.  c.  218,  crossed  the  Iberus 
with  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse, 
and  thirty-seven  elephants ;  but  before  crossing  the  Pyrenees, 
he  allowed  all  those  who  were  unwilling  to  accompany  him  on 
his  gigantic  expedition,  to  return.  By  this  means  his  forces 
were  reduced  to  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand  horse. 
On  his  passage  through  Gaul  he  met  with  no  opposition  until 
he  reached  the  river  Rhone,  the  passage  of  which  he  had  to 
force  against  hosts  of  Oauls  drawn  up  against  him  on  the 
eastern  bank.  He  then  began  his  ever  memorable  march 
across  the  Alps,  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  during  which  he 
and  his  army  had  to  struggle  with  indescribable  difficulties. 
When  at  length  he  arrived  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps  in 
the  valley  of  Aosta,  his  forces  were  reduced  to  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  six  thousand  horse ;  but  though  worn  out,  they  were 
all  soldiers  on  whom  the  great  general  could  place  full  reliance. 
The  passage  of  the  Alps  had  been  effected  in  fifteen  days,  and 
his  arrival  in  Italy  was  hailed  by  the  Gauls,  who  implored  his 
protection  against  Rome. 

2.  When  the  Romans  received  intelligence  of  Hannibal's 
design  to  cross  the  Alps,  they  sent  the  consul  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio  with  an  army  and  fleet  to  Gaul,  and  his  colleague  Sem- 
pronius  Longus  with  another  army  to  Sicily.  Scipio  arrived 
in  Gaul  when  Hannibal  had  already  crossed  the  Rhone.  With- 
out, therefore,  effecting  anything  of  consequence,  he  slowly 
returned  to  Italy,  and  did  not  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the  Po 
until  Hannibal  had  already  descended  from  the  Alps.  The 
hostile  armies  met  first  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus,  and  after- 
wards on  those  of  the  Trebia,  and  in  each  of  these  en^^tge- 
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meats  the  Bomans  were  defeated,  and  Scipio  bimself  received 
a  severe  woiuid  in  that  on  the  Ticiims.  Hannibal  spent  the 
winter  in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  217  he 
with  incredible  difficulty  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etmria. 
On  the  banks  of  lake  Trasimenus,  the  consul  C.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  defend  the  road  to  Borne,  met  the  Carthaginian 
army,  and  on  a  foggy  morning  a  fearful  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  no  less  than  iifteen  thousand  Romans  perished.  Flami- 
nius himself  was  among  the  slain,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  an 
Etruscan  village.  Another  detachment  which  had  been  sent  to 
assist  the  consul  was  likewise  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoners. 
^anniba^s  policy  from  the  first  was  by  kind  treatment  of  the 
Italians  to  win  their  attachment,  and  induce  them  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  had 
miscalculated :  the  Italian  allies,  and  more  especially  the 
Roman  and  Latin  colonies  throughout  Italy,  remained  faith- 
ful. This  he  experienced  immediately  after  the  battle  of  lake 
Trasimenus,  for  when  he  attacked  Spoletium,  the  town  offered 
a  brave  defence,  and  Hannibal,  abandoning  the  place,  marched 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  through  the  countries  inhabited 
by  Sabellian  tribes,  towards  Apulia,  in  the  hope  of  arousing 
tlie  nations  of  southern  Italv  ao^ainst  their  rulers. 

3.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  lake  Trasimenus  had  thrown 
Rome  into  the  greatest  consternation.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
honourably  surnamed  the  Slack  (Cunctator),  was  immediately 
appointed  dictator,  for  it  was  expected  that  Hannibal  would 
march  straightway  against  Rome.  But  finding  that  he  had 
taken  a  different  road,  Fabius  followed  him  at  every  step,  but 
cautiously  avoided  giving  battle,  though  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
every  possible  advantage  when  opportunities  offered.  Near 
Casilinum,  the  prudence  of  Fabius,  and  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Hannibal's  guide,  placed  the  latter  in  so  difficult  a  position,  that 
he  extricated  himself  only  by  a  stratagem,  causing  bundles  of 
wood  to  be  fastened  to  the  horns  of  two  thousand  oxen,  which 
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were  then  driven  in  the  night  with  the  faggots  blazing 
towards  the  Romans.  The  latter,  terrified  by  the  sight,  quitted 
their  favourable  position,  and  thereby  enabled  the  enemy  to 
escape.  Hannibal  spent  the  winter  in  Apulia,  and  was  greatly 
disappointed  at  finding  that  he  was  not  yet  joined  by  any  of 
the  Italian  nations.  The  Romans  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  excessive  caution  of  Fabius,  and  for  the  year  B.C.  216, 
appointed  C.  Terentius  Varro,  a  man  of  a  directly  opposite 
character,  to  the  consulship,  along  with  L.  ^milius  Paulus. 
They  were  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  one  blow ; 
they  entered  Apulia  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  foot 
and  six  thousand  horse,  and  pitched  their  camp  near  the  little 
town  of  Cannae.  The  terrible  defeat  which  the  Romans  sus- 
tained there  at  once  showed  them  how  wise  had  been  the 
policy  of  Fabius.  Forty-seven  thousand  Romans  covered  the 
field  of  battle  ;  the  consul  uEmilius  Paulns  and  eighty  sena- 
tors were  among  the  slain.  Varro  escaped  with  only  a  few 
horsemen  to  Yenusia.  This  day  of  Cannae  was  marked  in 
the  Roman  calendar  as  a  day  equally  disastrous  as  with  that 
on  which  they  had  been  defeated  by  the  Ganls  on  the  Allia. 
4.  But  although  Rome  was  humbled,  her  spirit  was  not 
broken ;  and  proposals  for  ransoming  the  prisoners,  or  con- 
cluding a  peace,  were  indignantly  rejected.  Hannibal,  after 
his  victory,  moved  towards  Capua,  and  at  once  reaped  the 
fruits  of  his  success  in  being  joined  by  a  number  of  Italians. 
Capua,  next  to  Rome  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  city  of  Italy, 
likewise  openly  declared  for  him,  though  its  relation  to  Rome 
had  been  extremely  favourable.  He  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters among  his  new  allies  at  Capua,  and  his  stay  there  forms 
the  turning  point  in  his  career,  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
glorious,  and  that  too  notwithstanding  the  numerous  allies 
he  had  gained,  and  the  reinforcements  he  had  received  from 
Carthage.     The  Romans  made  incredible  efforts,  and  even 

enlisted  a  body  of  eight  thousand  slaves.    In  b.  c.  215,  Hanni- 
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bal  sustained  considerable  loss  in  an  attack  upon  the  fortified 
camp  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  at  Nola,  and  another  great 
advantage  was  gained  by  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  near 
Beneventum.  The  confidence  of  the  Romans  was  revived  by 
these  successes,  and  they  now  laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  was 
forsaken  by  Hannibal,  who  lingered  in  Apulia  and  Lucania. 
At  length,  however,  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Capua,  but 
as  the  Romans  declined  a  battle,  he  proceeded  towards  Borne, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  its  very  gates.  A  detachment  from 
the  besieging  army  at  Capua  was  recalled,  and  battle  was 
offered  to  Hannibal,  but  he,  satisfied  with  having  ravaged 
the  country,  returned  to  Capua  which  was  still  blockaded, 
and  thence  to  Rhegium. 

5.  In  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hiero,  the  faithful 
ally  of  the  Romans,  had  died;  and  his  successor  Hierony- 
mus,  ceasing  to  fear  Rome  after  her  defeat^  negotiated  with 
Hannibcil,  who  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  of  an  alliance. 
But  Hieronyraus  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects,  and  two 
usurpers,  who  assumed  the  supreme  power,  treated  Rome  in 
the  same  way  as  their  predecessor,  Tlie  consequence  was,  that 
in  B.  c.  214,  an  army  under  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  sailed  across 
to  Sicily,  and  hiid  siege  to  Syracuse,  which  siege  continued 
until  B.C.  212,  when  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
place  by  treachery.  The  Syracusans,  assisted  by  the  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  skill  of  Archimedes,  defended  them- 
selves bravely,  and  for  this  they  had  to  pay  dearly  in  the  cruel 
treatment  they  experienced  at  the  hands  of  their  conquerors. 
The  greatness  and  splendour  of  Syracuse  were  destroyed  for 
ever,  and  the  great  mathematician  was  murdered  while  pur- 
suing his  scientific  studies.  All  Sicily  now  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Hannibal  tried  to  make  up  for  this 
loss  by  the  conquest  of  Tarentum  and  some  other  places  in 
southern  Italy.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  the  genius  of 
Rome  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  the  year  after,  b.  c.  211, 
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Cs^ua  was  taken.  Its  inhabitants  were  treated  with  true 
Roman  cruelty,  and  twenty-seven  senators  made  away  with 
themselves,  while  others  killed  their  wives  and  children  to 
save  them  from  inhuman  treatment  by  the  Romans.  Two 
years  after  this,  b.  c.  209,  Tarentum  was  recovered  by 
Fabius  Maximus,  This  and  the  cruel  treatment  inflicted  on 
Syracuse  and  Capua  intimidated  most  of  the  Greek  towns  in 
Italy  so  much,  that  they  abandoned  the  cause  of  Hannibal. 
The  Carthaginian  now  set  his  only  hope  on  the  succours  which 
he  expected  from  his  brother  Hasdrubal  in  Spain. 

6.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in  b.  c.  218,  Cn. 
Cornelius  Scipio  had  been  sent  to  Spain  to  oppose  Hasdnibal, 
and  had  soon  after  been  joined  by  his  brother  Publius.  The 
two  Scipios  remained  in  Spain  for  a  number  of  years,  ever 
harassing  and  checking  the  Carthaginians.  They  not  only 
prevented  Hasdrubal  from  sending  reinforcements  to  Hanni- 
bal, but  even  defeated  him  in  several  battles.  At  the  same 
time  they  formed  connections  with  an  African  chief  Syphax, 
who  then  attacked  Carthage.  But  in  the  year  b.  c.  212,  the 
two  Scipios  were  slain  in  battle  within  thirty  days  of  each 
other,  and  their  armies  were  nearly  annihilated.  Tlie  Romans 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  Spain  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Iberus,  and  Hasdrubal  made  preparations  to  join  his  brother 
in  Italy.  At  Rome,  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  undertake 
the  command  of  a  new  army  in  Spain,  till  young  P.  Cor- 
neliuB  Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  who  had  lately 
been  slain  in  Spain,  offered  to  do  so,  though  he  was  only 
twenty-four  years  old.  This  young  man,  in  every  respect 
a  most  remarkable  person,  was  scarcely  inferior  as  a  general 
to  Hannibal  himself,  and  afterwards  gained  the  imperishable 
glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  b.  c.  211,  things  took  a  different  turn, 
and  in  his  second  campaign,  he  took  New  Carthage,  the 
most  important  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.     By  mild- 
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nets  and  kindness  he  secnred  the  attadinient  of  many  of  the 
S^Mnish  ohie&y  and  his  authority  and  inflnenoe  beeame  lo 
great  that  he  quite  eclipsed  Hasdrnbal,  who  was  deftated  hgr 
him  in  B.a  209,  in  a  great  battle  near  Baecda.  But  notwith- 
standing this  discomfiture,  Hasdnibal  ventured  at  length  to 
oany  out  his  scheme  of  joining  Hannibal  in  Italy.  In  b.  c. 
907,  he  arrived  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps»  and  afkar 
some  delay  in  Lombaidy,  marched  through  eastern  Italy  to 
jmn  his  brother  in  Apulia,  but  he  was  of^NMed  by  the  consul 
C.  Claudius  Nero.  Hasdrubsl,  while  attempting  to  oroflB  the 
river  Metaums  in  Umbria,  was  attacked  by  the  Bomaas  hj 
night  He  himself  was  killed,  and  his  army,  unacquainted 
with  the  locality,  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces  before  Hannibal 
even  knew  of  bis  arrival,  for  all  letters  had  been  intercepted* 
A  Roman  out  off  the  head  of  Hasdrabal,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  army  to  Apulia,  flung  it  into  the  camp  of  HannibaL  This 
was  the  first  intelligence  which  Hannibal  received  of  his 
brother's  misfortune,  and  in  it  he  read  his  own  fate. 

7.  After  these  occurrences,  Hannibal  confined  himself  to 
a  defensive  attitude  in  the  country  of  the  Bmttians,  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  him.  In  this  isolated  and  de- 
serted condition,  without  assistance  from  home,  and  without 
allies  in  Italy,  he  displayed  the  greatest  heroism ;  he  main- 
tained himself  for  several  years,  and  whoever  attacked  him 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  After  the  departure  of  Haadrubal 
from  Spain,  the  Carthaginians  still  had  two  armies  there; 
but  their  commanders  were  not  able  to  cope  vrith  Scipio, 
who  gradually  drove  them  out  of  Spain,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Scipio  remained  in  Spain  for  several  years,  partly  engaged 
in  chastising  the  rebellious  tribes,  and  partly  in  organising 
the  administration  of  the  conquered  country*  He  also  re- 
newed the  connection  with  Syphax,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him.     After  this,  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  notwith* 
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Standing  his  youth,  he  was  elected  consul  for  the  year  b.  c. 
205.  He  had,  however,  many  powerful  enemies,  and  the 
cautious  senate  did  not  approve  of  his  proposal  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Africa.  Sicily  was  assigned  to  him  as  his 
province,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  sail  to  Africa,  if 
he  thought  it  advantageous  for  the  republic.  The  means 
placed  at  his  disposal  were  very  scanty,  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  in  all  Italy  was  so  great,  that  he  was  plentifully 
provided  with  everything  by  their  voluntary  contributions. 
He  established  himself  at  Syracuse,  and  took  Locri  in  southern 
Italy. 

8.  When  all  preparations  had  been  made,  Scipio  in  b.  c. 
204  crossed  over  into  Africa.  Syphax,  from  jealousy  of  the 
Numidian  king  Masinissa,  had  joined  the  Carthaginians,  while 
Masinissa  went  over  to  the  Romans.  With  his  assistance 
Scipio,  not  far  from  Utica,  set  fire  to  the  camp  of  Syphax  and 
the  Carthaginians,  which  consisted  of  tents  made  of  straw  and 
dry  branches ;  and  great  havoc  was  made  among  the  enemies. 
Syphax  fled  to  his  own  kingdom,  but  was  pursued  and  taken 
prisoner.  His  wife  Sophonisbe,  who  had  caused  the  jealousy 
between  him  and  Masinissa,  was  now  given  to  the  latter; 
but  afterwards  when  Scipio,  who  did  not  trust  her,  demanded 
her  surrender,  Masinissa  poisoned  her.  The  last  hope  of 
Carthage  now  rested  upon  Hannibal,  and  a  message  was  forth- 
with sent  to  summon  him  to  return  to  Carthage.  He  obeyed 
the  call  without  hesitation,  but  with  a  heavy  heart,  b.  c. 
202.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  had  an  interview  with  Scipio, 
and  both  commanders  were  willing  to  come  to  terms ;  but 
the  Carthaginian  people,  elated  by  the  mere  presence  of 
their  great  general,  resolved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms.  The  battle  of  Zama,  in  b.  c.  202,  decided  between  the 
two  nations.  The  Carthaginians  fought  with  the  courage  of 
despair ;  but  the  day  was  lost,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
army  cut  to  pieces.     Hannibal  himself  escaped  with  only  a 
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few  oompanioDs,  and  adyiaed  his  ouuuUyaien  to  mbmit  to 
necessity  and  accept  the  tenns  of  peaoe  offered  bf  Soipio. 
Carthage  was  obliged  to  smrender  all  Boman  deserters  and 
prisoners  without  ransom,  to  give  up  its  whole  fbet  witli  the 
ezoeplion  of  ten  ships ;  to  promise  to  abstain  from  war  with 
foreign  states  without  the  sanction  of  Bome,  to  indemnify 
Masmissa  for  his  losses,  and  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  ten 
thousand  talents  by  fifty  yearly  instalments.  This  peace 
was  ratified  at  Borne  in  b.  a  201 ;  Sdpio  then  retunied  to 
Borne  in  triumph,  and  was  henceforth  distinguished  by  the 
honourable  surname  of  Africanus. 

9.  After  the  peace  Hannibal  showed  that  he  was  not  lea 
great  as  a  statesman  and  politician  than  as  a  general;  for 
he  did  all  he  could  to  heal  up  the  wounds  of  his  country  hj 
wise  reforms  in  the  administration.  But  not  only  did  the 
Bomans  exert  their  influence  to  undermine  his  authority,  but 
his  own  countrymen  began  to  distrust  him,  so  that  the  greatest 
man  of  his  age  was  at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  country  as  an 
exile,  B.  c.  196,  and  seek  protection  at  the  court  of  an  eastern 
despot,  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  hatred  of  the 
Bomans,  however,  remained  as  unquenchable  as  his  love  of  his 
own  country.  The  Boman  republic,  notwithstanding  the  fear- 
ful losses  it  had  sustained,  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
devastations  which  Italy  had  experienced  during  the  long  war, 
came  forth  from  the  struggle  more  powerful  than  ever.  She 
had  conquered  Spain,  and  Carthage  and  Numidia  were  virtually 
in  a  state  of  dependence  on  her.  Their  non-Italian  possessions 
now  obliged  the  Bomans  to  keep  a  fleet ;  their  name  was 
known  far  and  wide,  and  foreign  states  and  princes  eagerly 
sought  their  friendship  and  alliance. 

10.  During  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Macedonia  was 
governed  by  the  young  and  talented,  but  faithless  and  licentious 
king  Philip.  His  fears  of  the  Bomans  had  been  already 
excited  by  the  influence  they  had  acquired  in  the  east  of  the 
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Adriatic  after  the  IllyriaD  wars,  and  these  feelings  were 
fostered  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
when  the  power  of  Rome  seemed  to  be  broken,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Hannibal,  in  which  all  the  countries  on  the  east 
of  the  Adriatic  were  secured  to  Philip,  while  Carthage  was  to 
rule  over  the  west.  But  the  document  containing  the  treaty  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  at  once  adopted  energetic 
measures  to  prevent  the  Macedonian  king  from  sending  succour 
to  Hannibal.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  trying  to 
support  his  great  ally,  spent  his  time  in  useless  struggles  with 
the  friends  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  A  petty 
war  was  thus  carried  on  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  B.C.  215 
to  205,  during  which  neither  party  gained  any  great  advantage. 
A  peace  was  then  concluded,  in  which  neither  the  Romans  nor 
the  Macedonians  had  any  honest  intentions,  for  Rome  having 
to  make  every  effort  against  the  Carthaginians  could  not  afford 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  war  against  Macedonia  with 
vigour,  and  wished  to  postpone  more  active  measures  until  the 
close  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  The  second  war  against  Mace- 
donia broke  out  in  b.c.  200,  because  Philip  had  ravaged  Attic;v, 
which  was  allied  with  Rome.  This  war  was  at  first  carried 
on  with  little  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  Philip, 
supported  by  the  Achaean  league  and  other  Greek  states,  was 
successful  for  a  time,  but  when  T.  Qninctius  Flamininus  in  b.c. 
198  undertook  the  command,  and  with  extraordinary  boldness 
attacked  the  enemy  in  his  own  country,  things  assumed  a 
different  aspect.  In  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  the  Romans 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Philip,  who  was  now  obliged  to 
conclude  a  peace,  in  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of 
Greece,  gave  up  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  gave  hostages  as  security  for  his  future  conduct. 
This  peace  was  concluded  in  b.c.  197,  and  the  year  after 
Flamininus  solemnly  proclaimed  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
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11.  The  rejoicing  of  the  Greeks  knew  no  bounds,  but 
it  soon  became  evident  that  they  had  only  made  a  change 
of  masters,  the  Romans  having  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  Macedonians.  The  enthusiasm  for  their  liberators  gra- 
dually subsided,  and  the  rude  iEtolians,  being  hostile  to  the 
Romans,  partly  because  they  did  not  consider  themselyes 
sufficiently  rewarded  for  their  services,  and  partly  because 
they  hated  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  too 
gently  treated  by  the  Bomaos,  stirred  up  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  a  war  against  Rome.  In  this  attempt  they  were 
supported  by  Hannibal,  who  was  then  staying  at  the  king^a 
court.  The  king  himself,  moreover,  had  been  offended  by 
the  Romans,  who  demanded  that  he  should  restore  the  Greek 
states  in  Asia  Minor  to  independence,  and  renounce  his  pos- 
sessions in  Thrace.  Accordingly,  in  b.  c.  192,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  iEtolians,  Antiochus  crossed  over  into  Europe; 
but  instead  of  following  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  to  ally  him- 
self with  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  attack  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  he  wasted  his  time  in  festivities  and  amusements  in 
Euboea,  and  offended  Philip,  while  the  Romans  rapidly 
advanced  into  Tbessaly.  In  b.  c.  191  Antiochus  and  the 
iEtolians  were  met  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Romans  under 
M.'Acilius  Glabrio,  and  were  put  to  flight  without  any  great 
struggle.  The  -^tolians  now  sued  for  and  obtained  peace, 
for  the  Romans  were  desirous  to  continue  the  war  against 
Antiochus  in  Asiii,  whither  he  had  fled  after  his  defeat. 

12.  In  B.  c.  190,  a  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of 
C.  Laelius  and  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (who  was  accompanied 
by  his  brother  P.  Scipio  Africanus),  crossed  over  into  Asia 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  As  the  haughty  king 
still  refused  to  accept  the  terms  ofiered  by  the  Romans,  a 
great  battle  was  fought  near  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Sipylus,  in  which  the  hosts  of  the  Syrians  were  unable  to 
resist  the  Roman  legions.      After  the  loss  of  this   battle 
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Antiochus  fled  to  Syria  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  renounce  all  his  posses- 
sions in  Asia  west  of  mount  Taurus,  give  up  all  his  ships  of 
war,  and  pay  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  was,  moreover, 
required  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  allies  of  Rome, 
and  to  deliver  up  Hannibal.  This  peace  was  not  ratified 
at  Rome  until  b.  c.  188.  The  countries  in  Asia  ceded  by 
the  Syrian  king  (including  Galatia,  which  was  conquered 
soon  after),  were,  for  the  present,  distributed  among  the  allies 
of  Rome,  such  as  the  Rhodians  and  Eumenes  of  PergamuSy 
for  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  constitute  them  as  a  Roman  province.  Hannibal  finding 
that  his  life  was  not  safe  in  Syria,  sought  and  found  pro- 
tection with  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia ;  but  when  this  prince 
also  was  unable  to  protect  him  against  the  restless  perse- 
cution of  the  Romans,  the  unhappy  Carthaginian  poisoned 
himself  b.  c.  183.  His  conqueror  Scipio  Africanus  died  about 
the  same  time  ;  he  too  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a 
kind  of  exile,  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  his  -enemies,  though  he  had  in  some  measure 
to  blame  his  own  overbearing  haughtiness. 

13.  While  the  Romans  were  thus  engaged  in  making 
vast  conquests  in  the  East,  the  peace  had  been  disturbed  in 
the  north  of  Italy  by  the  Ligurians,  Insubrians,  and  Boians, 
who  commenced  hostilities  in  b.  c.  200,  and  continued  them 
until  B.  c.  181.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  during  which 
many  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  these  nations  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Boians  seem  to  have  been 
completely  extirpated.  In  Spain,  too,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  maintain  their  dominion  sword  in  hand,  for, 
after  the  departure  of  Scipio,  the  cruelty  and  faithlessness 
of  the  Romans  often  drove  the  Spaniards  into  rebellion  and 
insurrection.  A  great  war  broke  out  there  in  b.  c.  181,  and 
continued  to  rage  until  b.  c.    179,  when  Tib.  Sempronius 
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GhmochoB,  the  &tlier  ai  the  two  eelelmted  tribimet,  conainded 
a  Mr  and  honourable  peace,  whkdi  was  long  and  gnJUbStj 
r6meml>ered  by  the  Spaoiarda. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FBOM  THE  THIRD  WAR  AGAINST  MACEDONIA  DOWN  TO  THX 

TIME  OF  THE  GRACCHI. 


1.  Though  Philip  of  Maoedonia  bad  asmsted  the  BomanB 
in  the  war  against  Antiochos,  still  he  cherished  an  implacable 
hatred  of  them,  and  when  in  b.  c.  179  he  died,  he  bequeathed 
the  same  feelings  to  his  successor  Perseus,  who,  being  an  ille- 
gitimate son,  had  by  intrigues  and  calumnies  induced  fafs 
father  to  put  to  death  his  lawful  son  Demetrius.  No  sooner  bad 
Perseus  ascended  the  throne  than  he  began  to  form  new 
alliances,  and  make  preparations  for  a  conflict  with  Rome, 
for  which  his  father  had  left  him  ample  means.  But  the  im- 
willingness  he  felt  to  part  with  his  treasures,  and  his  ill-judged 
measures,  after  some  momentary  advantages,  brought  about 
his  downfEdl.  When  defeated  by  ^milius  Paulus  at  Pydna 
in  B.  c.  168,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and, 
together  with  his  children,  treasures,  and  friends,  was  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  Macedonia  was  now 
divided  into  four  independent  districts,  with  republican  insti- 
tutions, and  made  tributary  to  Rome.*  By  this  dismember- 
ment the  unity,  and  with  it  the  strength  of  the  coimtry  was 
broken. 

2.  Greece,  too,  distracted  as  it  was  by  treachery,  intrigues, 
and  party  feuds,  was  hastening  towards  its  final  dissolution. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  one  thousand  of  the  most 

•  Compare  p.  868,  IblL 
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illostriotis  Achaeans,  charged  with  having  secretly  supported 
Perseus,  were  sent  to  Italy  to  be  tried.  Among  them  was 
the  great  historian  Polybias.  But  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  account  for  their  conduct,  they  were  kept  as  hostages  and 
prisoners.  After  seventeen  years,  b.  c.  151,  when  death  had 
reduced  their  number  to  three  hundred,  they  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  country.  A  similar  charge  was  brought  against 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  island  of  Bhodes,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, lost  its  Asiatic  possessions,  and  was  obliged  to  recognise 
the  supremacy  of  Bome.  About  nineteen  years  after  the  battle 
of  Pydna,  b.  c.  149,  Andriscus,  a  runaway  slave,  came  for- 
ward, and,  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  king  Perseus, 
claimed  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Many  Macedonians  flocked 
around  his  standard,  being  encouraged  by  the  outbreak  of  a 
third  war  against  Carthage,  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  Bome 
would  be  defeated.  But  the  praetor  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
crushed  ihe  pretender  and  his  followers,  in  b.  c.  148,  in  a 
battle  near  Pydna.  Some  years  after  this,  Macedonia  was 
constituted  as  a  Boman  province. 

3.  Metellus  was  still  engaged  in  Macedonia  when  the 
Bomans  called  upon  the  Achaeans  to  dismiss  Lacedaemon  and 
several  other  cities  from  their  confederacy ;  the  AchaaaDS 
assembled  at  (Torinth  treated  the  Boman  ambassadors,  who 
comnmnicated  this  demand,  with  insult  and  violence.  This 
act  led  to  a  war*  and  in  b. c.  147,  Metellus,  after  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  advanced  soathward,  and 
defeated  the  Achaeans  in  two  battles,  at  Thermopylae, 
and  at  Scarpheia  in  Locris.  But  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  honour  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  to  the  rode  L. 
Mummius,  who,  after  a  victory  at  Leucopetra  on  the  Isth- 
mus, took  and  destroyed  the  wealthy  city  of  Corinth  b.  c. 
146,  and  then  traversed  Greece,  but  especially  Peloponnefiis, 
spreading  desolaticm  wherever  he  appeared.     The  inhabitants 

*  Compare  p.  86t,  foU, 
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oi  Corinth  and  other  places  were  partly  put  to  the  sword^ 
and  partly  sold  as  slaves ;  the  treasures  of  art  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  or  carried  away  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  palaces 
and  villas  of  the  nobles.     Greece,  however,  does  not  iqppear 
to  have  been  made  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of 
Achaia,  till  many  years  later.    Under  the  expressive  adminis- 
tration of  the  Romans,  the  prosperity  of  the  once  flourishing 
little  states  gradually  died  away,  and  scarcely  a  trace  was 
left  of  the  ancient  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty.     The  Spar- 
tans continued  to  indulge  their  warlike  propensitiee  by  serv- 
ing as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  foreign  powers,  while  the 
Athenians  continued  to  be  valued  by  the  Romans  as  scholars, 
artists,  poets,  actors,  and  dancers,  who  contributed  to  the 
entertainment  and  amusement  of  their  haughty  conquerors, 
though  they  rarely  succeeded  in  gaining  their  esteem  and 
respect.     As  a  seat  of  learning,  however,  Athens  continued 
to  maintain  its  rank  as  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
ancient  world,  to  which  men,  fond  of  ease  and  letters,  flocked 
from  all  parts,  as  to  a  great  university. 

4.  The  peace  which  Carthage  had  concluded  with  Rome 
in  B.  c.  201,  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century,  during  which 
period  the  Carthaginians,  by  industry,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture, to  some  extent  recovered  their  former  prosperity.  But 
this  prosperity  only  gave  fresh  friel  to  the  national  hatred  of 
the  Romans,  and  excited  their  jealousy  and  fear.  Masinissa, 
the  neighbour  of  Carthage,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
Romans,  and  seems  even  to  have  been  instigated  by  them, 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  harassing  and  annoying  the 
reviving  state.  The  Roman  Cato,  who  was  infatuated  by  a 
blind  hatred  of  Carthage,  partly  perhaps  because  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  rejected  his  proffered  mediation  between  them  and 
Masinissa,  and  partly  from  a  real,  though  unfounded  fear  of 
the  growing  power  of  Carthage,  urged  in  every  speech  he 
made  in  the  senate  the  necessity  of  crushing  the  African 
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republic.  Masinissa,  who  well  knew  the  feelings  of  the 
party  at  Rome  hostile  to  Carthage,  and  was  sure  not  only 
of  impunity,  but  of  support  and  protection,  increased  his 
own  dominion  at  the  expense  of  Carthage,  and  by  constant 
disputes  and  vexations  drove  the  Carthaginians  to  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  because  Rome, 
when  appealed  to,  either  delayed  pronouncing  sentence,  or 
decided  in  favour  of  the  aggressor.  The  Romans,  gladly 
seizing  the  opportunity,  charged  the  Carthaginians  with 
having  broken  the  peace.  The  people  of  Carthage  implored 
their  mercy ;  and  to  assure  them  that  they  had  no  hostile 
intentions,  they  not  only  sent  three  hundred  of  their  noblest 
citizens  as  hostages  to  Rome,  but  delivered  up  all  their 
ships  and  arms.  This  happened  in  b.  c.  149 ;  and  when 
all  this  was  done,  the  Romans  further  demanded  that  Car- 
thage should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
should  build  a  new  town  for  themselves  at  a  distance  lof  many 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  treacherous  and  insolent  nature  of 
this  demand  drove  the  people  to  despair  and  madness ;  they 
resolved  to  perish  under  the  ruins  of  their  own  houses  rather 
than  yield  to  such  insolence.  A  bold  patriotic  spirit  seized  all 
ranks  and  all  ages,  and  the  women  cheerfully  sacrificed  all 
their  finery  upon  the  altar  of  their  country.  The  whole  city 
was  at  once  changed  into  a  military  camp,  temples  were 
transformed  into  manufactories  of  arms,  and  nothing  was 
spared  that  could  serve  to  deliver  the  country  from  its  im- 
pending doom.  Such  a  spirit  was  too  much  even  for  the 
Roman  legions,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  conquest  and  vie* 
tory.  Several  times  they  were  repulsed,  and  thrown  into  such 
a  perilous  condition,  that  at  last  the  Romans  found  it  necessary 
to  appoint  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  iEmilianus,  the  son  of  ifimilius 
Paulus,  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Scipios, 
to  the  consulship  for  b.  c.  147.  He  had  not  yet  attained  the 
age  to  qualify  him  for  the  consulship,  but  he  had  already 
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glTon  proofe  of  tbe  highest  military  talent.  Even  he,  hour- 
erer,  was  not  able  to  take  the  city,  which  offefed  a  moat 
desperate  resistance,  until  the  inhabitants  were  radnoed  by 
the  most  fearful  famine,  and  even  then  he  had  to  conquer 
every  inch  of  ground,  during  a  murderous  fight  in  the  atreeta 
of  Carthage,  which  lasted  for  six  days,  b.  c.  146.  The  flny 
of  the  enraged  soldiers,  and  a  conflagration  which  contiiiiied 
without  interruption  for  seventeen  days,  changed  ibe  onoe 
proud  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  into  a  heap  of  tuiiib. 
A  small  number  of  determined  Carthaginians,  who  had  man- 
fdUy  defended  the  temple  of  ^sculapins,  the  highest  point  in 
the  city,  when  they  saw  that  all  was  hopeless,  set  fire  to  the 
temple,  and  found  their  death  in  the  flames.  Fifty  thooaand 
inhabitants,  who  escaped  from  the  carnage,  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  into  slavery  by  Scipio,  who,  from  this  conquest, 
like  his  great  namesake,  obtained  tbe  surname  Africanus. 
The  territory  of  Carthage  was  changed  into  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  a  curse  was  pronounced  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  that  it  might  never  be  rebuilt. 

5.  Rome  had  now  become  virtually  the  mistress  of  all  the 
countries  round  tbe  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  few 
states,  such  as  Numidia,  Egypt,  and  Pergamus,  which  still 
enjoyed  a  nominal  independence,  were  destined  at  no  distant 
period  to  lose  even  this  appearance  of  freedom,  for  Borne  had 
become  conscious  that  she  must  rule  tbe  world.  This  des- 
tiny of  Rome,  however,  was  not  the  effect  of  any  settled  plan 
of  her  rulers  or  statesmen ;  it  was  rather  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  she  was  forced,  often  very  reluctantly,  for 
the  sake  of  her  own  peace  and  safety,  to  continue  her  conquests 
at  an  inconvenient  distance.  We  have  seen  that  newly  con- 
quered countries  were  sometimes  not  even  retained,  but  given 
to  those  who  had  assisted  Rome  in  conquering  them.  But  great 
as  was  the  prosperity  abroad,  at  home  the  cancer  of  poverty 
was  eating  deeply  into  the  vital  parts  of  the  state,  while  the 
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apper  classes  indnlged  in  every  kind  of  foreign  luxixry.  The 
political  constitution  had  been  finally  fixed  long  ago,  and  the 
difference  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  no  longer 
thought  of.  Bat  although  not  recognised  by  law,  a  new  aris- 
tocracy {nobilesj  optifnate$)  had  arisen  which  based  its  claims 
upon  wealth,  and  more  especially  upon  family  honours ;  that 
M,  those  who  could  boast  of  a  long  list  oi  ancestors  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  great  offices  of  the  republic  looked 
upon  themselves  as  being  entitled  to  the  same  hononrs, 
whereas  those  who  had  no  such  ancestors  to  refer  to  were 
virtually  almost  excluded,  and  stigmatised  by  the  name  ti 
obscure  persons  (obscuri) ;  and  if  any  such  person  suooeeded 
in  raising  himself  to  the  highest  dignity,  he  warn  styled  an 
upstart  (novus  homo).  Henceforth,  therefore,  the  struggle 
in  the  republic  was  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  all  the  material  and  political 
powers,  and  those  who  possessed  neither,  but  were  anxious 
to  secure,  at  least,  the  means  of  living. 

6.  Ever  since  the  Romans  had  formed  connections 
with  the  Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  and  still  more  after 
the  niyrian  and  Macedonian  wars,  the  intellectual  superi- 
ority of  the  Greeks  had  manifested  its  influence  in  all  the 
departments  of  public  and  private  life.  Greek  gods  and  Gk^eek 
forms  of  worship  were  adopted  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
threw  many  parts  of  the  ancient  national  or  Italian  religion  so 
much  into  the  shade,  that  they  became  mere  matters  of  anti- 
quarian curionty,  whose  meaning  and  import  were  forgotten. 
Greek  education  and  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  arts  and 
literature  were  regarded  as  necessary  by  the  best  among  the 
Roman  families,  and  no  one  can  say  to  what  this  hellenising 
spirit  might  have  led,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  a  party 
which  still  clung  tenaciously  to  the  ancient  and  simple  ways 
of  their  ancestors.  This  party  was  headed  by  M.  Pordns 
Cato^  who  in  his  censorship  manfully  struggled  against  the 
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prevailing  fiishion,  and  made  bis  name  proverbial  as  Cato 
eemarius.  Tbe  foreign  influence  whicb  be  combated  shewed 
itself  not  (mly  in  education  and  in  literature,  wbicb  waff  at 
first  little  more  than  translation  and  adaptation  from  tbe 
Oreek,  but  extended  over  tbe  whole  life  of  the  Bomans,  and 
was  seen  in  tbe  luxuries  of  dress  and  of  the  table,  in  the 
affectation  of  polished  manners,  and  in  sensual  enjoyments ; 
for  along  with  the  riches  of  tbe  East  the  conquerors  also  im* 
ported  its  follies  and  vices.  In  b.  c.  155  Cato  carried  a 
decree  ordering  tbe  three  Greek  philosophers,  CanieadeSi 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaus,  who  had  been  sent  to  Bome  as  ambas- 
sadors from  Athens,  and  attracted  crowds  of  young  men  to 
their  lectures,  to  quit  the  city.  Long  before  this  time  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  celebration  of  the 
Bacchic  festivals  {Bacchanalia),  which  had  been  introduced 
from  southern  Italy  and  formed  a  focus  for  every  vice  and 
licentiousness.  Cato  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil 
tendency  not  only  by  legal  enactments,  but  by  literary  pro- 
ductions, such  as  his  works  on  agriculture,  the  foundation  of 
Bome's  greatness,  and  on  tbe  Italian  nations,  whose  history 
formed  as  strong  a  contrast  to  that  of  Bome  in  bis  time,  as 
his  own  frugal  and  simple  mode  of  life,  and  bis  old-fashioned 
cheerfulness  in  bis  social  circles,  did  to  the  lavish  extravagance 
and  fashionable  refinement  of  his  opponents.  But  still  the 
very  example  of  Cato,  who  himself  commenced  the  study  of 
Greek  in  his  old  age,  shows  that  obstinate  partiality  for  what 
is  old  and  established  must  ultimately  give  way  to  tbe  onward 
movement  which  nothing  can  completely  stop, 

7.  The  wealth  carried  to  Italy  after  the  Punic,  Mace- 
donian, and  Syrian  wars  was  immense,  and  exercised  tbe 
greatest  influence  upon  the  manners  and  morality  of  tbe 
Bomans.  The  families  from  whom  tbe  highest  magistrates 
and  generals  were  taken,  accumulated  such  enormous  riches, 
to  be  able  to  live  more  like  princes  than  plain  citizens  of 
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the  republic.  Their  humble  dwellingB  were  exchanged  for 
statelj  villas  surrounded  by  parks  and  filled  with  the  most 
costly  furniture  and  the  most  precious  works  of  art,  of  which 
they  had  stripped  the  conquered  countries  and  cities.  In  the 
acquisition  of  these  treasures  they  were  not  very  scmpulons 
as  to  the  means  employed,  whence  the  constant  complaints 
about  bribery,  avarice,  and  oppression  in  the  provinces.  The 
ladies  especially,  who  possessed  much  more  influence  at  Rome 
than  in  Greece,  indulged  in  extravagant  luxuries  and  dressy 
against  which  the  laws  proved  powerless.  The  immorality 
and  degeneracy  of  the  wealthy  were  but  too  soon  communicated 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  ancient  and  frugal  mode 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  laborious  pursuit  of  agriculture,  was 
more  and  more  abandoned.  The  young  men  preferred  mili- 
tary service  abroad,  where  their  toil  was  rewarded  with 
wealth  and  enjoyment,  to  the  peaceful  employments  at  home ; 
the  soldiers  always  liked  best  to  serve  under  a  commander 
who  was  willing  to  allow  them  the  greatest  license,  and  as 
his  elevation  depended  upon  their  votes  in  the  assembly, 
the  men  aspiring  to  high  offices  neglected  no  means  of 
gaining  popularity,  however  immoral  or  illegal  they  might  be. 
This  hunting  after  popularity  was,  and  remained,  one  of  the 
most  fatal  disorders  of  the  Boman  republic.  The  wealthy 
vied  with  one  another  to  win  the  favour  of  the  multitude 
by  splendid  games  and  exhibitions,  of  which  the  Bomans 
were  always  passionately  fond ;  and  by  this  means  the  people 
were  demoralised  and  corrupted.  Their  sense  of  honour 
was  stifled,  and  with  it  the  source  of  virtue  dried  up.  The 
public  games  exhibited  at  Bome  for  the  amusement  of 
the  multitude  show  that  the  influence  of  Greek  culture  had 
affected  only  the  surface  of  the  great  body  of  the  Bomans ; 
for  while  in  Greece  the  national  games  were  a  stimulus  to 
great  and  noble  efforts  in  war  and  in  peace,  the  gladiatorial 
and  animal  fights  of  the  Boman  circus  produced  and  could 
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produce  no  other  effect  than  that  of  fostering  a  deligbt  in 
croelty  and  bloodshed,  and  of  femiliarising  the  people  with 
soenes  that  ought  to  have  filled  them  with  disgost  and  horror. 

8.  BecklesB  extravagance  was  indulged  in  not  only  by 
the  wealthy  but  also  by  the  poorer  classes,  so  that  Borne  has 
not  unfitly  been  called  "  an  abyss  which  no  treasures  were 
able  to  fill  up."  The  natural  consequence  was  poverty  and 
distress,  with  all  the  evils  that  generally  accompany  them. 
Usurers  filled  their  coffers  from  the  misery  of  thousands,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  wretched  condition,  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  the  lords  oi  the  earth,  and  treated  with  contempt 
those  unfortunate  fDreigners  whom  war  had  reduced  to  slavery. 
A  most  lucrative  trade  was  at  this  time  carried  on  in  slaves, 
and  some  of  the  best  among  the  Romans  did  not  <&dain  to 
enrich  themselves  by  the  odious  traffic.  The  rude  and  half- 
savage  natives  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  (probably  Ligurians 
mixed  with  Iberians),  who  were  employed  for  coarse  labour, 
were  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  while  the  more  educated  and 
refined  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  who  served  as  secretaries,  readers, 
teachers,  tutors,  and  domestic  servants,  often  fetched  very 
high  prices  in  the  market.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
symptoms  of  internal  decay,  Rome's  outward  prosperity  was 
ever  increasing,  and  the  great  public  works,  highroads,  canals, 
and  aqueducts,  are  sufficient  attestations  of  the  lofty  spirit  and 
persevering  energy  of  this  wonderful  people. 

9.  The  optimates,  amassing  their  wealth  chiefly  in  the 
provinces,  were  ever  eager  for  fresh  wars  and  conquests. 
When  appointed  governors  of  foreign  provinces  under  the 
title  of  proconsul  or  praetor,  they  generally  looked  more  to 
their  own  interests  than  to  the  welfare  of  the  provincials. 
As  the  Roman  government  did  not  itself  levy  the  taxes  in 
the  provinces,  but  left  this  duty  to  wealthy  capitalists  {publi- 
cani\^  who  paid  to  the  state  a  stipulated  sum,  and  then  obtained 
the  right  either  themselves  or  through  their  agents  to  collect 
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the  taies  and  daties,  a  wide  field  for  extortion  and  cmel 
oppression  was  left  open,  and  the  most  enormous  sums  were 
carried  to  Italy  from  the  provinces.  What  was  left  by  the 
pablicani  was  speedily  absorbed  by  hungry  usurers  and 
money-lenders,  who  usually  inundated  a  country,  as  soon  as 
it  became  a  Roman  province ;  hence  a  few  years  were  often 
sufficient  to  ruin  the  prosperity  of  a  whole  country.  There 
existed,  it  is  true,  laws  against  extortion  {de  repetundis)  in 
the  provinces,  and  provincials  might  seek  redress  from  the 
Roman  senate  ;  but  as  the  judges  were  taken  from  the  sena- 
tors, who  either  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  or  were 
looking  forward  to  similar  opportunities  of  enriching  them- 
selves, the  accused  generally  escaped  unpunished,  or  were 
sentenced,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  to  pay  a  small  fine. 

10.  Sometimes  the  misrule  of  the  governors  and  the  extor- 
tion of  the  publicani  drove  the  provincials  into  despair  and 
rebellion.  The  first  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Luai- 
tania  in  Spidn,  where  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  after  having  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat,  by  his  avarice  and  cruelty  called  forth  a 
general  insurrection.  Galba  treacherously  causing  the  people 
to  appear  before  him  without  arms,  ordered  them  all  to  be 
massacred.  Viriathus,  a  common  Lusitanian,  but  a  braye 
and  patriotic  soldier,  who  escaped  on  that  fearful  day,  rallied 
round  him  as  many  of  his  countrymen  as  he  could,  and  for  a 
period  of  eight  years,  from  b.  c.  148  to  140,  carried  on  a  war 
which  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c.  141  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  him,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  recognise  him  as  their  friend  and  ally ;  but  regard- 
ing this  as  an  intolerable  humiliation,  they  renewed  the  war 
in  the  year  following,  and  got  rid  of  their  enemy  only  by 
Hiring  assassins,  who  murdered  him  in  his  own  tent.  The 
Lusitanians  continued  the  war  for  a  few  years  longer,  but 
were  in  the  end  obliged  to  submit,  b.  g.  137. 

11.  £ven  before  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  another 
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had  broken  out  with  the  Celtiberians  in  b.  g.  143.  Their 
capital  was  Numantia,  a  city  renowned  in  the  history  of 
Spain  for  the  brave  and  noble  resistance  it  offered  to  the 
valour  of  the  Roman  legions.  It  was  situated  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence on  the  upper  Durius,  and  held  out  against  the  besieging 
and  blockading  armies  for  a  period  of  five  years.  In  b.  c.  137 
theNiimantines  put  the  consul  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus  in  a  sitoa* 
tt«n  so  perilous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
them,  in  which  their  independence  was  recognised.  But  the 
senate  again  resorted  to  the  miserable  expedient  which  had  been 
adopted  after  the  defeat  of  Caudium :  Mancinus  was  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Numantines,  and  the  war  to  be  resumed 
with  renewed  vigour.  The  brave  mountaineers  remained  undis- 
mayed, and  for  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage, 
was  reserved  the  unenviable  task  of  torturing  to  death  the  heroic 
citizens  of  Numantia.  When  be  received  the  conmiand  of 
the  Eoman  army  he  conducted  the  siege  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  The  besieged  suffered  from  the  most  frightful  famine, 
and  for  some  time  fed  upon  the  corpses  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
At  last,  in  d.  c.  133,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
having  first  killed  their  wives  and  children,  they  threw  open 
the  gates.  Their  number  was  very  small,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  long  sufferings,  their  features  hardly  resembled 
those  of  human  beings.  Scipio  then  destroyed  the  mountain 
fortress,  the  ruins  of  which,  not  far  from  Soria,  are  still  a 
monument  of  the  noble  struggle  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Spain  now  became  a  Human  province,  and  being 
exhausted,  remained  quiet  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but 
fresh  acts  of  oppression  afterwards  gave  rise  to  new  wars. 

12.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Numantia  fell.  Attains, 
king  of  Fergamus,  died,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom to  the  Roman  people,  probably  in  compliance  with  an 
express  demand  of  the  senate.  Soon  afterwards,  B.C.  131, 
Aristonicus,  a  relation  of  the  late  king,  came  forward  to 
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claim  the  kingdom  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  Finding  many 
supporters,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  Lydians  and  lonians.  The  war,  in  which  the 
Romans  sustained  serious  losses,  was  continued  into  the  year 
B.  c.  130,  when  M.  Perpema  brought  it  to  a  close.  Aris- 
tonicus  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome  in  triumph. 
The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  with  the  exception  of  Phrygia, 
which  was  given  to  Mithridates  Y.,  king  of  Pontus,  as  a 
reward  for  his  assistance,  was  now  constituted  as  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  Asia. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  GRACCHI  DOWN  TO  THE  FIRST  WAR 

AGAINST  MITHRIDATES. 

1.  The  new  aristocracy  of  the  opCimates,  which  had  gradually 
been  formed  after  the  two  ancient  estates  of  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  had  been  placed  upon  a  footing  of  political  equality, 
not  only  endeavoured  to  exclude  all  novi  homines  from  the 
great  offices  of  the  republic,  but  also  maintained  themselves, 
like  the  patricians  of  old,  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ager  publieuM^  which  in  fact  they  regarded  as  their  private 
property,  neither  heeding  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  Licinian 
law,  nor  particularly  scrupalous  about  paying  the  rent  to  the 
treasury.  The  number  of  these  optimates  was  comparatively 
small,  but  they  held  in  their  hands  the  administration  of  the 
republic  and  the  provinces,  and  they  alone  earned  glory, 
wealth,  and  triumphs  by  foreign  wars,  while  the  great  body  of 
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the  people  were  oppressed  bj  the  constant  necessity  of  serving 
in  the  armies,  and  were  suffering  from  want,  for  the  bootf 
taken  in  war  generally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  genends 
and  other  optimates.  Nay,  it  wonld  appear  that  in  some 
instances  the  wealthy  landed  proprietor  by  fraud  or  violence 
deprived  his  weaker  neighbour  of  his  small  patrimony,  and 
redooed  him  and  his  family  to  beggary.  In  this  manner  Hie 
optimates  amassed  enormous  riches,  while  multitudes  were 
pining  in  abject  poverty*  The  class  of  small  landed  proprietoTS, 
who  once  had  constituted  the  strength  of  the  republic^  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  instead  of  them  there  had 
arisen  a  body  of  citizens  without  property,  spending  their  life  in 
idleness,  and  ready  to  sell  their  political  birthright  for  miserable 
bribes.  Their  number  had,  moreover,  been  increased  by  the 
admission  of  strangers  and  freedmen  to  the  franchise.  So  long 
as  the  wealthy  landed  proprietors  had  cultivated  their  princely 
estates  {latifundia)  by  free  peasants  or  clients,  no  alarming 
symptoms  showed  themselves,  because  the  impoverished  hus- 
bandman might  support  himself  and  his  family  at  least  by 
working  as  an  agricultural  labourer ;  but  when  the  avarice 
of  the  nobles  led  them  to  employ  hordes  of  slaves  on  their 
estates  instead  of  free  labourers,  who  were  now  abandoned  as 
homeless  wanderers  in  their  own  country,  a  few  of  the  nobler 
natures  among  the  Romans  began  to  feel  nneasy,  and  were 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  humanity  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
the  ever  increasing  evil. 

2.  Formerly  the  people  in  the  comitia  had  voted  openly, 
but  in  B.  c.  139  the  Gabinian  law  introduced  the  vote  bv 
ballot  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  two  years  later  the 
same  practice  was  extended  by  the  Cassian  law  to  the  popular 
courts  of  law.  By  these  measures  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
mates over  the  poor  became  only  more  pernicious ;  the  multi- 
tude became  more  venal,  and  the  nobles  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities, by  bribing  or  purchasing  votes,  and  by  manumitting 
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their  slaves,  to  carry  the  elections  according  to  their  own 
wishes  and  interests.  These  evils  might  have  been  remedied 
by  creating  an  independent  middle  class,  either  by  distributing 
the  public  land,  of  which  the  state  possessed  a  yast  amount, 
among  the  poor,  or  by  conferring  the  full  franchise  upcm 
the  Latins.  The  latter  of  these  remedies  was  unpalatable 
to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  ruling  people,  and  the 
former  to  the  avarice  and  selfishness  of  the  Boman  nobility. 
The  feara  of  the  humane  and  truly  patriotic  citizens  must 
have  been  increased  by  what  was  just  happening  in  Sicily, 
where  a  war  of  the  slaves,  commanded  by  Eunus,  one  of 
their  number,  broke  out  in  b.  g.  134  against  the  free  popo- 
lation,  and  was  carried  on  with  the  horrors  common  in  wan 
of  slaves  who  break  their  chains.  It  raged  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  slaves  are  said 
to  have  been  killed. 

3.  Occurrences  like  these,  which  showed  to  what  disaa- 
trous  consequences  the  present  system,  if  persevered  in,  might 
ultimately  lead,  emboldened  the  noble  and  patriotic  tribune, 
Tib.  Sempronhis  Gracchus,  a  son  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  in  b.  c.  1 33,  to  come  forward 
as  the  friend  and  champion  of  the  poor.  He  xnroposed  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Licinian  law,  which  had,  in  fact,  never 
been  repealed,  but  had  in  the  course  of  time  become  a  dead 
letter.  No  one,  accordingly,  was  to  be  allowed  to  possess 
more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of  public  land ;  the  surplus 
waa  to  be  taken  from  the  actual  possessors,  and  distributed 
in  small  lots  as  full  property  among  poor  citizens.  A  com- 
mission of  three  men  was  to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the 
measurement  and  distribution ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
proposed  that  the  property  which  had  just  been  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  people  by  king  Attains  of  Pergamus,  should  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  to  enable  them  to  purchase  stock 
and  the  necessary  agricultural  implemfflits.     The  optimateii 
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headed  by  the  violent  and  stubborn  Scipio  Nasica,  opposed 
the  bill  with  all  their  might,  and  by  intrigaes  indoced 
another  tribune,  Octavius,  to  put  his  veto  on  the  proposal  of 
his  colleague,  in  which  scheme  they  succeeded  the  more  easily, 
because  Octavius,  too,  possessed  more  of  the  public  land  than 
the  law  allowed.  Gracchus  left  no  means  untried  to  induce 
his  colleague  to  give  up  his  opposition  ;  but  all  was  in  vain  ; 
avarice  and  the  instigations  of  the  optimatefi  prevailed.  Grac- 
chus thus  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  either  giving 
up  his  noble  and  patriotic  scheme,  or  depriving  his  coUeagae 
of  his  powers.  He  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  which  was  numerously  attended  by 
men  from  the  country,  he  proposed  the  deposition  of  Octavius. 
This  plan  succeeded  ;  Octavius  was  stripped  of  his  office,  and 
a  new  tribune  being  elected  in  his  stead,  the  bill  of  Gracchus 
was  passed.  This  procedure,  which  was  contrary  to  esta- 
blished usage,  gave  his  opponents  a  handle  against  him,  and 
they  now  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  that  Gracchns 
aimed  at  subverting  the  constitution,  and  even  spread  the 
malicious  report  that  his  object  was  to  make  himself  king  ot 
Rome.  The  people  in  their  ignorance  allowed  themselves  to 
be  misguided,  and  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, Gracchus  found  that  his  popularity  was  decreasing. 
When  at  the  approaching  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  next 
year  he  again  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  the  opti- 
mates  and  their  followers  created  a  tumult,  in  which  the 
illustrious  tribune  was  slain,  together  with  three  hundred  of 
his  friends  and  followers.  These  scenes  of  bloodshed  were 
followed  by  every  kind  of  persecution,  in  which  the  nobles 
took  bloody  revenge  for  the  fears  they  had  endured  of 
being  deprived  of  their  illegal  possessions.  During  the  night 
after  the  murder,  Caius,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
wished  to  have  the  body  of  his  brother  removed  and  decently 
buried,  but  was  prevented ;    and  before  daybreak,  it   was 
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thrown  into  the  Tiber,  together  with  those  of  all  the  othan 
who  had  fallen  daring  the  tumult. 

4.  The  aristocracy  had  gained  a  complete  triumph,  and 
made  bloody  use  of  it ;  but  the  tribunes  also  had  become  aware 
of  their  power,  and  the  years  which  now  follow  are  marked 
by  several  popular  enactmeots.  The  triumyirs  were  to 
superintend  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  agrarian  law,  but 
the  optimates  continued  to  obstruct  their  working  in  every 
possible  way,  and  contrived,  by  appointments  abroad,  to  re- 
move from  the  city  those  men  whose  spirit  and  energy  they 
had  most  reason  to  dread.  But  all  their  machinations  did  not 
prevent  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  younger  and  more 
talented  brother  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  from  offering  himself  for  the  tribuneship.  He  was 
elected  to  the  office  for  the  year  b.  c.  123,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  carried  a  great  many  laws,  all  intended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
senate  and  the  nobles.  One  of  them  was  a  re-enactment  of 
his  brother's  agrarian  law.  The  popularity  he  thus  acquired 
secured  his  re-election  for  the  next  year.  He  commenced  his 
operations  of  the  second  year  by  an  enactment,  transferring  the 
trial  of  political  offences  firom  the  courts  composed  of  senators 
to  courts  consisting  of  equites  or  wealthy  capitalists.  By  this 
means,  the  offenders,  generally  senators,  ceased  to  be  tried  by 
their  peers,  but  became  subject  to  courts  composed  of  quite  a 
different  class  of  men,  who  seemed  less  likely  to  screen  offenders 
or  make  justice  a  pnrchaseable  article.  This  law  remained  in 
force  until  the  time  of  Sulla.  Gracchus'  great  eloquence  and 
noble  nature  created  for  him  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  of 
supporters  among  the  poorer  classes,  whose  momentary  wants 
he  endeavoured  to  relieve  by  employing  them  in  making  pablie 
roads  and  constructing  public  buildings.  His  labours  proceeded 
as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected ;  but  when,  urged  on  by  his 

somewhat  vehement  friend,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  he  proposed  that 
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the  Eoman  franchise  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Italian  allies, 
or  at  least,  upon  the  Latins  and  Latin  colonies,  the  optimatee 
were  seized  with  the  greatest  alarm,  and  resorted  to  ao 
expedient  which  had  been  tried  and  found  useful  before.  M. 
Liyius  Drusus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  gained  over  by  the 
aristocrats  and  prevailed  upon  to  outbid  Gracchus  in  popular 
measures.  He  accordingly  promised  the  people  other  and 
greater  advantages,  and  by  this  means  undermined  the  popu- 
larity of  Gracchus ;  the  aristocracy  succeeded  in  preventing  his 
re-election  to  the  tribuucship  for  the  third  year,  and  even  made 
preparations  for  a  proposal  to  abolish  all  his  enactments.  As 
Gracchus  was  now  divested  of  the  sacred  character  of  tribune, 
his  opponents  were  less  scrupulous.  During  the  disturbances 
which  arose,  the  consul  L.  Opimius,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Gracchus,  was  invested  with  dictatorial  power,  to  save  the 
republic,  as  the  cry  was,  from  impending  ruin.  A  battle  was 
fbught  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus  with  their  followers  were  overpowered.  Flaccus  and 
three  thousand  of  bis  party  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  Gracchus  escaped  across  the  river  into  the 
grove  of  the  Furies,  where,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  killed 
by  a  faithful  slave.  Exile,  execution,  and  imprisonment  then 
completed  the  work  which  had  been  left  undone  by  the  sword, 
and  the  aristocratic  party,  when  satiated  with  blood,  erected 
a  temple  to  Concord  I  But  peace  was  not  restored,  and  the 
triumph  achieved  by  the  optimates  was  not  of  long  duration: 
the  measure  of  their  misdeeds  was  not  yet  full. 

5.  The  exertions  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  noble  brothers 
were  productive  of  no  permanent  good  to  the  republic,  and  things 
went  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  before.  The 
optimates  disgraced  the  victory  they  had  won  by  insatiable 
avarice,  acts  of  injustice,  and  the  most  barefaced  bribery.  But 
events  were  taking  place  destined  soon  to  bring  the  evil  to  a 
head.    The  audacious  and  crafty  Jugurtha,  the  adopted  son  of 
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Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  knew  the  Yenal  character  of  the 
Romans,  and  relying  on  their  moral  depravity,  and  feeling 
sore  of  impunity,  murdered  the  two  sons  of  Masinissa  and 
took  possession  of  their  dominions.  The  Romans  during  these 
proceedings  acted  the  part  of  mere  lookers  on,  or  allowed 
themselves  by  large  bribes  to  be  induced  to  connive  at  the 
crimes  of  Jugurtha.  At  length,  however,  the  tribune  C.  Mem- 
mius  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  nobles, 
and  by  exposing  their  conduct  induced  the  senate  in  B.C.  Ill  to 
declare  war  against  the  Numidian  usurper.  An  army  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Africa,  but  the  commanders  soon  found  out  that 
they  could  derive  greater  personal  advantages  from  negotiation 
and  treating  with  Jugurtha,  than  from  vigorously  carrying  out 
the  decree  of  the  senate.  When  these  things  became  known  at 
Rome,  the  honest  and  talented  Memmius  again  came  forward, 
and  fearlessly  exposed  the  shameless  conduct  of  the  Roman 
commanders  in  Africa.  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  Rome,  but 
even  now  he  might  have  escaped  with  impunity,  had  he  not 
had  the  audacity  to  murder  young  Massiva,  a  grandson  of 
Masinissa.  The  war  was  indeed  continued,  but  it  was  con- 
ducted in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner,  until  at  length,  in 
B.  c.  109,  the  senate  endeavoured  to  allay  the  threatening 
storm,  by  giving  the  command  against  Jugurtha  to  the 
honest  and  brave,  but  proud  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.  He 
managed  the  war  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner,  and  restored  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms.  But  the 
people  of  Rome  had  lost  confidence  in  their  noble  commanders. 
6.  When  Metellus  went  to  Africa,  he  took  with  him  C. 
Marius  as  one  of  his  lieutenants.  This  man  was  of  humble 
parentage,  but  of  unbounded  ambition,  and  full  of  hatred  of 
the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  of  their  polished  manners  and 
learning,  of  which  it  was  his  boast  to  be  profoundly  ignorant. 
Even  before  he  went  to  Africa,  he  had  attracted  public  atten- 
ti<Hi  by  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  tried  to  secure  the 
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rights  of  the  poorer  classes  agaiost  the  oncroachmentB  of  the 
optimates.  His  personal  valour,  and  his  talent  as  a  military 
commander,  were  also  generally  known  and  acknowledged, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  people  of  Home  seem  to  have  been 
lo€^ng  as  the  man  who  alone  could  and  would  bring  the  war 
against  Jngurtha  to  a  close.  In  b.  c.  108  he  formed  the  design 
of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  the 
insolent  manner  in  which  the  proud  Metellus  received  the 
announcement  only  fired  his  ambition;  he  therefore  proceeded  to 
Home,  where  the  popular  party  received  him  vrith  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  He  obtained  the  consulship  for  b.  o.  107,  and 
the  commissicm  to  proceed  to  Africa,  as  the  successor  of  Me- 
tellus, and  bring  the  war  against  Jngurtha  to  a  termination. 
Marius,  in  forming  his  army,  enlisted  large  numbers  of  the 
poorer  classes  and  even  freedmen,  and  having  trained  them 
well,  his  skill,  bravery,  and  straight-forw  ardness,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  crafty  Numidian.  He  was  eminently 
successful,  and  reduced  the  enemy  to  such  straits,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  BocchuB,  bis  father-in-law,  king 
of  Mauritania,  in  the  hope  of  stirring  him  up  to  a  war  against 
Borne.  But  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  a  young  noble,  who  was 
serving  in  the  army  of  Marius  as  quaestor,  induced  Bocchus 
treacherously  to  deliver  up  his  own  son-in-law.  Jngurtha 
was  accordingly  surrendered  to  Sulla,  who  forthwith  delivered 
him  up  to  the  consul  Marius.  The  war  was  thus  terminated 
in  B.  c.  106,  and  Jngurtha,  after  adorning  the  triumph  of 
Marius,  died  of  starvation  in  a  Roman  dungeon. 

7.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  for  Rome, 
than  this  timely  conclusion  of  the  Numidian  war,  for  Italy 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  barbarians  more  terrible 
than  any  it  had  yet  experienced.  The  Cimbri,  a  Celtic  host^ 
who  had  been  pressed  forward  towards  the  west  by  commo- 
tions among  the  Sarmatians  in  the  east,  appeared  in  Noricum 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  they  were  joined  by  an 
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eqnally  nnmerous  host  of  Tentones  or  Oermans.  Tlxis  had 
happened  in  b.  c.  118.  The  Cimbri,  wandering  about  with 
their  women  and  children,  sought  a  new  home  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  and  promised  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility 
against  either  the  Romans  or  their  friends.  They  kept  their 
promise;  bat  being  nevertheless  treacherously  attacked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Noreia,  they  completely  defeated  the 
Roman  army,  b.  c.  113.  After  this,  instead  of  invading 
Italy,  they  threw  themselves  into  Gaul,  being  joined  in 
Helvetia  by  other  tribes.  Gaul  was  fearfully  ravaged,  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  was  able  to  resist  the  invaders. 
In  the  course  of  four  years,  five  consular  armies  were  defeated 
by  the  barbarians  on  the  Rhone  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  All  Italy  trembled  as  in  the  days  of  Hannibal , 
no  one  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consulship,  and  Marius  was 
the  only  man  to  whom  all  looked  with  confidence.  He  had  not 
yet  returned  from  Numidia,  but  in  his  absence  he  was  elected 
consul  for  the  year  b.  c.  104,  and  the  same  dignity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  the  four  following  years.  Fortunately 
the  Cimbri,  after  their  victories  over  the  Romans,  invaded 
Spain,  which  they  ravaged  in  the  same  manner  as  Gaul,  but 
in  b.  g.  102  they  returned  to  Gaul,  where  in  the  meantime 
the  Teutones  also  had  arrived. 

8.  Ever  since  his  second  consulship,  Marius  had  exerted 
himself  to  train  and  discipline  his  army  for  the  coming 
struggle,  by  accustoming  the  men  to  every  kind  of  hardship. 
When  the  Cimbri  arrived,  Marius  was  with  his  army  in 
Gaul,  and  fought  a  decisive  battle  in  b.  c.  102  near  Aquae 
Sextiae  (Aix),  against  the  Teutones.  After  this  defeat,  the 
barbarians  retreated  to  their  waggons,  but  being  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  the  whole  body  was  annihilated.  Half 
the  danger  was  now  overcome ;  but  the  Cimbri  were  at  the 
same  time  descending  from  the  Raetian  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  the  Roman  army  which  was  to  oppose  them  under  Q. 
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Lutatiiis  Catulns,  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  invaders 
to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Po.  Marius,  on  being 
informed  of  this,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  oolleagae 
and  in  a  place  called  the  Campi  Raudii,  near  Yercellae,  he 
defeated  in  b.  c.  101  the  Cimbri  as  completely  as  he  had 
the  year  before  defeated  the  Tentones.  Only  a  very  small 
band  escaped,  who  seem  to  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mease,  where  they  were  afterwards  found  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Marius  was  the  deliverer  of  Italy  and  the  pride  of  the  popular 
party ;  his  sixth  consulship,  in  b.  c.  100,  was  the  reward 
of  his  glorious  victories,  and  under  his  auspices  the  demo- 
cratic or  popular  party  gained  the  upper  hand. 

9.  The  optimates,  apprehensive  of  the  g^wing  power  of 
their  opponents,  and  of  losing  what  they  considered  their 
rights,  united  under  the  leadership  of  Sulla,  who  was  as  ambi- 
tious as  Marius,  but  combined  in  his  person  all  the  good  and  all 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  His  connection 
with  Marius  in  the  Numidian  war,  and  his  success,  had  on!} 
increased  the  hatrerl  of  the  popular  leader  against  him.  Marius, 
who  had  become  giddy  by  his  victories,  acted  in  many  respects 
as  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  republic.  The  lawless  conduct 
of  the  infamous  tribune  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  who,  was  sup- 
ported by  Marius,  lorded  it  over  the  popular  assembly  by  a  band 
of  followers,  and  endeavoured  to  increase  the  number  of  his  own 
friends  and  party  by  a  series  of  legislative  enactments  which 
were  carried  by  force  and  violence.  One  of  these  enactments 
ordained  that  the  lands  conquered  by  Marius  in  Gaul  and  Africa 
should  be  distributed  among  his  veterans.  The  high-minded  Q. 
Caecilius  Metellus,  who  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  revolu- 
tionary schemes  of  Satuminus,  was  sent  into  exile;  and  Satur- 
ninus  succeeded  in  raising  himself  twice  to  the  tribuneship  by 
causing  his  competitors  to  be  murdered  in  broad  daylight. 
At  length,  wishing  to  gain  the  consulship  for  Servilius  Olaucia, 
one  of  his  associates,  he  caused  his  competitor,  the  noble  C, 
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Memmius,  to  be  murdered,  b.  c.  100.  This  and  many  other  atro- 
cions  acts  at  length  induced  Marias  to  renoimce  his  connection 
with  SatuminuB.  Even  his  own  party  began  to  detest  the 
monster,  and  when  Marius  called  upon  his  fellow^citizens,  they 
readily  took  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  republic.  Satuminus, 
Glaucia,  and  their  followers,  withdrew  to  the  Capitol,  where 
they  were  besieged ;  but  want  of  water  soon  compelled  them 
to  surrender,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  put  to  death  by 
command  of  Marius.  After  these  horrible  scenes,  Marios 
himself  for  a  time  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  the  party 
strife  seemed  to  subside.  But  the  causes  of  discontent  and 
disease  were  not  removed,  and  every  one  capable  of  discerning 
the  signs  of  the  times  must  have  looked  forward  with  terror 
to  the  explosion  which  could  not  be  far  distant. 

10.  Sulla  neglected  no  opportunity  of  wounding  the 
already  exasperated  feelings  of  Marius.  He  was  anxious  to 
show  that  the  honour  of  having  brought  the  Niunidian  war 
to  a  close  belonged  to  him  alone,  and  that  Marius  had  no 
share  in  it.  But  this  and  similar  things  were  of  minor  impor- 
tance.  Far  weightier  matters  were  agitating  the  minds  of 
thinking  men.  The  reform  introduced  by  Gracchus  in  the 
composition  of  the  courts  of  justice  had  proved  a  complete 
failure,  as  the  equites  were  found  to  be  as  accessible  to  bribes 
as  the  senators  had  been;  the  number  of  the  poor  and 
helpless  was  increasing  every  year  in  a  most  alarming 
ratio,  which  enabled  the  wealthy,  by  their  money,  to  nile 
the  state  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies  of 
Rome  had  for  some  time  been  demanding  the  full  franchise. 
It  required  a  man  of  unusual  boldness  to  grapple  with  these 
questions,  but  it  was  impossible  to  devise  means  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  At  length,  in  b.  c.  91,  the  eloquent  and  talented 
tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus  undertook  the  task.  He  first 
endeavoured  to  remedy  the  scandalous  mal-administration  of 
justice  by  a  law  in  which  the  judicial  power  was  divided 
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between  the  senatorB  and  eqnites.  He  contemplated  checking 
the  growth  of  panperism  by  agrarian  laws,  the  establuh- 
ment  of  colonies,  and  regular  distributions  of  com  mnong  the 
poorer  classes.  His  third  measure  demanded  the  firanchise  tor 
all  the  Italians,  but  before  this  could  be  carried,  Drusoa  was 
murdered  in  his  own  house,  and  the  Italians,  seeing  from  this 
occurrence  that  it  was  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  gain  their 
rights  in  a  constitutional  and  peaceful  way,  took  up  arms  to 
conquer  by  force  what  had  been  so  obstinately  refused  to  their 
petitions  and  demands.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Social 
or  Marsic  war,  which  broke  out  in  b.  c.  90,  and  blaied  forth 
at  once  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 

11.  In  the  earliest  times  Bome  had  from  time  to  time 
conferred  the  franchise  upon  the  neighbouring  districts,  as 
they  were  successively  incorporated  with  the  state.  The 
number  of  such  districts,  or  tribes  as  they  were  called,  had 
been  increased  to  thirty -five  about  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  city  of  Rome  forming  four  tribes,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  thirty-one  ;  but  after  that  time  the  franchise  was 
not  extended.  The  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Latins  and  Latin 
colonies  approached  nearest  the  Koman  franchise,  and  it  was 
evident  that  in  any  political  reform  they  must  be  the  first  to 
obtain  it.  The  Italian  allies  had  for  a  long  time  demanded 
to  be  emancipated  and  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  Romans ;  but  whenever  the  question  had  been  mooted, 
tliey  were  treated  with  haughtiness  and  contempt  They 
had  set  their  last  hope  uj>on  the  efforts  of  Livius  Drusus,  and 
this  time  they  were  prepared  to  gain  their  point  either  by  per- 
suasion or  by  force.  All  the  Sabellian  nations,  with  the  Mar- 
sians  and  Samnites  at  their  head,  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  confederacy,  and,  after  the  murder  of  Drusus,  renounced 
their  obedience  to  Rome.  Their  object  was  to  establish  an 
Italian  republic  governed  by  two  consuls,  and  with  the  town 
of  Corfinium,  henceforth  to  be  called  Italica,  as  its  capital. 
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Armies  well  trained  in  arms,  and  a  well  supplied  common  fund, 
seemed  to  promise  the  best  results.  Fortunately  for  Rome, 
the  Latins  all  over  Italy,  with  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians, 
had  not  joined  the  insurgents,  and  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
prevent  such  a  contingency,  at  once  conferred  the  franchise 
upon  the  Latins  by  a  law  proposed  by  the  consul  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  b.c.  90.  The  war  was  carried  on  simultaneously  in 
several  parts  of  Italy,  and  many  a  bloody  battle  was  fought. 
In  B.  c.  88,  when  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  were  on  the 
point  of  joining  the  Italians,  Rome  wisely  propitiated  them 
also  by  granting  them  the  franchise.  By  these  concessions 
the  strength  and  still  more  the  hopes  of  the  allies  were  broken, 
and  as  Rome  was  threatened  by  a  war  with  Mithridates  in  Asia, 
and  was  anxious  to  restore  the  peace  in  Italy,  she  promised 
the  franchise  to  all  those  Italians  who  should  lay  down  their 
arms.  This  measure  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
Social  War,  in  which  Italy  had  lost  three  hundred  thousand 
of  her  sons,  terminated  in  b.  c.  88.  But  the  Samnites  still 
held  out  with  the  same  vigour  and  determination  which  they 
had  displayed  in  their  former  conflicts  with  Rome,  and  after- 
wards, during  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  they 
joined  the  former.  The  new  citizens  thus  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  however,  were  not  put  on  a  complete  footing  of 
equality  with  the  old  ones,  and  this  arrangement  contained 
of  course  the  seeds  of  future  discord  and  disturbances. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

FROM  THE  FIRST  WAR  AGAINST  MITHRIDATE8,  DOWN  TO  THB 

DEATH  OF  SULLA. 


1.  The  kingdom  of  Pontos,  in  the  north-east  of 
Minor,  had  originally  been  a  province  subject  to  Persia,  bat 
in  B.  0.  363  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  made  himself 
independent,  and  constituted  Pontus  as  a  separate  kingdom. 
Under  his  successor,  Mithridates,  who  reigned  from  b.  c.  337 
to  302,  the  kingdom  became  consolidated  and  powerful.  Mith- 
ridates V.  (b.  c.  156-120)  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus,  for  which  they  rewarded  him  by  adding 
Phrygia  to  his  kingdom.  But  after  his  death,  when  his  son 
and  successor  Mithridates  VI.  was  still  very  young,  they  took 
Phrygia  from  him.  The  young  king  was  at  the  time  unable 
to  resent  this  aggression,  but  strengthened  himself  and  ex- 
tended his  kingdom  as  far  as  he  could  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  Romans.  Mithridates  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  enterprise,  and  possessed  of  all  the  advantages 
that  Greek  culture  and  civilisation  could  afford.  When 
he  was  sufficiently  prepared,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  and  when  opposed 
by  the  Romans,  his  well  disciplined  troops  had  no  difficulty 
in  defeating  them.  He  then  advanced  westward,  and  his 
arrival  was  hailed  by  the  lightheaded  Greeks,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  deliverer  from  the  Roman  yoke.  In  b.  c. 
88,  no  less  than  eighty  thousand  Romans  residing  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
his  orders.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  sent  his  general  Archelaus  with  a  large  army  into 
Greece,  where  the  principal  cities,  and  among  them  Athens 
and  Thebes,  threw  their  gates  open  to  him  as  their  deliverer. 
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2.  The  outrage  committed  by  Mitliridates,  and  his  in- 
vasion of  Greece,  by  which  the  safety  of  Italy  itself  was 
endangered,  called  for  immediate  and  energetic  measures, 
and  the  Boman  .senate  conferred  the  supreme  command  in 
the  war  upon  Sulla,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
during  the  Social  War,  and  was  honoured  with  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  b.  c.  88.  He  still  was  the  leader  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  and  was  at  the  time  stationed  with  an 
army  at  Nola,  conducting  the  war  against  the  Samnites. 
Marius  felt  greatly  hurt  at  finding  himself  in  his  old  age 
superseded  by  his  rival,  who  was  now  appointed  to  the  command 
in  a  war,  in  which  glory  and  wealth  were  sure  to  be  the 
reward  of  success.  Smarting  under  the  feeling  of  jealousy, 
and  wounded  at  being  passed  over  on  such  an  occasion,  he 
formed  a  connection  with  the  bold  tribune  P.  Sulpicius,  who, 
partly  by  a  cunning  distribution  of  the  new  citizens  among  the 
ancient  thirty-five  tribes,  which  secured  to  them  the  full  and 
unlimited  franchise,  and  partly  by  violence,  carried  a  law 
depriving  Sulla  of  the  command  against  Mithridates,  and 
conferring  it  upon  Marius.  When  these  news  were  brought  to 
Sulla  at  Nola,  he  forthwith  marched  with  his  army  against 
Rome,  which,  being  taken  by  surprise,  was  easily  forced  to  admit 
him  and  his  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  the  furious  resistance 
offered  to  him  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  Sulla  succeeded  in 
putting  his  enemies  to  flight ;  he  used  his  victory  with  mode- 
ration, and  outlawed  only  Marius  himself^  and  eleven  of 
the  most  conspicuous  ringleaders.  Marius  with  great  difficulty 
escaped  to  Minturnae,  and  thence  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where 
he  watched  the  course  of  events. 

3.  Sulla  after  his  victory  remained  at  Rome  for  a  short 
time,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  insure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  city  during  his  absence  in  the  East.  He 
restored  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  limited  the  rights  of  the 
new  citizens;  his  apparent  moderation  went  so  far  that  he  evmk 
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allowed  L.  Cornelias  Cinna,  a  leader  of  the  democratic  p&rty, 
to  be  elected  to  the  consulship  for  b.  c.  87,  together  with  his 
aristocratic  friend  Cn.  Octavius.  Soon  after  these  new  con- 
sols had  entered  upon  their  office,  Sulla  went  with  his  army 
to  Greece,  leaving  Pompeius  Rufus  to  continue  the  war  i^ainst 
the  Samnites.  On  his  arrival  in  Greece,  Boeotia  and  Thebes 
submitted  to  him  at  once;  but  Athens  had  to  do  fearful 
penance  for  its  revolt.  The  Pontian  general  Archelaos,  ti&er 
two  bloody  battles  at  Chaeroneia  and  Orchomenos,  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  Athens  was  taken  and  plundered 
in  B.  c.  86,  after  a  long  siege,  during  which  the  people  had 
suffered  from  the  most  terrible  famine.  Sulla's  conduct  at 
Athens,  notwithstanding  his  Greek  culture,  was  marked  by 
such  barbarity  as  to  make  his  name  the  terror  and  dread  of 
all  the  Greeks.  The  fortifications,  and  even  the  ancient 
temples,  were  destroyed  or  pillaged,  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
treasures  of  art  were  carried  away ;  among  them  was  the 
library  of  Apellico,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  the  only 
complete  copy  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  When  Archelaus, 
notwithstanding  the  reinforcements  he  had  received,  was 
obliged  to  quit  Europe,  Mithridates,  being  himself  hard 
pressed  in  Asia  by  Fimbria,  ordered  Archelaus  to  commence 
negotiations  for  peace.  While  these  transactions  were  going 
on,  Sulla  proceeded  to  the  north,  chastising  those  Greeks  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  Pontian  king.  Peace  was  not 
finally  concluded  until  b.  c.  84,  when  Sulla  had  a  personal 
interview  with  the  king  in  Asia.  Mithridates  had  to  sur- 
render his  whole  fleet,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
give  up  all  his  conquests,  so  that  his  empire  was  limited  to  the 
original  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  revolted  cities  and  provinces 
of  Asia  had  to  pay  enormous  sums  to  the  conquerors; 
and  the  inhabitants,  being  reduced  by  these  extortions  to 
poverty,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  usurers,  who  like 
Yoltures  flocked  into  the  unhappy  provinces.     Fimbria,  who 
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belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius,  was,  notwithstaDding  bis  vic- 
tories over  Mithridates,  treated  as  an  enemy  by  Sulla,  and 
being  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers,  committed  suicide. 

4.  While  Sulla  was  engaged  in  Greece  and  Asia,  Home 
was  again  the  scene  of  civil  bloodshed,  for  no  sooner  had 
Sulla  left,  than  Cinna  attempted  to  abolish  his  regulations, 
to  recall  those  who  had  been  outlawed,  and  to  distribute 
the  new  citizens  among  the  thirty-five  tribes.  But  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  in  a  fierce  struggle,  drove  him  out  of  the  city 
and  deprived  him  of  the  consulship.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  army  at  Nola,  and  rallying  around  him  as  many  malcon- 
tents from  all  parts  of  Italy  as  he  could,  invited  his  friend 
Marius  to  return  from  Africa.  The  latter  unhesitatingly 
obeyed  the  call,  and  landing  in  Etruria,  collected  an  army 
consisting  of  hardened  peasants,  daring  robbers,  freedmen, 
and  new  citizens,  and  in  conjunction  with  Cinna  attacked  and 
blockaded  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  compelled  by  hunger 
and  internal  discord  to  surrender.  Marius  now  abandoned 
himself  without  restraint  to  taking  vengeance  upon  his  political 
opponents.  Bands  of  savage  soldiers,  murdering  and  robbing, 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  aristocratic  party,  consulars  and  senators,  such  as 
Catulus,  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and 
many  others,  were  killed,  their  houses  plundered  and  devastated, 
their  property  confiscated,  and  their  bodies  left  in  the  streets. 
For  five  days  and  five  nights  Home  experienced  all  the  horrors 
of  a  city  taken  by  the  sword. 

5.  After  these  sanguinary  proceedings,  Marius  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  to  his  seventh  consulship  for  the  year 
B.  c.  86  ;  but  the  terrible  excitement  of  the  time,  and  the 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged,  during  the  short  period 
of  his  power,  together  with  the  fear  of  Sulla's  return  and 
revenge,  caused  his  death  about  the  middle  of  January.  In 
the  meantime  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  Samnites, 
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and  the  franchise  had  been  conferred  npon  them.  All 
Italy  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Cinna,  and  the  aristocraoj 
repeatedly  urged  Sulla  to  return  from  the  East,  to  save  hiB 
friends  and  his  party ;  but  he  refrised  to  do  so,  until  he  shoold 
have  discharged  his  duty  to  the  republic.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  B.  c.  83,  he  at  length  landed  in  Italy,  and  proceeded 
to  Campania.  Cinna,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  con<^ 
Bulship  for  four  successive  years,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  By  this  act  the  Marian  party  was  deprived  of  the 
last  able  man  among  them;  for  Garbo,  Marius  the  younger, 
and  Norbanus,  who  were  now  at  their  head,  did  not  possess 
the  talent  and  energy  required  by  their  situation.  Snlla  in 
several  battles  defeated  the  armies  opposed  to  him,  and 
induced  the  soldiers  belonging  to  them  to  serve  under  his  own 
standard.  In  b.  c.  82  he  drove  young  Marius  to  Praeneste, 
where  he  was  closely  besieged,  and  in  despair  killed  him- 
self. Sulla  then  entered  Home,  where  the  democrats  had 
perpetrated  the  greatest  horrors  against  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  favouring  their  opponents.  At  this  moment  an  army 
commanded  by  the  Samnite  Pontius  Telesinus  marched 
against  Rome,  which  he  hoped  to  take  by  surprise;  but 
Sulla  met  the  enemy  at  the  CoUine  gate,  and  a  bloody  and 
murderous  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  democratic  party 
was  so  completely  defeated,  that  in  his  despair,  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus  made  away  with  himself. 

6.  This  battle  was  the  death-blow  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  Sulla  was  now  undisputed  master  of  Italy,  from  which  all 
his  enemies  fled.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  eight  thousand 
prisoners  were  butchered  in  the  Circus,  while  Sulla  had 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  adjoining  temple  of  Bellona, 
where  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  victims  could 
be  distinctly  heard.  The  senators,  terrified  by  these  scenes, 
readily  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  conqueror.  More  than 
one  hundred  thousand  lives  had  already  been  sacrificed  during 
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the  civil  war ;  bnt  Sulla,  not  yet  satisfied,  devised  a  new  and 
unprecedented  measnre  for  punishing  those  whom  he  sus- 
pected. He  set  on  foot  a  proscription,  that  is,  he  drew  up  a  list 
of  all  those  whom  he  chose  to  regard  as  his  enemies,  and  set  it 
up  in  public.  Any  one  might  kill  a  person  whose  name  was  there 
registered,  and  rewards  were  given  for  the  heads  of  the  slain. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  their  descendants  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  franchise.  This  measure,  one  of  the 
most  fearful  on  record,  tore  asunder  every  tie  of  blood,  fiiend- 
ship,  and  hospitality  ;  sons  were  armed  against  their  fathers, 
and  slaves  against  their  masters ;  for  those  who  concealed  or 
protected  a  proecribed  person,  were  punished  in  the  same  way 
as  the  proscribed  themselves.  No  less  than  one  thousand 
six  hundred  equites  were  thus  murdered,  and  among  the  mon- 
sters who  distinguished  themselves  during  those  days  of 
terror,  we  find  Catiline,  who  some  years  later  planned  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

7.  After  having  thus  cleared  Rome  and  Italy  of  all  oppo- 
nents, Sulla  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  dictator  for  an 
indefinite  period,  to  enable  him  to  reform  the  constitution  and 
the  law.  He  entered  upon  this  office  towards  the  end  of  b.  c. 
82.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  reward  those  soldiers  through 
whose  services  he  had  gained  his  present  position.  Twenty- 
three  legions  had  colonies  assigned  to  them,  consisting  mainly 
of  the  towns  which  had  supported  his  enemies.  In  these 
military  colonies,  the  soldiers  constituted  the  ruling  body, 
and  being  scattered  over  all  Italy,  they  afforded  him  the 
means  of  keeping  the  country  in  submission ;  ten  thousand 
slaves  were  manumitted  and  formed  his  body  guard  under 
the  name  of  the  Comelii ;  the  number  of  senators  was 
increased  by  persons  ready  to  do  anything  for  the  dictator, 
however  low  or  vulgar  their  origin  might  be.  After  these 
preliminary  measures,  by  which  he  secured  his  power,  he 
proceeded  to  reform  the  constitution.     His  object  being  to 
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restore  the  ancient  constitution  of  Rome,  be  first  redoced  tfae 
powers  of  the  tribunes  to  what  they  bad  been  originally,  and 
by  the  same  act  he  deprived  the  comitia  tributa  of  all  their 
legislative  functions.  His  second  measure  consisted  in  restor- 
ing the  courts  for  trying  offences  against  the  republic  to  the 
senators,  to  whom  they  had  belonged  before  the  time  of  the 
Oracchi.  Lastly,  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  public  officers, 
that  of  the  praetors  to  eight,  that  of  the  quaestors  to  twenty, 
and  the  members  of  the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  to  fifteen. 
These  and  some  regulations  relating  to  the  administration  02 
the  provinces  were  his  chief  political  reforms,  and  they  show 
that  he  was  one  of  those  shortsighted  men  who  fancy  that  by 
restoring  ancient  forms  they  can  restore  the  spiritof  bygone  times. 
The  creation  of  Sulla  was  a  mere  body  without  a  soul,  and  could 
not  last.  He  was  more  successful  in  his  reforms  of  the  criminal 
law,  which  he  was  the  first  to  place  on  a  permanent  basis. 
After  having  made  these  arrangements,  Sulla,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  in  b.  c.  79,  laid  down  his  dictatorship,  and  with- 
drew to  Puteoli,  where  he  lived  as  a  private  person,  until,  in 
B.  c.  78,  he  died  of  a  most  disgusting  disease  which  had  pro- 
bably been  brought  on  by  his  voluptuousness  and  debauchery. 
Vice  seems  to  have  been  his  delight,  and  mimes,  buffoons,  and 
prostitutes  were  his  favourite  companions  in  his  leisure  hours, 
and  during  his  luxurious  meals.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  his  memoirs  in  Greek  ;  but  the  part 
he  had  finished  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

8.  During  the  time  of  Sulla's  dictatorship,  the  few  rem- 
nants of  the  Marian  party  were  dispersed  in  Sicily,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  where  they  maintained  themselves  and  increased 
their  numbers  by  malcontents  from  Italy.  Cn.  Pompey,  who 
had  gained  his  first  laurels  during  the  Social  War,  was  sent  by 
Sulla  to  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  annihilated  the  Marians  in 
those  countries,  by  causing  Carbo  to  be  assassinated  in  Sicily, 
and  by  defeating  in  Africa  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  his 
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Numidian  supporter  Hiarbas.  On  his  return  Pompej  was 
honoured  by  Sulla  with  the  surname  of  the  Great,  and  obtained 
a  triumph,  although  he  was  only  an  eques  and  no  more  than 
twenty-four  years  old.  During  the  same  period  the  Romans 
were  engaged  in  a  second  war  against  Mithridates,  from  b.  c. 
83  till  81.  Soon  after  Sulla's  departure  from  Asia,  the  king 
repented  of  the  terms  of  peace,  and  as  it  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  senate,  he  refused  to  give  up  Cappa- 
docia  to  Ariobarzanes,  as  he  had  promised  to  do.  Archelaus 
then  deserted  to  the  Romans,  and  persuaded  L.  Murena,  the 
commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Asia,  to  attack  the  king  at 
once,  and  not  to  wait  until  he  should  commence  hostilities. 
This  advice  was  adopted.  Murena  proceeded  into  Cappadocia 
and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  at  Comana  ;  in  consequence 
of  this  aggression  Mithridates  attacked  Murena  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sinope,  and  defeated  him.  Peace,  however,  was  concluded 
in  B.  c.  81,  and  Mithridates  remained  in  possession  of  a  part 
of  Cappadocia. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  SULLA  TO  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  BETWEEN  CAESAR  AND  POMPEY. 

1.  In  the  very  year  of  Sulla's  death  an  attempt  was  made 
by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  to  abolish  his  ill-judged  constitution 
but  he  was  defeated  by  the  party  of  Sulla.  The  attempt, 
however,  did  not  remain  without  its  effects,  for  the  tribunes 
and  others  henceforth,  year  after  year,  endeavoured  to  demolish 
one  part  after  another  of  the  edifice  reared  by  Sulla,  until  at 
length,  in  b.  c.  70,  Gn.  Pompey,  in  his  consulship,  carried  a 
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law  by  which  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  restored  to  what 
it  had  been  before  the  reforms  of  Sulla ;  and  the  praetor  L. 
Aurelius  Gotta  enacted  a  law  by  which  the  courts  of  justice 
remodelled  by  Sulla  were  henceforth  to  be  composed  of  senatoni 
equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  Fompey,  though  a  partisan  of 
Sulla,  carried  or  supported  these  measures,  because  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  popularity  at  any  cost.  He  gained  his 
end  most  completely,  for  although  there  were  among  his 
contemporaries  men  of  far  greater  abilities,  yet,  partly  by 
his  singular  good  fortune,  partly  by  his  kindly  and  sometimes 
chivalrous  conduct,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence 
and  admiration  of  the  citizens  as  well  as  of  the  soldiers,  and 
at  this  time  no  Roman  enjoyed  greater  popularity  than  he. 

2.  In  B.C.  82,  when  Sulla  entered  Rome,  Q.  Sertorius, 
the  noblest  and  ablest  among  the  democratic  leaders,  having 
become  disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of  his  party,  went 
with  an  army  to  Spain,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  there 
to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  popular  cause.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  the  exiled  and  persecuted  remnants  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  by  his  prudence  and  kindness,  as  well  as  by  his 
honesty  and  military  ability,  ho  succeeded  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  founded  an  independent 
republic  of  Spain,  consisting  of  Romans  and  Spaniards,  and 
defended  by  an  excellently  trained  army.  The  new  republic 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  senate  of  three  hundred,  and  two 
consuls,  the  Spaniards  being  eligible  to  the  great  offices  as 
well  as  the  Romans.  In  the  town  of  Osca  he  established  a 
great  school,  in  which  the  sons  of  the  Spanish  nobles  were  to 
receive  a  Roman  education.  His  plans  succeeded  admirably,  and 
Sertorius  was  the  darling  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Romans. 
War  was  commenced  against  him  in  B.C.  79,  but  neither  Q. 
Metellus  nor  Fompey  was  able  to  gain  any  advantages  over 
him.  In  b.  c.  74  Sertorius  formed  an  alliance  with  Mithri- 
dates  of  Fontus,  hoping  thereby  to  place  Rome  between  two 
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fires;  but  disonion  among  the  Spaniards  brought  about  a 
change  which  saved  Rome  from  this  dangerous  enemy.  In 
B.  c.  72,  Perpema,  whose  ambition  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
great  captain,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  murdered 
him  during  a  banquet  at  Osca.  Perpema  then  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Pompey  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  and  was  put  to  death.  The 
Spanish  republic  was  overturned,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Marian  party  was  now  annihilated. 

3.  The  number  of  slaves  that  had  been  carried  into  Italy 
from  all  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  they  were  occasionally  treated,  could  not 
fail  to  give  rise  to  insurrections.  In  Sicily  a  second  servile 
war  had  been  carried  on  from  B.C.  102  to  99,  in  which 
thousands  were  killed  on  both  sides.  A  similar  insurrection 
broke  out  in  b.  c.  73  at  Capua  in  Campania,  where  about 
seventy  slaves  trained  as  gladiators,  headed  by  the  Thracian 
Spartacus,  broke  loose.  Opening  by  force  the  prisons  of  other 
slaves  in  southern  Italy,  and  calling  on  them  to  assert  their 
freedom,  they  soon  increased  their  number  to  ten  thousand, 
all  of  whom  were  provided  with  arms.  Spartacus  seems  at 
first  to  have  intended  only  to  restore  the  liberated  slaves 
to  their  respective  homes,  or  to  find  a  country  where  they 
might  be  free ;  but  having  defeated  several  consular  armies 
which  attempted  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  slaves,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  destroying  the  power  of  Home,  and  of  taking 
revenge  on  the  oppressors  of  mankind.  The  free  population 
of  southern  Italy  had  already  been  very  much  thinned  during 
the  Social  War,  and  the  sad  efiects  of  this  now  became  visible 
during  the  confiict  with  the  slaves,  who  murdered  without 
mercy  and  destroyed  everything  that  came  in  their  way. 
What  saved  Rome  and  Italy  was  the  want  of  military  disci- 
pline among  the  slaves  and  their  irregular  movements  through 
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the  country.  It  was  these  circumstances  that  enabled  the 
praetor  M.  Licinius  Grassus,  who  in  b.  c.  71  overtook  the 
army  of  slaves  in  Lucania  on  the  river  Silarus,  to  gain  a 
complete  victory  over  them.  Spartacus  himself  was  killed, 
and  this  loss  deprived  the  slaves  of  all  hope.  Thousands 
were  slain,  and  their  bodies  were  partly  impaled  along  the 
high  roads,  and  partly  left  unburied,  to  strike  terror  into 
their  fellows.  A  body  of  about  five  thousand  made  their 
escape  to  the  north  of  Italy,  endeavouring  to  seek  safety  in 
Gaul ;  but  they  fell  in  with  Pompey,  who  was  just  returning 
from  Spain,  and  were  completely  cut  to  pieces. 

4.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Porapey  was  rewarded  for  his 
victories  by  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.C.  70,  during  which,  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  his  popularity,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
liberality  towards  the  people,  and  assisted  in  abolishing  the 
reforms  of  Sulla.  After  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  he 
lived  for  a  few  years  in  retirement,  enjoying  his  reputation 
and  his  wealth,  until  a  new  opportunity  ofiered  itself.  For 
several  years  past  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
so  much  infested  by  pirates  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for  mer- 
chant vessels  to  sail  from  port  to  port.  The  pirates  plundered 
the  maritime  towns,  and  even  ventured  to  land  in  the  very 
vicinity  of  Rome  and  destroy  ships  in  the  port  of  Ostia.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  people  that  had  become  homeless  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Roman  conquests  in  the  East,  and  were  driven 
to  piracy  by  sheer  misery  and  poverty  ;  they  had  their  strong- 
holds and  warehouses  to  deposit  their  plunder  principally  in 
Cilicia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  had 
been  warring  against  them  ever  since  the  year  B.C.  78,  but  no 
impression  htvd  been  made  on  them  ;  and  Rome  itself  was  in 
constant  danger  of  famine,  as  the  necessary  supplies  could  not 
be  imported  with  safety.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tri- 
bune Aulus  Gabinius,  in  b.  c.  67,  proposed  that  Pompey  should 
be  invested  for  three  years  with  the  command  of  all  the  coasts 
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of  the  Mediterranean  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea^ 
and  that  he  should  be  liberally  provided  with  everything 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  against  the  pirates.  This 
measure  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  met  with  strong  opposition, 
but  the  people  readily  consented  to  invest  their  favourite  with 
all  the  powers  and  means  demanded  for  him.  His  success 
more  than  justified  their  confidence,  and  the  war  which  he 
now  commenced,  and  wliich  he  gloriously  terminated  in  about 
three  months,  is  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  Pompey's  whole 
life.  He  completely  swept  the  Mediterranean  from  west  to 
east,  and  drove  the  pirates  into  the  Cilician  sea,  where  he 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle ;  many  of  them  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  surrendered.  He  then  took  and 
destroyed  their  fortified  places  in  Cilicia,  and  assigned  settle- 
ments to  the  survivors,  that  they  might  be  able  to  earn  their 
livelihood  without  falling  back  upon  their  dangerous  practices. 
5.  After  the  termination^  of  this  war,  Pompey  did  not 
return  to  Italy,  but  remained  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  the. 
hope  of  being  appointed,  in  his  absence,  commander  in  the 
third  war  against  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  in  which  Rome 
had  already  been  engaged  for  some  years ;  for  he  well  knew 
that  his  friends  at  Rome  would  do  anything  to  gratify  him. 
In  B.  c.  74,  Mithridates  had  been  tempted  by  Scrtorius  to 
commence  fresh  hostilities  against  Rome.  King  Nicomedes 
of  Bithynia  had  just  died,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 
{tomans.  Mithridates  refused  to  recognise  this  bequest,  and 
at  once  invaded  Bithynia,  while  his  fleet  sailed  out  against 
that  of  the  Romans.  Having  gained  a  victory  at  sea,  the 
king  laid  siege  to  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  of  Cyzicus, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  Rome.  While  this  siege  was  going 
on,  L.  LucuUus  arrived  with  an  army  in  Asia,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  the  king  from  all  supplies  of  provisions^ 
B.  c.  73.  This  and  some  other  losses  which  he  sustained  for 
the  moment  deprived  Mithridates  of  all  hope,  and  in  his 
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despair  be  fled  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Aimenia, 
while  LucuUus  entered  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  and  compelled 
the  towns  to  surrender  one  after  another.  After  the  oonqueil 
of  Pontus,  Lucullus  spent  some  time  in  Asia  to  regalate  the 
affairs  of  the  conquered  countries,  which  were  inundated  hj 
greedy  usurers  and  Roman  ofiBcials.  When  at  length  Tignuses 
refused  to  surrender  Mithridates,  Lucullus,  in  b.  c.  69, 
advanced  against  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  the  Annenian 
king,  near  which  he  overpowered  a  vast  army  of  Asiatics. 
Both  kings  took  to  flight,  but  Tigranes,  who  made  an  attempt 
to  defend  himself,  was  defeated  a  second  time  near  Artaxaia. 
Lucullus  now  made  preparations  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Arme- 
nia, when  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  was  headed 
by  the  notorious  P.  Clodius.  Lucullus  succeeded,  indeed,  in 
quelling  the  revolt,  but  Mithridates,  availing  himself  of  the 
favourable  opportunity,  effected  his  return  to  bis  own  kingdom. 
Lucullus  pursued  him,  but  owing  to  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
soldiers,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  finish  the  campaign  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  Just  at  this  time,  a.  c.  67,  M.'Acilins 
Glabrio  was  sent  from  Rome  as  successor  to  Lucullus,  who 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  command  to  him.  This  man  did 
absolutely  nothing,  but  allowed  all  the  advantages  gained  by 
Lucullus  to  slip  out  of  his  hands,  while  Mithridates  re-esta- 
blished himself  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  Lucullus,  who 
was  possessed  of  enormous  wealth,  returned  to  Italy,  where 
his  numerous  palaces,  villas,  and  parks  formed  rallying  points 
for  men  of  refined  taste  in  art  and  literature.  He  is  said 
to  have  introduced  into  Italy  the  cherry  tree  from  Cerasus,  a 
town  of  Colchis. 

6.  The  inactivity  of  the  Roman  commander  and  the 
increasing  power  of  Mithridates,  afforded  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  the  friends  of  Pompey  who  was  still  in  Asia,  of 
getting  the  command  transferred  to  him.  Accordingly, 
in  B.  c.  66,  the  tribune  Manilius  brought  forward  a  bill  to  this 
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effect.  It  was  supported  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and 
Pompey  was  intrusted  with  additional  powers  in  Asia  Minor 
to  enable  him  to  bring  the  Mithridatic  war  to  a  close.  Pom- 
pey, having  received  large  reinforcements  and  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Parthians,  fought  a  battle  by  night  against 
Mithridates  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  which  the  king 
was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Tigranes  became  a  vassal  of 
the  Roman  republic,  and  Mithridates  escaped  into  Colchis. 
After  having  founded  the  town  of  Nicopolis,  Pompey,  in  b.  c. 
65,  pursued  the  king,  and  victoriously  traversed  Albania  and 
Iberia,  about  mount  Caucasus ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with  in  those  wild  and  remote  countries, 
he  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  latter,  still  undis* 
mayed,  formed  the  gigantic  scheme  of  entering  into  alliances 
with  the  Scythians  and  invading  Italy  from  the  north-east.  Bat 
his  own  son  Phamaces  headed  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers 
against  his  father  at  Panticapaeum  in  the  Crimea.  Mith- 
ridates, knowing  that  his  life  was  not  safe,  took  poison  which 
for  some  time  he  had  been  carrying  about  with  him,  b.  c.  63. 
Pompey,  to  whom  the  body  was  sent,  ordered  it  to  be  buried 
with  regal  magnificence,  but  gave  to  the  unnatural  son  of  his 
great  enemy,  the  sovereignty  over  the  countries  about  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

7.  After  having  concluded  peace  with  the  Albanians 
and  Iberians,  Pompey  went  to  Syria,  where  he  unceremo- 
niously deposed  king  Antiochus  XIII.,  and  put  an  end  to 
that  effete  kingdom,  changing  it,  with  Phoenicia,  into  the 
Boman  province  of  Syria.  In  Asia  Minor,  Bithynia,  with  a 
part  of  Pontus,  was  likewise  constituted  as  a  province ;  but 
Armenia  Magna,  the  northern  part  of  Pontus,  Paphlagonia, 
Oalatia,  and  other  countries,  were  given  to  tributary  kings, 
who  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  same  was  done 
in  Judaea,  where,  after  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  he 
appointed  Hyrcanos  tetrarchy  taking  his  brother  Aristobulus, 
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who  had  hravely  defended  himBel^  with  hiB  chiMreni  to 
Borne.  Many  Jews  in  their  despair  made  away  with  tbon- 
selves,  throwing  themselves  down  from  the  wallsi  or  Betting 
fire  to  their  houses.  The  real  mler  of  Judaea,  however, 
was  the  Idumaean  Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  and  a  con- 
ning supporter  of  the  Roman  interest.  When  all  these 
arrangements  were  made,  Pompey,  in  b.  c.  62,  quitted  Asia 
and  returned  to  Italy,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  until  the 
beginning  of  b.^c.  61.  He  celebrated  a  most  splendid  triumphf 
and  the  sums  which  he  handed  over  to  the  treasury  were 
enormous.  His  popularity  was  immense,  and  he  took  the 
greatest  care  to  impress  the  people  with  the  notion  that  he 
was  happy  in  the  condition  of  a  simple  Roman  citizen.  His 
great  ambition  was  to  induce  the  senate  to  sanction  the 
arrangements  he  had  made  in  Asia ;  and  his  vanity,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  little  wouDded,  when  he  found  this  desire 
opposed  by  men  of  the  greatest  influence.  He  felt  so 
mortified  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  optimates,  and  join 
the  popular  party,  a  step  which  ultimately  led  to  his  own  ruin. 
8.  Some  time  before  Pompey's  return  to  Italy,  M.  Tul- 
lius  Cicero  had  been  honoured  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  the 
name  of  father  of  his  country.  Cicero,  born  at  Arpinum  in 
B.C.  106,  was  the  son  of  very  respectable  parents,  and  by 
his  talent,  industry,  and  irreproachable  conduct,  had  so  much 
distinguished  himself,  that  although  a  noviis  homo,  he  obtained 
in  due  time  most  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  and 
was  in  the  end  even  raised  to  the  consulship.  He  had  studied 
at  Athens  and  Rhodes,  and  had  devoted  himself  with  such 
zeal  to  his  pursuits,  especially  those  of  oratory  and  philoso- 
phy, that  as  an  orator  he  was  surpassed  by  none,  and  was  the 
first  who  successfully  endeavoured  to  popularise  the  philoso- 
phical speculations  of  the  Greeks  among  his  countrymen.  As 
a  statesman  he  was  less  great,  because  his  friendship  for 
Pompey  and  Caesar  led  him  often  to  act  the  part  of  a  media- 
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tor  between  Uiem,  wbicb  led  bim  into  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions. But  bis  patriotism,  bis  strong  sense  of  justice, 
and  bis  general  virtues  as  a  citizen,  are  acknowledged  by  all, 
and  ougbt  to  make  us  judge  leniently  of  bis  vanity  and  otber 
foibles.  In  bis  consulsbip,  b.  c.  63,  Catiline,  a  partizan  of 
Sulla,  and  a  man  of  patrician  origin,  but  of  most  profligate 
cbaracter,  and,  like  many  otbers  of  bis  class,  overwbelmed  witb 
debts,  formed  a  conspiracy,  wbicb  was  joined  by  some  reck- 
less nobles  of  tbe  bigbest  rank,  wbose  circumstances  were  so 
desperate  tbat  tbey  saw  no  bope  for  tbemselves  except  in  a 
revolution.  Catiline  bad  attempted  similar  tbings  before,  but 
bad  been  tbwarted  by  tbe  vigilance  of  patriotic  men,  and  by 
bis  own  impatience.  He  and  bis  associates  now  determined 
to  murder  Cicero,  to  set  Borne  on  fire,  to  overtbrow  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  confusion  to  usurp  tbe  reins 
of  government  and,  probably,  to  establish  a  military  despotism. 
But  tbe  watchfulness  of  Cicero,  wbose  four  speeches  against 
Catiline,  distinguished  alike  for  manly  courage  and  spirited 
eloquence,  we  still  possess,  prevented  the  infamous  scheme. 
Catiline,  in  spite  of  his  cunning  and  power  of  dis^mulationy 
was  unmasked  by  tbe  consul,  and  obliged  to  quit  tbe  city. 
The  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Cicero  and  Cato,  condemned 
Catiline  and  some  of  bis  associates  who  had  remained  at 
Rome.  His  accomplices  were  strangled  in  the  Capitoline 
prison;  but  Catiline  himself,  who  with  tbe  rest  of  bis  fol- 
lowers bad  escaped  to  tbe  north  of  Etruria,  was  killed  in 
tbe  battle  of  Pistoria,  where  be  and  all  bis  friends  fought 
with  a  bravery  and  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Cicero's  joy  at  having  saved  his  country  and  bis  fellow 
citizens  fron  dire  destruction  did  not  last  long,  for  many  of 
tbe  secret  friends  and  supporters  of  Catiline  remained  at  Bome 
longing  for  an  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  upon  tbe  man 
who  had  so  nobly  defended  bis  country's  cause. 

9.  Ever  since  tb&  time  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  tbe  leading 
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men   at  Rome   made  all  possible  efforts   and   sacrifioes   to 
gain  popularity;  this  popularity,  however,  was  not  sought 
after  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  serve  the  interests 
of  their  country,  but  to  satisfy  their  own  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, whence  the  history  of  that  period  down  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire  is  scarcely  more  than  the  personal  history 
of  the  men  who  endeavoured  to  eclipse  one  another.     By 
far  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  gifted  among  the  men 
of  this  time  was  C.  Julius  Caesar,  bom  in  B.C.  100;  he 
was  fast  rising  in  popular  favour,  while  Pompey  was  repoong 
on  his  laurels,  and  enjoying  the  iruits  of  his  previous  vic- 
tories.    Caesar,  though  unscrupulous  in  the  application  of 
the  means  to   gain   his  ends,  had  a  thoroughly  cultivated 
mind,   and   was   indefatigable  in  his  activity  ;    he  was  no 
less  great  as  an  orator  and  an  author  than    as  a   general 
and  statesman.     Julia,  an  aunt  of  his,  had  been  married  to 
C.  Marius,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  great  affection, 
whence  in  the  time  of  Sulla  his  very  life  was  threatened.     In 
B.  c.  65  he  came  forward  as  the  avowed  leader  of  the  remnants 
of  the  Marian  or  popular  party.    His  liberality  was  unbounded, 
and  he  became  overwhelmed  with    debts,  but  a   campaign 
against  the  revolted  Lusitanians  in  Spain  in  b.  c.  61  enabled 
him  to  satisfy  his  creditors  as  well  as  his  own  extravagant 
wants.     He  obtained  the  consulship  for  b.  c.  59,  and  in  that 
year  strengthened  himself  by  a  close  alliance  with  Pompey,  who 
had  then  renounced  the  party  of  the  oj)timates,  and  by  effecting 
a  reconciliation  between  Pompey  and  Crassus.     These  three 
men,  forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  triumvirate, 
agreed  that  no  ix)litical  measures  should  be  adopted  which  were 
displeasing  to  any  one  of  them.     Being  at  the  head  of  the 
democratic  party,  they  held  the  fate  of  the  republic  in  their 
own  hands.      A  number  of  popular  measures  were  passed, 
such  as  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  twenty  thousand  citizens 
received  assignments  of  land.     Caesar  also  prevailed  upon  the 
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senate  to  sanction  the  arrangements  made  by  Pompey  in  Asia. 
Having  thus  formed  a  powerful  party  for  himself^  he  caused 
the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul  with  Illyri- 
cum  to  be  assigned  to  himself. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  however,  he  did 
not  proceed  to  his  province  at  once,  but  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  with  his  army  to  support  the  unprincipled 
P.  Clodius  in  his  machinations  against  Cicero,  who  had  offended 
Caesar.  In  b.  c.  61  Clodius  had  committed  some  sacrilegious 
act  for  which  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Cicero  then  spoke 
against  him,  and  provoked  him  on  several  other  occasions. 
Clodius  vowed  vengeance,  and  after  having  caused  himself  to 
be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  obtained,  by  the  aid  of 
Caesar,  the  tribuneship  for  b.  c.  58.  He  first  secured  the 
favour  of  the  multitude  by  several  popular  measures,  and  then 
carried  a  law  that  every  one  who  had  put  to  death  a  Roman 
citizen  without  a  formal  trial  should  be  outlawed.  This  law 
was  aimed  at  Cicero,  who,  on  the  authority  of  a  mere  decree 
of  the  senate,  had  caused  some  of  the  associates  of  Catiline  to 
be  strangled  in  prison.  Cicero  was  abandoned  by  the  triumvirs, 
who  alone  had  it  in  their  power  to  save  him,  and  in  order 
to  escape  condemnation  went  into  exile.  After  this  he  was 
formally  declared  an  outlaw,  his  house  was  burnt  down,  and 
two  of  his  villas  were  destroyed.  This  measure  was  followed 
by  others  of  an  equally  atrocious  character.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  critic  at  Rome,  Clodius  sent  Cato  to 
Cyprus  with  orders  to  expel  the  king  of  the  island,  who  was 
a  brother  of  the  king  of  Eg3rpt,  and  to  make  Cyprus  a  Roman 
province.  But  no  sooner  had  Clodius'  tribuneship  expired, 
than  a  reaction  took  place  in  the  public  mind,  in  consequence 
of  which  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile,  b.  c.  57.  Caesar 
had  not  departed  for  Gaul  until  the  end  of  April  b.  c.  58, 
when  Clodius  had  gained  his  end. 

11.  While  Caesar  was  engaged  in  Gaul,  which  had  been 
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assigned  to  him  for  five  years,  things  at  Rome  became  worse 
and  worse.  In  b.  c.  55  Fompey  and  Crassos  obtained  the 
ooDsulship,  and  a  law  was  carried  by  which  Caesar's  goyemor- 
shtp  of  Gaul  was  prolonged  for  other  five  years,  while  Pom- 
pey  obtained  Spain,  and  Crassus  Syria.  Pompey  did  not 
go  to  his  province,  but  allowed  it  to  be  governed  by  his 
legates,  while  he  himself  remained  at  Rome,  where  he  exercised 
a  sort  of  dictatorial  power ;  but  Crassus,  though  advanced  in 
years,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go  to  Syria  himself, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  avarice. 
He  robbed  and  plundered  wherever  he  appeared,  and  in  b.  c. 
54  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  who  had 
formed  a  powerful  empire  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
regarded  themselves  as  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
They  were  governed  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and 
their  king  at  this  time  was  Orodes  or  Arsaces  XIV.,  who 
had  assembled  a  powerful  army  in  Mesopotamia  to  oppose 
the  Romans.  Crassus,  guided  by  a  treacherous  Arab,  boldly 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  in  a  sandy  desert  near  Carrhae 
he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  killed,  after  his  son  had 
been  put  to  death  before  his  own  eyes.  The  Roman  army 
was  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  whole  camp  and  all  the 
standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  war 
against  the  Parthians,  however,  was  continued  for  several 
years,  after  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Crassus  had  been 
led  back  to  Syria  by  the  brave  legate  C.  Cassius. 

12.  At  the  time  when  Caesar  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Atlantic 
was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  Celtic  tribes,  the  south-western 
part,  called  Aquitania,  alone  being  occupied  by  Iberians. 
On  the  eastern  frontier  the  Germans  had  already  commenced 
making  encroachments.  The  southern  part  of  Gaul,  that  is, 
the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Romans  as  early  as  e.g.  126,  and  a  few  years  later 
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the  towns  of  Aqnae  Sextiae  (Aix)  and  Narbo  Marcins  (Nar- 
bonne)  were  founded.  This  part  of  Ghinl  was  constituted  a 
Boman  province  (whence  its  modern  name  Provence),  and  the 
Greek  colony  of  Massilia  was  the  means  of  spreading  civili- 
sation not  only  over  the  coast  districts,  but  over  the  whole  of 
Oaul.  Among  the  numerous  Celtic  tribes,  one,  such  as  the 
Arvemi,  Sequani,  and  ^dui,  appears  always  to  have  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  rest,  though  this  did. not 
produce  any  political  union  among  them.  Their  common 
characteristics,  however,  were,  that  they  were  governed  by  a 
chivalrous  kind  of  nobility,  and  by  a  powerful  priesthood 
called  Drui^,  while  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  little 
better  than  serfs.  The  people  were  skilled  in  several  of 
the  arts  of  civilised  life,  and  in  many  parts  lived  together  in 
towns ;  but  they  were  fierce  and  warlike,  and,  urged  on  by 
their  priests  and  bards,  rushed  into  battle  with  great  vehemence, 
though  they  were  wanting  in  perseverance.  Caesar  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  for  which  its  invasion  by 
the  Germans  and  a  migration  of  the  Helvetii,  likewise  a 
Celtic  people,  afforded  a  welcome  pretext. 

13.  The  Helvetii  had  just  at  that  time  been  tempted  to 
quit  their  own  poor  and  unproductive  country,  and  seek  new 
homes  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Gaul.  Caesar,  appre* 
bending  great  danger  to  the  Koman  province  from  this  migra- 
tion, attacked  and  defeated  first  one  numerous  clan  of  the  nation, 
and  soon  after  the  remainder  ih  a  great  battle  near  Bibracte. 
These  disasters  obliged  the  Helvetii  to  return  to  their  own 
devastated  country,  on  quitting  which  they  had  burnt  and 
destroyed  everything.  About  fourteen  years  before  this  time 
the  Germans  under  Ariovistus  had  crossed  the  Bhine,  having 
been  invited  by  the  Sequani  to  assist  them  against  the  ^dui. 
Ariovistus  had  repeatedly  defeated  the  ^dui,  and  had  com- 
pelled even  the  Sequani  to  give  up  to  him  one-third  of  their 
country ;  in  consequence  of  which  large  numbers  of  Germans 
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had  takeD  up  their  abode  in  Gaul.  At  the  request  of  the 
Mdui,  Caesar  now  attacked  the  Germans,  and  having  com- 
pletely defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Vesontio,  he 
compelled  Ariovistus  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to 
retrace  his  steps  across  the  Bhine.  In  b.  c.  57  Caesar  was 
mccessful  against  the  Belgae  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  who  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  and  now  took  up  arms 
against  the  Boman  invaders.  He  managed  to  prevent  their 
union,  and  defeated  the  several  tribes  one  after  another.  In 
the  following  year  he  subdued  the  people  in  the  north-west 
of  Gaul. 

14.  By  these  repeated  losses,  the  strength  of  Gaul  was 
nearly  broken,  and  Caesar  now  turned  against  two  German 
tribes,  the  Usi petes  and  Tenchteri,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
near  its  mouth,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Gaul.  The 
unfortunate  barbarians,  trusting  to  the  honesty  of  the  Boman 
proconsul,  were  treacherously  attacked  and  butchered,  while 
the  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on.  After  this  Caesar 
returned  southward,  and  crossed  the  Bhine,  by  a  wooden 
bridge  of  his  own  construction,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neuwied;  his  object  was  probably  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Germans  ;  for  after  having  ravaged  their  country,  which  was 
thickly  covered  with  forests,  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  broke 
down  the  bridge.  In  the  same  snmmer,  b.  c.  55,  he  also  made 
an  expedition  into  Britain,  which,  like  Gaul,  was  inhabited 
by  Celts.  He  landed,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  and  some  of  the  British  tribes  offered  to 
submit  to  him,  but  on  being  informed  of  his  fleet  having 
sustained  a  great  loss  at  sea,  they  took  up  arms  to  repel  the 
invader.  Being  defeated,  however,  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  Caesar,  who,  immediately  after  his  victory,  was 
compelled  by  the  late  season  of  the  year,  to  return  to  Gaul.  In 
B.  c.  54  he  invaded  Britain  a  second  time ;  the  natives,  under 
their  chief  Cassivelaunus,  fought  bravely,  but  were  defeated 
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several  times,  and  Caesar  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex.  Peace  was  then  concluded,  and  the  Britons 
having  ^promised  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute,  and  given 
hostages,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaol.  But  as  he  could  not 
afford  to  leave  any  troops  behind  in  the  island,  these  promises 
were  soon  forgotten  and  neglected. 

15.  In  B.  c.  53,  several  of  the  Gallic  tribes  formed  a  con- 
federacy to  recover  their  independence,  and  were  supported 
by  some  Germans  who  had  come  across  the  Bhine.  But  the 
insurgents  were  subdued,  and  Caesar  pursued  the  Germans 
across  the  Bhine,  where  they  found  shelter  in  their  forests  and 
marshes,  into  which  Caesar  could  not  follow  them  with  safety. 
The  cruelty  with  which  Caesar  treated  the  leaders  of  the 
Gallic  tribes  which  had  risen  in  arms,  at  length  set  the  whole 
of  G^ul  in  a  blaze.  Even  the  ^dui,  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  steady  friends  of  the  Bomans,  joined  the  insurrection, 
and  the  Arvemian  Vercingetorix  was  the  soul  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  The  war  in  Gaul  now  assumed  a  more  for- 
midable aspect  than  ever.  After  various  enterprises,  Vercin- 
getorix retreated  to  Alesia  in  Burgundy.  Caesar  laid  siege 
to  the  town,  which  was  believed  to  be  impregnable ;  he 
himself  was  surrounded  by  swarms  of  Gauls,  and  his  position 
was  perilous  in  the  highest  degree,  but  his  genius  overcame 
every  obstacle,  and,  in  b.  c.  52,  Alesia  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender.  The  fall  of  this  town  virtually  decided 
the  fate  of  Gaul,  though  some  tribes  still  continued  in  arms. 
They  were  reduced,  however,  in  the  course  of  b.  c.  51,  when 
the  Belgae  also  began  to  stir ;  but  it  was  now  too  late. 
Caesar,  having  subdued  the  Belgae,  all  Gaul,  and  the  Helvetii, 
returned  in  b.  c.  50  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  leaving  his  army  in 
the  country  beyond  the  Alps.  His  men  were  attached  to 
him  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his  extraordinary  exploits  in 
Gaul  had  excited  universal  admiration  of  his  genius  and  skill. 

16.  While  Caesar  was  engaged  in  Gaul,  Pompeyhad  en* 
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deavoured,  by  every  means,  to  increase  his  popolarity;  bis 
marriage  with  Caesar's  daughter  Julia  for  a  time  served  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  ambitions  men ;  but  her  death, 
in  B.  G.  54,  rent  asunder  the  tie,  and  the  fall  of  Grassas  in 
Mesopotamia  in  b.  c.  53  left  the  Boman  empire  the  bone  of 
contention  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Caesar  had  kept  np 
an  active  correspondence  with  his  friends  at  Bome,  and  con- 
siderable apprehensions  prevailed  in  the  city  in  consequence 
of  the  turbulent  and  riotous  proceedings  of  his  partizans, 
such  as  Clodius,  C.  Curio,  and  others,  who  received  enormous 
bribes  from  Gaul.  In  b.  c.  52,  Pompey  was  for  a  time 
sole  consul,  until  he  chose  Metellus  Scipio,  his  father- 
in-law,  for  his  colleague.  The  aristocracy  again  began  to 
look  upon  Pompey  as  their  only  safeguard  against  the 
machinations  of  Caesar.  In  b.  c.  51,  Claudius  Marcellus, 
one  of  the  leading  optimates,  proposed  that  Caesar  should 
be  recalled  from  Gaul,  and  a  successor  appointed  ;  no 
opportunity  was,  in  fact,  overlooked  for  hurting  or  insulting 
him.  In  b.  c.  50  the  consulship  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
aristocrats;  but  Caesar  by  his  bribes  succeeded  in  gaining 
over  some  of  the  leading  men.  The  time  had  now  come  when 
the  optimates  thought  it  right  to  resort  to  energetic  measures, 
and  although  the  proconsulship  of  Caesar  had  not  yet  expired, 
the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Metellus  Scipio,  passed  a 
decree  peremptorily  demanding  of  him  to  disband  his  army  by 
a  certain  day,  and  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  in  case  he 
should  refuse  compliance.  Two  tribunes,  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius,  who  had  in  vain  opposed  the  decree,  and  de- 
manded that  Pompey  should  likewise  resign  his  power  and 
disband  his  armies,  fled  to  Caesar,  who  was  stationed  at 
Ravenna  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  only  a  small  part  of  his 
forces  ;  they  called  upon  him  to  come  to  Rome  as  the  avenger 
of  the  tribunician  power,  which  had  been  trodden  under  foot 
by  his  adversaries.     Pompey  was  full  of  confidence  that  he 
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would  be  saccessfol  in  the  ensuing  struggle,  and  the  optimates 
entertained  the  same  feelings,  so  that  even  the  most  necessary 
precautions  were  neglected.  But  recklessness  and  foolish 
conceit  found  out  too  soon  that  thej  had  miscalculated. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  POMFET  AND  CAESAR,    AND  THE  SUB* 
SEQUENT  EVENTS  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM. 

1.  The  arrival  of  the  tribunes  before  Caesar  at  Ravenna, 
in  B.C.  49,  was  a  decisive  moment,  and  after  a  short  hesitation 
as  to  whether  he  should  cross  the  little  stream  Rubicon,  which 
separated  Cisalpine  Gaul  ^m  Italy,  he  called  out,  '^  The  die 
is  cast  I"  and  crossed  the  river  with  a  small  force,  having 
sent  orders  to  Gaul  for  the  other  legions  to  follow  him. 
Accompanied  by  his  fitithful  veterans,  he  hastened  rapidly 
through  XJmbria  and  the  Sabellian  districts,  to  prevent  his 
adversaries  completing  their  preparations  before  his  arrival. 
His  renown  went  before  him,  his  kindness  and  affability  won 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  the  gates  of  the  towns  on  his  route 
were  thrown  open  to  him.  Pompey,  who  had  been  roused 
too  late  from  his  feeling  of  security,  did  not  venture  to  await 
the  enemy's  arrival  at  Rome,  but  with  newly  enlisted  and 
untrained  recruits,  a  few  trustworthy  soldiers,  and  a  large 
number  of  senators  and  optimates,  fled  to  Brundusium ;  and 
when  Caesar  approached  that  port,  Pompey  and  his  retinue 
sailed  across  to  Epirus.  His  vaunting  boast,  that  he  need 
only  stamp  upon  the  ground  with  his  foot  to  call  forth  legions, 
had  all  its  emptiness  now  fully  proved.  After  his  departure, 
all  Italy  joined  Caesar,  who  now  returned  to  Rome,  where 

he  acted  with  great  mildness,  though  showing  in  every  thing 
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tiiat  he  vegmided  himself  as  the  real  aovenign  of  fbe  atato. 
He  took  poneerion  of  the  treasnrjy  and,  ]ea;^mig  Pompey  tut 
the  present  to  his  &te,  immediately  set  out  far  Spain  agaanit 
Pompe/s  lieutenants  and  armies.     By  his  surpassiiig  tdeat 
M  a  commander,  and  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  his  moTt»> 
ments,  he  drove  them  into  such  straits  that,  after  most  of 
their  troops  had  deserted,  they  were  compelled  to  suzreiider. 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  legates,  were  dismissed  nnhnrty 
and  the  remnant  of  the  army  was  disbanded.     On  his  letmn 
firom  Spain,  Caesar  had  to  compel  Massilia,  which  desired  to 
remain  neutral,  to  side  with  him ;  the  city  was  taken,  but 
treated  with  great  mildness.     In  the  meantime,  C.  Cuzio  had 
taken  possession  of  Sicily,  the  Pompeian  party  having  evacu- 
ated it,  but  in  an  attempt  also  to  conquer  Africa,  he  was  UDad. 
2.  While  yet  engaged  at  Massilia  Caesar  was  made  dic- 
tator;   as  such  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  in  order  not  to 
alarm  the  republicans  too  much,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  consul   for  b.  c.  48,  and   laid   down   the  dictator^ 
ship.     He  then  passed  several  measures  to  restore  order  and 
tranquillity  in  the  city  ;  he  extended  the  franchise  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  reduced  debts,  and  restored  eules  and  the  children  of 
those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla.     His  stay  at  Borne 
was  very  brief ;  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made,  he  crossed  the  Adriatic  from  Brundusium  in  pnr* 
suit  of  Pompey,  b.  c.  48.     Pompey  had  not  been  inactive, 
but  had  collected  troops,  ships,  and  supplies  from  all  parts  of 
the  East,  so  that  in  point  of  numbers  he  had  the  advantage  over 
Caesar.     The  latter  besieged  his  enemy  at  Dyrrhachium,  but 
with  so  little  success  that  he  almost  despaired ;  instead,  however, 
of  giving  way  to  this  feeling,  he  boldly  marched  from  the 
coast  towards  Thessaly,  where  every  inch  of  ground  had  to  be 
conquered.     Pompey's  former  confidence  now  returned,  and 
imagining  that  his  enemy  had  taken  to  flight,  he  followed 
him  with  all  speed,  hoping  to  annihilate  him  at  one  blow. 
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Caesar  pitxshed  his  camp  near  Pharsalns,  and  Pompey,  being 
urged  on  by  the  inexperienced  nobles,  fonght  the  decisiye 
battle  of  Pharsalus  on  the  9  th  of  August,  b.  c.  48.  His 
army  was  completely  defeated,  though  it  was  twice  as  nume- 
rous as  that  of  his  opponent,  and  the  camp,  filled  with  treasures 
and  luxuries  of  every  kind,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Pompey,  having  now  lost  all  hope,  fled  to  Lesbos, 
and  thence  to  Egypt,  where  he  had  reason  to  expect  a 
hospitable  reception  ;  but  young  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  favour  of  Caesar, 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered  even  before  he  reached  the  shore, 
and  his  body  was  left  unburied  on  the  beach. 

3.  A  few  days  after  this  tragic  end  of  Pompey,  Caesar 
arrived  with  a  small  force  in  Egypt,  and  the  sad  fate  of  his 
rival  is  said  to  have  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  The  author 
of  the  murder  did  not  receive  the  expected  reward,  and  being 
called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  young  king  and 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  by  their  father's  request  ought  to 
have  reigned  in  common,  Caesar  decided  in  favour  of  the 
beautiful  and  fascinating  Cleopatra.  This  decision  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  the  young  king  and  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria ;  for  a  time  he  was  exposed  to  very  great  danger,  as  he 
had  only  few  troops  with  him.  With  wonderful  skill  and 
adroitness  he  defended  himself  in  the  royal  palace  against  the 
infuriated  and  demoralised  populace,  and  when  the  palace 
was  set  on  fire,  he  escaped  by  swimming  to  a  ship  lying  at 
anchor.  But  when  his  reinforcements  arrived  he  compelled 
Alexandria  to  surrender,  and  as  the  young  king  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Nile  diuring  the  disturbances,  he  restored 
Cleopatra  to  the  throne,  and  spent  nine  months  with  her, 
during  which  time  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  everything 
in  the  luxuries  of  the  Alexandrian  court.  At  length  he 
received  information  that  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates, 
had  availed  himself  of  the  civil  war  among  the  Romans  for 
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the  purpose  of  extending  his  Idngdom,  and  tlimt  one  of  the 
Boman  legates  had  been  defeated  l^  him.  Aoooidiiigly,  in 
the  spring  of  b.  c.  47,  he  marohed  fhioiigh  Syria  into  PoDtUi 
and  defeated  the  Asiatics  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Zela.  lliis 
▼iotory  is  celebrated  on  acoonnt  of  the  laconic  deq^toh  whioh 
Caesar  sent  to  Borne  regarding  it,  *'  I  camCi  saw,  conqnered" 
{vem,  mdi^  met).  Phamaces  lost  all  his  conquests,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  murdered  hj  one  of  his  own  subjects. 

4.  Soon  after  this  he  was  informed  of  disturbanoea  aft 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  he  hastened  back.  He 
arrived  in  the  city  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  47.  After  the  batik 
of  Pharsalus,  theenthuaasmof  the  senate  and  people  at  Borne 
was  so  great  that  the  most  extraordinary  honours  and  powers 
were  conferred  upon  him,  which  in  reality  made  him  the  sole 
ruler  of  the  republic.  This  was  in  some  measure  the  result 
of  his  unexpected  mildness  towards  his  conquered  enemies. 
During  his  absence  in  the  East,  the  partizans  of  Fompey  had 
been  active  in  collecting  their  scattered  forces  in  Africa,  where 
they  were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia.  In  Bome 
quarrels  had  broken  out  between  his  own  friends  M.  Antony 
and  Dolabella,  a  profligate  young  man,  and  bloody  riots  had 
taken  place  in  consequence.  Caesar  being  anxious  to  bring 
the  war  against  the  Pompeians  to  a  close,  confined  himself 
at  Bome  to  conciliatory  measures,  rewarding  his  friends  by 
increasing  the  number  of  praetors,  quaestors,  aediles,  and  of 
the  members  of  the  priestly  colleges,  by  making  liberal  pro- 
mises to  the  soldiers,  and  stirring  up  their  military  ambition. 
When  all  these  matters  were  settled,  he  set  out  at  the  end  of 
B.  c.  47  for  Africa,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  bloody  battle 
of  Thapsus,  in  b.  c.  46,  decided  the  feite  of  the  Pompeian  party 
for  a  time ;  fifty  thousand  dead  covered  the  field  of  battle,  and 
many  of  the  survivors  made  away  with  themselves ;  among 
these  latter  were  Fompey's  own  father-in-law  Metellus  Scipio, 
the  Numidian  king  Juba,  whose  kingdom  became  a  Boman 
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province,  the  warlike  Petreius,  and  the  stem  Cato,  who  with 
stoic  calmness  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  Utica.  But  the 
two  sons  of  Pompey,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  escaped  to  Spain, 
where  somewhat  later  they  stirred  up  a  fresh  war. 

5.  Caesar  was  now  the  sole  master  of  the  Boman  world, 
and  on  his  return  to  Borne  silenced  all  fears  and  appre- 
hensions by  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  and  assuring  the 
senate  and  people  that  his  great  object  was  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order.  He  celebrated  at  once  four  triumphs,  care- 
fully avoiding  hurting  any  one's  feelings,  and  amused  both 
soldiers  and  citizens  with  every  kind  of  public  amusements. 
During  his  stay  at  Bome,  b.  c.  46,  Caesar,  in  his  capacity  of 
pontifex  maximns,  introduced  his  celebrated  reform  of  the 
calendar,  which,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, had  fallen  into  such  disorder,  that  it  was  three  months 
in  advance  of  the  real  time.  Caesar  remedied  the  actual 
evil,  and  made  regulations  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  which 
were  observed  until,  in  1.  d.  1582,  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
introduced  another  reform.  While  Caesar  was  thus  peace- 
fully and  usefully  employed  at  Bome,  he  was  informed  that 
the  sons  of  Pompey  had  collected  a  fresh  army  in  Spain,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  that  country  was  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  Towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  46,  he  set  oat 
for  Spain,  to  face  his  enemies  in  their  last  and  desperate 
struggle.  His  difficulties  were  very  great,  and  it  was  only 
hb  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance  that  enabled  him  to 
overcome  them.  The  fearful  battle  of  Munda,  in  the  spring 
of  B.C.  45,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Pompeian  party  for  ever. 
Cneius,  one  of  the  two  brothers,  was  killed  after  the  fight 
while  attempting  to  make  his  escape ;  but  Sextus  was  more 
fortunate,  and  for  some  years  after  this  led  the  life  of  a 
robber  and  pirate  chief. 

6.  On  his  return  to  Bome  Caesar  celebrated  a  triumph  over 
the  Pompeians,  and  was  received  by  the  senate  with  the  must 
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akgect  flattery  and  ienrilitj.  Diitiiiotiaiis  of  ovviy  kind 
literally  showered  upon  him ;  he  ww  oaDed  **  Mb&r  of  Bh 
country ; "  the  month  of  QointiliB,  in  whidk  he  mm  ban, 
was  called  after  him  Jnttiu  (July) ;  Ihe  powers  whidi  he  had 
gradually  recelTcd  were  conferred  on  him  for  life ;  he  reoeiTed 
the  permanent  title  of  imperator,  the  consolship  for  the  nest 
ten  years,  and  the  offices  of  dictator  and  praefectoa  moromibr 
life.  These  and  many  other  powers  and  distinctions  ▼iitih' 
ally  made  Caesar  the  acknowledged  roler  of  the  Boma&  wodd, 
and  nothing  but  the  outward  signs  of  absolute  sovereignty  irara 
wanting.  But  however  much  he  endeavoored,  by  obesrr- 
ing  the  ancient  forms,  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  repubUcanBy  and 
however  much  he  tried  to  pacify  the  wealthy  and  noble  hj 
increasing  the  number  of  senators,  and  to  satisfy  the  soldiers 
by  the  distribution  of  lands — ^however  much  be  did  to  improYe 
the  laws  and  their  administration,  to  raise  commerce  and 
agriculture,  to  embellish  the  city  with  temples  and  theatres, 
and  to  benefit  Italy  by  making  roads,  canals,  and  har- 
bours, be  could  not  make  the  people  forget  that  they  had 
been  free ;  it  was  evident  to  them  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  substance  of  sovereign  power,  but  also  aimed  at  the 
outward  marks  and  distinctions  of  a  monarch.  There  still 
existed  many  deluded  enthusiasts  who  imagined  that  it  was 
possible  to  maintain  the  republic,  and  that,  by  preserving 
the  ancient  forms,  the  spirit  of  freedom  might  be  revived. 
Besides  these  there  were  many,  also,  who,  although  they  had 
received  from  Caesar  posts  of  honour  and  distinction,  yet 
thought  themselves  slighted  and  neglected,  and  secretly  plot- 
ted against  him.  The  increasing  pride  of  the  dictator,  and 
his  too  obvious  desire  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  at  length 
induced  the  republicans  to  make  common  cause  with  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  life  in 
the  beginning  of  b.o.  44 ;  it  was  headed  by  M.  Junius  Bru- 
toa,  a  genuine  though  deluded  republican,  and  C.  Gassins, 
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who  bore  a  personal  grudge  against  Caesar.  Both  had  been 
partizans  of  Pompey,  but  had  nevertheless  been  raised  by 
Caesar  to  the  praetorship,  and  had  been  treated  by  him  with 
kindness  and  confidence ;  but  all  considerations  of  a  private 
nature  were  set  aside  under  the  specious  pretext  that  the 
liberty  of  their  country  had  higher  claims  upon  them.  The 
plan  for  the  murder  of  Caesar  was  formed  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  secrecy.  On  the  ides  (the  15th)  of  March  b.c.  44, 
Caesar  convened  a  meeting  of  the  senate  in  the  curia  of  Pom- 
l)ey,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  title  of  king  out  of  Italy, 
to  enable  him,  under  this  designation,  to  undertake  a  war 
against  the  Parthians.  That  day  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
conspirators  for  carrying  out  their  design.  He  was  attacked 
at  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  and  sank  overwhelmed  by  the 
daggers  of  his  assailants.  At  first  he  made  an  attempt  to 
defend  himself,  but  perceiving  Brutus  among  his  murderers, 
he  exclaimed,  "You,  too,  Brutus?"  \iTapped  himself  up  in 
his  toga,  and  sank  at  the^  base  of  Pompey's  statue.  Thus 
fell  the  only  man  that  was  then  both  able  and  willing  to  save 
Borne  from  internal  war  and  bloodshed,  and  whose  reign 
might  have  become  the  beginning  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
era  in  Boman  history.  But  the  cup  of  suffering  for  Borne 
was  not  yet  full. 

7.  The  conspirators  soon  found  to  their  own  cost,  that  it 
is  more  easy  to  destroy  than  to  build  up ;  of  the  latter,  they 
had  in  fact  scarcely  thought,  and  were  not  a  little  alarmed 
by  the  discovery,  that  the  slight  enthusiasm  produced  by  the 
murder  gave  way  to  hatred  and  detestation,  when  the  crafty 
M.  Antony  in  his  funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  set 
forth  his  great  merits  and  his  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
mentioned  the  liberal  bequests  and  donations  which  he  had 
made  in  his  will  to  the  people.  The  multitude  became  in- 
furiated|  and  the  murderers  were  obliged  to  take  to  flight. 
Decimus  Brutus  went  to  hiB  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
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M.  Brutus  and  Caasius  proceeded  to  the  East,  where  ptoTinoes 
had  previously  been  assigned  to  them.     After  they  had  gone, 
Antony  caused  Cisalpine  Oaul  to  be  transferred  to  liiw»ift#tf, 
and  proceeded  at  once  with  an  army  to  Mutina  to  expel  D. 
Brutus,  who  had  taken  up  his  position  in  that  city.     The 
senate,  being  in  the  meantime  stirred  up  by  Cicero,  invested  G. 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  GaeaaTi 
who  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  come  over  from 
Apollonia,  with  the  powers  of  a  praetor ;  and  as  many  of  the 
veterans  of  Antony  joined  the  young  avenger  of  CaeaaTi 
Octavianus  was  sent  along  with  the  consuls  of  b.  g.  43^  A* 
Hirtius  and  Vibius  Fansa,  to  the  north  of  Italy  to  prevent 
Antony,  who  bad  in  the  meantime  been  declared  a  public 
enemy,  from  gaining  his  object.     Antony,  being  defeated  in 
this  war  by  the  armies  of  his  opponents,  fled  across  the  Alps 
into  Gaul,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  the  governor 
Lepidus.     As  the  two  consuls  had  been  killed  in  the  war, 
and  the  senate  conferred  the  command  of  its  armies  on  D. 
Brutus,  Octavianus,  exasperated  at  the  slight,  compelled  the 
senate  to  allow  him  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship  in  spite 
of  his  youth.     A  law  wag  passed,  declaring  all  the  murdereiB 
of  Caesar  outlaws,  and  Octavianus  then  marched  with  his 
army   to  the  north.      D.   Brutus  took  to  flight,   and   was 
murdered  at  Aquileia,  while  I^epidus  and  Antony,  against 
whom  the  decree  of  outlawry  was  repealed,  returned  to  Italy. 
8.  A  conference  then  took  place   between    Octavianus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bononia,  at 
which  the  three  assumed  the  title  of  triumvirs  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  republic  {triumviri  reipublicae  consUhiendae)^ 
and  distributed  the  provinces  among  themselves.    Octavianus 
received  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Lepidus 
Spain,  and  Antony  and  Lepidus  undertook  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  £ast.    The  triumvirs  then, 
to  rid  themselves  of  all  their  enemies  and  opponents,  adopted 
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the  plan  of  Sulla,  and  drew  up  a  proscription  list,  in  which 
each  entered  the  names  of  those  specially  obnoxious  to  himself. 
This  proscription,  ostensibly  directed  against  their  political 
opponents,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  legalised  wholesale  murder 
of  wealthy  persons,  whose  property  was  in  many  instances 
the  sole  reason  why  their  names  appeared  among  the  pro- 
scribed. The  triumvirs  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  compelled  the  people  to  sanction  their  arrangements, 
and  then  let  loose  the  soldiery  upon  the  devoted  victims. 
The  most  illustrious  and  patriotic  men  fell  under  the  strokes 
of  the  rapacious  and  reckless  soldiers ;  all  the  ties  of  blood 
and  of  friendship  were  rent  asunder,  nothing  was  sacred, 
and  murder  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senators  were  massacred,  and  those  who 
could  make  their  escape  fled  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  or  to 
Sextus  Pompeius,  who  had  returned  from  Spain  and  made 
himself  master  of  Sicily.  The  great  orator  Cicero,  who  had 
looked  upon  Octavianus  as  the  champion  of  the  republic  and 
supported  him  on  all  occasions,  was  one  of  the  many  victims 
who  fell  during  this  time :  he  was  murdered  on  the  7th  of 
December  b.  c.  43,  and  Antony's  wife  Fulvia  feasted  her  eyes 
on  the  dead  features  when  his  head  was  brought  to  her. 

9.  When  the  triumvirs  had  sufficiently  punished  Italy  by 
murder,  confiscation,  and  extortion,  Octavianus  and  Antony 
sailed  over  to  Greece  to  make  war  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius. Shortly  after  quitting  Italy,  Brutus  had  gone  to  his 
province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  was  recognised  as  the  rightful 
governor,  and  where  in  a  short  time  he  was  amply  provided 
with  everything  necessary  to  carry  on  a  war  against  his 
enemies.  Cassius  had  in  the  meantime  displayed  great  vigour 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  the  two  republican  chiefs  were  in 
point  of  fact  masters  of  all  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Sardes  they  agreed  to  operate 
together  against  their  oommon  enemies.     But  while  they  were 
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prepftring  themselves,  OotavianuB  and  Antonj  had  tixmdj 
made  themselves  masters  of  Oreeoe,  and  taken  up  their  quartan 
at  Amphipolis.  The  republicans  pitched  their  camp  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  Philippi,  and  in  the  first  battle  Cassias  waa 
obliged  to  retreat  before  Antony,  while  Bmtus  soooeaded  in 
repelling  the  legions  of  Octavianns,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
ill  on  the  occadon.  Socm  after,  Cassias,  deceived  by  eironeons 
in^nnatlon,  threw  himself  on  his  0¥m  sword,  and  when, 
twenty  days  after  the  first  battle,  the  trinmvirs  renewed  the 
contest  with  fresh  vigour,  Brutos  was' also  defeated,  and  made 
away  with  him8el£  Many  other  repnblicans  fi>llowed  his 
example ;  but  most  of  the  soldiers  surrendered  to  the  trium- 
virs, while  others  fled  to  Best  Pompeius  in  SicOy.  The 
battles  of  Philippi,  which  were  fought  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c. 
42,  were  the  death-blow  of  the  republic,  and  Brutus  and 
Cassius  have  often  been  called  ^'  the  last  of  the  Bomans." 

10.  The  conquerors  now  again  divided  the  empire  among 
themselves ;  Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Antony  the  eastern 
provinces,  while  Octavianus  returned  to  Italy  to  satisfy  his 
greedy  and  rapacious  soldiers  by  the  distribution  of  lands  and 
the  establishment  of  military  colonies.  Antony,  intoxicated 
by  the  incense  of  the  Greeks  and  the  luxuries  of  Asia,  began 
a  senseless  and  voluptuous  career  in  the  East.  The  soms 
he  extorted  in  Asia  were  lavished  upon  the  coquettish  and 
dissolute  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  His  wife  Fulvia,  who 
loved  him  with  all  the  passion  of  her  passionate  nature,  scrupled 
at  nothing  which  seemed  to  her  likely  to  effect  his  return  and 
secure  to  him  the  possession  of  the  western  world.  The 
misery  and  wretchedness  into  which  thousands  of  Italians 
were  thrown  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  military 
colonies,  afforded  a  fair  pretext  for  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius, 
her  husband's  brother,  to  come  forward  as  the  protectors  of  the 
suffering  and  oppressed.  L.  Antonius  was  consul  in  b.  c.  41, 
and  proclaiming  himself  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  distrosoed, 
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he,  with  Fulvia  and  others,  established  themseWes  at  Perusia  in 
Etraria,  where  large  numbers  of  malcontents  gathered  around 
them.  Towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  41,  Octavianus  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  rebels  with  three  armies ;  and  when  at  length 
the  besieged  began  to  suffer  from  famine  and  found  it  impos- 
sible to  escape,  L.  Antonius  capitulated,  and  Fulvia  was  set 
free  on  condition  of  her  quitting  Italy ;  but  all  the  senators 
of  Pemsia  were  put  to  death,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred 
of  its  most  illustrious  citizens  were  sacrificed  on  the  15th  of 
March  b.  c.  40  at  the  altar  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  ancient 
town  of  Perusia  itself  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 
Fulvia  went  to  Greece,  where  she  met  Antony,  but  soon 
after  died  at  Sicyon. 

11.  The  war  of  Perusia  nearly  produced  a  stmg^le 
between  Antony  and  Octavianus,  for  the  former  actually 
advanced  with  his  fleet  to  Brundusium  and  prevailed  on  Sext. 
Pompeius  to  co-operate  with  him ;  but  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about,  and  Sext.  Pompeius,  betrayed  by  Antony,  was 
declared  the  common  enemy  of  the  triumvirs.  Pompeius 
now  continued  his  former  piratical  practices,  infesting  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  preventing  supplies  of  grain  from  being 
imported  from  abroad,  in  consequence  of  which  Bome  was 
often  suffering  from  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  people  there- 
fore complained  loudly,  demanding  of  the  triumvirs  to  come 
to  some  understanding  with  him.  A  peace  accordingly 
was  concluded  at  Misenum  in  B.C.  39,  in  which  Pompeius 
obtained  proconsular  power  over  Sicily  and  several  other 
provinces.  Antony,  who  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Brundusium 
had  been  at  Home,  now  married  the  noble  Octavia,  sister  of 
Octavianus,  and  then  went  to  Greece,  where  for  a  time  he 
lived  as  a  private  person.  Pompeius,  who  felt  himself  wronged 
by  Antony,  did  not  altogether  abstain  from  piracy,  and  this 
afforded  Octavianus  a  welcome  pretext  for  undertaking  a  war 
against  him.     It  was  commenced  in  b.  c.  38,.  and  at  first  the 
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triumvir  was  not  very  successful ;  but  iu  b.  c.  36  he  appointed 
his  friend  Agrippa  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  fleet.  The 
island  was  then  surrounded,  but  although  Agrippa  was  sap- 
ported  by  the  fleets  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  no  decisive 
impression  was  made  until  the  great  battle  of  Mylae,  in  which 
Pompeius  was  completely  defeated.  His  land  army  sur- 
rendered, and  he  himself  escaped  with  a  few  ships  to  Asia, 
where  soon  after  he  was  murdered.  Lepidus  now  claimed 
Sicily  for  himself,  but  as  he  was  not  a  man  of  much  influence 
or  spirit,  Octavianus  miceremoniously  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  join  him,  and  Lepidus  was  sent  to  Home,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  empty  honour  of  chief  pontiff  until  his  death  in  b.  c.  12. 

1 2.  Even  before  the  treaty  of  Brundusium,  in  b.  c.  40,  a  war 
had  broken  out  with  the  Parthians,  who  had  made  inroads  into 
Syria.  At  first  the  war  against  them  was  conducted  success- 
fully by  Antony's  lieutenants ;  in  b.  c.  37,  Octavia  returned 
to  Italy,  and  Antony  hastened  to  Syria  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand against  the  Parthians  in  person.  He  had  a  large  army, 
and  was  allied  with  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia.  But 
his  plans  were  ill  laid,  and  the  Parthian  king  Phraates, 
attacking  him  in  Media,  nearly  anniliilated  his  legions,  and 
obtained  possession  of  all  his  ammunition  and  provisions. 
Antony  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Crassus.  Ai*ter 
having  brought  this  disgrace  upon  himself  and  the  Roman 
arms,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  forgot  himself 
and  everything  else  in  the  sensual  pleasures  of  the  court. 
He  gave  to  Cleopatra  Coele-Syria,  Judaea  and  Cyprus,  to  which 
in  B.C.  34  he  added  Armenia,  whose  king  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  even  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  celebrate  a  triumph  at 
Alexandria,  and  soon  after  divorced  the  noble  Octavia,  who 
had  acted  with  the  greatest  forbearance  towards  him,  and  had 
often  prevented  a  rupture  between  her  brother  and  her  hus- 
band. Octavianus  and  his  sister  were  now  in  the  position  of 
the  injured  party,  and  all  became  ashamed  of  Antony's  con- 
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duct  in  the  East.  At  last,  in  b.  c.  32,  war  was  declared  against 
the  queen  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus,  under  the  able  command  of  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  while  Octavianus  him- 
self with  his  legions  landed  in  Epirus. 

13.  Antony,  accompanied  by  Cleopatra,  sailed  leisurely  to 
Corcyra,  where  his  forces  were  assembled.  On  the  2d  of 
September  b.  c.  31  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Actium  in  Acamania  took  place :  its  issue  was 
at  first  doubtful,  but  Cleopatra  soon  losing  courage  took 
to  flight ;  Antony  followed  her,  and  both  together  returned 
to  Alexandria,  leaving  their  fleet  and  army  to  their  fate. 
The  fleet  was  soon  destroyed  by  Agrippa,  and  when  the  land 
forces  found  that  their  commander  had  abandoned  them,  they 
surrendered  to  Octavianus.  The  town  of  Nicopolis  opposite 
Actium  was  afterwards  built  to  commemorate  this  victory, 
and  the  moderation  displayed  by  Octavianus  towards  the 
vanquished  excited  general  admiration.  Soon  after  his  victory 
Octavianus  followed  his  conquered  enemies  to  Alexandria. 
Cleopatra  made  an  attempt  to  see  whether  she  could  not 
charm  her  conqueror  as  she  had  charmed  Caesar  and  Antony; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Antony  being  prematurely  informed 
of  the  death  of  his  mistress,  threw  himself  upon  his  sword, 
b.  c.  30,  and  Cleopatra  soon  after  made  away  with  herself 
by  putting  a  viper  to  her  breast,  that  she  might  not  be  oom- 
pelled  to  adorn  as  a  captive  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror. 
Egypt,  where  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies  was  now  extinct,  was 
made  a  Roman  province.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  29  Octavianus 
returned  to  Bome,  where  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  as  a 
sign  that  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  empire,  of  which 
Octavianus  was  now  the  sole  master. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE  REIUN  OF  AUGUSTUS. 


1.  If  we  consider  the  state  of  political  and  social  monlity 
of  the  Bomans  at  the  time,  and  the  fearful  convnlaions  throngii 
which  they  had  passed  ever  since  the  days  of  Sulla,  it  most 
be  owned  that  it  was  a  real  blessing  for  the  empire  to  have 
fallen  at  length  under  the  sway  of  one  who,  though  neith^ 
so  great  nor  so  noble-minded  as  Caesar,  yet  had  the  desire 
to  restore  order,  peace,  and  prosperity  to  his  country.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans,  and 
many  even  of  those  who  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
republic,  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  republic  was 
irrecoverably  gone,  and  that  its  restoration  was  not  even 
desirable.  Octavianus,  however,  was  very  careful  in  pre- 
serving the  ancient  republican  forms,  such  as  the  meetings  of 
the  comitia  and  of  the  senate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
avoided  with  equal  care  such  titles  as  "  king,"  which  had 
always  been  detested  by  the  Romans,  and  *'  dictator,"  which 
had  been  abolished  for  ever  after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  As 
far  as  outward  appearance  was  concerned,  Octavianus,  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  him, 
was  no  more  than  a  republican  magistrate.  The  Roman 
populace  had  come  to  regard  republican  freedom  with  indif- 
ference, and  were  satisfied  if  plentifully  j)rovided  with  bread 
and  amusements  [panis  et  circenses). 

2.  On  the  return  of  Octavianus  from  the  East,  b.  c.  29, 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  adulation  and  servility  of  both 
the  senate  and  people.  Two  years  later  he  received  the 
novel  title  of  "  Augustus,"  that  is,  "  the  Venerable,"  which 
was  afterwards  assumed  by  all  the  Roman  emperors.     To  it 
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was  added  tlie  title  of  "  Imperator,"  or  emperor,  for  ten  years, 
hj  virtue  of  which  he  had  the  supreme  command  over  all  the 
armies,  and  which  was  subsequently  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  In  b.  c.  23  he  was  invested  with  the  tribunician 
power  for  life,  whereby  his  person  became  sacred  and  invio- 
lable ;  at  the  same  time  he  obtained  the  tribunician  veto,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  convene  the  senate  whenever  he  pleased.  In 
like  manner  he  acquired  the  office  of  censor,  and  proconsular 
power  in  all  the  provinces.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  be 
thus  concentrated  in  his  own  person  all  the  powers  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  several  republican  magistrates ;  but 
the  consulship  and  the  other  magistracies  were  nominally  left  to 
others,  and  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  high  honours  down 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  In  his  capacity  of  censor 
Augustus  directed  his  attention  first  to  the  purification  of  the 
senate  by  excluding  unworthy  members,  and  reducing  its 
number  to  six  hundred.  The  senate  gradually  became  a  sort  of 
state  council  and  supreme  court  of  justice  for  all  cases  in  which 
the  majesty  of  the  emperor  was  violated.  Augustus  had  no 
ministers  of  state  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  he  was  assisted 
and  supported  by  a  numl)er  of  able  friends,  such  as  Agrippa, 
Maecenas,  Valerius  Messalla,  and  Asinius  PoUio. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  internal  administration,  Augustas  be- 
stowed particular  care  upon  the  safety  of  life  and  property  in 
the  city  of  Bome,  which  had  before  been  little  better  than  a  den 
of  robbers.  With  this  view  he  divided  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
into  fourteen  regions,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  into  a  number 
of  districts  or  provinces.  For  himself  he  established  a  nume- 
rous body-guard  of  ten  praetorian  cohorts;  three  of  which 
were  stationed  in  the  city,  and  the  rest  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were  all  collected 
in  a  fortified  camp  near  Home,  called  the  centra  praetoria. 
Augustus  also  made  several  useful  and  necessary  regulations 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  the  number  of 
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pose  of  subduing  the  Astures  and  Gantabri,  and  making  the 
Atlantic  the  boundary  of  the  empire  in  the  west.  For  three 
years  he  carried  on  war  against  them,  and  when  at  length,  in 
D.  c.  24,  those  brave  tribes  submitted,  and  gave  hostages, 
he  returned  to  Rome ;  but  soon  after  the  Cantabri  again 
revolted,  and  were  finally  subdued  by  Agrippa,  in  b.  c. 
19.  About  the  same  time  ^lius  Gallus,  the  first  governor 
of  Egypt,  made  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Arabia; 
but  in  Africa  the  frontier  was  secured  by  victories  over 
the  Ethiopians  and  Garam antes.  In  b.  c.  20  the  Parthians, 
who  had  until  then  been  the  most  formidable  cnemicH 
of  Rome  in  the  East,  thought  it  advisable  to  return  to 
Augustus  the  standards  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands 
during  the  wars  of  Crassus  and  Antony.  This  event 
filled  every  Roman  with  joy.  The  existence  of  numerous 
independent  tribes  in  the  Raetian  and  Graian  Alps,  and  in 
Vindelicia  and  Noricum,  was  thought  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  safety  and  peace  of  Italy ;  war  accordingly  was  waged 
against  them  in  b.  c.  25,  and  was  continued  for  many  years, 
until  the  Alpine  tribes  were  completely  subdued  in  b.  c.  13. 
But  the  war  against  them  stirred  up  commotions  in  Gaul  and 
in  the  south  of  Germany.  Some  German  tribes  even  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  invaded  Gaul,  an  event  which  created  so  much 
alarm  at  Rome,  that  Augustus  himself,  in  b.  g.  16,  went  to 
Gaul  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  eastern  frontier.  But 
afler  an  absence  of  three  years,  he  returned,  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  on  the  Rhine  to  his  step-son  Drusus,  who 
with  his  brother  Tiberius  had  till  then  been  conducting  the 
war  against  the  Alpine  tribes. 

6.  The  appointment  of  Drusus  marks  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  dangerous  wars  with  the  Germans  on  the  east 
of  the  Rhine,  the  object  of  which  was  not  so  much  to  gain  a 
permanent  footing  in  Germany  as  to  crush  that  nation,  which 

was  thought  to  be  a  most  dangerous  neighbour  of  Gaul. 
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Germany  itself  was  for  the  most  part  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
country,  covered  with  immense  forests  and  marsihes,  and  hold- 
ing out  little  or  no  temptation  to  a  conqueror.  The  Bouthem 
parts  about  the  Danube,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  IClunei  were 
inhabited  by  Celtic  nations ;  the  rest,  with  the  exception  ci 
some  portions  in  the  north-east,  was  inhabited  by  a  vast 
number  of  German  tribes,  which  led  a  free  and  roving  lile, 
and  were  unable  to  bear  the  yoke  of  foreign  rulers.  But  their 
great  misfortune  then,  as  ever  after,  was  their  inoeiBant 
quarrels  and  wars  with  one  another,  which  greatly  fiudli- 
tated  the  work  of  conquest.  Drusus,  when  he  undertook  the 
command  in  b.  c.  12,  at  once  resolved  to  conquer  the  part  of 
Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  From  Mayence 
he  made  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Sigambii, 
Usipetes,  Bructeri,  Chatti,  and  others,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fortress  of  Aliso  near  the  sources  of  the  Ldppe,  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  conquests.  In  b.  c.  9  he  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Elbe ;  but  want  of  provisions  obliged  him  to 
return  ;  on  his  journey  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  thirty 
days  later  in  consequence  of  the  injury  he  received. 

7.  His  brother  Tiberius,  who  until  then  had  been  conduct- 
ing a  war  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  his  forces,  and  in  r.  c.  8  crossed  the  Rhine  to  complete  what 
his  brother  had  commenced.  For  two  years  he  continued  the 
war  with  great  skill  and  valour,  though  not  always  with  that 
honesty  which  becomes  a  great  general ;  but  he  was  unable 
completely  to  subdue  the  west  of  Germany.  In  b.  c.  6  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  succeeded  by  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  a  bold  but  at  the  same  time  a  prudent  man,  who 
endeavoured  to  push  his  conquests  even  beyond  the  Elbe. 
After  various  undertakings,  none  of  which  was  crowned  with 
permanent  success,  Tiberius,  in  a.  d.  4,  resumed  the  command 
of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  and  by  victories  on  the  field 
of  battle,  as  well  as  by  prudent  negotiations,  succeeded  in 
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Sttbdaing  tke  country  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Weser, 
which  in  a.  d.  5  was  constituted  as  a  Boman  province. 
Peace  being  thus  restored  in  that  part  of  Qtsnnany,  he  medi* 
tated  a  war  against  Maroboduus,  a  powerful  king  of  the  Mar- 
comanni,  in  the  south-east  of  Germany;  but  the  tidings  of 
a  great  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Fannonia  and 
Dalmatia,  obliged  him  to  conclude  peace  with  the  king  and 
direct  bis  forces  against  the  rebels.  This  war  lasted  for  two 
years,  and  obliged  the  Bomans,  who  were  at  first  unsuccessful, 
to  make  the  greatest  efforts.  At  length  in  a.  d.  9  the  &11  of 
the  fortress  of  Anderion  decided  the  fate  of  the  insurgents,  who 
now  again  submitted  to  Bome ;  but  their  country,  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  had  been  fearfully  ravaged 
during  the  war. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of  Bomanising  western  Ger- 
many was  commencing :  many  Germans  served  in  the  Boman 
armies,  and  young  nobles  delighted  in  the  distinctions  with 
which  they  were  honoured  by  their  conquerors ;  but  the  ava- 
rioe  and  rapacity  of  the  Boman  governor  Quintilius  Varus, 
combined  with  his  haughty  and  insolent  manners,  roused  the 
aversion  and  hatred  of  the  barbarians.  A  conspiracy  accord- 
ingly was  formed  agninst  him  by  Arminius,  a  young  Cheruscan 
chief,  who  had  served  among  the  Bomans,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  Cheruscans 
were  joined  by  several  other  tribes.  Segestes,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Arminius,  who  bore  him  a  grudge,  informed  Varus 
of  the  dangerous  plot ;  but  in  vain :  in  A.  D.  9,  the  Boman 
governor  set  out  against  some  rebels  whose  only  object  was 
to  draw  him  into  a  snare.  He  marched  heedlessly  with  three 
legions,  many  auxiliaries,  and  a  quantity  of  baggage,  through 
the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  and  in  a  battle  during  three  very 
stormy  days,  he  suffered  so  complete  a  defeat  that  the  ground 
far  and  wide  was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Bomans ; 
all  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  were  made 
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ikTes ;  the  Soman  Btondaidt  were  UMt,  and  Vara^  in  dapdbi; 
pat  an  end  to  his  own  lift.  The  GanBana  had  been  joam^ 
manded  by  AnniniuB,  who  waa  looked  npon  in  after  tbMa 
aa  the  great  deliyerer  of  hia  oonntry  from  the  joike  cf  •  Ae 
Bomane.  AngoBtos,  on  receiving  intelligenee  of  thia  diaaalai^ 
ia  eaid  to  have  been  seiied  with  rage  and  deqiair.  Aa  die 
fbrtrese  of  Aliso  had  been  taken  and  deatiojed  by  the  bncba^ 
riana,  the  Bomane  foond  it  impoarible  to  maintain  themadveB 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bhine^  and  heneefixrth  *¥w*^im)iI 
themselves  to  protecting  the  left  bank  and  compelling  the 
Germans  to  keep  to  their  own  side  of  the  river. 

9.  In  this  manner  the  reign  of  Angnstoa  came  to  itaolaaa. 
The  most  eventfiil  occnrrence  which  marka  it  ia  the  birfli  of 
onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  Bethlehem  in  Jndaea.  Hia  bbth  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  date  of  the  present 
year  marks  the  number  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  his 
birth ;  but  more  accurate  chronological  calculations  have 
shown  that  the  birth  of  Christ  must  be  dated  four  or  five 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.  The  age 
of  Augustus,  or,  more  correctly,  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Sulla  to  that  of  Augustus,  must  be  regarded  as  the  golden 
age  of  Boman  literature.  The  Latin  language  had  then 
reached  its  highest  development,  and  the  greatest  poets, 
orators,  and  historians  that  Borne  produced  belong  to  that 
memorable  period,  the  study  of  which  is  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest also,  because  in  it  was  first  formed  and  consolidated  that 
system  of  government  and  administration  which  has  in  a  great 
measure  determined  the  character  of  our  modem  civilisation. 

10.  The  happiness  of  Augustus  was  greatly  disturbed 
during  his  later  years  by  domestic  misfortunes  and  afflictions. 
His  promising  grandsons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  sons 
of  his  daughter  Julia  by  his  friend  Agrippa,  died  prematurely 
in  their  youth,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  their  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  ambitious  wife  Livia,  who  waa  anxious  to 
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secure  the  snccession  to  Tiberins,  her  own  son  by  her  former 
husband.  Augustus'  daughter  Julia,  herself^  a  talented  but 
licentious  woman,  caused  her  father  so  much  grief  by  her 
dissolute  life,  that  in  the  end  he  found  it  necessary  to  banish 
her.  A  posthumous  son  of  Agrippa  by  the  same  Julia, 
Agrippa  Postumus,  died  by  the  hand  of  a  hired  assassin  in  a 
distant  island,  to  which  he  had  been  banished  in  order  that 
he  might  not  pat  forward  any  claims  against  Tiberius.  This 
murder  was  perpetrated  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Augustus,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  August  a.  d.  14,  at 
Nola  in  Campania,  whither  he  had  gone  to  restore  his  enfeebled 
health.  He  was  succeeded  without  any  difficulty  by  Tiberius, 
his  step-son,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  cunning  contrivances 
of  his  mother  Livia.  The  imperial  dignity  remained  in  the 
same  family  until  Nero,  who  was  the  last  of  the  line,  for  after 
his  time  the  imperial  throne  was  generally  filled  by  the  choice 
of  the  soldiery. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OP  AUGUSTUS  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  NERO. 

1.  In  his  earlier  days  Tiberius  had  acquired  great  renown 
for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  various  wars 
in  the  East,  in  Pannonia  and  on  the  Rhine ;  but  his  temper  had 
been  soured,  and  after  his  accession  he  seemed  to  have  become 
quite  a  different  man.  He  was  a  great  proficient  in  dissimu- 
lation, and  at  first  succeeded  for  a  time  in  concealing  the 
viciousness  of  his  character  and  disposition;  but  after  the 
year  a.  d.  20,  when  his  friend  JElius  Seianus  gained  para- 
mount influence  over  him,  the  despot  committed  a  series  of 
most  revolting  atrocities.    It  was  on  the  advice  of  Seianus  that 
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in  A.D.  28  the  praetoriui  cohorts  reoeiTad  their  ■titkMMiy 
camp  near  Rome,  whereby  the  govennnent  mm  at  onoedia^gad 
into  a  military  de^tiBm,  for  those  pnetoriansbeoameliiaefv 
ready  took  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  oonrse  of  time  naoiped  the 
power  of  electing  and  deposing-  emperon  at  their  pleasan. 
Augustas  had  sllowed  the  people  to  sssemUe  in  their  oomhiai 
and  even  to  pass  laws  in  the  ancient  fbimi  hot  Ttberfos 
abolished  this  last  shadow  of  republican  fieedom,  and 
ferred  the  functions  of  the  assembled  people  to  the 
which  degraded  itself  by  its  servile  flattery,  and  readineH  to 
do  or  sanction  deeds  which  the  despot  himself  dunok  fioat 
attempting.  The  trial  of  cases  of  high  treaeoii  against  the 
person  of  the  emperor  became  one  of  the  duties  of  the  eenste, 
which  was  thus  obliged  to  inflict  punishment  on  persona  wbon 
Tiberius  himself  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  condemn. 
Every  one  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason  who  either  by 
speech,  deed,  or  writing,  should  offend  the  emperor.  This 
measure  called  into  existence  a  host  of  well-paid  crafty  spies 
and  informers,  who  crushed  and  stifled  every  honest  expres* 
sion  of  opinion,  and  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  freedom 
and  independence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  increased 
the  tyrant's  fears  and  cruelty.  Seianus,  whose  character 
very  much  resembled  that  of  his  master,  had  the  executive 
in  his  own  hands,  while  Tiberius  abandoned  himself  to  the 
basest  sensual  lusts;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  indulge 
them  more  freely  and  unrestrainedly,  he  withdrew  in  ▲.  d.  26 
from  Rome,  and  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  the  island  of 
Gapreae,  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  There  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  grossest  sensuality,  and  took  a  delight  in  torturing  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  his  lust.  This  period  of  his  absenoe 
from  Rome  was  the  most  frightful  of  his  frightful  reign,  for 
Seianus  now  ruled  without  restraint,  endeavouring  to  ex- 
terminate the  family  of  his  sovereign,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  succession  to  himself.     He  had  already  despatched  by 
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poison  Drusns,  the  only  son  of  Tiberius.  This  had  happened 
in  A.  D.  23 ;  six  years  later  several  other  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  among  them  Agrippina  and  her  three 
sons,  were  got  rid  of  by  being  sent  into  exile,  and  were  after- 
wards killed  by  starvation  or  otherwise  ;  Caius  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Caligula),  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Agrippina  and 
Germanicus,  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  At  length, 
when  all  obstacles  were  removed,  Seianus  sued  for  the  hand 
of  ^the  widow  of  Drusus,  whom  he  himself  had  poisoned. 
When,  notwithstanding  his  great  precaution,  this  was  reported 
to  Tibeiius,  the  emperor  addressed  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in 
which  he  accused  his  minister  of  high  treason,  and  demanded 
his  execution.  The  order  was  immediately  and  joyfully 
obeyed,  a.  d.  31,  and  Tiberius  now  took  vengeance  on  all  the 
friends  and  relations  of  Seianus.  Macro,  the  successor  of 
Seianus,  was  scarcely  better  than  his  predecessor ;  and  Tiberius, 
by  his  experience  of  the  past,  became  still  more  distrustful 
and  cruel  than  before.  His  debauches  had  destroyed  his 
health,  and  he  appears  to  have  felt  his  end  approaching.  But 
carefully  concealing  his  condition,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
Rome.  In  the  meantime  Macro,  in  conjunction  with  Caius  (Ca* 
ligula),  had  formed  the  design  of  getting  rid  of  the  aged  tyrant. 
At  a  villa  near  Misennm,  Tiberius  fell  into  a  deathlike  state 
of  lethargy,  which  induced  some  persons  of  his  suite  to  pro- 
claim Caligula,  who  happened  to  bo  with  his  uncle,  as  his 
successor.  But  Tiberius  recovered,  and  as  both  Macro  and 
Caligula  had  reason  to  fear  his  vengeance,  they  caused  him  to 
be  suffocated  between  beds  and  pillows,  a.  d.  37,  when  he  had 
attained  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

2.  The  most  memorable  event  in  the  external  history  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  is  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  common  chronology,  in  a.  d.  33.  We  may  also  mention  a 
fearful  earthquake,  by  which  many  flourishing  cities  in  Asia 
were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins ;  and  the  great  catastrophe  at 
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Fidenae,  where  a  temporary  wooden  amphitheatre  fell  during  a 
show  of  gladiators,  which  had  drawn  together  vast  multitndet 
from  Rome  and  other  neighhonring  towns ;  no  leas  than  fifty 
thousand  persons  were  killed  or  seriously  hurt  on  that  occaaon. 
The  last  great  event  we  shall  here  notice,  the  war  against  the 
Germans,  was  in  point  of  time  the  first,  for  in  the  very  year  in 
which  Tiherius  obtained  the  imperial  dignity,  a.  d.  14,  a  great 
insurrection  broke  out  among  the  legions  on  the  Bhine  and  in 
Pannonia.  Gkrmanicus,  the  noble  son  of  Dnisus,  commaDding 
on  the  Rhine,  was  generous  enough  to  quiet  the  soldiers,  who 
demanded  that  he  should  assume  the  imperial  dig;iiity  instead 
of  Tiberius.  The  revolt  in  Pannonia  was  quelled  by  pmdent 
concessions  on  the  part  of  Tiberius.  Germanicus  after 
appeasing  his  troops,  crossed  the  Rhine  to  wipe  off  the  staio 
cast  on  the  Roman  name  under  the  bad  management  of 
Varus ;  he  penetrated  into,  and  ravaged,  the  country  of  the 
Cbatti,  buried  the  remains  of  the  Romans  he  found  in  the 
Teutoburg  forest,  and  made  Thnsnelda,  Arminius'  wife,  hu 
captive,  she  having  been  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  her  own 
father  Segestes,  who  had  always  been  well  dis[x>sed  towards 
the  Romans.  In  consequeuce  of  this,  Arminius  exerted  all 
his  energy  to  rouse  the  Cheruscans  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes  to  a  vigorous  resistance  against  the  common  enemy. 
A.  Caecina,  the  legate  of  Germanicus,  was  brought  into  im- 
minent danger;  but  owing  to  the  superior  tactics  of  the 
Romans  and  the  prudence  of  Germanicus,  the  Germans  were 
defeated  in  two  battles.  Nevertheless,  however,  the  dominion 
of  Rome  could  not  be  firmly  and  permanently  re-established  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine.  For  when,  in  a.  d.  16,  Ger- 
manicus was  recalled  by  Tiberius,  who  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  his  success  and  {>opularity,  the  Germans  were  for  a  time 
left  without  any  further  molestation.  Germanicus  was  sent 
to  the  East,  and  died  at  Antioch  in  a.  d.  19,  having  probably 
been  poisoned  by  Piso,  the  governor  of  Syria.     About  this 
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time  Tiberius,  or  rather  bis  son  Drusus,  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  MarcomannL  But 
to  fiacilitate  the  undertaking,  another  German  tribe  was 
induced  to  attack  Maroboduus  in  another  quarter.  As  the 
king's  capital  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans,  whom  he  did  not  suspect  of  hostile 
intentions  ;  but  Tiberius  ordered  him  to  renounce  his  kingdom, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Ravenna.  Catualda, 
the  conqueror  of  Maroboduus,  soon  after  experienced  the  same 
fate,  for  being  driven  from  his  kingdom,  he  sought  refuge  with 
the  Romans,  and  was  ordered  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Forum  Julium,  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  Arminius,  the  deliverer 
of  Germany,  was  afterwards  murdered  by  his  own  ungrateful 
countrymen.  These  occurrences  and  insurrections  in  Gaul 
and  Africa,  which  were  quelled  without  much  difficulty,  are 
the  only  important  events  in  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius. 

3.  Tiberius,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  succeeded 
by  Caius,  commonly  called  Caligula,  who  reigned  from  a.  d. 
37  till  41.  He  was  the  son  of  the  noble-minded  Germanicus 
by  Agrippina,  and  as  he  resembled  his  father  in  appearance, 
every  one  hoped  that  he  had  also  inherited  his  father's 
virtues.  During  the  first  eight  months,  these  hopes  seemed 
to  be  realised,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  He  did 
indeed  recover  his  bodily  health,  but  in  his  conduct  he  was 
completely  altered.  The  vicious  disposition,  which  until 
then  had  been  carefully  concealed,  now  burst  forth  without 
scruple  or  restraint,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  labouring  under  insanity.  Without  entering  into  the 
disgusting  details  of  his  reign,  we  shall  briefly  sum  up  the 
most  prominent  features  of  his  character.  He  was  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant,  who  took  a  delight  in  signing  death-warrants 
and  witnessing  the  agonies  of  his  victims;  a  senseless  squanderer 

of  the  public  treasures,  which  he  spent  upon  the  gratification  of 
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hblnitiaiid  theeveotkHiof  abeoidlHiiUii^  mrwkk 
who odilmted  triumphs  ovwiha  Ommwiwl  Bfilwii^ 
h«  had  never  enocmntered  on  the  field  of  bittk^  and 
himaelf  to  be  wonhipped  u  a  god ;  a  glatton,  who  hjf  hie 
eioeaaee  dnined  the  piovinoeB  aa  well  aa  the  tie— uij;  mni  a 
low  and  vulgar  aenaualiati  whoae  iavourite  eompaokMia 
aotOTBi  gladiatorai  and  proatitutea.  A  eooapiiapj  waa 
against  thia  monateraa  eariy  aa  a.  o.  89,  bat  itwaadiaoovand 
and  its  anthora  were  pat  to  death :  aoon  afker  aiioditr  waa 
fiNrmed  by  some  oflkers  ctf  the  praetorian  goardai  and  in  A.  IK  il 
he  waa  murdered  in  hia  own  palace  while  attending  the  nheansl 
of  aome  aotors.  ffis  wife  and  daaghtera  were  Ukewiaa  pot  la 
death.  During  the  tumult  the  murdeien  dragged  fath 
Tiberius  Claudius,  who  from  fear  had  oonoeakd  himaalf,  and 
proclaimed  him  emperor. 

4.  Claudius  was  a  brother  of  Gtermanicus,  and  a  son  id 
Drusus  and  Antonia.  His  life  had  been  spared  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  merely  because  he  was  despised  aod 
looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  who  was  not  likely  ever  to  claim  the 
succession.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-one  years.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  his  own  family  had  intimidated  him  and  made  him 
cowardly.  His  favourite  pursuits  had  been  histoTy  and  anti- 
quities, and  he  himself  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times, 
memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and,  in  the  Greek  langaage,  histories 
of  Carthage  and  Etruria.  While  he  occupied  himself  with 
these  pursuits,  his  freedmen  and  favourites,  Narcissus 
Pallas,  Callistus,  and  others  governed  the  empire,  exercising 
unlimited  influence  over  him,  and  his  dissolute  wife  Messa- 
lina  scorned  every  law  of  decency  and  morality.  At  the 
suggestion  of  these  unworthy  advisers,  Claudius  put  to  death 
the  noblest  men  of  the  time,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
court  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  virtue  among  the  higher 
classes,  especially  among  females.     Messalina  went  so  &r 
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in  her  Bhamelessness,  as  publicly  to  solemnise  her  marriage 
with  a  handsome  young  Roman,  although  she  was  lawfully 
married  to  Claudius.  This  step  at  length  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  infatuated  emperor,  and,  terrified  by  the  prospect  of 
greater  dangers,  he  ordered  Messalina  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  married  his  niece,  the  beautiful  and  talented,  but  licen- 
tious and  ambitious  Agnppina.  She  was  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  his  children  by  his  former  wife,  and  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  Nero  her  own  son,  by  her  former  husband,  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.  When  her  schemes  were  discovered,  and  the 
voluptuous  emperor  was  on  the  point  of  thwarting  her,  she 
anticipated  him  by  causing  him  to  be  poisoned,  in  the  month 
of  October,  a.  d.  54.  The  reign  of  Claudius,  so  far  as  he  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  women  and  freedmen,  was  mild 
and  popular.  He  was  very  fond  of  building,  and  undertook 
and  completed  some  very  important  works :  he  deepened 
and  fortified  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  drained  the  Fucine  lake 
by  constructing  an  immense  tunnel,  at  which  thirty  thou- 
sand men  are  said  to  have  been  at  work  for  eleven  years, 
and  which  led  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  river  Liris.  In 
spite  of  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  times,  the  Soman  arms 
were  victorious  abroad  under  Claudius  and  his  successors.  In 
A.  D.  50,  a  successful  war  was  commenced  against  the  Parthians, 
who  attempted  to  conquer  Armenia.  In  Germany,  quarrels 
arose  after  the  death  of  Arminius,  which  led  to  Claudius 
appointing  Italicus,  a  nephew  of  Arminius,  king  of  the  Che- 
ruscans,  and  considerably  weakened  the  German  tribes,  so 
that  the  whole  of  western  Germany  might  again  have  become 
a  Boman  province,  had  not  Claudius  recalled  his  victorious 
general  Corbulo,  and  ordered  him  to  confine  himself  to 
defending  the  western  banks  of  the  Bhine.  The  reign  of 
Claudius  is  also  remarkable  as  the  period  in  which  the  Romans 
first  made  permanent  conquests  in  Britain.  On  the  invita- 
tion of  an  exiled  British  chief,  a  Boman  army,  in  a.  d.  43, 
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inTsded  the  idand.  Clandiiu  Umwlf  Tuited  U  ftr  a  dHrl 
time,  but  left  the  maDagement  of  the  w«r  to  hie  Ihwiliiwiti^ 
who  continued  it  for  nine  yean.  Yeepiwan  andliiB  aob  TilM 
acquired  their  first  military  lamela  in  this  wai^  and  the  aontk- 
easfcem  part  of  Britain,  which  was  finally  oooqacied  in  a.  a 
51,  was  constitnted  a  Boman  pvovinoe* 

5.  Agrippina  sacceeded  in  her  plan  of  aeeaiiiigtbe  snoooi 
sion  to  her  son  Nero,  and  soon  after  the  mnider  of  dandiiis^ths 
yoong  man,  only  seventeen  years  old,  was  proclaimed  empeioi. 
He  had  been  educated  by  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  Bom^ 
an  officer  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  was  pnnoonsod  of  ood- 
nderable  talent,  but  the  influence  of  the  oormpt  and  licentioas 
court,  the  obsequiousness  of  the  senate,  and  the  Bervility  of  As 
people,  could  not  but  ultimately  produce  their  eSecta^  DoriBg 
the  first  five  years  of  his  reign,  however,  Seneca  and  Burro 
so  far  succeeded  in  controlling  his  vicious  propensities,  that 
this  period,  compared  with  that  which  followed,  appeared  to 
the  Bomans  as  a  most  happy  time.  Things  assumed  a  dift- 
rent  aspect,  when  Nero  began  to  quarrel  with  his  ambitious 
mother,  who  interfered  in  the  government,  and  even  threatened 
to  raise  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  to  the  throne.  He 
now  in  rapid  succession  murdered  Britannicus  and  his  own 
mother,  whom  he  intended  to  drown  by  means  of  a  boat 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  went  to  pieces  when  on 
the  waten ;  but  as  she  saved  herself  by  swimming,  he  ordered 
her  to  be  assassinated,  and  this  deed  was  not  disapproved  of  by 
Seneca  and  Burrus.  Uis  mistresses  Acte  and  Poppaea  Sabina 
led  him  from  one  crime  to  another,  and  when  Burrus  was  re- 
moved from  the  court,  b.  c.  62,  Nero  threw  ofi*  all  restraint : 
he  banished  his  wife  Octavia  to  the  island  of  Pandataria, 
where  she  was  soon  afterwards  murdered,  and  then  married 
the  adulterous  Poppaea  Sabina.  Two  years  later,  a  fearfal 
oonfiagration  broke  out  at  Bome,  which  lasted  for  six  days, 
and  during  which  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to 
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asbes.  It  is  said  that  this  fire  was  the  work  of  Nero,  who 
was  anxioas  to  have  a  vivid  representation  of  the  burning  of 
Troy.  The  emperor,  however,  charged  the  Christians,  who 
as  yet  formed  an  obscure  sect,  with  having  caused  the  con- 
flagration, and  instituted  a  cruel  persecution  against  them,  in 
which  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  perished. 
The  magnificent  restoration  of  the  city,  and  the  building  of 
Nero's  golden  house  on  the  Palatine  hill  increased  the  oppres- 
sive character  of  his  rule,  though  the  populace  was  kept  in 
good  humour  by  being  fed  and  amused  with  the  plunder  and 
spoils  of  the  provinces. 

6.  In  B.  c.  65,  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
Oalpurnius  Piso,  but  it  was  discovered,  and  Piso  himself,  the 
poet  Lucan,  and  a  great  many  others,  had  to  pay  for  the 
attempt  with  their  lives.  Seneca,  who  was  also  suspected  of 
having  been  an  accomplice,  died  by  opening  his  own  veins. 
His  next  victims  were  his  own  wife  Poppaea  Sabina,  whom 
he  killed  in  a  brutal  fit  of  passion,  and  Antonia,  a  daughter 
of  Claudius,  whom  he  murdered  because  she  refused  to  marry 
him.  Virtue  in  whatever  form  it  appeared  now  became  an 
object  of  the  tyrant's  fear  and  hatred.  In  A.  d.  67,  Nero  went 
to  Greece  to  take  part  as  a  player  on  the  lyre  in  the  great 
games  at  Olympia  and  .on  the  Isthmus,  and  signalised  himself 
by  the  grossest  follies  and  cruelties.  In  the  following  year, 
soon  after  his  return,  an  insurrection,  headed  by  Julius  Vindex, 
broke  out  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  the  fearful  oppression  to 
which  that  country  had  been  subjected.  Vindex  offered  the 
sovereignty  to  Servius  Galba,  governor  of  Spain,  who  was  at 
once  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  But  Rofus,  the 
governor  of  southern  Germany,  marched  into  Gaul  against 
Vindex,  and  although  the  two  appear  to  have  come  to  an 
amicable  arrangement,  Vindex  by  some  mistake  was  murdered. 
The  praetorians  at  Rome  were  soon  induced  likewise  to 
proclaim    Servius   Galba,  whereupon   Nero,  abandoned   by 
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every  om,  took  to  flight,  and  on  bemg  dbeoraed,  m^iSMmA 
a  wonnd  on  himself,  in  oonseqneiioe  rf  which  he  died,  m  Jme 
A.D.  68.  With  him  thehonae  of  the  dandn  or  off  Angartiis 
beoeme  extinct,  and  henoeforth  the  praetorian  goarda^  and 
aometimeB  the  legioua  in  the  prorincei,  asramed  tlia  right  of 
electing  the  emperor,  who  generally  obtained  the  ffinirtiwi  of 
the  senate,  which,  however,  was  a  mere  matter  off  fimn. 

7.  In  the  meantime  the  Parthiana  in  the  Eaat  liad  aoe- 
ceeded  in  making  themielvea  maateia  of  Armenia.  In  A.B. 
54,  Domitias  Oorbnlo,  one  of  the  ablest  geneiala  of  the 
time,  was  sent  against  them,  and  in  a  long  piotncted  war 
recovered  the  whole  of  Armenia ;  his  sacoessor,  howOT^r,  was 
nnable  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  Tiridates,  a  brother  of 
the  Parthian  king,  in  a.d.  66  again  ascended  tfaa  throneof 
Armenia.  Germany  was  tolerably  quiet  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  but  in  Britain  an  alarming  insurrection  broke  out  in 
A.  D.  61,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful  rapacity  of  the  Boman 
governor.  During  his  absence  on  an  expedition  against  the 
island  of  Mona,  the  Britons  under  their  queen  Boadioea 
took  up  arms,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  a  whole  Boman 
legion  and  several  colonies.  But  the  governor  Panlinna 
iqpeedily  returned  and  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  slain. 
Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  and  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  Britons.  During  Nero's  stay  in  Greece,  the  Jews 
also  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  their  oppressors,  and  after 
the  first  defeat  of  the  Boman  army  by  them,  the  emperor  gave 
the  command  to  Vespasian,  who  had  already  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  extending  the  Boman  dominion  in  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

FROM  THE  DKATR  OF  NBRO  TO  THAT  OF  DOMITIAN. 

1.  On  learning  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  by'the  prae- 
torians, and  that  the  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  senate, 
Servius  Galba  hastened  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Salvins  Otho, 
the  governor  of  Lusitania.  He  was  the  fibrst  emperor  that  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  soldiery,  and  they  expected  that  he 
would  be  particularly  liberal  towards  them.  In  this  hope  they 
were  disappointed,  and  as,  moreover,  he  attempted  to  restore 
discipline  among  them,  and  was  also  guilty  of  some  arbitrary 
proceedings,  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  freedmen,  who  had 
entire  control  over  him,  Salvius  Otho  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  Galba  was  murdered  while  crossing  the 
Forum,  in  January  a.  d.  69,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
three,  and  after  a  reign  of  scarcely  eight  months.  His  adopted 
son  Piso  Licinianus,  who  was  to  have  been  his  successor,  and 
whose  adoption  had  offended  Otho,  was  likewise  murdered. 

2.  The  praetorians  now  proclaimed  Otho  emperor,  and 
the  servile  senate  sanctioned  their  choice.  Otho  had  been 
the  contemptible  husband  of  Poppaea  Sabina  before  her  mar- 
riage with  Nero ;  but  he  commenced  his  reign  by  taking  to 
account  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  most  conspicuous 
under  Nero.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  entered  on  his 
duties,  when  he  received  tidings  that  the  legions  stationed  on 
the  Rhine  had  proclaimed  Vitellius,  their  own  commander, 
emperor.  The  latter  immediately  sent  an  army  across  the 
Alps,  and  in  a  great  battle  near  Bedriacum  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Otho,  who  a  few  days  later  made  away  with 
himself  in  despair,  in  April  a.  d.  69.     Otho's  army  surren- 
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derod  to  Vitelliufl,  who  was  now  the  nndupoted  mawBimga  of 
the  empire.     He  was  a  vulgmr  glatton,  who  had  i^ent  all  his 
life  in  coarse  sensnal  pleftsarss.     He  took  no  interast  in  the 
daties  of  his  station,  allowed  the  praetorians  to  act  as  fhej 
pleased  with  impunity,  and  distinguished  himself  only  hy 
extorting  money  to  satisfj  his  low  appetites.      This  ooa- 
duct  aroused  general  indignation  against  him,  and  the  l^;ioos 
in  Syria,  Moesia,  and  Pannonia,  renounced  thdr  allegianoe ; 
during  these   insurrections  Flavins  Vespasanus,  who  was 
successfully  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Jews,  was  pro- 
churned  emperor.      Being  supported  by  the  govenum  of 
BSTeral  other  provinces,  and  leaving  the  continuation  d  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  to  his  iK>n  Titus,  he  at  once   piepaied 
for  war  against  Yitellius.      The  hostile  armies  met  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  Antoniiis  Primus,   a  staunch   supporter 
of  Vespasian,  who  had  come  with  an  army  across  the  Alps, 
defeated  Yitellius  near  Bcdriacum,  and  the  town  of  Cremona 
was  completely  ravaged  for  its  attachment  to  him.     Yitellius 
was  now  forsaken  by  all  parties  except  the  praetorians  and 
the  Boman  populace.     When  the  hostile  army  arrived  at 
Bome  a  frightful  massacre  took  place  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.      Sabinus,   a  brother  of  Yespasian,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  Capitol,  was  taken  and  murdered  by  the 
partizans  of  Yitellius,  and  the  magnificent  Capitoline  temple 
was  destroyed  by  fire.     At  length   the  praetorian  camp  in 
which  Yitellius  had  taken  refuge  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and   the  empen)r  being  dragged  forth  was  cruelly 
murdered  in  December  a.  d.  69,  after  a  reign  of  scarcely 
eight  months. 

3.  While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Italy,  Yespasian 
was  still  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  the  afiairs  at  Bome 
were  managed  by  his  son  Domitian,  and  Mucianus,  the  late 
governor  of  Syria.  The  new  emperor  himself  did  not  arrive 
in  Bome  until  a.d.  70,  when  he  found  the  praetorians  com* 
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pletely  subdued.     All  the  successors  of  Augustus  had  been 
cruel  tyrants  or  contemptible  imbeciles.     Vespasian  was  a 
man  of  quite  a  different  character,  and  the  very  ruler  whom 
Rome  required    at   the  time;  he  may  be  called    the   true 
renovator  of  the  state.      Immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome  he  set   about  restoring  discipline  among  the  troops 
aud  the  praetorians,  excluded  unworthy  men  from  the  senate, 
watched  over  the  administration  of  justice,  suppressed  the 
detestable  class  of  informers,  stopped  the  trials  for  high  treason 
against  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  economised  the  finances 
of  the  empire  by  a  wise  regulation  of  the  taxes  and  tolls,  though 
he  was  not  niggardly  when  the  public  good  or  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  city  required  it.     He  spent  enormous  sums  upon 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Gapitoline  temple,  ujwn  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  amphitheatre  called  the  Colosseum,  which 
even  in  its  present  dilapidated  state  excites  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all   travellers,  and  upon  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Peace.     By  his  own  example  he  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  the  proQigacy  of  the  higher  orders,  and  gave  to 
the  empire  a  greater  degree  of  unity  and  compactness  than  it 
had  hitherto  possessed,  by  raising  the  most  illustrious  men* 
from  the  provinces  to  the  places  which  became  vacant  in  the 
senate,  so  that  Italy  virtually  ceased   to  be  the  exclusive 
mistress  of  the  world.     Vespasian  was  what  we  may  call  a 
plain,  practical  man  ;  he  had  a  great  aversion  not  only  to 
every  kind  of  luxury,  but  also  to  the  numerous  philosophers 
and  astrologers  who  then  resided  at  Rome,  and  whom  in  a.d. 
74  he  expelled  from  the  city.     He  hated  the  Christians  and 
republicans;  the  former  he  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and 
the  latter,  who  were  found  principally  among  the  Stoic  philo* 
pophers,  he  regarded  as  foolish  and  audacious  qpeoolaloiB, 
Hence    the  noble  Helvidius  Priscus,  who,  lib  Ul 
in-law  Paetus  Thrasea,  was  a  great  Stoio  and  ^ 
and  had  often   been   troublesome  to  the  eai 
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opposition  in  the  senate,  was  first  exiled  and  then  pot  to 
death. 

4.  Among  the  most  remarkable  occnrrenoes  in  the  hisloiy 
of  the  empire  during  Vespasian's  reign  is  the  captore  of  Jem* 
salem  by  his  son  Titus  in  a.  d.  70.  Judaea  bad  for  manj 
years  been  governed  by  Roman  proeurcUoreSf  who  not  mlr 
oppressed  the  people,  but  by  their  insolence  and  aooni 
wounded  their  deepest  feelings.  Gessius  Floma,  who  bad 
been  appointed  procurator  by  Nero,  combining  cruelty  with 
the  ordinary  qualities  of  a  Roman  governor,  drove  the  Jews, 
who  were  also  urged  on  by  a  strong  national  par^,  into 
open  rebellion,  and  the  Romans  were  compelled  to  evacnats 
Jerusalem.  But  the  victorious  party  now  established  a  reign 
of  terror  in  the  city,  during  which  many  of  the  moderate 
party  and  the  Roman  prisoners  were  murdered.  Vespasian 
then,  A.  D.  67,  undertook  the  war  against  the  Jews  with  a 
powerful  army.  Being  misguided  by  their  own  leaders, 
distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  and  mortally  hated  by  the 
Romans,  they  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair  against 
the  legions.  After  the  fall  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Jota- 
pata,  and  a  fearful  defeat  in  which  forty  thousand  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  killed,  they  were  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  their  city  of  Jerusalem,  which, 
after  Vespasian's  elevation  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire, 
was  besieged  by  his  son  Titus.  The  city  being  over- 
crowded with  men  from  all  parts,  sufiered  severely  from 
famine,  and  the  distress  was  increased  by  epidemic  diseases 
and  furious  party  feuds.  It  was  in  vain  that  Titus  offered  to 
spare  the  Jews,  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms;  rage 
against  their  enemies  and  a  blind  confidence  in  the  ipeedy 
help  of  Jehovah  goaded  them  on  to  the  last  extremity. 
When  at  length  the  city  was  taken,  the  Jews  defended  them- 
selves in  the  Temple,  until  that  magnificent  and  venerable 
building,  too,  became  a  prey  to  the  fiames  on  the  2d  of  Septem* 
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ber  A.  D.  70.  The  city  was  then  destroyed,  and  upwards  of  a 
million  of  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished.  They  lost  their 
independence  for  ever,  and  being  forbidden  to  rebuild  their 
city,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Boman  empire,  where 
they  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax.  The 
triumphal  arch,  afterwards  erected  by  Titus  at  Rome,  still 
bears  witness  to  that  memorable  event. 

5.  Even  before  Vespasian's  arrival  at  Borne,  a  great 
insurrection,  headed  by  Claudius  Civilis,  had  broken  out 
among  the  Batavi,  whose  example  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  Frisians  and  some  Gallic  tribes ;  but  owing  to  the  energy 
of  Petilius  Cerealis,  they  were  defeated  one  after  another,  and 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  a.  d.  70.  In  the  following  year 
Cerealis  obtained  the  administration  of  Britain,  and  was 
accompanied  thither  by  Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  the 
great  historian  Tacitus,  by  whom  we  have  a  life  of  him.  In 
A.  D.  77  Agricola  was  himself  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  a 
post  which  he  filled  until  a.  d.  85,  to  his  own  honour  and 
that  of  his  countrymen.  During  this  period  he  conquered 
not  only  all  England  but  the  south  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the 
Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  He  carried  his  victories  even 
to  the  Highlands,  and  explored  the  coasts  of  the  countr}', 
though  he  was  unable  to  establish  the  Boman  dominion  beyond 
the  Forth. 

6.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
empire,  although  he  did  things  which  cannot  be  called  other* 
wise  than  cruel.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  its  authors 
were  put  to  death.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
having  died  on  the  23d  of  June  a.  d.  79,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titus,  who  had  latterly  governed 
the  empire  in  conjunction  with  his  father.  His  short  reign 
lasted  only  till  the  middle  of  September  a.  d.  81,  and  at  first 
considerable  apprehension  prevailed  at  Borne,  as  be  bad  been 
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previously  guilty  of  several  acts  of  cruelty.      Bnt  after  his 
accession  he  showed  himself  bo  kind  and  benevolent  as  to 
obtain  and  deserve  the  title  of  '^  the  love  and  deligbt  of  man- 
kind/'    The  calamities  which  visited  Beveral  parts  of  the 
empire  during  his  brief  reign  afforded  him  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  displaying  his  kindly  benevolence.     In  the  month 
of  August  A.  D.  79,  a  fearful  eniption  of  mount  Vesuvius,  the 
first  recorded  in  history,  destroyed  and  buried  under  burning 
lava  and  ashes  the   towns  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and 
Stabiae.     Pliny  the  elder,  who  ventured  too  near  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity,   lost  his   life ;    the   whole  eruption  has  been 
minutely  described  by  his  nephew,  the  yoimger  Pliny,  in  two 
letters  addressed  to  Tacitus  the  historian.     Portions  of  these 
buried  towns  which  have  been  laid  open  in  modem  times, 
furnish  the  most  interesting  information  on  antiquities  and 
ancient  art.     It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Titus  spent  nearly 
his  whole  property  in  relieving  the  sufferers  who  survived  the 
terrible  catastrophe.     In  a.  d.  80  a  fire  broke  out  at  Rome, 
which  raged  for  three  days,  destroying  the  finest   parts  of 
the  city;   and  no  sooner  had  this  misfortune  passed  away, 
than  a  fearful  pestilence  came,  which  carried  off  thousands 
of  people  in  all  parts  of  Italy.     The  last  year  of  Titus'  reign 
is  marked  by  the  inauguration  of  the  Colosseum,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  his  father,  and  by  the  building  of  the 
Thermae,  which  bear  his  name.     He  died  in  the  same  villa 
in  which  Vespasian  had  breathed  his  last,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines ;  and  all  the  Romans  mourned  over  his  death  as 
over  that  of  a  father.     During  his  reign  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  were  not  disturbed  by  any  aggressions,  and  Agricola 
was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Britain,  which  he  secured  by 
fortifications  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth. 

7.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian,  a  man 
who  had  already  given  numerous  proofs  of  his  cniel  and 
tyrannical  disposition,  and  was  even  believed  to  have  made 
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Attempts  upon   th^   lives  of  his  ikther   and   brother.      At 
first,  however,  his  conduct  led  his  subjects  to  believe  that  he 
was  better  than  his  reputation,  but  afterwards  he  displayed 
his  real  character,  and  became  one  of  the  darkest  and  most 
detestable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.     Hosts  of 
informers  again  arose  as  in  the  worst  days  of  his  predecessors. 
He  increased  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  to  make  himself  popu- 
lar with  them,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  necessary 
for  this  and  other  extravagances,  he  had  recourse  to  confisca- 
tions, and  wealthy  persons  were  treated  as  criminals  merely 
to  enable  the  despot  to  gain   possession  of  their  property. 
His  only  delights  were  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  the 
torturing  of  his  victims.      He  was  by  no  means  devoid  of 
talent,  but  his  occupation  with  poetry  and  literature  did  not 
improve  his  savage  nature.      In  a.  d.  83  he  undertook  an 
expedition    against   the    Chatti,  and   built   a   frontier   wall 
between  the  free  Germans  and  those  who  were  subject  to  the 
empire.     In  the  year  following  Agricola  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Caledonians,  who  were  commanded  by  their  chief 
Galgacus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians ;  but  as  Domitian  was 
jealous  of  the  success  of  his  general,  he  recalled  him  to  Rome. 
Two  years  later,  a.  d.  86,  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Dacians 
crossed  the  Danube  and  defeated  the  Homan  army  in  Moesia. 
Domitian  himself  took  the  field,   but  was  unable  to  repel 
them.      The  Marcomanni  and  other  tribes  which  were  allied 
with  Home,  refused  to  support  the  emperor,  and  thus  obliged 
him  to  purchase  a  disgracefiil  peace  from  the  Dacian  king  Dece- 
balus,  A.D.  90.   Notwithstanding  this  ignominy,  Domitian  did 
not  blush  to  celebrate  a  triumph  over  the  Dacians,  and  assume 
the  name  of  Dacicus ;  but  as  he  nevertheless  felt  his  humilia- 
tion keenly,  he  became  still  more  ferocious,  and  went  so  far 
in  his  madness  as  to  order  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  "  Lord 
and  God."     The  noblest  men  were  put  to  death  for  opinions 
they  ventured  to  express;   the  philosophers,  one  of  whom 


was  the  greai  Epictetoii  wen  apoIMlv  cud  ll 
whom  number  had  been  iteedilj  iaanmag  at 
■undeied  and  peneonted  without  aaney.  In  die  end,  Imiv- 
e?er,  hia  own  wife  Domitiai  whom  he  intended  to  pot  ta 
doath,  fbnned  a  oonqiiiaejr  againat  hiaii  and  the  tyauit  ww 
atabbed  in  hia  bed-room  bj  one  of  her  fieednwn,  on  die  18th 
of  September  a.  d.  M. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

nOM  THE  ACCBaeiOH  OF  HKBYAi  TO  THE  DBATB  OT 

M.  AUREUCS. 

1.  Hitherto  all  the  Roman  emperors  had  been  natiyes  of 
Italy ;  but  henceforth  we  frequently  find  provincials  raised  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  empire  that 
it  was  so,  for  the  moral  corruption  and  degradation  of  Borne 
and  Italy  had.  not  yet  spread  over  all  the  provinces,  and  the 
five  emperors  who  followed  after  Domitian  form  so  noble  a 
contrast  with  their  unworthy  predecessors  (always  excepting 
Ye^Niaian  and  Titus),  that  the  period  of  their  reign  from 
A.  D.  96  to  A.  D.  180,  is  regarded  as  the  happiest  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Immediately  ailer 
the  murder  of  Domitian,  the  people  and  soldiers  proclaimed 
Nerva,  a  venerable  senator  of  mild  disposition.  He  was, 
however,  not  the  man  whom  the  praetorians  wished  to  see 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  be  can- 
tiouB,  both  in  punishing  offenders  and  in  restoring  those  who 
had  been  exiled  by  Domitian.  But  the  insolenoe  of  the 
praetorians  knew  no  bounds,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
himself  he  adopted  Ulpius  Trajan,  a  man  of  unblemiahed 
character,  who  at  the  time  had  the  command  of  the  legiona 
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in  Germany.  Bat  three  months  after  he  had  taken  this  step 
he  died  of  a  fever  on  the  27th  of  January  ▲.  d.  98.  If  he 
had  lived  longer,  he  would  uuquestionahly  have  wrought  a 
great  moral  change  among  his  subjecto. 

2.  Trajan  was  a  native  of  Italica  in  Spain,  and  arrived 
at  Rome  in  the  year  a.  d.  99.  His  administration  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  empire  gained  for  him  the  surname  of 
^*  the  Best,''  while  his  military  undertakings  shewed  him  to 
be  a  man  of  great  military  talent.  He  first  of  all  got  rid  'Of 
the  infamous  class  of  informers,  many  of  whom  were  exiled, 
and  pimished  the  most  turbulent  among  the  praetorians.  He 
restored  to  the  senate  its  power,  and  founded  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes ;  he  facilitated 
trade  and  commerce  by  making  new  roads,  canals,  bridges, 
and  by  extending  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia ;  he  adorned 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  with  triumphal  arches, 
porticoes,  temples,  and  Rome  in  particular  with  the  institution 
of  a  public  library,  and  the  building  of  a  new  Forum,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rose  the  celebrated  column  of  Trajan  with  its 
bas-relief  sculptures  representing  his  own  exploits  against  the 
Dacians.  He  honoured  men  of  intellectual  culture,  and  loved 
their  society,  as  we  see  from  the  relation  subsisting  between 
him  and  the  historian  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny, 
Trajan's  own  mode  of  life  was  simple  and  without  any  pomp 
or  ostentation.  His  wife  Piotina  and  his  sister  Marciana  are 
among  the  most  estimable  female  characters  in  Roman  history, 
and  contributed  by  their  example  not  a  little  towards  the 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  Roman  ladies,  which  hence* 
forth  is  not  disgraced  by  that  licentiousness  which  forms  so 
deplorable  a  feature  in  their  character  during  the  first  century 
of  the  empire. 

3.  Trajan  deeply  felt  the  humiliation  of  paying  to  the 
Dacians  the  tribute  with  which  Domitian  had  purchased  peace, 
and  in  a.  d.  100,  he  set  out  with  a  large  army  against  Daoia, 


which  WH  atill  gormud  hj  king  Decehdas.  Tnjan  took  fib 
d^tal  ZmnizegAthun,  defeated  him  in  several  battle^  wai 
compelled  him,  in  a.  d.  103,  to  me  for  peaoe,  which  w 
gmted  to  him  on  coodidon  of  his  ceding  «  portioa  of  Ui 
dominionB  to  the  empire.  Thia  peue,  however,  did  not  lart 
long,  for  in  a.  d.  104  the  Daciuu  roee  agun.  Tr^jui  dm 
oaowd  a  stone  bridge  to  be  bnilt  over  the  Dwmbe  to  fiualitato 
hii  operations,  and  marching  into  Dacis,  preand  the  mem; 
ae  hard,  that  Deoehalns  in  despair  made  away  with  ^fntftTf, 
A.  D.  106.  Dacia  (i.  e.  Holdavu,  WallacUa,  and  Tran- 
aflrania)  then  became  a  Roman  province,  and  reeaived 
oumeious  colonies,  which  in  a  short  time  flrmlj  established 
Boman  cnltore  and  civilisation  among  the  Dadans.  Trajan, 
on  his  return  to  Borne,  erected  the  above-meotiuned  cdomn, 
which  ie  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  ancient 
Borne.  In  a.  n.  114,  the  Farthians  ognin  menaced  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire,  fur  their  king,  depodng 
the  king  of  Armenia,  raised  bis  own  brother  to  llie  throne. 
Trajan  immcdiatolj  took  the  field  against  them.  The  Arme- 
nians received  him  with  open  anns,  and  their  country  was  made 
a  Boman  province,  a.  d.  115;  Nisibis  then  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  with  it  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  The  emperor  even 
oroBsed  the  Tigris,  subdued  Au^jria,  and  took  the  towns  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  tlio  I'lirthians,  who  were 
obliged  to  accept  Farthamaspates  oa  their  king.  When  the 
affairs  of  the  Parthians  were  thus  settled,  Trajan  entered 
Arabia,  where  some  of  bis  lieutenants  had  made  conquesto 
before,  but  being  taken  ill,  he  left  his  legate  Hadrian  in  the 
command  of  his  forces,  and  hastened  to  return  to  Rome ;  death, 
however,  overtook  liim  at  Sclinus  in  Cilicia,  on  the  9th  of 
Augnst  A.  D.  117.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Borne  and 
deposited  under  the  column  which  ho  Lad  erected  in  his 
Fomm. 

i,  Aftor  the  death  of  Tn^an,  his  wife  Flolina  spread  a 
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report  that  daring  his  illness  he  had  adopted  Hadrian,  who 
accordingly  undertook  the  sovereignty  at  Antioch,  where  he 
was  then  staying,  and  where  he  was  proclaimed.  Hadrian 
was  a  native  of  Picenum,  and  his  father  had  been  married  to 
a  relation  of  Trajan.  His  disposition  was  less  warlike  than 
that  of  his  predecessor,  and  seeing  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
conquests  made  by  him  would  involve  the  empire  in  perpetual 
wars,  he  made  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  in  the  East,  restoring 
Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  Parthians,  and  Armenia  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  kingdom.  Having  thus  settled  the  affairs 
in  the  East,  he  returned  to  Rome,  a.  d.  118,  and  then  marched 
into  Moesia,  which  had  been  invaded  by  Sarmatian  tribes. 
As  he  did  not  wish  to  make  conquests,  but  only  to  protect  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  concluded  peace  with  the  Roxolani. 
In  the  meantime,  a  plot  was  formed  against  him  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  personal  enemies  ;  but  the  scheme  was  discovered, 
and  as  his  severity  in  punishing  the  leaders  created  ill  feeling 
both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  Hadrian,  fearing  serious  con- 
sequences, returned  to  Rome,  where  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  conciliate  the  senate  and  people,  while  the  war 
against  the  Sarmatians  was  continued  by  his  legates. 

5.  When  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  had  been  secured, 
Hadrian,  in  A.  d.  120,  undertook  a  journey  through  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  a  great  part  of  which  he  made  on 
foot,  accompanied  by  only  a  small  retinue.  He  visited  Gkuil, 
Germany,  Britain,  the  northern  part  of  which  he  secured 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Scots  by  the  famous  wall  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway ;  Greece, 
Asia,  and  Egypt,  where  his  favourite  Antinous  was  drowned 
in  the  Nile.  These  journeys  were  undertaken  partly  on 
account  of  a  certain  restlessness  in  his  disposition,  partly  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  partly  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the   provinces,  and  discover 

the  means  for  improving  their  oonditicm.     Everywhere  he  left 
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memorials  of  his  visits,  which  were  derigned  eillier  to  ilufiml 
and  strengthen  towns  and  provindea,  or  to  embdliah  tfaany 
for  he  was  a  man  of  high  intelleotnal  onltorei  and  oapaMe  ef 
noble  feelings,  though  vanity  and  conceit  rendered  him  eaiOj 
accessible  to  flatterj,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  miatroit 
and  weariness  of  life  often  led  him  to  harshness  and  orodtf  • 
Athens,  where  he  loved  to  dwell,  was  embelliahed  bj  faim 
with  extraordinary  splendour.  His  taste  for  the  artii  not  to 
mention'the  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  temples,  with  whioh  he 
adorned  Rome,  Athens,  Nemausus,  and  other  plaoes^  waa 
displayed  especially  in  his  villa  below  Tibur,  which  is  atill 
a  real  mine  of  valuable  antiquities,  and  his  magnificent  mau- 
soleum at  Rome  (Castle  St.  Angelo).  Hadrian  waa  alao  a 
munificent  patron  of  literature  and  science,  though  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  his  cultivation  of  the  arts,  he  was  very 
capricious,  and  much  given  to  astrology  and  other  super- 
stitious pursuits.  The  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  who 
were  hb  friends,  and  lived  at  bis  court,  such  as  Plutarch, 
Herodes  Atticus,  and  Fronto,  were  men  skilled  in  the  use  of 
courtly  and  tinkling  phrases,  but  deficient  in  manly  spirit  and 
independence. 

6.  Shortly  after  Hadrian's  return  from  his  travels,  a.d.  131, 
a  fearful  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Jews.  Jerusalem 
had  been  made  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  jElia 
Capitolina,  pagan  worship  had  been  introduced,  and  the 
religious  rites  of  the  Jews  rudely  interfered  with.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  things  they  now  rose  in  arms,  and  carried 
on  a  desperate  war  for  many  years ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
crushed  by  Julius  Sevcrus,  who  was  summoned  from  Britain 
to  conduct  the  war  against  them.  The  Jews  henceforth  were 
forbidden  to  live  at  Jerusalem  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  thousands  were  sold  into  slavery.  Hadrian,  in  the  mean- 
time, lived  in  retirement ;  the  fatigues  he  had  undexgone  had 
impaired  his  health,  and  he  was  so  tired  of  life  that  he  made 
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several  attempts  at  suicide ;  but  he  died  at  Baiae  on  the  lOth 
of  July  A.  D.  138.  As  he  had  no  children,  he  adopted  during 
his  illness  Arrius  Antoninus  (Antoninus  Pius),  whom  he 
obliged  to  adopt  Annius  Verus  (M.  Aurelius).  During  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life,  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  had  committed  many  acts  which  rendered 
him  unpopular ;  but  Antoninus,  with  true  filial  afiection  for 
him,  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  popular  indig- 
nation, and  hence  deserved  the  surname  of  Pius. 

7.  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  descended  from  a  family 
belonging  to  Nemausus  in  Gaul,  owed  his  adoption  by  Hadrian 
solely  to  his  virtues.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  his  wisdom  and  mildness  in  various  high  offices  with  which 
he  had  been  invested.  His  reign,  from  a.  d.  138  to  a.  d.  161, 
forms  the  happiest  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  strictly 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  his  predecessor,  and  used  to  say, 
that  he  would  rather  save  the  life  of  one  citizen  than  slay  a 
thousand  enemies.  He  was  a  real  ornament  of  the  imperial 
throne,  and  was  beloved  throughout  the  empire  perhaps  more 
than  any  sovereign  has  ever  been  beloved  either  before  or  since. 
His  whole  care  was  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  happiness  of  his  people.  These  objects  he  endea- 
voured to  attain  by  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  and 
by  educational  and  charitable  institutions  for  the  poor  and  for 
orphan  children.  The  peace  which  prevailed  during  his  reign, 
and  his  own  fervent  piety,  gained  for  him  the  name  of  a  second 
Numa.  The  Christians,  who  then  existed  in  large  niunbers 
both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  were  not  disturbed  in 
their  religious  observances.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  March 
A.D.  161,  in  one  of  his  villas  where  he  loved  to  reside  in 
rural  retirement.  The  Roman  empire  was  so  situated  that 
it  could  not  be  safe  fur  any  length  of  time  without  war,  and 
as  the  troops  had  been  inactive  throughout  his  reign,  they  had 
become  idle  and  unwarlike,  and  when  dangers  burst  in  upon 
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the  empire  under  his  successor,  it  was  found  that  the 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  heen. 

8.  As  the  two  sons  of  Antoninus  had  died  before  their 
father,  he  was  succeeded,  according  to  the  estahliahed  onstom, 
hj  his  adopted  son  M.  Aureliiis,  sumamed  the  Philosopher,  a 
native  of  Rome.  He  had  been  edriCated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  had  from  his  earliest  days  shown  an  extreme  love 
of  truth  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  doctrines  of  the  Stmc 
philosopny  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  and  he  continaed 
his  favourite  pursuit  even  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne, 
though  he  did  not  neglect  his  duties  as  a  ruler  when  the 
empire  was  in  danger.  As,  however,  he  was  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  he  admitted  his  adopted  brother  L.  Verua,  a 
young  and  active  man,  to  a  full  participation  of  the  sovereign 
power;  Venis,  however,  was  addicted  to  debauchery  and 
voluptuousness,  which  dispositions  be  had  until  then  carefully 
concealed  from  M.  Aurelius ;  but  he  indulged  in  them  without 
restraint  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  abroad  at  tho  head  of 
the  armies.  The  Parthians,  who  had  been  restrained  by  the 
remonstrances  of  Antoninus,  now  began  making  inroads  into 
the  Roman  provinces,  and  L.  Verus  set  out  against  them  in  a.  d. 
162.  On  arriving  in  Syria,  be  at  once  abandoned  himself  to 
his  voluptuous  propensities,  leaving  the  command  of  the  forces 
to  his  lieutenants,  one  of  whom  invaded  Mesopotamia  and 
destroyed  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  while  another  made  himself 
master  of  Armenia.  Peace  was  at  last  concludeti  with  the 
Parthian  king,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  cede  Mesopotamia 
to  the  Romans,  a.d.  166. 

9.  But  still  more  serious  dangers  were  threatening  the 
empire  in  the  north-east,  fur  a  number  of  German  and  Sar- 
matian  tribes,  such  as  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  were  on 
the  point  of  invading  Italy,  and  had  already  advanced  as  far 
as  Aquileia.  Soon  after  Verus'  return  from  Syria,  the  two 
emperors  marched  jut  together  against  the  barbarians,  and 
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displayed  such  overwhelming  power  that  the  enemies  retreated 
before  them.  In  a.  d.  ]  69  L.  Verus  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  M.  Aurelius,  now  sole  emperor,  continued  the  war  with 
great  vigour.  On  one  occasion  a  great  battle  was  fought  on 
the  frozen  Danube.  In  a.  d.  174  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
army  was  surrounded,  and  was  saved  from  destruction  only 
by  a  violent  storm.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  success  of 
the  Romans  struck  the  barbarians  with  awe,  and  they  sought 
and  obtained  peace,  on  condition  of  their  withdrawing  beyond 
the  Danube,  a.  d.  175.  After  the  pacification  of  the  Danubian 
frontier,  M.  Aurelius  was  called  to  the  East  by  an  insurrection 
of  Avidius  Cassius,  who  had  been  instigated  by  the  emperor's 
own  wife  Faustina,  the  unworthy  daughter  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  While  he  was  engaged  in  quelling  the  insurrection 
with  a  moderation  and  mildness  to  which  history  scarcely 
presents  a  parallel,  the  Marcomanni  and  their  allies  renewed 
the  war.  In  a.  d.  178  he  therefore  once  more  set  out  against 
the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  and  fought  several  successful 
battles ;  but  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  he 
died  at  Sirmium,  on  the  17  th  of  March  a.  d.  180.  His  son 
Commodus,  who  had  accompanied  him,  now  made  haste  to 
purchase  peace  of  the  barbarians,  and  thereby  revealed  to 
them  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  or  rather  his  own.  M. 
Aurelius  had  been  a  philosopher  on  the  throne,  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  term.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  uninterrupted 
wars  of  his  reign,  he  found  leisure  to  compose  his  celebrated 
*'  Meditations,''  in  which  he  has  portrayed  himself  with  all  his 
amiable,  afifectionate,  and  benevolent  sentiments.  His  reign 
closes  the  series  of  really  good  emperors.  His  son  Commodus, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and 
insane  tyrants  known  in  history. 


CHAPTEB   XVIIT. 
t  Aoosaaaai  or  coioioMm  *o  vair  or 


1.  The  wDoeBoaa  of  Commodos  fbmu  ths  bc^jnuiBg  ot 
the  decline  i^  the  empire,  both  intemiUf  and  azttmallj. 
The  best  age  of  Boman  literatnre  and  the  aita  had  oonn  to 
a  doee  even  before  the  death  of  AngortoB ;  the  ihiTwihiimiI 
period,  though  mnch  uiferior  in  many  leapeot^  jet  prodnoad  a 
Tacitus  and  a  Juvenal ;  the  arts  abo  leviTod  under  Hadiuv ; 
but  all  is  now  over,  and  everjrthing  tenda  downwazda.  Tba 
praetorian  gnards  henceforth  exercised  a  nio«t  fngbtfiil  military 
despotism ;  and  as  the  troops  stationed  in  the  provinces  did  not 
alwaj's  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  the  praetorians,  sometimeB 
two  or  even  more  emperors  were  proclumed  at  once  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  tbo  empire.  From  the  time  of  Gommodus  there 
is  an  irregular  succession  of  emperors,  who,  with  reiy  few 
exceptions,  are  dislinguisLed  onlj  for  tynmnj  and  baseneM, 
or  impotence  and  weakness. 

2.  After  having  purchased  peace  of  the  Harcomaoni, 
Gommodus,  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  hastened  to  Italy  to 
indulge  in  all  the  pleasures  and  licentiousness  of  the  capital, 
for  the  excellent  education  he  had  received,  and  the  noble 
example  of  bis  father  were  lost  upon  him.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  his  reign  there  was  not  much  to  complum  o^  and 
the  best  hopes  were  entertained  of  him ;  but  a  consiuncy 
formed  agtunst  him  in  a.  d.  183  by  bis  own  sister  changed 
everything,  and  the  whole  remainbg  period  of  his  life  was  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  sanguinary  and  disgusting  excesses. 
The  friends  and  advisers  of  his  father  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  business  of  the.  state  was  left  to  the  lowest  oreatnre^ 
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^'Lile  CoiDmodus  abandoned  Limself  puhliclj  and  without 
shame  to  the  grossest  vices  and  most  brutal  debaucheries.  His 
greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  gladiator  in  the  circus, 
both  against  wild  beasts  and  human  beings,  and  his  athletic 
strength  led  him  to  regard  himself  as  a  second  Hercules.  In 
A.  D.  185  he  was  forced  by  his  troops  in  Britain  to  recall  their 
commander  Perennis,  whose  tyranny  was  unbearable  to  the 
men  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appointed  his  favourite  freedman, 
Oleander,  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  exasperation 
against  the  unworthy  favourite  soon  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  At  the  same  time 
Italy  was  suflfering  from  plague  and  famine,  while  the  emperor 
amused  himself  with  his  concubines,  and  with  butchering  the 
noblest  among  the  senators.  At  length  he  formed  the  design 
of  entering  the  senate-house  on  the  1st  of  January  a.d.  193 
with  a  band  of  gladiators,  and  of  murdering  the  consuls  and 
many  other  persons  of  eminence.  The  list  of  the  victims  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  mistress  Marcia,  and  finding  her  own 
name  among  them,  she,  in  conjunction  with  others,  caused  the 
tyrant  to  be  strangled  in  his  bed,  on  the  31st  of  December 
192.  During  his  whole  reign  he  had  never  troubled  himself 
about  the  safety  of  the  empire,  but  its  integrity  was  never* 
theless  maintained  by  the  valoiu*  of  his  generals.  Britain  was 
disturbed  by  invasions  of  the  Caledonians,  who  defeated  the 
Roman  legions,  and  spread  devastation  far  and  wide  ;  but 
Ulpius  Marcellus  drove  them  back  into  their  own  country, 
and  terminated  the  war  against  them  in  a.  d.  184. 

3.  The  death  of  Commodus  spread  joy  throughout  Rome, 
and  the  senate  cursed  his  memory ;  the  praetorians  alone 
were  dissatisfied,  for  upon  them  he  had  most  lavishly  squan- 
dered the  treasures  of  the  empire.  His  murderers  proclaimed 
Pertinax,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  emperor,  and  he  accepted 
the  proffered  dignity  not  without  great  reluctance.  In  order 
to  replenish  the  empty  treasury,  he  sold  all  the  costly  and 
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luxurious  furniture,  the  mistresses  and  &Toarite  hojE  of  Corn- 
modus,  and  commenced  a  series  of  nsefnl  reforms.      Biit  the 
praetorians,  vexed  at  the  attempts  to  curb  their   Ucendoat- 
ness,  which  had  been  connived  at  by  Commodns,  rose  in  open 
rebellion,  and  Pertinax  was  murdered  before  the  end  of  Maieh, 
after  a  reign  of  scarcely  three  months.     This  mnrder  was  the 
commencement  of  a  state  of  perfect  anarchy.    The  praetorians, 
who  now  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  ascended  the 
walls  of  their  fortified  barracks,  and  offered  the  sovereignty 
to  the  man  who  would  give  them  the  largest  donative.     All 
competitors  were  outbidden  by  the  wealthy  glutton  Didios 
Julianus,  who  promised  to  give  to  every  praetorian  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed emperor.     The  senate,  however,  detested  him,  and 
the  people  refusing  to  recognise  him,  took  up  arms.     The 
praetorians  also  grew  lukewarm  in  his  defence,  as  be  did  not  at 
once  gi\  e  them  the  proiiuscd  sum  of  money.    At  the  same  time 
the  army  in  Syria  proclaimed  Pescennius  Niger,  and  the  legions 
of  Illyriciim  raised  Septimius  Severus  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  latter,   wiser  than   his  competitor,   advanced   with  his 
army  into  Italy ;  Didius  Julianus,   who  in   vain   offered  to 
share  the  government  with  him,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
the  senate  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  Severus  was  recognised  as 
emperor. 

4.  Septimius  Severus,  after  being  raised  to  the  throne, 
determined  to  maintain  himself  by  inexorable  severity.  Dis- 
banding the  praetorian  guards,  he  selected  others  four  times 
more  numerous,  and  instituted  a  complete  military  desix)tism. 
He  then  marched  to  the  East  against  Pescennius  Niger  ; 
three  battles  were  fought,  and  it  was  only  in  the  thinl, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issus,  a.  d.  194,  that  Niger  was 
completely  defeated ;  he  was  afterwards  killed  while  endea- 
vouring to  escape  by  flight.  The  city  of  Byzantium,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  partizans  of  Niger,  was  defended  for 
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two  years  hj  the  valour  of  its  garrison  and  its  strong  fortifica- 
tions ;  but  when  in  the  end  it  was  compelled  by  famine  to 
surrender,  Severus  took  fearful  vengeance,  and  ordered  its 
fortifications  to  be  demolished,  whereby  he  unwisely  deprived 
the  empire  of  one  of  its  strong  frontier  fortresses.  Clodius 
Albinus,  the  governor  of  Britain,  who  had  openly  declared 
himself  against  Didius  Julianus  and  Niger,  was  rewarded  by 
Severus  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  which  conferred  upon  him 
the  right  of  succession ;  but  afterwards  discovering  that  Seve- 
rus had  formed  a  plan  for  procuring  his  assassination,  he  took 
up  arms  against  him,  and  found  many  followers  among  those 
who  were  displeased  with  the  emperor's  severity.  The  latter 
accordingly  was  obliged  to  hasten  from  the  East  to  Oaul, 
where  a  schoolmaster  had  already  collected  an  army  for  him. 
Clodius  Albinus  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  197  near  Lyons  in  Gaul, 
he  himself  perished,  and  all  his  friends  and  relations  were  put  to 
death  with  cruel  tortures.  On  his  return  to  Rome  the  emperor 
behaved  with  equal  sternness.  In  a.  d.  198  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  Parthians,  whom  he  deprived 
of  the  province  of  Mesopotamia  together  with  the  towns  of 
Dara  and  Nisibis ;  but  Atra  in  Arabia  was  besieged  in  vain. 
He  also  paid  a  visit  to  Egypt,  where  some  new  regulations 
were  made.  When  at  length  he  had  got  rid  of  all  his  com- 
petitors and  felt  himself  safe  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereignty, 
he  endeavoured  to  improve  the  laws  and  through  them  public 
morality ;  in  these  endeavours  he  was  assisted  by  the  great 
jurists  Papinian  and  Ulpian,  who  may  be  termed  his  ministers 
of  justice.  At  the  same  time  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole 
administration  of  the  empire, — its  finances,  and  its  stores, 
depriving  the  senate  of  nearly  all  its  powers.  In  a.  d.  208 
the  Caledonians  repeated  their  invasion  of  the  north  of 
England,  in  consequence  of  which  he  proceeded  to  Britain, 
taking  with  him  his  two  sons  Antoninus  Caracalla  and  Sep- 
timius  Geta.     He  penetrated  indeed  far  into  the  northern  part 
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«f  Brftun,  bat  BOflUiiwd  MTtn  Iinh^  nntS  fa  a.  ik  ti9  !■ 
■DOModed  in  compelling  tha  Ciledoaiaiut     to  id»li^  mI 

oomplflted  lliii  fiiiliniiiliiiii  ■liiiililmlliiiMi  iinwlwdWwiMfc 
Bolwty  ud  Troe.  Whila  engaged  in  this  *wiiiwr  1m  «« 
taken  ill ;  grief  at  the  bitUMi  ooodnet  of  his  nn  flaraaah 
aggnnted  hia  illnen,  and  be  died  ftt  ttA  «k  ths  dtt  «l 
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fi.  The  two  brotheii  GanwalU  and  Qeti,  who  hd  both 
been  destined  b;  their  fittbei  to  sneoeed  him,  ocadadad  ■ 
trea^  with  the  CaMomaaa,  who  bad  agaim  nvoltad,  and  Hm 
ntnmed  to  Borne.  The  hatied  whieh  thay  had  iiliiBiial 
agMDst  each  other  from  their  boyhood  now  hmt  forth  «iA 
greater  ammoaty,  and  it  waa  in  vaiB  that  tiior  mather  Jab 
Domna  attempted  to  Mng  abont  a  raeoneiliation :  OaiaeaB% 
tli«  more  crael  of  the  two,  caoud  bis  brother  to  be  mnrdoid 
in  the  very  arms  of  his  mother,  and  then  declared  blm  to  faea 
god,  A.  D.  312.  No  one,  however,  waa  allowed  to  menti(»  tb» 
name  of  Oeta,  and  all  hie  friends  were  pnt  to  death.  Among 
tiiese  victims  was  Caracalla's  own  instructor,  the  great  jmiat 
PapinisD,  who  refused  to  justify  the  fratricide.  Besides  tbee^ 
thousands  of  others  were  mordered  in  order  that  the  tjiant 
might  gun  possession  of  their  property.  Whan  theee  meaoa 
no  longer  snfiGced  to  provide  him  with  what  he  wanted  to 
gratify  his  Insta,  he  deteriontted  the  coinage,  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  increase  the  taxes,  conferred  the  Boman  {ran* 
ohise  upon  all  free-bom  sabjects  of  the  empire.  Bnt  all 
theae  things  made  his  name  bo  odious  at  Bome,  that  ha  felt 
uneasy,  and  resolved  to  travel  through  the  various  ooontiiea 
of  the  empire,  all  of  which  were  now  equally  nbbed  aitd 
plundered,  and  deprived  of  their  best  inhabitants.  Thus  be 
devastated  Gaul  in  a.  n.  213,  and  in  the  year  following,  he 
was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  of  the  Germans,  notwithslaad- 
ing  which  he  assumed  the  title  Germanicus.  After  this  he 
Evened  Macedonia,  aping  Alexander  the  Great  ia  his  dam, 
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gestaies,  and  the  inclination  of  the  head ;  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  imitated  Achilles.  OsrhoSne  was 
made  by  him  a  Roman  province,  but  an  attempt  upon  Armenia 
fiiiled.  At  last  he  arrived  in  Alexandria,  where  some  pas- 
quinades upon  him  had  been  circulated.  For  this  offence  he 
now  punished  the  city,  in  a.  d.  215,  by  ordering  the  greater  part 
of  its  inhabitants  to  be  butchered  by  his  soldiers.  The  place 
is  said  to  have  been  literally  deluged  with  blood.  After  this 
atrocity  he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  being  desirous  to  obtain  the 
surname  Parthicus.  He  gained  his  object,  without  fight* 
ing  a  battle,  by  treacherously  causing  Artabanes,  the  king 
of  the  Partbians,  to  be  put  to  death.  But  on  his  return  ha 
himself  was  murdered,  on  the  8th  of  April,  a.  d.  217,  near 
Edessa  by  his  own  soldiers,  headed  by  Macrinus,  the  prefect 
of  the  praetorians.  His  memory  was  cursed  and  his  name 
effaced  from  all  public  monuments. 

6.  M^rinus,  the  murderer,  was  then  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  soldiers,  and  continued  the  war  against  the  Partbians, 
but  without  success,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  of 
them  with  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  The  Roman  senate 
disliked  Macrinus,  because,  being  himself  a  Mauritanian  of 
low  origin,  he  raised  vulgar  persons  to  rank  and  station,  and 
with  the  soldiers  he  was  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  harsh* 
ness.  Maesa,  a  sister  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimius 
Severus,  accordingly  had  no  difficulty  in  exciting  the  soldiers 
against  him,  and  persuading  them  to  confer  the  imperial 
dignity  upon  her  own  grandson  Elagabalus,  a  priest  of  the 
Sun  at  Emesa.  This  happened  on  the  8th  of  June  a.  d. 
218.  In  the  ensuing  struggle  between  the  two  emperors, 
Macrinus  and  his  son  Diadumenianus  were  murdered  at  Chal- 
cedon.  The  mad  and  brutal  lusts,  and  the  fearful  extrava- 
gance of  Elagabalus,  however,  soon  created  universal  disgust. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  at  times  he  was  actually  labouring 
under  insanity ;  he  raised  his  grandmother  to  the  rank  of  a 


w&atw,  and  inititated  »  nnata  </  bdia^  to '  hooov  Hi 
aurtbor,  and  to  detennine  th«  ftdijcni  and  nmwniMiiM,  Hi 
ilw  introduced  tX  Bcnna  the  Syiun  wonfa^  of  Aa  So^  if 
wbioh  he  deatroyed  the  Uat  tnoei  <tf  the  asaieot  Boaa 
diflinpliiw  and  morslitj.  Ab  MMen  pantivad  ibmt  tlie  BooMai 
would  not  tolerate  the  jmng  and  eroel  ToliqitaB^  auk 
longer,  she  persnaded  him  to  raiae  Aleuoder  Bararo^  annriMg 
grandson  of  hers,  to  the  rank  of  Caaaar ;  fSlagBbalv  ti^fffri 
with  the  leqaest,  bot  finding  that  tha  Caaaar  dailj  naa  ■ 
pqmlftritj,  he  attempted  to  mntder  him ;  at  lei^th  tha  ptaa* 
toriana,  utterly  di^nsted  with  him,  pat  faim  ud  Ida  nottw 
to  death  OD  the  11th  of  Uatoh  a.  d.  383. 

7.  Alexander  SevemB  was  only  in  hia  aaroitaentfa  jtH 
when  he  ascended  the  throne ;  he  was  a  limple-heaaiad  maa 
of  good  moral  principles,  who  made  many  nsofnl  i^nlatioDi, 
and  fullowed  the  advice  of  bis  intelligent  mother  M«TninMa, 
who  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Christians ;  but  he  did  mt 
possess  the  strength  of  character  required  by  the  exigeooei 
of  the  times.  Assisted  in  the  goTommcnt  by  his  mother  asd 
a  council  of  sixteen  eenatois,  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  widiin 
proper  bounds  the  lascivious  manners  of  hie  sulyects,  ezikd 
nseless  servants  and  faithless  governors  of  provinces,  |»omoted 
commerce,  and  reduced  oppressive  taxes.  Motwithstaoding 
all  this,  attempts  were  made  to  dethrone  him,  and  the  pise- 
torians,  exasperated  at  the  severity  of  the  great  joriat  tllinan, 
murdered  him  with  impunity  before  the  emperor's  own  eyea, 
A.  o.  226.  Alexander  Sevenis  had  not  only  to  c<mteDd  with 
enemies  at  home,  but  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  threatened 
by  foreign  foes.  In  a.d.  226,  the  Persians  under  Artaxerxes 
(Ardishir)  overturned  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians,  and  founded 
the  dynnsty  of  the  Sassanidae,  so  called  from  Artaxerxes  being 
a  son  of  Sassan.  The  object  of  the  new  rulers  was  to  restore 
the  ancient  Persian  empire  in  its  whole  extent,  and  accordii^lT 
they  invaded  Ueeopotamia  and  Byria,     The  feeble  t 
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were  nnable  to  offer  any  effective  resistaDce,  and  some  even  went 
over  to  tbe  enemy.  In  a.  d.  231  Alexander  Sevems  himself 
proceeded  to  tbe  East,  and,  having  restored  discipline  among 
the  troops,  commenced  a  war  against  Artaxerxes,  in  whlcbv 
according  to  some  anthorities,  be  was  very  successful  against 
the  proud  Persian.  At  all  events,  the  Persians  for  some  time 
after  this  remained  quiet  or  made  conquests  in  other  quarters. 
Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  a.  d.  238,  and  soon 
after,  being  informed  that  German  tribes  were  harassing  Gaul, 
he  hastened  to  tbe  aid  of  the  threatened  province.  But 
before  he  had  an  opportnnity  of  fighting  a  battle,  ho  and  his 
mother  were  murdered  in  tbe  camp  near  Mayenco  on  the  10th 
of  February  a.  d.  235,  by  his  soldiers,  who  wanted  a  more 
valiant  and  liberal  ruler. 

8.  Maximinus,  a  rude  Thracian,  but  a  man  of  great 
bodily  strength  and  experience  in  war,  was  then  proclaimed 
emperor  by  tbe  soldiers.  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  immediately  on  his  accession,  he  showed 
the  rudeness  of  his  character,  by  causing  many  of  his  own 
benefactors  to  be  put  to  death,  and  dispatching  all  those 
who  showed  the  slightest  symptoms  of  attachment  to  others. 
He  was,  however,  successful  against  the  Germans,  whose 
country  he  devastated  far  and  wide.  His  elevation,  which 
was  not  approved  of  by  the  Roman  senate,  threw  the  empire 
into  such  confusion,  that  within  twenty  years  no  less  than 
twelve  emperors  were  set  up  and  deposed.  In  a.  d.  238, 
the  legions  stationed  in  Africa,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  proclaimed  Gordian  emperor,  who  being  already  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  assumed  his  son  as  his  colleague. 
This  happened  in  the  month  of  February,  but  in  March  of 
the  same  year,  Capelianus,  Maximinus'  perfect  of  Mauritania, 
defeated  and  slew  tbe  younger  Gh)rdian  in  a  battle,  and  drove 
the  aged  father  to  kill  himself  in  despair.  Terrified  by 
this  news,  the  senate  raised  two  eminent  senators,  Maximr*- 
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and  Balbinus,  to  tbo  imperial  dignity,  «ad  hj  the  demand 
of  the  people,  Gordian,  a  boy  of  thirteeen  yean,  and  a  gnnd- 
8on  of  the  elder  Gordian,  ^as  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar. 
In   A.  D.   238   MaximinuB   advanced  with    his    army   fnm 
Germany  into  Italy.     Terror  preceded  him  everywhere,  and 
the  citizens  leaving  their  unprotected  homes  took  relnge  in 
the  fortresses,  which  the  invader  did  not  find  it  easy  to  take. 
While  besieging  Aquilcia,  the  soldiers  suffering'  from  want, 
and  seeing  that  the  whole  empire  was  opposed  to  Maximinos, 
put  him  and  his  son  to  death  in  the  month  of  April,  and  joined 
the  army  of  Maximus,  who  was  encamped  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Ravenna. 

9.  In  the  meantime  the  praetorian  gnards  at  Rome  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinoa,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  senate,  murdered  them  in  the 
montli  of  July  during  the  Capituline  games,  and  proclaimed 
young  Gordian  emperor.  This  boy,  who  was  thus  raised  to 
the  throne,  was  at  first  misled  and  deceived  by  dishonest 
advisers ;  but  from  a.  d.  241,  in  which  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Misitheus,  ho  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  prudent 
and  disintereste<l  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  In  the  same 
year  the  Persians  renewed  the  war  with  greater  vehemence 
than  ever  under  their  king  Sapor  I.,  and  Gordian,  accom- 
panied by  Misitheus,  set  out  for  the  East,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  Syria  and  Mesoj)ot4imia,  wliich  had  been  ravaged 
by  them.  Unfortunately  ^lisitheus  died  two  years  later, 
and  rhilij)pus,  an  Arab  by  birth,  who  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  stirred  up  a 
mutinous  spirit  among  the  soldiers.  By  this  means  he  com- 
pelled Gordian  to  make  him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  month  of  April  a.  d,  244,  caused  the 
young  prince  to  be  munlered  near  Circesium  on  the  confines 
of  Assyria.  Philippus  then  concluded  peace  with  the 
Persians   and   returned  to  Rome,   where   he   favoured    the 
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Christians,  and  carried  on  the  government  not  without  vnsdom 
and  moderation ;  but  these  very  circumstances  combined  with 
his  eastern  origin  made  him  unpopular,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that,  in  a.  d.  247,  he  entertained  the  people  with  magnificent 
ludi  8aeculare$  to  commemorate  the  thousand  years'  existence 
of  Rome.  In  a.  d.  249  the  legions  stationed  in  Moesia  com- 
pelled Decius  against  his  will  to  assiune  the  imperial  dignity. 
He  informed  Philippus  by  letter  that  he  would  resign  his  power 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  but  Philippus,  distrusting  him, 
marched  with  an  army  to  the  north  of  Italy,  where  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle  near  Verona. 

10.  Decius  ascended  the  throne  about  the  middle  of  a.  d. 
249,  and  after  quelling  some  disturbances  in  GhLul,  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  commenced  a  fearful  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  empire,  and  endeavoured  by  the  revival 
of  ancient  institutions  to  check  the  downward  course  of  the 
empire.  But  it  was  in  vain,  and  the  more  the  state  suffered 
from  internal  decay  and  dissolution,  the  more  did  the  bar- 
barians on  the  frontiers,  especially  the  Germans,  become 
emboldened.  The  Gt)ths,  a  numerous  (German  tribe,  who 
first  appear  in  history  as  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  had  advanced  southward  to  the  frontiers  of  Dacia  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Caracalla.  In  alliance  with  many  other 
German  tribes,  and  commanded  by  their  own  kings,  they 
first  attacked  the  provinces  about  the  Danube.  In  a.  d.  250, 
the  Goth  Cniva,  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Philippopolis  in  Thrace ; 
Decius  marched  into  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the 
barbarians  back  across  the  Danube,  but  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  his  own  general  Gallus  Trebonianus,  he  was  killed  with  his 
son  during  an  engagement  in  a  marshy  district  of  Moesia,  a.  d. 
251.  Gallus,  who  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions, 
made  Hostilianus,  a  son  of  the  brave  Decius,  his  colleague  in 
the  empire,  and  his  own  son  Volusianus  was  raised  to  the  rank 
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of  Caesar.     A  pestilenoe  was  then  beginning  to  rage  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  continuing  for  the  long  period  uf 
fifteen  years,  carried  off  a  vast  moltitode  of  men.     Hosti* 
lianus  was  one  of  its  victims  in  A.  d.  252.     Thronghont  this 
time,  Gallus  remained  inactive  at  Rome,  while  the  Gk>thB  and 
other  tribes  again  invaded  Moesia  and  Pannonia.     Bat  his 
brave  general  ^milius  iEmilianus  repelled  the  enemy,  and, 
proud  of  his  victory,  accepted  the  purple  ofiered  to  him  by 
his  soldiers.     The  new  emperor  forthwith  proceeded  wi^  his 
army  to  Italy ;  Qallus  met  the  usurper  in  Umbria,  bat  both  he 
and  his  son  VoluBianus  were  put  to  death  by  their  matinoos 
soldiers,  in  May  a.  d.  253.     ^milianus  now  took  possession 
of  the  throne,  but  scarcely  four  months  later  he  too  was  killed 
by  his  faithless  soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spoleto. 

11.  Just  at  this  time.  Valerian,  a  most  distinguished 
man,  and  a  friend  of  Gallus,  was  approaching  Italy  with 
Gallic  and  German  legions  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
friend.  His  army  at  once  saluted  him  as  emperor ;  in  Rome, 
too,  his  arrival  was  welcomed,  and  he  appointed  his  own  son 
Gallienus  his  colleague  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  restore  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  carefully  watched  over  the  execution  of  justice,  and 
reduced  obnoxious  taxes ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  not  much 
time  to  devote  to  these  internal  reforms,  for  the  empire  was 
at  the  time  threatened  on  all  sides ;  the  Franks  and  Ale* 
manni  were  crossing  the  Rhine,  the  Goths  invaded  Moesia, 
and  the  Persians  in  the  East,  under  their  powerful  king 
Sapor,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  even  made  themselves 
masters  of  Aniioch.  Gallienus,  or  rather  his  brave  legate 
Postumus,  in  a.d.  256  fought  successfully  against  the  Franks, 
a  confederatit>n  of  German  tribes  dwelling  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Weser,  such  as  the  Bnicteri,  Sigambri,  and  Chatti. 
Valerian  himself,  in  a.  d.  258,  marched  against  the  Persians, 
recovered  Antioch,  and  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia ;    but 
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two  years  later,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Persians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edessa.  Valerian  never 
recovered  his  freedom,  but  remained  in  captivity  until  his 
death,  enduring  the  most  insolent  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who  now  recovered  Antioch  and  even  made 
conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  until  the  Roman  general  Balista 
forced  them  to  return  across  the  Euphrates. 

12.  From  a.  d.  260  Gallienus  was  sole  emperor  until  a.  d. 
268,  and,  on  the  whole,  did  his  best  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.  But  things  had  come  to  a  pass  when  it  required 
more  than  human  strength  to  keep  the  tottering  edifice 
together.  In  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  insurrections  broke  out 
in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  each  of  which  pro- 
claimed its  own  sovereign.  This  period  is  foolishly  called  the 
period  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  from  the  thirty  who  governed 
Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  the  number 
of  pretenders  to  the  imperial  throne  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  nineteen  or  twenty.  While  the  empire  thus  seemed  to 
fall  to  pieces,  the  barbarians  invaded  it  on  all  sides;  the 
Franks  and  Alemannians  advanced  as  far  as  Italy,  the  Quadi 
even  entered  Spain,  and  the  Goths  Asia  Minor.  The  Isauri 
in  Asia  revolted  and  became  for  ever  separated  from  the 
empire.  In  Palmyra,  Odenathus  made  himself  independent, 
after  having  defeated  the  Persians,  and  his  independence  was 
recognised  by  Gallienus  in  a.  d.  264.  The  ancient  city  of 
Palmyra,  situated  in  an  oasis  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Solomon,  had  become  wealthy  and  power- 
ful through  commerce ;  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines,  it  was  a  great  centre  of  Greek  art  and  culture. 
The  splendid  ruins  of  Palmyra,  which  were  discovered  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  attest  its  ancient 
magnificence.  Postumus,  who  had  defeated  the  Franks, 
set  himself  up  as  emperor  in  Gaul,  a.  d.  258,  and  maintained 
himself  for  nearly  seven  years,  after  which  he  was  murdered 
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by  his  adldiers,  becaase  he  would  not  tSkm  ttfliii  to  phtadhr 
the  lebellioue  city  of  Mayenoe.  MaeriamMi  the  oonunander 
In  Syria,  by.  whose  treachery  Valerian  had  fidkn  into  the 
hands  of  the  Peraian8|  aanimed  the  imperial  pniple  in  a.  m 
8€1|  and  appointed  hie  two  aons  his  coUeagoee ;  but  ho  was 
oonquered  by  Odenathus,  who,  in  a.  d.  264,  was  made  the 
oolleagae  of  Gallienns.  Three  years  later  Odeoathns  was 
killed  by  a  relative,  and  his  wi£e  Zenobia,  who  undertook  the 
gOYemment  of  her  kingdom,  became  the  real  fonnder  of  the 
empire  of  Palmyra  in  Syria.  Egypt  was  in  the  meantinie 
ravaged  by  plague  and  civil  wars.  The  other  nanipca, 
SQch  as  Yalens,  Piso,  Tetricns,  and  others,  did  not  wiMintain 
their  power  for  any  length  of  time.  The  last  of  tfaem  was 
Aoreolns,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  Baetia,  a.  d.  262.  Ghd* 
lienus,  assembllDg  all  his  forces,  besieged  him  at  Milan ;  but, 
in  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  268,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
Gallienus,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  camp  before  Milan. 
Aiureolus,  however,  was  unable  to  maintain  himself^  and  was 
kUled  in  the  same  year,  whereupon  Claudius,  sumamed 
Grothicus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers. 

13.  Claudius  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave 
warrior,  and  a  lover  of  strict  justice,  and  now  commenced 
the  restoration  of  the  empire  by  successful  campaigns  against 
the  barbarians.  The  Alemanni,  who  had  invaded  Italy,  were 
defeated  near  Lake  Benaciis,  and  in  a.  d.  269  he  set  out 
against  the  Goths,  who  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  and 
were  besieging  the  towns  of  Cassandreia  and  Thessalonica. 
In  a  decisive  battle  near  Naissus  in  Serbia,  the  Gk)ths  were 
overpowered  and  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps.  But  not 
long  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  April  a.  d.  270,  the  emperor 
died  at  Sirmium,  of  a  disease  which  carried  ofif  thousands  both 
of  Romans  and  Goths.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Claudius 
was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against  Zenobia,  who  had 
subdued  Syria  and  Egypt     After  his  death  the  legions  at 
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Aquileia  proclaimed  his  brother  Quintillas,  who,  on  hearing 
that  the  legions  on  the  Danube  had  offered  the  pnrple  to 
Aurelian,  ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and  died  on  the 
seventeenth  day  after  his  accession. 

14.  Aurelian,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  completed  the  work 
so  nobly  commenced  by  Claudius,  and  became  the  real  restorer 
of  the  Roman  empire.    After  a  brief  visit  to  Rome  he  marched 
against  the  Qoths  and  their  allies,  and  a  battle  having  been 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  which  neither  party 
could  claim  a  decisive  victory,  he  concluded  a  peace,  in 
which  the  province  of  Dacia  was  given  up  to  the  Gk)th8. 
Tranquillity  being  thus  restored  in  that  quarter,  he  proceeded, 
in  A.  D.  272,  to  the  East  against  Zenobia,  and,  after  several 
victories  over  the  queen,  recovered  Syria,  while  his  legate 
Probus  was  equally  successful  in  Egypt.    In  the  following  year 
he  besieged  Zenobia  in  her  own  capital  of  Palmyra,  and,  on  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  made  her  his  prisoner ;  but  as  the  city 
soon   after  revolted,   Aurelian  ordered  it   to  be  destroyed. 
Having  thus  reunited  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  with 
the  empire,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  forthwith  made  war 
against  Tetricus,  who  still  maintained  himself  in  Qaul.     In 
a  battle  near  Chalons,  in  a.  d.  274,  Tetricus,  who  did  not  feel 
safe  among  his  own  troops,  went  over  to  Aurelian,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  treated.     The  emperor  returned  to  Rome,  and 
celebrated  a  triumph,  adorned  by  the  presence  of  Zenobia,  such 
as  the  city  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.    He  now  endeavoured, 
by  internal  reforms,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  subjecta, 
and  restore  ancient  morality  and  simplicity ;    but  his  wise 
measures  were  not  always  well  received  by  the  demoralised 
people.    It  also  gave  offence  that  he  assumed  the  diadem,  which 
no  emperor  had  done  before  him.     In  order  to  give  occupation 
to  his  restless  legions,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  who  still  defied   the  majesty  of  Rome;    but  in 
March  a.  d.  275,  he  was  murdered,  on  his  road  between 
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Heracleia  and  Byzantium,  by  his  own  servants,  who  had  reaaofi 

to  fear  bis  severity. 

15.  Tbe  soldiers  not  having  a  general  of  sufficient  popo* 
larity  among  them,  requested  the  senate  to  appoint  a  socoewor; 
but  as  emperors  nominated  by  the  senate  had  generally  been 
rejected  by  tbe  soldiers,  tbe  senate  at  first  declined,  and  aeveial 
months  elapsed  in  correspondence,  until  in   September  Um 
senate  offered  the  imperial  dignity  to  Claudius  TacitoSi  a  vme* 
rable  senator  of  the  age  of  seventy-five.    After  his  elevation  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  East,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  army.     He  repelled  the  Alani,  who  had  invaded  Cap* 
padocia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  mount  Caucasos  to  cany  od 
the  war  against  tbe  Persians,  but  in  consequence  of  hia  exer- 
tions he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  of  which  he  died  on  the  I2th 
of  April  A.  D.  276.     His  brother  Annius  Florianus  assumed 
the  imperial  dignity,  but  scarcely  three  months  later  he  WM 
murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  at  Tarsus,  as  it  became  known 
that  Tacitus  bad  recommended  Probus,  the  commander  of  the 
eastern  forces,  who  was  very  popular  among   the  soldiers. 
Probus'  antecedents  were  very  promising,  and  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  empire,  be  displayed  qualities  both  of  a  great 
general  and  an  able  ruler.     After  having  paid  a  visit  to  Rome, 
he  marched  with  a  strong  army  into  Gaul,  a  great  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  German  tribes  of  the  Franks, 
Lygians,  Burgundians,  and  Vandals.     He  rescued  sixty  large 
towns  from   them,  pursued  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  in 
Germany   itself  established   Roman   garrisons   as   colonies, 
securing  the  conquered  country  by  a  strong  wall  extending 
jfrom  Ratisbon  to  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine. 
Having  extended  and  secured  the  frontiers  in  that  quarter 
and  subdued  some  rebels  in  Gaul,  he  marched  to  Illyricum 
and  Thrace,  where  he  conquered  the  Sarmatians  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Getae  ;  then  crossing  over  into  Asia  Minor  and 
restoring  peace  in  some  of  its  provinces,  he  advanced  into 
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Syria  and  Egypt.  In  the  latter  country  he  expelled  the 
Blemmyae,  a  Nubian  tribe,  which  had  made  itself  master  of 
several  towns,  a.  d.  279.  The  Persian  king  Narses,  alarmed 
by  the  emperor's  success,  concluded  peace  with  him.  From 
Egypt  Probus  returned  to  Thrace,  and  transplanted  one 
hundred  thousand  Bastamae  and  other  tribes  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  into  Thrace.  He  then  celebrated  a 
great  triumph  at  Home  over  the  Germans  and  Blemmyae.  As 
peace  was  now  restored  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  he  began 
employing  his  armies  in  various  useful  works,  such  as  the 
rebuilding  of  ruined  towns,  draining  of  marshes,  and  the  like  ; 
but  the  severity  with  which  he  exacted  these  services  called 
forth  a  formidable  insurrection,  during  which,  in  the  month 
of  September  a.  d.  282,  the  infuriated  soldiers  slew  their 
excellent  emperor,  whose  death  they  soon  after  deplored. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  into  Hungary  and  the  countries  on  the  Rhine. 

16.  The  legions  now  proclaimed  Cams  emperor.  He 
was  an  able  general,  but  too  indulgent  towards  his  two  sons 
Garinus  and  Numerianus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  dignity 
of  Caesar.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  Probus, 
the  Sarmatians  invaded  Thrace  and  Dlyricum.  Numerianus 
obtained  the  command  against  them  and  defeated  them,  while 
his  brother  was  intrasted  with  the  administration  of  the 
western  provinces.  In  a.  d.  283,  Cams  ^-ith  Numerianus 
set  out  against  the  Persians,  who  were  likewise  preparing  for 
war.  The  Romans  were  very  successful :  they  ravaged  Meso- 
potamia, took  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  even  advanced 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  suddenly  Cams  was  killed  by  a  flash 
of  lightning,  on  the  25th  of  December  a.  d.  283.  His  sons 
were  immediately  recognised  as  emperors.  Numerianus,  who 
deserved  to  have  lived  in  happier  days,  gave  up  the  war  with 
the  Persians,  and  was  murdered  on  his  return,  during  a  review 
of  the  troops,  by  his  own  father-in-law,  in  September  a.  d. 
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284.    The  anny  si  oDoe  jimMmA  DionlnHmy  a  Ddmlhih 

who  was  then  prefeot  of  the  pcaetorianii 

the  profligate  son  of  GanU|  endearoimd  to  MMtt  lua 

and  set  out  against  hii  riyal,  bat  near  Mvgai  in  Berk^  ht 

was  killed  by  a  man  whoee  wife  he  had  ill-iMed,  in  Hsy 

A.  D.  285,  and  the  dTil  war  was  ffana  bniii|^  to  m  wpmlf 

termination. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  DIOCLETIAN  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF 

THE  EMPIRE. 

1.  Diocletian,  a  man  of  bnmble  origin,  had  worked  bis 
way  up  to  the  highest  military  stations  by  his  prudence, 
talent,  and  ambition.  His  reign  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  great  changes  he  introduced  in  the  administration  of 
the  empire.  The  despotism  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  until  then 
appointed  and  deposed  emperors,  was  put  an  end  to,  every 
trace  of  republican  Eome  which  yet  remained  was  d<me  away 
with,  and  the  spirit  of  the  government  and  the  character  of 
the  sovereign  henceforth  display  much  of  what  is  commonly 
observed  in  eastern  despotisms.  From  this  time  the  seat  of 
the  government  was  no  longer  exclusively  at  Rome,  but  Nico- 
medeia  became  the  capital  for  the  eastern  provinces,  Milan 
for  Italy  and  the  countries  on  the  south  of  it,  Treves  for 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spun,  and  Sirmium  for  Pannonia  and 
Illyricum.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  world  also  was  fast 
hastening  towards  its  final  extinction,  for  Christianity  had 
already  extended  fisr  and  wide.   Diocletian  was  quite  oonscbus 
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of  the  duties  he  had  to  perfonn ;  bnt  he  also  knew  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  himself,  assumed  Maximian  as  his  colleague  in  the 
imperial  dignity.  This  man  was  a  rude,  but  able  soldier, 
and  Diocletian,  assigning  to  him  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire,  at  once  entrusted  to  him  the  war  against  the  Gaols 
and  Germans.  In  Gaul  the  Bagaudae,  that  is,  the  peasants, 
provoked  by  the  oppression  of  their  governors,  had  risen  in 
arms  against  them;  but  Maximian  defeated  them  in  a. d. 
286.  The  Alemanni,  who  had  invaded  Raetia  and  the 
Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine,  were  driven  back  into  their  own 
country,  which  was  ravaged  by  Maximian.  It  is  about  this 
time  that  we  first  hear  of  the  Saxons,  who  infested  the  coasts 
of  Britain  and  Gaul  with  their  piratical  fleets,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Franks  traversed  and  plundered  the  north 
of  Gaul.  Carausius,  an  experienced  Belgian  chief,  was  com- 
missioned by  Maximian  to  protect  the  coasts  against  those 
German  pirates,  but  as  after  a  while  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  suspicion  of  favouring  the  barbarians,  Maximian  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  But  Carausius  escaped  into  Britain, 
where  he  assumed  in  a.  j).  287  the  imperial  dignity,  allied  him- 
self with  the  piratical  Franks  and  Saxons,  and  maintained  him- 
self until  a.  d.  293,  when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  another  usurper, 
Alectus,  who  ruled  over  Britain  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

2.  While  Maximian  was  thus  engaged  in  Gaul  and 
Gkrmany,  Diocletian  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the 
invaders  in  Raetia,  and  then  proceeded  to  Nicomedeia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence.  Thinking 
that  the  two  emperors  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  empire 
against  both  domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  Diocletian,  in  a.  d. 
292,  nominated  at  Nicomedeia  two  Caesars,  Constantins 
Chlorus  and  Galerius,  both  lUyrians,  who  by  marriages  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  imperial  families.  The  empire 
was  then  divided  among  the  four  rulers :  Diocletian  retained 
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for  himself  the  «Mtem  proriiwfla,  Gtbrim  obUdned  nnn 
and  tlie  Danubiau  connbiea,  M>»iiiii»n  Italy,  AMem,  and  At 
wwtoin  islanda,  while  GonitaDtnis  nocmd  Qmii,  Bf^ 
Britain,  and  Matmtama.  The  unity  of  tho  taofin,  bowiw, 
waa  not  affected  hf  this  dirinoD,  fer  Diodetiaa  mm  mt  At 
head  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  intemal  admitusttwliaii  aon*  at 
his  ooQeagoea  oonld  undertako  asTthing  witboafc  hia  ooBHat. 
The  power  of  the  praetorian  gnards  vai  redocsd.  Mid  Dioda- 
tuut  mnonaded  himaelf  at  Hioomedaia  with  all  An  ponp 
and  ceiemonial  of  an  eaatsrn  deapot.  In  tha  yvrj  jmt  !■ 
which  he  divided  his  dominions,  freeh  anend—  anie  hath 
within  and  without  the  em^' :  the  Peinana  dmatenad  to 
invade  Syria,  some  African  tribes  in  Uanritama  rerolted,  and 
soon  after,  Julian  came  forward  as  a  nsnrper  in  Italy,  and 
Achillea  in  Egypt.  But  the  marpeTS  wtire  eaoly  oreroome  hj 
Maximian  and  Diocletian,  and  the  fbrmer  also  snbdaed  the 
Mauritanians.  Iq  a.  d.  295,  Galerius  conquered  the  Carpi, 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  countries  about  the  Danube,  and  then  proceeded 
againet  the  Persians.  He  was  at  first  not  verj  Buccessfhl,  but 
in  the  following  year,  the  Persians  were  compelled  in  a  pitched 
battle  to  sue  for  peace,  io  which  they  gave  up  all  Hew^XH 
tamia,  and  even  certain  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  a.d.  39S. 
In  the  meantime  GonstaDtius  expelled  the  Franks  from  Oanl 
and  the  country  of  the  Bstavi,  crossed  over  into  Britain,  and, 
defeating  the  usurper  Alectns,  reunited,  in  i.  d.  296,  Britain 
with  the  empire,  from  which  it  had  been  separated  tor  tea 
years.  Constantius  then  returned  to  Gaul,  and  in  A.  D.  301, 
defeated  the  Alcmanni  near  Lingonae.  In  a.d.  303,  the 
four  sovereigns  met  at  Rome,  where  they  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph,  and  consulted  for  a  long  time  about  the  means  to 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  Christianity,  An  edict 
was  issued  ordering  all  the  Christian  churches  to  be  destroyed, 
the  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  the  priests  to  be  thnAni  into 
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prison,  and  to  use  every  means  to  extirpate  the  new  religion. 
This  decree,  however,  was  not  executed  everywhere  with  the 
same  rigour,  especially  in  those  parts  where  the  mild  and 
tolerant  Constantius  commanded.  Shortly  after  this  Diocle- 
tian was  taken  ill,  and  returned  to  Nicomedeia,  where,  on  the 
first  of  May  a.  d.  305,  he  resigned  his  imperial  dignity,  and 
retired  as  a  private  person  to  his  magnificent  villa  near  Salonae, 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Maximian  was  obliged  against  his 
own  inclination  to  take  the  same  step  at  Milan  on  the  same 
day.     Diocletian  died  in  a.  d.  313. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  abdication  of  the  two  emperors, 
the  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius,  were  raised  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  at  once  nominated  two  Caesars,  Valerius 
Severus  and  Maximinus  Daza,  Italy  and  Africa  being  assigned 
to  the  former,  and  Egypt  and  Syria  to  the  latter.  Constan- 
tine  and  Maxentius,  the  sons  of  Constantius  and  Maximian, 
were  passed  over  in  this  arrangement.  But  when  Constantine 
heard  that  his  father  was  Ul  at  York,  he  hastened  thither 
from  Rome,  and  on  the  death  of  Constantius  on  the  25th 
of  July  A.  D.  306,  at  once  undertook  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  of  his  father,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Caesar. 
Galerius,  though  reluctantly,  recognised  him  in  his  assumed 
dignity,  as  he  was  very  popular  with  the  army.  Galerius 
himself  was  so  much  detested  at  Rome,  on  account  of  his  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty,  that  the  praetorians,  once  more  availing  them- 
selves of  their  ancient  prerogative,  proclaimed  Maxentius,  the 
son  of  Maximian,  emperor,  and  as  Maximian  himself  also 
resumed  the  purple,  the  empire  all  at  once  had  six  rulers,  and 
dvil  wars  were  unavoidable.  In  a.  d.  307,  Severus  marched 
into  Italy  against  Maxentius,  but  being  deserted  by  his 
soldiers,  he  was  pnt  to  death  at  Ravenna  by  Maximian. 
Galerius,  then  greatly  enraged,  marched  with  an  army  into 
Italy,  and  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  or  emperor  on  his 

friend  Licinius.     Maximinus,  who  governed  Egypt  and  Syria, 

2  B  2 
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alao  Mmmed  th«  dda  of  Ai^putoi,  Hie  tAA  aod'  ambhioDi 
Maximiin,  imftble  to  mdntain  himnlf  in  Italj,  fled  to  Con- 
■tastine  at  TnroB.  Bnt  u  h«  mi  planmng  his  destniatiaD, 
ba  wu  betn^od  and  fled  to  tbe  Booth  of  G^aol;  Iwra  be 
xvae  obliged  to  iDTrender  kt  Muiollee,  *.  D,  810,  and  halloed 
bimself.  In  tbe  following  yeer,  Galeriiu  died  in  oonaeqattMe 
of  bii  exoeaaes;  UaxentiTU  thnnigb  bia  legatee  raooTeied 
Aidoa,  where  a  nmuperof  tbe  nune  id  Alerawtor  bad  started 
up,  and  then  pnpaied  for  war  egunst  Conetaotiiie ;  bat  tbe 
latter,  anticipatiiig  bim,  uiTaded  northern  Itelj,  and  defeated 
bim  in  a  great  batde,  a.  d,  &li,  near  a  place  oalM  Saxa 
Sabra.  Hazentiiu  took  to  flight,  and  as  be  wb  riding  aeraia 
tbe  Hilvian  bridge,  his  borae  took  &i^t  and  threw  him  into 
the  Tiber,  where  he  was  drowned.  Having  aecnred  tbe  poe- 
sessioD  of  Italy  and  Borne,  ConBtaatine  hastened  back  to  tbe 
Rhine,  repelled  the  Franks,  crowed  the  river,  and  caosed  a 
Btooe  bridge  to  be  built  over  it  at  Cologne.  * 

i.  While  CooBtantine  wae  thus  succeBsfiill;  engaged 
against  the  Gennaus,  a  war  broke  out  in  the  East  between 
LiciniiiB,  who  had  married  a  uster  of  Coostantine,  and 
Haziminne,  the  ally  of  Maxentiua.  Maximinna  suGTered  a 
severe  defeat  at  Adrianople,  and  was  poiamed,  a.  d,  3!3,  at 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Two  sovereigns  were  now  left,  Gonetantine 
and  Licinius,  the  former  governing  the  West,  and  the  latter  tbe 
East.  Peace  might  therefore  have  continued  for  some  time, 
bat  the  two  emperors  were  equally  ambitions,  and  equally 
faithless  and  crafty,  and  each  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
other.  Lioinins  took  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  Constantioe, 
who,  OQ  being  informed  of  it,  began  a  war,  A.  d.  314,  and 
defeated  the  troops  of  bis  rival  in  two  battles,  at  Cibala  in 
Pannonia,  and  at  Adrianople.  A  peace  was  then  concluded, 
in  which  Licinius  gave  up  to  Coostantine  all  Illyricam 
with  Macedouia  and  Greece.  There  now  followed  a  period 
of  tranqnillity,  which  lasted  for  seven  years,  and  daring 
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which  CoQStantine  regalated  the  adminuitration  of  the  empire, 
defeated  the  Goths,  and  received  from  them  a  corps  of  forty 
thousand  men  into  his  service.  After  this  Constantioa  again 
directed  his  arms  against  Licinins,  who  cmelly  persecated 
the  Christians ;  the  two  armies  met  at  Adrianople,  and  on 
the  3d  of  July  ▲.  d.  323,  Licinins  was  completely  defeated. 
He  fled  to  Byzantinm,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Chalcedoo,  and 
being  there  beaten  a  second  time,  on  the  ISth  of  September,  be 
surrendered  to  the  conqueror,  who  stripped  him  of  bis  purple, 
and  promised  to  allow  him  to  live  in  honourable  retirement ;  bat 
soon  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  strangle^!  at  Tbessakmica. 

5.  After  these  severe  struggles,  which  ha/1  lasted  maoj 

years,  Constantine,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  the  srile  ruler 

of  the  empire.     His  faithlessness,  his  boundleits  afnbiti/>n,  and 

the  heartless  cruelty  he  displayed  towards  bis  friends  and 

nearest  relations,  render  it  impossible  to  rank  him  am^mg  tbe 

good  rulers.     Even  the  good  he  diil  in  protecting  the  (yhristUfi 

religion  did  not  proceed  from  pure  motives,  but  frcjm  a  desire 

to  promote  his  own  interests,  for  Christianity  exercised  nu 

influence  on  his  character  and  conduct.     Hut  he  n#7vertbel«si 

exercised  an  enormous  influence  upon  Kurofie,  by  raising  (%ris« 

tianity  to  the  rank  of  the  state  religion,  and  liy  tratisfWrrifig 

the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Hyzantium,  whi<;b  fr^mi  blm 

received  its  present  name  of  Constaritinfi|ile.     He  was  at  the 

same  time  the  founder  of  the  court  (b;fi]KHiNin,  which  be  m\h 

ptituted  for  the  military  despotism,  and  of  the  hleran^hy  In 

the  Christian  church. 

6.  Even  while  yet  only  Caesar  hi  Gaul,  C^mstantlnii,  imi- 
tatmg  the  example  of  his  father,  had  protecUxl  the  Chrisilafts 
in  that  province  and  in  Britain ;  during  hU  war  against  Majum* 
tins,  he  was  induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  a|>|)earan»«  of  a  oross 
in  the  sun,  to  adopt  Christianity  himself.  In  A.  u.  A 18,  be 
issued  at  Milan  the  memorable  edict  of  toleration,  wbiuh 
granted  perfect  religious  liberty  to  all  bis  subjfotfi     T 
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OhristiaDS  fherebj  reoovwed  their  lotfc  pvopoty,  trMMnri 
Moen  to  the  great  offices  of  itete,  and  piii  niiwhHi  to  hdU 
cbiuehee.    Chrisdanitjr,  whidi  had  ereii  boirae  been  rinfitei 
bj  millioiiB,  now  spread  crer  all  parta  of  the  wpfaew     Ood- 
atantine  himself  was  not  drawn  towards  it  h^  anj  inrad 
denrei  or  b j  a  conviction  of  ita  troth,  bat  bmwrnae  he  hoped 
b J  the  help  of  the  Chxiatiana  to  crash  hia  cpponeirta  who  wen 
hostile  to  Christianity.    The  dispatea  between  AeAriuMaad 
fbUowera  of  Athanaaiaa  aboat  the  nature  of  the  Bedeeaur, 
oAied  Constantine  an  opportanitj  at  the  general  ooonoil  «f 
Nioaea,  ▲.  d.  835|  to  interfue  in  matters  of  nnrleaiaaliwal  Um* 
It  was  at  this  coancU  that  what  is  called  orthodoai^  wan  fliat 
dearlj  defined.     The  pare  and  simple  dootrinea  of  Christ 
were  more  and  more  disfigured  by  decrees  of  eonneila ;   the 
clergy  became  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  laity ;  the 
church  acquired  great  privileges,  jurisdictioD,  large  d<»nains^ 
well  paid  priests,  a  splendid  outward  ceremonial,  nntil  in 
the  end  the  Christian  religion  sank  down  to  a  worship  of 
images  and  relics.     The  bishop  of  Rome  naturally  claimed  a 
higher  power  than  his  colleagues,  and  his  pretensioiia  were 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  tiiat  the  barbarous  nations  in  the 
north-western  provinces  readily  submitted  to  the  orden  of 
the  Inshop  of   the  great  western  capital.     In  this  manner, 
and  supported   by  the  secular  power  of  the  emperors,  the 
bishop  of  Borne  was  enabled  gradually  to  develop  the  vast 
hierarchical  system  under  which  afterwards  Emx^  groaned 
until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

7.  Rome,  with  all  its  ancient  pagan  and  republican  asso- 
ciations, was  not  a  fit  place  for  establishing  the  despotism  of  a 
Christian  emperor,  with  his  servile  court  ceremonial.  Con- 
stantine  accordingly  selected  Byzantium  for  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  which  nature  herself  seems  to  have  destined  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  great  empire.  The  building  and  extension  of  the 
dtj  occnpied  nearly  ten  years,  fi^m  ▲.  d.  335  till  a.d.  884,  and 
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cost  eix)rmoii8  sums  of  money.  But  more  important  still,  was 
the  entire  change  of  the  government  and  administration^  which 
was  introduced  by  Coustantine.  The  changes  were  entirely 
of  an  oriental  character;  his  object  was  to  give  unity  and 
compactness  to  the  empire,  and  to  secure  to  the  throne  as  its 
centre  the  supreme  power  in  every  respect.  He  accordingly 
divided  the  empire  into  four  prefectures,  fourteen  dioceses, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  provinces.  The  first  prefecture, 
that  of  the  East,  contained  five  dioceses,  viz.,  the  East, 
Egypt,  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace,  all  of  which  formed  forty- 
eight  provinces.  The  second  prefecture,  or  Ulyricum,  contained 
the  dioceses  of  Macedonia  and  Dacia,  forming  together  eleven 
provinces,  including  Greece  and  Crete ;  the  prefecture  of 
Italy  had  three  dioceses,  Italy,  the  western  part  of  Ulyricum, 
with  the  countries  south  of  the  Danube,  and  Africa  with  the 
western  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  forming  altogether 
twenty-nine  provinces;  the  fourth  prefecture,  that  of  Qaol, 
forming  three  dioceses,  Oaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  contained 
twenty-eight  provinces.  Rome  and  Constantinople  belonged 
to  no  prefecture,  but  had  their  own  administration  under 
prefects  of  the  city.  Each  prefecture  was  governed  by  a 
prcirfectus  praetarioj  who  had  no  military  power  ;  the  higbtit 
magistrate  in  a  diocese  was  called  vtcartW,  while  the  governor 
of  a  province  bore  the  title  of  proconsul,  ootisular,  oorreotAiTt 
or  praeses.  The  civil  and  military  powers  were  oomploiely 
separated,  and  it  was  therefore  necewiary  to  create  a  number 
of  new  military  dignitaries,  all  of  whom  stood  uitilur  a 
commander-in-chief,  called  master  uiriuique  milMm*  llie 
emperor's  court  was  constituted  tipon  the  model  uf  thai  uf 
Persia,  and  a  vast  number  of  court  oflhiialu  ami  dlKiiltaries 
were  appointed  with  a  scrupulouNly  disiintfnUlMNi  Kriulaildii 
of  rank.  Consuls  were  still  annually  afipolnied  both  at  VUnm 
and  at  Constantinople,  i\nm%\\  ihfi  bom/ur  uf  the  0«)iMHitlibl)| 
was  nothing  but  an  eipensive  luaory. 
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8.  The  new  and  ezpennve  gystiem  of  Adminutimtlon,  with 
its  nomeioaB  officialsi  rendered  it  neeeeBury  to  faorsiiie  tiw 
taxes.      The  severity  with  whidi  they  w«a«  exacted,  aad 
the  unfairness  with  which  they  were  distribatedi  wera  in 
many  instances  the  source  of  much  unhappineea  and  dmooo-* 
tent  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire.     Another  cir> 
cumstance  which  rendered  an  increase  of  the  pablio  revenue 
unavoidable,   was  the  system  of  engaging  mercenaries  fiom 
among  the  barbarians,  for  at  this  time  they  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  armies.    The  empire  had  been  in  a  state 
of  recovery  ever  since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  things  wers 
still  improving  during  the  reign  of  Gonstantine,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  extremely  heavy  taxes.    For  after  the  defeat  of 
Licinius,  the  empire  enjoyed  peace  until  ▲.  d.  889,  when  the 
Goths,  under  their  king  Araric,  again  crossed  the  Danuhe, 
and  ravaged  the  country ;   but  they  were  driven  back  hy 
Gonstantine ;  and  the  Sarmatae,  who  had  to  suffer  much  from 
the  Gk)ths,  were  protected  by  the  emperor,  who  in  a.  d.  334 
assigned   habitations   to   three   hundred   thousand  of  them 
within  the  Roman  empire,  in  Pannonia,  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
donia.    During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Gonstantine  favoured 
the  Arians,  whom  he  had  formerly  condemned  as  heretics; 
this  change  in  his  mind  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Arian 
bishop  Eusebius  of  Nicomedeia,  at  whose  hands  he  also  received 
baptism  when  he  felt  the  end  of  his  life  approaching,  for  he 
believed  that  baptism  would  wipe  away  at  once  all  the  sins 
of  his  life.     He  died  on  the  22d  of  May  a.  d.  337   in  his 
palace  near  Nicomedeia,  while  he  was  occupied  with  prepara* 
tions  against  the  Persians,  who  appear  to  have  resolved  to 
recover  their  lost  provinces. 

9.  Before  his  death,  Gonstantine  had  divided  the  empire 
among  his  three  sons,  assigning  Gaul  to  Gonstantine  II.,  the 
East  to  Gonstantius,  and  Italy  to  Gonstans,  while  his  two 
nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  who  were  raised  to 
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the  rank  of  Caesars,  received  Illyricain  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Armenia  and  Pontus.  Constantius,  after  his  father's  deatli^ 
hastened  to  Constantinople,  and  caused  or  allowed  all  his 
relations  to  be  put  to  death ;  no  one  was  spared  except 
Oallus,  who  was  ill,  and  Julianas,  who  was  a  mere  boy.  The 
three  brother  emperors  then  met  and  made  a  new  division  of 
the  empire,  in  which  all  Ulyricum  was  added  to  the  portion 
of  Constans,  and  Africa  was  divided  between  him  and  Con* 
stantine.  After  this  Constantius  undertook  with  great  vigour 
the  war  against  Persia,  for  which  his  father  had  already  mado 
preparations,  and  which  detained  him  nearly  all  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  Syria.  Constantino  II.,  who  resided  at  Treves, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  empire  assigned  to  him,  and  wish- 
ing to  rob  his  brother  Constans  of  Italy,  marched  southward 
with  his  army,  but  in  a.  d.  340  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
near  Aquileia,  and  his  portion  of  the  empire  was  taken  pos- 
session  of  by  Constans.  Ten  years  later,  Magnentius,  a 
Frank,  who  had  received  a  Roman  education,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Augustus  at  Autun  (Augustodunum)  in  Gaul,  and 
found  numerous  adherents.  Leaving  Gaul  to  his  brother 
Decentius,  he  marched  into  Italy ;  and  Constans,  whose  vicious 
conduct  had  made  him  unpopular,  both  with  the  provincials 
and  soldiers,  was  killed  during  his  flight  in  a  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Magnentius  thus  became  master  of 
Italy.  Simultaneously,  Yetranio,  a  brave  general,  was  raised 
by  the  army  in  Ulyricum  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  ;  but  a  few 
months  later  he  abdicated,  having  received  orders  to  do  so 
from  Constantius,  who,  leaving  the  management  of  the  Persian 
war  to  Gallus,  proceeded  against  the  usurper  Magnentius.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mursa  in  Pannonia,  he  gained  a  victory, 
A.D.  351,  whereupon  Magnentius  withdrew  to  Italy.  But 
being  unable  to  maintain  himself,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
A.  D.  353. 

10.  Constantius  was  now  the  sole  ruler  of  the  empire; 
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ha  wM  timid  and  nuqiHciDD^  lad  oomplotelj  ndar  tlw  «aBtBri 
of  women,  eunDchs,  and  flattetfts.  Ha  nnliwlj  ta^tgti  h 
tin  nligions  diaputea  of  ths  tima^  tbongb  b»  did  not  adaft 
■ny  flxad  prindplea  himaatf.  Wliile  ata^ii^  mt  man,  ka 
oooclodad  a  trea^  with  tba  Alamanni ;  aod  ■■  Gallii^  who 
had  been  raised  to  tba  ntnk  of  Caeaar,  cU^taywd  too  madi 
aialntion  in  the  Eaat,  Ooaataotfan  ■nrnmanad  him  to  oona  lo 
Italj,  and  ocdered  him  to  be  UUad  so  hia  joan^f  at  Fola  m 
latiia,  A.  D.  861.  A  nmilar  ftta  waa  haagioif  otbt  Jnliaa, 
hot  the  empra«  Enaelui  aTertad  it  hj  bar  laihiallw,  aad 
Jnlian  was  banidicd  to  Athena,  when  ha  ooot^tod  himadf 
with  the  Btad7  of  i^iiloeophr.  Bhoctl;  afto  this,  Om  Taliaat 
geneial  Bilvanna,  who  had  aoqmred  gnat  fan*  in  Ua  wm 
againat  the  G«rauuia,  entered  into  oonneotion  with  tta 
Franks,  and  fearing  the  conseqnences  of  this  step,  aaanmed 
the  title  of  Angnstos  at  Cologne,  in  a.  d,  35b.  Bat  Uis- 
dnns,  a  general  of  Constantius,  and  the  hiatoiian  Ammiaoa 
Marcellinua  speedily  pat  on  end  to  his  osorpation :  he  waa 
draped  forth  from  a  chapel  and  cnt  down  by  the  aoldien. 
Constantius  now  recalled  Julian,  gave  him  his  Eist«r  Helena  to 
wife,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  admini^ratlon  of  Gaul,  which  wia 
nvaged  hy  the  Gennans,  for  the  Franks  had  taken  Cologne, 
and  the  Alemansi  had  destroyed  SlTsasburg  and  Mayence. 
Julian,  though  he  had  nut  been  brought  up  as  a  soldier,  flnt 
defeated  the  Alemanni,  and  then  advonoiag  to  the  lower  Bhioe 
recovered  Cologne  ;  in  a.  d.  357  he  gained  a  great  battle  ne«r 
BtrasBbn^,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  line  from  Baale 
to  Cologne  was  freed  from  the  enemies,  who  had  to  purchase 
peace.  This  success  ronsed  the  suspicion  of  Constantius,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  been  engaged  against  the  Germans  on 
the  Danube,  and  waa  now  preparing  to  take  the  command 
agiunst  the  Persians,  because  liis  lieutenants  were  unsoo- 
cesaful  in  the  East.  But  when  he  demanded  from  Jaliao  a 
portion  of  his  forces,  the  soldiers,  with  whom  Jnlian  was  very 
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popular,  proclaimed  him  emperor,  a.  d.  360,  at  Paris,  where 
he  had  his  winter  quarters.  This  honour  he  had  well 
deserved  by  his  moderation  and  justice  during  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Gaul.  Gonstantius  rejected  all  offers  to  come  to 
terms,  and  prepared  for  war.  Julian  therefore  quickly  set 
out  and  arrived  in  Ulyricum,  when  unexpectedly  Gonstantius 
died  in  Cilicia,  on  the  3d  of  November  a.  d.  361. 

1 1.  Julian,  sumamed  the  Apostate,  was  now  sole  Augustus. 
He  owes  his  surname  to  the  fact  that,  although  brought  up  as  a 
Christian,  he  renounced  Christianity  ten  years  before  his  acces- 
sion, and  being  disgusted  with  the  unprofitable  disputes  of  the 
Christians,  their  monastic  tendencies,  and  other  abuses,  exerted 
himself  to  restore  the  ancient  pagan  religion  of  the  Romans, 
though  he  was  not  averse  to  borrowing  some  things  from  the 
Christians  by  which  he  thought  paganism  might  be  improved ; 
nor  did  he  close  the  Chrislian  churches,  and  in  a.  d.  363  he 
even  allowed  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
But  fires  bursting  from  the  ground,  and  earthquakes,  are  said 
to  have  prevented  the  undertaking.  Julian  professed  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  and  set 
the  example  of  abstinence  and  severity  towards  himself,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  demand  the  exercise  of  similar  virtues 
from  his  subjects.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  classical  literature  of  Greece,  and  even  during  his  most 
important  engagements  he  never  neglected  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  mind,  as. we  still  see  from  his  writings.  But  his 
opposition  to  Christianity  was  an  attempt  to  turn  the  current 
of  a  mighty  river ;  paganism  could  not  for  any  length  of  time 
maintain  itself  against  the  Christian  religion,  which  offered  to 
oppressed  humanity  consolation  for  present  sufferings,  and  a 
prospect  of  a  better  life  to  come.  After  a  stay  of  about  eight 
months  at  Constantinople,  Julian  set  out  against  the  Persians. 
He  entered  Mesopotamia  with  a  large  army,  and  gained  a 

great  victory  near  Ctesiphon.     He  and  his  army  suffered  much 
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from  want  of  provisions,  the  Persians  having  laid  waste  the 
country  daring  their  retreat;  but  he  pursued  his  objects  with 
undaunted  spirit,  until,  on  the  26th  of  June  a.  d.  363,  he  died 
of  a  wound,  inflicted  either  by  an  enemy  or  by  some  incensed 
Christian. 

12.  The  army  suffering  severely  from  want  in  the  desert 
steppes,  and  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  saluted  Jovian 
as  emperor.     He  was  an  intelligent  and  sincere  professor  of 
Christianity,  though  greatly  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures.    The 
distressing  circumstances  in  which  the  army  was  placed,  ren- 
dered the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  enemy  unavoidable, 
however  humiliating  the  terms  were.      The  Persians  thus 
recovered  their  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  great 
foitress  of  Nisibis,  and  other  Mesopotamian  towns.     On  his 
return  to  Constantinople  Jovian  died  at  Dadastana  in  Galatia, 
on  the  16th  of  February  a.  d.  364.     In  his  short  reign  the 
Christians  recovered  their  former  rights  and  privileges,  though 
the  pagans  also  enjoyed  toleration. 

13.  Ten  days  after  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  troops  at 
Nicaea  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  upon  Yalentinian,  a 
Pannonian,  who  soon  afterwards  assumed  his  brother  Valens 
as  his  colleague,  and  assigned  to  him  the  administration  of  the 
East,  with  Constantinople  for  his  capital,  while  he  himself 
undertook  the  government  of  the  West.  Yalentinian  was  a 
wise  and  moderate  ruler,  permitting  in  religious  matters  every 
one  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  of  an  irascible  temper.  In  a.  d.  366,  the 
Alemanni,  who  had  again  invaded  Gaul,  were  repulsed  by  one 
of  his  generals,  and  in  the  following  year  the  emperor,  having 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  raised  his  son  Gratian  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus.  At  the  same  time  the  north  of  Roman 
Britain  was  much  harassed  by  invasions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
against  whom  the  ancient  fortification  of  Antoninus  was  renewed. 
In  A.  D.  368,  the  Alemanni,  imder  their  chief  Rando,  sacked 
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and  plundered  the  city  of  Mayence,  which  induced  Valentinian, 
who  was  then  residing  at  Paris,  to  wage  war  against  thorn. 
He  drove  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  in  their 
own  country.  The  next  years  were  mainly  spent  in  fortifying 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  against  similar  incursions.  In  a.  i>. 
371,  Saxon  pirates  infested  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  Romans,  were  all  treacherously  cut  to  pieces, 
and  at  Treves  Yalentinian  and  his  son  Oratian,  who  had  \)cou 
carefully  educated  by  the  i)oet  Ausoniiis,  celebrat^jd  splendid 
triumphs  over  the  barbarians,  on  which  (X!casion  the  orator 
Symmachus  proclaimed  their  exploits  t^)  the  world.  As  the 
Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  invaded  Pannonia,  Yalentinian 
marched  against  them,  and  crossing  the  Danube  fearfully 
ravaged  their  country,  and  butchered  them  without  mercy. 
While  in  his  ¥nnter  quarters  at  Bregetio,  some  ambassadors 
of  the  Quadi  appeared  before  him,  and  in  his  reply  to  them, 
he  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  anger,  that  he  burst  a  bloo<l- 
vessel,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  November  a.  n.  375. 

14.  Meanwhile  his  brother  Valens,  a  passionate,  cruel,  and 
intolerant  prince,  who  persecuted  all  those  who  did  not  adopt 
the  Arian  creed,  had  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign  to  con- 
tend with  Procopius,  who,  while  Valens  was  in  Asia,  had 
usurped  the  purple  at  Constantinople,  and  had  gained  over 
the  Goths  to  his  interest.  But  his  successful  career  was  eut 
short  in  a.  d.  366,  in  a  defeat  which  he  sustained  in  Phrygia. 
In  order  to  chastise  the  Goths  for  having  supported  the 
usurper,  Yalens  crossed  the  Danube  and  laid  waste  their 
country,  until,  in  a.d.  370,  the  Visigoth  Athanaric,  being  com- 
pletely exhausted,  sought  and  obtained  peace.  Scarcely  was 
tranquillity  restored  in  that  quarter,  when  the  Persians  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  which  Yalens  took  under  his 
protection,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  declare  war.  Being 
u  zealous  Arian,  he  caused  the  Arian  doctrines  to  be  preached 
to  the  Goths  by  their  bishop  XTlphilas,  who  is  celebrated  in 
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history  for  having  trandated  the  Boi'ipturga  into  ilia  Ifboo* 
Qothio  language,  for  which  pmpoee  he  oontriirad  a  GbAie 
alphabet  based  upon  that  of  the  Graebk  But  ths  mifatiuMii 
Gothe  were  not  able  to  enjoy  the  Ueennga  of  ^  Christiaiiifcy  a 
peace,  for  a  terrible  hurricane  which  swept  over  their  oonntiy 
from  the  East,  drove  them  from  fheir  homes  cm  the  Damdie 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

15.  The  commotions  whidi  were  then  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  form  the  beginning  of  what  is  genuaOy 
called  the  migration  of  nations.  The  most  formidable  amoi^ 
these  were  the  Hans,  a  Kalmnck  or  Mongol  triboi  of  viffj 
appearance  (they  are  compared  to  walking  Imnps  of  flesh^ 
which  had  from  time  immemorial  traversed  the  at^ipea  « 
Asia  as  nomadic  hordes,  and  had  made  conquests  as  &r  as 
China.  After  long  wanderings,  a  portion  of  this  race,  in 
A.  D.  375,  crossed  the  Volga,  the  Don,  the  sea  of  Azof,  and 
threw  themselves  npon  the  Alani,  a  part  of  the  Goths.  Un- 
able to  resist  the  invaders,  the  Alani  partly  submitted  to 
them,  and  partly  escaped  to  moimt  Caucasus,  where  their 
descendants  are  said  still  to  exist.  The  eastern  Goths^  or 
Ostrogoths,  also  called  Guthrungi,  dwelt  between  the  lower 
Danube  and  the  Dniestr  along  the  Enxine,  while  the  western 
or  Visigoths  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  shock 
of  the  Huns  first  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  king,  being 
too  weak  to  offer  resistance,  threw  himself  upon  his  own 
sword,  leaving  his  kingdom  a  prey  to  the  Huns.  His  sac- 
cessor  Withimer,  however,  trying  to  oppose  them,  fell  in 
battle,  and  his  people  withdrew  to  the  Visigoths,  whose  king 
Athanaric  determined  to  oppose  the  Huns ;  but  he  too  was 
defeated,  and  escaped  into  the  inhospitable  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. The  Thervingi,  a  portion  of  the  Visigoths,  in  a.  d. 
376  implored  the  emperor  Valens  to  assign  to  them  within 
his  empire  the  deserted  districts  of  Moesia  and  Thrace. 
Valens  granted  their  request  on  condition  that,  before  crossii^ 
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the  Danube,  they  should  give  np  their  arms.  A  host  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  accord- 
ingly crossed  the  Danube.  The  sufiferings  of  the  Goths  in  the 
marshes  and  deserts  of  Moesia  were  immense,  and  their  dis- 
tress was  aggravated  by  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  governors. 
Their  prince  Fritigem,  irritated  by  the  brutality  of  the 
Romans,  called  his  people  to  arms,  for  they  had  evaded  the 
demand  to  surrender  them.  The  Ooths  then,  accompanied 
by  some  Huns  and  Alani,  fell  upon  the  extensive  plains  of 
Thrace,  devastating  with  fire  and  sword  everything  that 
came  in  their  way  between  the  Danube  and  the  Helles- 
pont. At  length  Valens  marched  with  an  army  against 
them,  but  in  a  great  battle  near  Adrianople,  A.  d.  378,  he 
suffered  a  severe  defeat.  He  took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  which 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  barbarians,  and  Valens  perished  in  the 
flames.  Scarcely  the  third  part  of  his  army  escaped.  The 
whole  country  south  of  the  Danube,  including  Thessaly  and 
Greece,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  the  fortresses 
alone  maintaining  themselves. 

16.  Gratian,  the  son  of  Valentinian,  had  in  the  meantime 
signalised  himself  in  Gaul  against  the  Alemanni,  and  after 
having  defeated  them  in  a.  d.  378  near  Argentaria,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  which  they  promised  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army,  he  was  preparing 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Valens ;  but  being 
informed  of  his  death,  he  raised  Theodosius,  a  brave  Spaniard, 
to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  on  the  16th  of  January  A.  d.  379, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  prefectures  of  the  East  and  of  Illyri- 
cum.  Theodosius  soon  crushed  the  Goths  in  Thrace,  and 
his  quick  and  energetic  measures  so  much  increased  the 
respect  of  the  barbarians  for  him,  that  after  the  death  of  Fri- 
tigem, Athanaric  concluded  peace  with  the  empire,  and  wil- 
lingly furnished  the  Gothic  auxiliary  corps  of  forty  thousand 
meD|  which  had  been  instituted  by  Gonstantiiie  the  Great 
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The  Visigoths  now  obtained  permissiazi  to  settle  in  Dacia  and 
Moesia.     In  the  meantime,  Gratian  in  the  West^  guided  by 
bishops  and  hated  by  his  soldiers,  gave  himself  up  to  pleasait 
rather  tlian  to  his  duties.     The  legions  in  Britain,  a.  d.  383, 
raised    Maximus   to    the   dignity   of  emperor,    and  havin; 
assembled  a  large  army,  crossed  over  into  Gaol.      Gratian 
being  betrayed  by  his  own  troops,  endeavoured  to  escape  into 
Italy,  but  was  overtaken  fmd  killed  at  Lyons  on  the  25th  of 
August  A.  D.  383.     Maximus,  although  he  obtained  from 
Theodosius  the  title  of  Augustus,  on  condition  of  bis  not 
molesting  young  Yaleutinian  II.,  who  had  been  made  Augus- 
tus in  A.  D.  375,  when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  neve^he- 
less  invaded  Italy,   where  Yalentinian   was    residing,    and 
occupied  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  a.  d.  387.    Yalentinian,  with 
his  mother  Justina,  fled  to  Theodosius  at  Thessalonica,  who  now 
married  Galla,  a  sister  of  Yalentinian,  though  he  had  two  son?, 
Arcadius  and  Honoriiis,  by  his  first  wife,  who  had  died.  In  a.d. 
388  Theodosius  set  out  against  the  faithless  usurper  Maximus, 
who  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  soldiers  and  put  to  death. 
Theodosius  then  went  to  Rome  and  appointed  Arbogastes,  a 
distinguished  Frank,  counsellor  and  guide  of  young  Yalen- 
tinian.    Arbogastes  after  this  was  the  real  sovereign  of  the 
West,  but  Yalentinian  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  trouble- 
some  adviser,   transferred  his  residence  to  Yienue    on   the 
Rhone,  where  soon  after,  on  the   15th  of  May  a,  d.  392,  ho 
was  murdered,   probably  at  the  instigation  of  Arbogastes. 
The  cumiing  Frank,   in  order  not  to  ai)pear  himself  as  a 
usurper,  raised   the  learned  and  eloquent  Eugenius   to  the 
imperial  dignity ;  but  in  a.  d.  394  Theodosius  broke  up  from 
Constantinople   on   an   expedition    against   Arbogastes    and 
Eugenius,  and  both  were  defeated  near  Aquileia :  Eugenius 
was  made  prisoner  and  beheaded,  and  Arbogastes  committed 
suicide.     Theodosius  now  was  the  sole  ruler  of  the  empire, 
but  four  months  later  he  died  at  Milan   on  the    17  th  of 
January  a.  d.  395. 
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17.  Although  Theodosins  had  managed  the  affaire  of  the 
empire  with  vigour  and  energy,  yet  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  taxes  threw  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  provinces,  which 
had  become  depopulated  and  miserably  devastated.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  empire  was  shaken  by  the  passionate  zeal 
which  Theodosius  displayed  against  the  Arians  in  the  East  and 
against  the  pagans,  who,  not  daring  to  show  their  faces  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  retired  conntry 
plaoies  {pagi)',  whence  their  name  pagani  or  pagans.  Bands 
of  &natic  monks  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  destroy 
ing  with  impunity  the  finest  monuments  of  ancient  art,  and 
contributing  as  much  as  they  could  towards  bringing  about 
what  are  called  the  dark  ages.  The  great  emperor  himself 
humbly  submitted  to  the  penance  imposed  on  him  by  the 
stem  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan.  When  the  nsnrper  Maxi- 
mus  had  left  Britidn,  that  province,  being  no  longer  protected 
by  Roman  garrisons,  was  given  up  to  the  inroads  of  the  Pictt 
and  Scot«.  From  time  to  time  small  armies  were  indeed 
sent  into  the  island,  but  they  were  unable  to  afford  it  any 
efficient  protection,  and  the  native  Britons,  who  bad  become 
unwarlike  under  the  Roman  dominion,  now  were  an  easy  prey 
to  other  conquerors. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

PROM  THE  DIVISION  OF  TUB  KHPIftR,  TO  TIIK  '/tKHTftlH/W 

OF  THB  WESTERN  KMMKK, 

1.  Before  his  death  Tlieodr>sius  hi/l  dIvi/Wl  tlm  mn\M^ 
between  his  two  sons,  Arca^lins  and  WtmtAwn,  Tim  forifMif 
being  a  yoath  of  only  #igbt«tti  yuArs,  mm  pliM  ^u^^^  iM 
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gnaidiaiuiliip  of  Rnfinoa,  a  Ghud,  and  was  to  -gmrem  the 
eaatern  part  of  the  empurei  widi  Constantinople  fiiir  Ins  im- 
dence.      Honorias,  who  was  only  eleren  jeaxB   oU,  bad 
leoeiyed  Flavias  Stilicho,  a  Vandal,  for  hia  gvaidfan,  and 
was  to  govern  the  western  parts  of  the  empire,  hmTing  Us 
residence  at  Rome  or  Ravenna.     The  line  of  demaroation 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  empire  was  formed  hj  At 
Dannbe,  so  fiur  as  its  course  is  from  ncnrth  to  aoath,  duit  h, 
from  Waitzen  to  the  month  of  the  Drave ;  then  hj  the  river 
Drino  Blanco,  which  flows  fixim  the  mountaina  of  Maoedonia 
towards  the  Save ;  while  farther  south  the  frKmtier  was  a  line 
drawn  through  Scutari  towards  the  head  of  the  great  SyrtisoB 
the  coast  of  Africa.     Theodosius  had  not  intended  by  flns 
division  to  abolish  the  Unity  of  the  empire,  but  the  inteuMl 
condition  of  the  two  parts  under  existing  circumstances  could 
not  but  lead  to  a  permanent  separation  of  the  two  empires, 
and  thus  accelerate  the  downfall  of  the  western  half,  which 
was  more  exposed  to  attacks  from  without,  and  intemallj 
more  decayed  than  the  other.      The  policy  of  the  eastern 
court,  moreover,  was  to  avert  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
by  directing  them  to  the  provinces  of  the  west.     Gonstanti- 
nople,  lastly,  was  safer  by  its  position  and  its  fortifications 
than  Rome,  and  able  to  defend  and  maintain  itself  even 
when  all   the   provinces   around   it  were  in  the  hands  of 
enemies. 

2.  Honorius,  who  was  of  a  sickly  constitution  and  too 
young  to  take  a  part  in  public  matters,  remained  in  his  palace 
at  Ravenna  enjoying  and  amusing  himself,  while  the  empire 
was  threatened  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  by  invasions  of 
barbarians.  The  administration  and  defence  of  the  empire 
were  left  to  Stilicho,  the  ablest  man  both  at  the  court  and  in 
the  camp.  Perceiving  the  disadvantages  of  the  separation  of 
the  empires  at  a  time  when  unity  was  most  needed,  he 
attempted  to  reunite  the  two  parts,  but  this  involved  him  in 
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an  nnfortnnate  quarrel  with  Kiifinus.  The  Visigoths,  then 
governed  by  their  bold  king  Alaric,  invaded  Greece  and 
devastated  Thrace.  Stilicho,  indeed,  offered  his  assistance 
to  the  eastern  empire,  but  it  was  declined,  because  Rufinus 
snspected  him.  Stilicho,  deeply  mortified  at  this,  caused 
Rufinus  to  be  murdered  by  the  Gothic  troops  stationed  at 
Constantinople,  on  the  27th  of  November  a.  d.  395.  But 
his  successor,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  and  Gainas,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Goths  in  the  eastern  capital,  now  openly 
declared  against  Stilicho.  The  Goths  under  Alaric  in  the 
meantime  traversed  Greece,  laying  desolate  the  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  Athens,  and  advanced  even  as  far  as 
Sparta.  In  a.  d.  397  Stilicho  went  across,  and  surrounded 
them  in  Arcadia,  but  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  his  officers, 
they  escaped  to  Epirus.  Arcadius,  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
formidable  Alaric,  made  him  commander  of  eastern  Illyricum, 
and  declared  Stilicho  an  enemy  of  the  empire.  At  the  same 
time  Eutropius  induced  Gildo,  the  commander  in  Africa,  to 
revolt  from  Honorius,  with  the  view  to  gain  Africa  for  the 
eastern  empire.  But  the  attempt  failed,  and  in  a.  d.  398  the 
rebel  was  defeated  and  killed.  Stilicho  then  went  to  Raetia 
and  Gaul  for  the  purpose  of  either  maintaining  or  restoring 
friendly  relations  with  the  German  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

3.  After  these  events,  Italy  suffered  all  the  miseries  that  can 
be  inflicted  on  a  country  invaded  by  hordes  of  rude  and  rapa- 
cious barbarians.  Alaric  the  Visigoth  was  commissioned  to  carry 
into  effect  the  sentence  which  had  been  pronoimced  against 
Stilicho,  and  in  a.  d.  402  he  undertook  his  first  expedition ;  but, 
probably  induced  by  bribes,  returned  after  his  arrival  before 
the  strong  fortress  of  Aquileia.  In  a.  d.  403,  however,  he 
returned  and  plundered  the  country  about  the  Po,  the  towns 
alone  offering  resistance.  All  Italy  was  in  alarm ;  Honorius 
protected  himself  at  Ravenna,  and  the  Romans  began  putting 
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their  walls  in   a  state  of  dsfcnoe.     Brt  Stilielio  ipUOf 
anembled  an  army  in  Baetiai  aad  aSvaiioed  mgabM  Akrit^ 
whom  he  overtook  near  PoUentia.    The  mooeas  of  Ae  Boibmi 
was  inflognificant,  although  Hie  poets  dcndlaii  and  Flmtetisi 
composed  poems  in  praise  of  Stilioho's  Tiotoij.     Alarie  had 
so  mnch  frightened  the  Bonansi  that  Hownim  eeoehried  a 
treaty  with  him,  in  which  he  gave  up  Ae  weafteiii  pari  cf 
Illy  ricum  and  promised  to  pay  him  an  aumal  tribute.    Sonoily 
had  Alarie  quitted  Italy,  when  a  new  and  learftil  invaHon 
increased  the  suffsrings  of  the  Italians.     In  a.]».  4M  As 
Qothic  chief  BadagaisQs,  accompanied  by  a  host  oCtwohmMbed 
thousand  men,  pardy  Ooths  and  partly  other  Gtonnaasi  beiqg 
pressed  onward  by  hordes  from  Asia,  poored  into  Lombai^y  from 
the  Alps.   StilichoBorroondedand  defeated  themneArFassalBB; 
the  greater  part  of  the  barbarians  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Rada- 
gaisus  was  killed  during  his  flight.     But  as  Stilicho  had  been 
obliged  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Italy  to  withdraw  all  the 
garrisons  from  Gaul,  the  Rhine  was  crossed  by  the  Vandals, 
Alani,  Burgundians,  and  Alemannians :  horde  followed  npon 
horde,  the  towns  on  the  Rhine  were  destroyed,  and  in  a.  d.  407 
nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul,  where  the  invaders  were  joined  by 
the  unfortunate  Bagaudae,  was  ravaged.     At  the  same  time 
Gonstantine,  a  common  soldier,  usurped  the  imperial  purple  in 
Britain,  and  crossing  over  to  the  continent  succeeded  in  snb- 
duing  Gaul  and  Spain.     Honorius  being  quite  powerless,  was 
obliged  to  recognise  his  usurped  power. 

4.  As  the  tribute  promised  to  Alarie  was  not  paid,  he 
appeared  in  a.  d.  408  again  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  demanding 
payment.  The  senate  assembled  to  deliberate,  and  Stilicho 
advised  the  members  to  adhere  to  the  promise  made  to  the 
Gbths,  and  pay  the  tribute.  Some  personal  enemy  suggested 
to  the  timid  Honorius  that  Stilicho  had  probably  entered  into 
an  understanding  with  Alarie  in  order  to  seonre  the  snccession 
to  his  eon  Eucherins.   Upon  this  the  credulmis  emperor  ordered 
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Stilicho,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  him,  to  be  murdered 
on  the  2dd  of  August  a.  d.  408.  All  his  relations  and  friends 
were  likewise  put  to  death,  and  with  a  senseless  cruelty,  the 
emperor  ordered  the  wives  and  children  of  thirty  thousand  Ger- 
mans who  served  in  the  Homan  army  to  be  murdered.  These 
soldiers,  infuriated  with  rage,  at  once  went  over  to  Alaric, 
who,  not  obtaining  the  money  he  demanded,  and  hearing 
of  Stilicho's  fate,  vowed  to  avenge  him  and  crossed  the  Po. 
He  straightway  proceeded  to  Home,  which  he  commenced 
besieging.  Famine  and  disease  at  length  obliged  the  Bomans 
to  capitulate.  Alaric  was  induced  by  a  vast  quantity  of  gold, 
silver,  silk,  and  pepper,  to  depart.  Some  other  promises  which 
had  been  made,  not  being  fulfilled,  Alaric,  reinforced  by  the 
troops  of  Adolphus,  his  brother-in-law,  returned  in  a.  d.  409 
against  Bome ;  he  occupied  Ostia,  and  compelled  the  terrified 
Homans  to  proclaim  Attains,  the  city  prefect,  emperor.  The 
Goths  then  entered  Bome,  and  Alaric  undertook  the  supreme  com- 
mand c)f  the  new  emperor's  forces,  whereby  he  virtually  possessed 
the  sovereign  power.  Honorius  still  clinging  to  his  post  offered 
to  share  the  imperial  dignity  with  Attains.  When  Alaric  found 
that  the  emperor  of  his  own  choice  proved  an  obstacle  in  his 
way,  he  stripped  him  of  his  purple  in  presence  of  the  whole  army, 
and  attempted  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Honorius; 
but  as  his  terms  were  not  accepted,  he  gave  vent  to  his  rage 
and  marched  against  Bome,  which  he  took  for  the  third  time 
on  the  24th  of  August  a.  d.  410.  Although  he  wished  to 
spare  the  city,  the  Gbths  plundered  it  and  destroyed  some 
parts  by  fire.  Galla  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  fell  into 
Alaric's  hands,  and  he  carried  her  with  him  as  a  hostage; 
after  three  days  he  left  the  city  and  marched  southward  with 
the  intention  of  sailing  to  Sicily  and  Africa.  But  on  his 
march  thither  he  died  at  Cosenza. 

5.  Alaric  was  succeeded  by  Adolphus,  who  led  the  troops 
back  in  the  hope  of  making  Bome  the  seat  of  his  government* 
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Plaeidi«|  who  had  been  intmated  to  Us 
him,  and  adviaed  him  to  make  peaoe  irith  Imt  Imttor.    Tr 
yean  thna  pasaed  away  innegotiatiioii%  aAar  iriddi  ftinl|if. 
evacuating  Italy,  marched  with  hia  Gk>ths  into  Gaiil|  ittm 
wme  nsarpen  had  atarted  np.    The  bimTe  genenl  GonitnliB 
easily  put  them  down,  and  also  made  tlie  empetor  Oonlntili 
hia  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death,  a.  ik  411.     Oooataai^  a 
son  of  Gonstantine^  still  mamtained  himself  at  Tieons^  M 
was  soon  after  killed.    All  Qanl  was  thoa  gaooywed  fir 
Honorius,  but  Joyinns,  supported  by  the  Baigandiaiia^ 
the  purple  at  Mayenoe.     Adolphus  at  first  nude 
cause  with  him,  but  in  the  end  he  turned  liia  anna 
him, made  him  his  prisoner,  and  aent  him  oaptiTe  toageoflnl 
of  Honorius.     A  definite  peace  was  at  kagth   oandoU 
between  Adolphus  and  Honorius,  and   the  former,   many- 
ing  Placidia,  took  up  his  residence  in  Oaul.      But  notwith- 
standing the  peace,  Constantius,  the  conqueror  of  Constantine, 
in  A.  D.  414,  took  up  arms  against  Adolphus,  and   expelled 
him  from  Gaul.     Adolphus  then  went  to  Barcelona  in  Spain, 
where  in  the  following  year  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
own   servants.      After   an    interval  of  a  few  days   Wallia 
succeeded  Adolphus,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  empire 
of  the  Visigoths,  of  which  Toulouse  was  the  capital,  and  which 
continued  to  flourish,  until  in  a.  d.  711  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Arabs.     It  extended  at  first  from  the  Oaronne  to  the 
£bro,  but  subsequently  embraced  the  whole  of  Spain.    Placidia 
married  Constantius,  whom  Honorius  in  a.  d.  421  made  his 
colleague  in  the  empire.      Constantius,  however,  died  soon 
after  at  Ravenna;  after  bis  withdrawal  from  Gaul,  the  Franks 
and  Burgundians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country 
without  any  opposition.     The  Burgundians  founded  an  empire 
extending  over  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Rhone,  about  mount 
Jura  and  the  countries  on  the  upper  and  middle  Rhine.     The 
Franks,  from  whom  the  country  derives  its  modem  name, 
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established  themselves  in  the  northern  parts  of  Oanl.  Britain 
liad  been  left  almost  entirely  to  itself  ever  since  the  usurpation 
of  Constantino  ;  but  in  a.  d.  426  the  last  garrisons  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  country  was  left  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Saxons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  Thus  one  province  of  the  empire 
was  lost  after  another,  while  Honorius  spent  his  time  in  indo- 
lence at  Ravenna  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  423. 

6.  Placidia  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  brother ; 
at  his  death  she  was  still  staying  at  Constantinople  with 
her  son  Yalentinian,  and  as  Honorius  had  made  no  arrange- 
ments about  a  successor,  his  private  secretary  Joannes  assumed 
the  purple  at  Ravenna.  Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
had  died  in  a.  d.  408,  and  was  succeeded  by  Theodosiiis  II., 
a  boy  of  seven  years,  in  whose  name  Anthemius,  the  praefectus 
praetorioj  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  with  great  prudence 
and  wisdom.  On  the  usurpation  of  Joannes,  Theodosius  II. 
raised  Valentinian  III.,  Placidia's  son,  then  only  six  years  old, 
to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  West,  and  sent  an  army  against 
the  usurper,  who  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  at  Aquileia 
in  A.  D.  425.  For  a  period  of  twenty- five  years  Placidia 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  the  name  of  her  son  Valen- 
tinian, but  she  was  neither  able  to  preserve  nor  restore  anything 
during  the  general  confusion  of  the  time.  Weakness  was  com- 
bined with  demoralisation,  and  in  the  midst  of  plague,  famine, 
and  the  ravages  of  barbarians,  the  Romans  recklessly  plunged 
into  enjoyments  and  pleasures.  The  best  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  lost.  We  have  already  noticed  that  Britain  was 
finally  given  up  in  A.  D.  426,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  so  that  in  the  end  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  two  German  trilies 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  The  assistance  was  granted, 
but  the  Saxons  being  followed  by  other  tribes,  and  being 
unwilling  to  quit  Britain,  turned  against  the  natives,  and 
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pemiMienily  ertablkhed  thennlTes  in  Britain,   afcovt  a.bl 
449. 

7.  In  Africa,  the  gmremor  Boiiiikeiii%  agiuiuc  who*  At 
ambitionB  general  Aetinshad  rmiBed  tiw  nupioioii  of  Placidh, 
was  recalled;  bat  thiDldiig  that  Us  life  mm  endugeni, 
he  refaaed  obedience,  and,  a.  d.  4S9,  ifivitad  finniatio,  kaf 
of  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  establisbad  in   Spain  eicr 
sinoe  a.  d.  409,  to  cmne  over  with  an  mmj  to  Mut  Ub. 
Oenseric  with  a  hort  of  eighty  thooaand  baifaariana^  awn^ 
women,  and  children,  croand  o?er  into  Afrion.     When  aft 
length  the  innooenoe  of  BonifiMnna  became  knowni  and  ha 
wished  to  induce  the  Yandala  to  letiizn  to  Spain,  he  iMDUid  il^ 
impossible.     He  himself  waa  defeated  by  them  in  a  batth^ 
and  besieged  at  Hippo,  where  hia  friend  St  Angnatin  died 
dnriDg  tbo  siege,  A.  d.  430.     The  whole  province  of  Africa 
fell  into  the  bands  of  those  formidable  barbarians,  w^hose 
ravages  in  Spain  and  Africa  have  made  their  name  pn>verbial. 
The  fortresses  Hippo,  Cirta,  and  Carthage,  maintained  them- 
Belves  for  a  time  against  them ;  but  Bonifacius,  after  repeated 
defeats,  went  to  Placidia,  who  received  faim  kindly.     Actios 
his  enemy  was  now  obliged  to  qnit  the  conrt,  and  went  to 
the  Huns,  with  whom  he  had  already  had  some  transactions 
during  the  short  reign  of  the  iisur|)er  Joannes.     Supported  bv 
an  army  of  Huns,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  as  Boni^ius 
died  soon  after,  Placidia  felt  herself  obliged  to  restore  him,  in 
A.  D.  433,  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief.     But  as  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  the  war  against  Oenseric,  Placidia,  in 
A.  D.  435,  concluded  peace  with  him,  in  which  she  formally 
ceded  to  bim  a  part  of  Africa.     Carthage  still  continued  to 
belong  to  Borne,  but,  in  A.  d.  439,  Oenseric  took  the  city  by 
surprise,  and  treated  its  inhabitants  most  cruelly.     After  this 
the  war  between  the  Bomans  and  Vandals  was  still  carried  en 
f  )r  several  years,  and  during  that  period  the  coasts  of  Sicily 
and  Italy  suffered  severely,  for  the  barbarians  were  excellent 
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sailore,  and  kept  up  a  powerful  fleet.  At  length,  in  a.  d.  442, 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  finding  himself  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  support  from  the  East,  again  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Geoseric,  in  which  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Mauritania 
and  western  Numidia,  was  given  up  to  the  Vandals.  Thus 
commenced  the  gp*eat  empire  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  which 
continued  to  flourish  as  a  maritime  power  for  more  than  a 
oenturj.  But  notwithstanding  the  peace,  the  barbarians  con- 
tinued their  piratical  expeditions  by  sea  in  all  directions. 

8.  At  that  time,  the  Huns,  under  their  king  Attila,  dwelt 
in  Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Theiss. 
Attila  was  the  terror  of  many  kings  and  nations.  In  a.  d. 
441,  he  broke  up  with  his  hordes,  many  German  tribes  being 
obliged  to  join  him,  crossed  the  Danube,  ravaged  Moesia,  and 
destroyed  many  towns.  A  similar  invasion  was  made  in  a.  d. 
447,  and  on  that  occasion  he  carried  his  devastations  as  far 
as  Constantinople  and  Thessaly.  The  emperor  Theodosius  had 
to  purchase  peace  at  an  enormous  price  of  the  rapacious  Hun, 
who  treated  the  emperor  and  his  ambassadors  with  great 
insolence.  Being  determined  to  crush  both  empires,  Attila, 
in  A.  D.  451,  advanced  towards  the  Ehine,  which  his  forces 
crossed  in  several  detachments.  Many  towns  on  the  river, 
were  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  king  of  the  Burgundians  was 
defeated  and  Orleans  besieged.  The  Romans,  under  the  able 
command  of  Aetius,  had  united  with  the  Visigoths  and  other 
German  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  such  as  the  Burgundians,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Franks  in  the  north,  when  the  Huns  advanced 
towards  the  river  Mame.  A  most  bloody  battle  in  the  plains 
near  Chalons  decided  the  fate  of  Giiul  and  of  Europe.  The 
Huns  were  defeated  chiefly  through  the  valour  of  the  Visigoth 
Theodoric,  and  after  his  fall,  through  diat  of  his  brave  son  Toris- 
mund.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  dead  are  said  to 
have  covered  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  surviving  Huns  returned 
to  the  regions  whence  they  had  come.      But  undismayed  by 
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this  low,  Attilft,  in  llie  full  i.  wing  year,  a.  i>.  452,  inva(l»J  lltif 
ftaia  PwiniMiia,  probnlily  invited  by  the  Ikx-niinns  HoiKirU,  > 
Miter  of  VftlentioiMi,  who  a  awd  to  iuKWV  attntd  *"»!*  ^ 
band.  He  accordingly  demuded  her  fin-  his  wife  and  a  part  d 
lUlf  u  her  portion.  Aqnileia  vm  mod  to  tlw  graand,  and  ilt 
inhatntaDta  who  eaoaped  the  iword  are  nid  to  hmTS  Uikxa  raiq* 
in  the  lagnnes,  and  there  to  han  built  tb«  town  of  VniEC; 
Many  other  flonrlBbing  oidea  of  Ixxnfaudj  AH  into  tb 
hand§  of  the  barbarians.  Valentiniaa  had  no  mnDj  to  ddM 
Italy,  and  Bome  was  in  the  greatest  tenor.  An  iiiiiliswj, 
headed  by  the  Roman  bishop  Leo  L,  was  despatdwd  with  ridh 
presents  to  Attila,  and  at  length  induced  him  to  depart.  He 
did  so,  however,  pendstiiig  in  his  demand  tiiat  Honoria  JkhiH 
be  given  np  to  Mm,  and  threatening  to  Tetom  if  this  wen  aot 
complied  with.  On  bis  way  back  he  once  more  invaded  GhI, 
but  I'oriamund  and  the  Visigoths  hastened  to  the  asaistance  of 
the  Alani,  and  defeated  the  Hims,  whercnpon  they  returned  lo 
the  Danube.  lu  the  following  year,  a.  d.  io3,  Attila  saddenty 
died,  and  as  the  terror  of  his  name  no  longer  kept  the  natiiHffi 
together  which  he  had  united  under  his  terrible  rule,  they,  but 
especially  the  Gepidae,  OGtrogothR,  Sucvi,  and  Hemli,  nude 
themEclves  free.  The  Ostrogoths  obtained  habitations  between 
Sirminm  and  Vindobona.  Scarcely  had  AStius  averted  tb« 
great  danger  from  the  empire,  when  the  volnptnons  and 
superstitious  Valeutiniaa  began  to  suspect  him,  and  in  A.n. 
4S4  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  only  general 
capable  of  saving  his  empire.  Soon  after  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  ngmnGt  Yalentinion  himself,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  murdered  on  the  16th  of  March  a.  d.  455. 

In  the  Eaijt,  Theodosiiis  II.  had  died  in  a.  d.  450,  after 
a  reign  remarkable  only  for  the  formation  of  the  Codex 
Theodotiamu,  which  was  drawn  up  by  his  command  in  a.  n. 
438,  and  contains  all  the  constitutions  of  the  emperora  fiom 
the  time  of  Constoatme  the  Great     His  daughter  Pnlchcda 
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married  Marcianus,  who  was  declared  emperor,  and  reigned 
till  A.  D.  457. 

9.  After  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  nine  emperors  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  tottering 
remnant  of  the  empire  was  kept  together  only  by  barbarian 
mercenaries.  The  day  after  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  his 
murderer  Maximus  assumed  the  purple,  and  forced  his  widow 
Eudoxia  to  marry  him.  In  order  to  avenge  herself,  she 
invited,  it  is  said,  Oenseric  to  come  to  Italy  to  assist  her. 
The  Vandal  landed  with  a  large  fleet  at  Porto,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  marched  towards  Bome.  All  who 
could  make  their  escape  took  to  flight,  and  the  emperor  him- 
self would  have  run  away  had  not  a  formidable  insurrection 
broken  out,  during  which  he  was  slain  by  a  soldier.  His  body 
was  torn  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  After  this, 
about  the  beginning  of  June  a.  d.  455,  the  Vandals  entered 
Rome,  and  for  fourteen  days  plundered  and  sacked  it.  All 
the  remaining  treasures  of  the  imperial  palaces,  the  temples, 
and  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  and  everything  which  was 
thought  worth  carrying  away,  were  seized  by  the  barbarians 
and  conveyed  to  Africa.  A  whole  shipload  of  bronze  statues 
perished  on  their  way  to  Carthage.  The  principal  churches 
and  buildings  themselves,  however,  were  spared,  and  a  few 
houses  only  were  destroyed  by  fire  during  those  days  of  terror. 
Several  thousand  prisoners,  and  among  them  the  empress 
Budoxia  and  a  number  of  senators,  were  carried  to  Africa. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Vandals,  who  during  their  stay  also 
plundered  and  ravaged  Capua,  Nola,  and  all  Campania,  the 
populace  of  Rome  was  diverted  by  games  in  the  Circus,  and 
forgot  its  wretchedness. 

10.  In  the  meantime,  the  north-western  part  of  Gktul  was 

seized  upon  by  Franks  from  the  country  of  the  Batavi  and 

the  lower  Rhine ;  but  the  Roman  commander  iBgidius  still 

maintained  himself  with  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

2c2 
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BofasonB,  though  he  was  raRomided  Iqr  Qoduj  Boqj;iUidiM% 
AlenumniADS,  and  Franks.   His  son  ^rsgrios  •hocontiiiiiBdie 
nigD  as  an  independent  Boman  prinoe  in  die  saine  distrieti  initH 
in  A.  D.  486  he  was  attacked  by  the  gnat  Frankish  kny 
Gbyis,  who  in  the  battle  of  Soimods  deatn^yed   the  kit 
remnant  of  the  Boman  dominion  in  QanL     At  the  time  of  tht 
murder  of  Maximns,  the  imperial  general  Ayitns  was  stayiaf 
at  Toulouse  with  Theodoric  11^  who  on  learning  the  fiie  of 
the  emperor  urged  him  to  assume  the  puiple  and  promised 
him  his  assistance.     Avitus  accordingly  caused  faunself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor  on  the  10th  of  July  a.  d.  455*     The 
Gallic  legions  at  Aries  at  once  recognised  the  new  emperor; 
but  when  soon  afterwards  he  entered  Italy,  he  was  anesfced 
at  Placentia,  a  conspiracy  having  been  fimned  against  him  by 
the  powerful  general  Bicimer.    In  consequence  of  this.  Avitus 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  on  the  16tb  of  October  a.  d.  456. 
This  Eicimcr,  wbo  was  descended  from  Wallia,  the  king  of  the 
Visigotbs,  and  bad  defeated  tbe  fleet  of  Oenseric,  being  the 
commander  of  tbe  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the 
Bomans,  bencefortb  disposed  at  bis  pleasure  of  tbe  imperial 
throne  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
endeavoured  to  protect  tlie  empire  against  tbe  Vandals,  Alani, 
Ostrogoths,  and  Franks. 

11.  After  tbe  abdication  of  Avitus,  tbe  throne  of  the 
western  empire  remained  unoccupied  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, until  at  tbe  end  of  a.  d.  457,  Majorian,  a  friend  of 
Bicimer,  was  invested  with  tbe  purple  at  tbe  request  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Majorian  was  a  brave  soldier,  who 
fought  against  tbe  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  and  tbe  Vandals  in 
Africa,  and  did  bis  best  to  promote  tbe  good  of  tbe  yet 
remaining  provinces  of  tbe  empire.  He  equipped  a  large 
fleet  against  Genseric,  and  in  a.  d.  460  proceeded  to  Spain,  in 
order  to  cross  over  into  Africa  and  attack  tbe  Vandals  in  their 
own  country.     But  they  contrived  treacherously  to  intercept 
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a  large  part  of  the  transports,  and  thus  frustrated  tlie  whole 
undertaking.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Ricimer  caused  him  to  be 
deposed,  ▲.  d.  461,  and  soon  afterwards  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  Thereupon  Ricimer,  on  the  19th  of  November  a.  d. 
461,  proclaimed  Libius  Severus,  a  man  not  distinguished  for 
anything,  emperor  at  Ravenna,  but  carried  on  the  government 
himself  iu  the  name  of  tlie  nominal  emperor.  While  these 
things  were  going  on  in  Italy,  JEgidius  in  Gaul,  and  Marcel- 
linus  in  Dalmatia,  made  themselves  independent  of  the 
empire,  and  governed  their  respective  provinces  as  kings. 
Severus  died  in  a.  d.  465,  either  from  poison  or  by  his  own 
hand,  and  Ricimer,  without  assuming  the  title  of  emperor, 
ruled  as  sovereign,  until,  with  the  consent  of  the  eastern 
emperor  Leo,  the  Greek  patrician  Anthemius  was  declared 
emperor  of  the  West,  a.  d.  467,  In  order  to  secure  Ricimer, 
the  new  emperor  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  As  the 
Vandals  still  continued  by  their  piratical  expeditions  to  cause 
fearful  devastations,  not  only  in  Sicily  and  Italy  but  in  Greece, 
the  emperor  Leo  of  Constantinople  resolved,  in  conjunction 
with  Anthemius,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  them.  Pre- 
parations were  made  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  The  main  army 
bad  already  landed  in  Africa,  and  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  barbarians,  when,  through  the  folly  or  treachery  of 
the  general  Basiliscus,  a  truce  of  five  days  was  granted  to 
Genseric,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  respite,  attacked  the 
Greek  fleet  during  the  night  with  a  number  of  fireships,  and 
having  destroyed  half  of  it,  compelled  the  rest  to  take  to 
flight,  A.  D.  468.  After  the  defeat  of  this  great  undertaking 
Gtenseric  was  enabled  with  impunity  to  continue  his  devas- 
tations of  both  the  western  and  eastern  empires.  Anthemius 
then  fought,  though  unsuccessfully,  in  Gaul,  against  Euric, 
the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  subdued  the  Roman  cities  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  which  still  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
Rome. 
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18.  InA.D.479thA«mUtion€fBi«i«MRrvai|ii9Wwtf 
a  ciril  war  between  him  and  AnBimniiii,  ia  whidk  Uw  kMr 
krt  his  life  on  the  11th  of  July.  Bio&Mr  took  Bone  hf 
aManlt,  and  (m  the  following  day  fttodaiinad  OlybtfaUy  a  Iralh^ 
in-law  of  Yalentinian  IIL,  emperor.  Tbii  mil  war  laiM 
only  three  montha,  but  Borne  aoflBfed  moat  aavvrdj  from 
fomlne,  efddemioe,  oonflagratkmfli  mnrdetii  and  npiiHi.  Ontto 
80th  of  Aogost  of  the  sanM  year,  Bioimer  died,  and  aa  there  WH 
no  one  ambitiouB  enough  to  aeek  to  be  inveated  with  thaympk^ 
Ghmdobald,  king  of  the  Boignndiana,  eaoied  GHyeeriQ%  alMve 
general,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  at  Bsvenna,  A.  9.478,  The 
ooort  of  Constantinopley  however,  not  recogniring  him,  eon- 
forred  the  dignity  upon  Jnlina  Nepoi^  a  prinoe  of  Dalm«ti% 
who,  in  the  month  of  If  ay  A.  d.  474,  took  hia  rival  priioiMK^ 
and  made  him  iTisbop  of  Salona;  but  he  in  hia  turn  was 
dethroned,  in  a.  d.  475,  by  Orestes,  who  reyolted  in  Gaol, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  to  setUe  a  peaoe  with  the  Visigoths. 
Nepos  fled  into  Dalmatia,  and  Orestes  by  the  votes  of  the 
soldiers  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  upon  his  son  Bomnlus, 
who  on  account  of  his  youth  was  sumamed  Augustulus. 

13.  The  numerous  bodies  of  German  mercenaries  and  allies 
in  Italy,  among  whom  Heruli,  Rugii,  Scyrri,  Turdlingi,  and 
Gh)ths  are  mentioned,  were  commanded  by  Odoacer,  a  chief  of  the 
Scyrri,  and  a  man  distinguished  both  for  bodily  strength 
and  intelligence.  When  Romulus  Augustulus  was  proclauoaed 
emperor,  the  soldiers  demanded  as  a  reward  for  their  servicea 
that  a  third  of  the  land  in  Italy  should  be  assigned  to  them 
as  their  property.  As  Orestes,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  hia 
son,  refused  to  grant  their  request,  all  the  German  troops  in 
Italy  assembled  under  the  banners  of  Odoacer ;  they  besieged 
Orestes  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Pavia,  and  having  made  him 
their  prisoner,  put  him  to  death,  on  the  28th  of  Angoat, 
A.  D.  476,  at  Placentia.  Bavenna  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  and  the  helpless  Bomnlus  Augustulus,  whoas 
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life  Odoacer  spared  on  account  of  his  youth,  resigned  bis 
dignity  of  his  own  accord.  Hereupon  Odoacer,  accepting  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  offered  to  him  by  his  soldiers,  though 
he  did  not  use  it  among  the  Romans,  for  whom  it  was  not 
suited,  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Ck)nstantinople, 
intimating  that  Bome  no  longer  required  an  emperor,  and 
demanding  for  himself  the  title  of  patrician  and  prefect  of  the 
diocese  of  Italy. 

14.  Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West.  Augustulus 
received  a  handsome  annuity  and  withdrew  to  an  estate  in  Cam- 
pania, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire- 
ment. All  Italy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  German  soldiers,  and 
Odoacer  reigned  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  during  which 
the  unfortimate  country  gradually  recovered  from  its  previous 
sufferings.  But  in  a.  d.  489  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer  was 
conquered  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  in  a.  d. 
500  was  recognised  by  the  emperor  of  the  East  and  entered 
Bome  in  triumph.  The  eastern  empire,  where  Marcianus  had 
been  succeeded  by  Leo  I.  (a.  d.  457-474)  and  Zeno  (a.  d.  474- 
491),  continued  its  existence  for  nearly  a  thousand  years 
longer,  but  its  history  is  that  of  a  corrupt  and  contemptible 
court,  in  which  only  a  few  noble  characters  shine  forth  among 
the  crowd  of  imbecile  voluptuaries  and  tyrants. 
^  15.  During  the  last  hundred  years  the  state  of  the  west  and 

'  south  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Greece,  had  gradually  become 
quite  different  from  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  name 
ancient,  for  paganism  had  given  way  to  Christianity,  and  Rome 
had  ceased  to  be  mistress  of  the  world.  We  cannot  describe  the 
changes  which  had  been  wrought  in  that  part  of  Europe  better 
than  by  saying  that  it  had  been  Christianised  and  Qermanised^ 
The  countries  which  Bome  had  ruled  over  during  the  previous 
five  hundred  years,  and  even  Italy  itself,  had  been  invaded  and 
conquered  by  barbarians  of  the  Teutonic  race,  who  established 
in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  the  south  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
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north  of  AfiicAi  new  and  independent  Mngil^w*^  and  hid  tti 
fonndfttionB  of  an  entirely  new  state  of  tbinga  ThoaeoooiiliiBi 
which  had  ezperienoed  all  the  bleonngB  and  all  the  oones  of 
Boman  dvilisation,  and  had  sank  with  the  empire  into  fioi 
and  wretehednesB,  were  Tiolently  shaken  and  ravaged  by  the 
conquering  barbarians,  who  in  many  instances  deatioyed  almost 
CYCiy  vestige  of  the  ancient  civilisation.  Bnt  they  coold  not 
destroy  everything,  for  it  is  a  law  of  history  that,  wherever  a 
barbarous  nation  oonqoers  a  civilised  people  and  roles  over  it, 
the  barbarians  gradually  adopt  the  civilisation  of  the  cmqneied, 
and  become  absorbed  by  them.  Hence  the  Teutmuo  tribes 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  soon  became  Bomaniaedf  adqpdng 
the  language,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  oonqoexed  peopb; 
hence  even  at  the  present  day  these  countries  finrn  the  Bnb 
which  connect  cor  modem  civilisation  with  that  of  the  Boman 
empire,  and  their  languages  still  are  living  monuments  of  the 
dominion  of  Eome.  But  the  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood  into 
the  demoralised  and  effete  populations  of  south-western 
Europe  was  the  beginning  of  their  regeneration.  This 
process  was  a  slow  one  during  the  first  thousand  years,  and 
could  not  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  spiritual  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  papacy  over  all  Christendom  kept  the  human 
mind  in  bondage.  But  ever  since  that  bondage  was  broken  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  advance  of  civilisation  has  been 
prodigious,  and  has  at  the  present  day  reached  a  point  which 
in  many  respects  is  much  superior  to  that  of  any  country  in  the 
ancient  world.  We  should,  however,  learn  modesty  from  the 
reflection  that^  with  the  example  of  the  ancients  before  it, 
so  many  centuries  have  been  spent  before  modem  Europe 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  could  stand  any  comparison  with 
the  wonderful  civilisation  attained  by  many  of  the  ancient 
nations  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
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*  These  two  dates  have  been  adopted  because  tbe>  are  tho  most  generally  recetved 
by  English  writers.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  Scptuagint, 
t&e  Creation  is  referred  to  b.c.  6606,  and  the  Deluge  to  B.C.  82&.  The  date  of  the 
Creation  is.  in  fact,  carried  back  by  some  as  far  as  B.C.  6984,  while  others  bring  it  down 
to  B.0. 3616.    See  Bmqfdop.  Brittmnica,  article  CkroHolo^,  p.  669. 
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Destruction  of  Chinese  literature  in  the  reign  of  Shi-hoang-ti. 
Death  of  Shi-hoang-ti,  and  restoration  of  literature. 


B.C.  1400 

625 
827 
250 

AD.  1 


B.C.  1280 

1000 

540 


256 
181 
100 


A.D. 


INDIA. 

Beginning  of  the  historical  period.    Origin  of  Che  most  ancient 

parts  of  the  Vedas. 
Origin  of  Buddhism. 
Alexander  the  Great  in  India. 
King  Aooea  promotes  Buddliism,  which  is  introduced  also  into 

Cevlon,  Tibet,  China,  and  other  parts. 
King  Vikramaditya,  patron  of  literature.  Kalidaia,  the  dramatk 

poet 

IRANIAN  NATIONS. 

a  BACTRIA. 

The  Assyrian  Kinus  invades  Bactria. 

Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  light 

Cvrus  subdues  Bactria. 

iUezander  the  Great  conquers  Bactria. 

Bactria,  an  independent  kingdom  under  Antiochui  Thaui. 

King  Euoratidas  extends  the  Bactrian  empire. 

Orerthrow  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom  by  the  SeythiaiiA 

Bactria  becomes  a  proyinceof  the  Persian  empire  of  thie 


CHKOHOLOatCAL  TABLE. 

t  UEDIA. 
'  I  Hcdi*  bKoma  tuhjea.  lo  Auyru. 

Th'.'  Main  Lhrow  uff  ibe  yuko  of  Ah>tU. 
DeiocM,  king  of  Ucdis,  built  Ecbalaiu.  lili  caiduL 
FhiaortM  ped*bn  In  a  nr  ifuiut  At*)TiL 
Cyazuil  giwitlr  extendi  liii  empire. 
Cjaiuei  omtrojs  Ninenh. 
I  ^tjagm.    The  Meillui  rnipin  orertliraim  I17  the  I'l 


V      gaiiut  th   Mau«K*tM. 

Ecipt 

Uuni  himwU   n  tbo  throni  r 


>r  »g*i  u       rdii  In  Aili. 


i    l)*tU 


nl       A  n  (ha  Qnmlciu. 

Gangamcls,  ind  end     Um  PanUn  ooplN. 


602 


CDHONOLOOICAL  TADLE. 


AS8YRU. 

B.C.  iSlO  I  Viani,  the  founder  of  the  Aflqrrian  empire  and  of  N 

I         oeeded  bj  SemiramU  and  Ninjas. 

770  ;  Ph«l  makes  oonquevtd  in  western  Asia. 
740   Tifflath-PileMT  contfaines  the  oonqnesta. 
790    BaYmammr  takes  Samaria. 

719    BMmaehArib  penetrates  into  Egsnpt,  but  is  muiiooetsftiL 
07ft-0M  I  AiMurhaddon.     In  his  reign  the  Aasyrian  wmpikn  begnv  to 

decline. 
606  ,  Sardanapaliu.    Under  him  Viaenreh  is  taken  and  dettrored  by 

Cyaxarea,  and  Assyria  beoomea  a  proYinoe  of  the  Vediiii 

empire. 


B.C.  1903 
747 


601.561 

638 

516 


BABYLONIA. 

The  earliest  date  to  which  native  traditiona  aaoend. 
VabonMaar  sliakes  off  the  joke  of  Asqrria,  to  whiefa  Babylonia 

had  been  subject  for  more  than  500  years. 
VabopoUMtr  assists  Cyaxares  against  Aasyria. 
yebnchadnenar,  son  of  Nabopoiassar,  a  great  conqueror,  leid* 

the  Jews  captive  to  Babvlon.  After  him  the  empire  decajsw 
Under  its  last  kmg  Vaboneaui,  Babylon  is  conquered  by  Cyrui. 
Revolt  of  Babylon.    Zopyrus. 


PHOENICIA. 

B.C.  730  I  Phoanieia  rabdned  by  the  Assyrian  Salmanassar. 
1100    Oadei,  a  colonv  of  Tyre,  founded  in  Spain. 

814  I  Carthage,  a  colony  of  T>'re,  founded  in  Afirica. 
505-582  :  T\TC  besieged  b^*  Nebuchadnezzar. 

541)  ,  Phoenicia  submits  to  Persia. 

832  '  Tyre  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 


B.C.  ISOO 

716 

716-678 

678-629 
620-617 
617-560 

660-646 

546 


B.r.  3892 
1666-1826 


1336-1183 


LYDIA. 

Agron,  first  kinc  of  the  Heracleid  dynasty. 

Candanlei,  the  last  king  of  that  dynasty,  murdered. 

Oygei,  first  king  of  the  Mcrmnad  dj-nasty,  conquers  Myna, 

Colophon,  and  Magncitia. 
Ardyi.    The  Cimmerians  and  Treres  overrun  Asiit  Minor. 
Sadyattei. 
Alyattei  expels  the  Cimmerians  and  Treres,  and  extends  hb 

kingdom  to  the  river  Halys. 
Croeiiu,  a  mild  and  beneficent  ruler. 
Croesus  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus. 

EGYPT. 

Menet,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  kingdom. 

Period  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  first  that  can  be  regarded 

as  historiciu.    BameiM  the  Great    Egypt  at  the  height 

of  its  power. 
Period  of  the  nineteenth  d>'nasty.    £gypt  still  prosperona^  but 

afterwards  dedinea. 
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B.C.  712   BennaehMrib  invades  Egypt 

700^70   Period  of  the  dodeoaroliy. 

670-617   PsanunetiolinB  overthrows  Uie  dodecarchj,  and  becomes  sole 

king  of  Egypt. 
617-601    Keoho.    Circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

608    Necho  conquers  the  Jews,  and  takes  Jerusalem. 
604    Necho  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Circesium. 
001-696   Piammis. 
606-670   Apriei  conquers  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  but  is  defeated  by  the 

Cyreneans. 
670-626    Axnasis.    Egypt  is  very  prosperous. 

626   Piammenituj.    Egypt  is  conquered  by  Cambyses. 
W   First  iniurreotion  against  Persia. 
484    Xerxes  quells  the  insurrection. 
460^6   Second  revolt  of  Egy'pt  under  Inami . 

460   Revolt  under  Amyrtaeni. 
860-S47    The  last  revolt,  under  Nectanebus. 

832    Egypt  is  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
828-266    Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus. 

906    Ptolemy  asstmies  the  title  of  king.    Under  him  Egypt  a  great 
militant  and  maritime  state.    The  Museum. 
286-247   Ptolemy  Fhiladelphns  bestows  all  his  care  on  Uie  internal 
administration.      Egypt  very  powerftiL      Manetho.     The 
Septuagint. 
283    Death  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
247-222   Ptolemy  Enrgetes  makes  great  conquests  in  Asia,  but  they  are 

not  lasting. 
222-206   Ptolemy  Philopator.    The  Fg^'ptian  empire  begins  to  decline. 
206-181    Ptolemy  Epiphanes  succeeds  at  the  age  of  five,  and  many  of 
his  posMssions  are  snatched  from  him  by  Syria  and  Mace- 
donia. 
193    Ptolemy  marries  a  Syrian  princess,  whereby  the  disputes  are 
settled. 
181-146   Ptolemy  Philometor  ascends  the  throne  as  an  infant.    He  is 

glided  by  his  mother  Cleopatra  until  her  death,  B.C.  173. 
gypt  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  Rome. 
146-117    Ptolemy  Eurgetes  or  Physcon,  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 

Anstarchus ;  was  a  most  cruel  tyrant 
117-81    Ptolemy  Soter  or  Lathyrus.   Great  confusion  in  Egypt  (Ptolemy 
Alexander,  Cleopatra). 
96    Cyreue  becomes  a  Roman  province. 
81-80    Ptolemy  Alexander. 
80-61    Ptolemy  Dionysus  or  Auletes,  leaves  behind  four  children,  one  of 

whom  is  Uie  celebrated  Cleopatra. 
^1-30    Cleopatra  at  first  rules  with  her  brother  Ptolemy,  and,  after 
several  vicissitudes,  alone. 
80    Egypt  becomes  a  Roman  province. 


1400L1900 

1194.U84 

1130 

1104 

1068 

900L800 


GREECE. 

The  heroic  acre  of  Greeoe. 

The  war  agunst  Troy. 

Establishment  of  the  uEolian  colonies  in  Asia. 

Conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians. 

Medon,  first  archon  for  life  at  Athens. 

The  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 


i '  !£rTOsr|nii,  tliv  SijArtun  Uweivi 


784  I  Sjr^cQ«.  > 


Kbt^^Huru  in  lulv  fiMinilnl. 
ThB  tirit  HMMMliu  w. 
X^ixtjB  iu  fiieilv  fuaDilwl  b;  Tbucln. 

an  uuLouT,  (iiuDilvd  bv  AkMu. 
.-^y'ljirioiD  Itid)  ftmnduL 
Ti.r.'i.tuiii  fuuiideJ  by  Lwmiuia  Bnilor  Phal»nlbu«, 
iji  111  ill  Sicily  foiii]d<»l  by  Cn^uDS  lUii)  KbwliiuM. 
The  leootid  ICtMtniks  war. 
l-'irat  aiuiiul  arokoiu  *t  AUtens. 
IttiiitiHiiin  founded  t^  Meeitriiiiia. 
Cynnis  reeeivHi  udditiunaL coluniilii  from  f ij»«,  and d 


DrotMi'i  !c|ii>laiioTi  M  Atbsu. 
War  l>eCir«3i  Lydk  lud  MUctiu. 
CjilOD'a  coimplncT  at  AUmm. 
Si>luii  rwovon  Saliunu  fOE  Atbnu. 
}An^m»  founded  by  P' 


Ff  tbogoral  th 


^       ^  philfwipl 

Piiiibratni  becinnei  tynnt  of  AUieu*. 
l>c>luD  dim,  ud  PixbErniu  ia  iixpdliiL 
I'hgrcrdSB  of  Sjrut,  flrM  Oie«k  fnae  wriler. 
I'l'lslfalua  fiiully  enkblbhol  u  tynuit. 
Xi-'nujihooat  emfmlea  from  ColD)>buu  In  Klu,  and  fuundi  ibc 

l:,li'ai[c  school  of  ptaiLoflOphy- 
Puistrsttu  dial, 

IVIyrmli'S,  lynint  of  Ssmos,  Diurdfred  M  Sudn. 
Cooiidncy  of  liannoOiua  aai  .Vriolngoilou  ayiiin-t  the  PW»- 

tratidi. 
EipnlaiDii  of  Uu  PtaUtntld*.     Conilitolioiul   rdiiniu  br 

Oleuthanai. 
Svliarii  dfflUoyed'byllieCnjKiiiiiit... 
<.'1i'i4thoii«i  rclunii  toAtWii^    War  bMwean  Athuu  and  SmiU 

.ir.>ihw«lliB  ^^ 

Till  rrolcnuit.iTiHi;againtilbi;arutaciacy  and  tlw! 

Aristat^nrag  of  UiletiuIkUs  in  hia  under  ~'~' 

&ovolt  of  the  LmimAi  in  Ajiia  Minor. 

S«rdM  burnt. 

.Miliiii-  Ilk. II  >■'.  Ill-  IVrsiniH. 

Completi?  eubmgntioQ  of  the  AiUtlo  OrMkt. 

111).  ri'r>.iiiii  Il&idoaiiis  invB<U-a  Europe. 

Sk.iiiiI   invibiiuii   of  Europe  by  the   Pertiaui,  and    Wttla  of 

Marathon. 
AriBtidei  oxilud  by  ootiaiJiiu. 
Xltxo  Invaded  Europe  BkttleiflfnMMapTU*,  ArtMBiatoH^ 


ha  ^rthaaoraaana. 
■gunat  Nana*. 


Battlaa  of  FIiUbm  aiid  KyMU. 
Atbena  rvbuill,  and  iu  liarbonra  fortifled. 


IwCailha^niaDa. 
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B.C.  477  i 
477.404 
476 
471 

468 
466 
465 
464 

464-455 
4»J3 
461 

460-455 

457 

456 
455 
454 
453 
460 
449 
448 

447 
445 

446-432 
443 

440 

436 
434 
433 
432 
431 

430 

429 

428 
427 

426 

426 


494 


423 
422 
421 

420 


The  Greek  fleet  conquers  Cyprtui  and  BTzantinin. 

Period  of  tho  mpremaer  of  Athexui. 

Cimon  conquers  £ion  and  Scyros. 

Conviction  and  death  of  Pausanias,  and  flight  of  Themistocles  to 

Epirus,  and  afterwards  to  Persia. 
Death  of  Aristides. 
Naxos  conquered  by  the  AUienians. 
Cimon  defeats  the  Persians  on  tht  EnrymedoiL 
Revolt  of  Thasoe.    Poriolet  enters  on  public  life. 
The  third  Xeiienian  war,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake. 
Cimon  subdues  Thasos. 
Cimon  is  exiled. 
Revolt  of  Inarus  in  Egypt,  who  is  supported  by  Uic  Athenians, 

but  fails. 
War  between  Athens  and  the  Corinthians  with  their  allies.     The 

AthenianM  defeated  at  Tanagra. 
Myronides  defeats  the  Thebans  ut  CEnophyta. 
Tlie  Athenians  gain  possession  of  Naupactus. 
Murder  of  Ephialtes,  the  firiend  of  Pericles. 
Cimon  recalled  from  exile. 

A  trace  of  five  yean  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Death  of  Cimon  at  Citium,  in  Cyprus. 
War  between  the  Delphians  and  Phocians,  the  former  being 

supiM)rtcd  by  Sparta,  the  latter  by  Athens. 
Battle  of  Coroneia,  m  which  Tolmides  the  Athenian  is  defeated. 
Revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara.    A  tmot  for  thirty  yean  con- 
cluded between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Administration  of  Periolei. 
The  colony  of  Thurii  founded  in  Italy  by  Athenians  and  othei 

Greeks. 
Eevolt  of  Samoi.    Sophocles  one  of  the  generals.    Samoa  is 

reduced  and  Byzantium  conquered. 
War  between  Connth  and  Coreyra  abont  Epidamnui. 
The  Corinthians  defeated  in  a  naval  action. 
Alliance  between  Athens  and  Ooroyra. 
Battle  of  Sybota.    Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Thebans  attack  rlataeae.    The  Spartans  invade  Attica, 

and  the  Athenians  retaliate. 
Second  invasion  of  Attica,  which  is  visited  by  the  plague.    Sur> 

render  of  the  revolted  Potidaea. 
Death  of  Pericles.    Siege  of  Plataeae. 
Third  invasion  of  Attica.    Revolt  of  Lesbos. 
Fourth  invasion  of  Attica.    Lesbos  reduced  by  Paehoa.    Cleon 

the  demagogue. 
The  Athenians  are  suoceesful  in  Boeotia,  Locris,  ^tolia,  Sicily, 

and  Italy. 
Fifth  invasion  of  Attiea.    Pylos  taken  and  fortified  by  the 

Athenians.    Cleon  takes  Sphafeteria  and  the  Spartans  m  the 

island.  • 

Nicies  takes  Cythera.    Oeneral  peaee  ia  Sieily.    Brasidas 

at  Megara  and  in   Thrace.     The  Athenians  defeated  at 

Delion. 
Truce  for  one  year. 

Death  of  Brasidas,  and  Cleon  at  Amphipolis. 
Peace  of  Nicias  concluded  for  fifty  years.    Offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Argive  confederacy. 
Alliance  between  Argos  and  Athens.    Aloibiades. 
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•.a  418 


417 
416 

4M 

414 
418 

412 
411 

410 

409 


407 

408 
406 

404 
408 

400 

890 
899 

399  £398 
898 

398  &  897 
396 
395 

80S-887 

394 

898 

392 
391 
890 
389 
388 
887 
385 
883-379 
882 

879 

878-862 
377 
376 
375 


War  betwMD  Sparte  and  AigHL    BatdaoT 
the  Spaitent  «n  YiclQriow.    UUaan 
Arm. 

Hm  amaiioe  bffokHiy  and  war  nMired. 


livM 


at  Argot.    OomiiiMt  of  SriM.  ^%wu  fa  flUr 

■oUdtstlMaidortlNAthfliiiaBa.  " 

Tha  jRtat  ttdllaft  aipadWoo.    Molilaliim  ot  .tf»  Bmm&t, 

Aldbiadm  racaDad. 
Uaga  of  •jrramwa.  iHiidi  is  nUerad  !qr  QtUppml 
TlieSpartuiaealauiilitlMiiiMlTcaalDooaliafaiAttioa.  VwflU 

datet  of  Am  AtiMiaaa  i&  Haily. 
Aktbiadee*  ifith  tlN  Sufftan  flaoC,  ooflia  ooaat  of  Aida. 
Oligaxehy  aataUbliM  at  Athani,  bat  otaiUampa  fa  iba  wm 

▼ear.    Batflea  of  Cf  iwiweina  and  Atydoa. 
Alfflwadiw  defiaats  the  Laoedaemoidaiia  m  Aaia. 
The  Athenians  oonqiier  Brxaotiam. 
AldUadaarotBziiBtoAuana.  LysaadCTOoaiBaodathaSpaitaa 

fleet.    CytuM  the  yoBBgef  soii^wrta  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  debated  at  Nodon.    Atdbiadaa  wHMimws  to 

Chersonesos^  and  is  soooeeded  hyCooon. 
Battloof  AigiAuaa.    lfisfi»timeofthsAth«Biang«MnlBL 
Battla  of  agoapotomi,  fa  wliich  tha  AtibeniaBB  an  dcftatsd  hf 

Lysander.    Siege  and  anrrendsr  of  Atbena. 
Lysander  enters  Athens.    Ilia  Thirty  Tjnraata. 
Thrasybnlns  delivers  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 

Restoration  of  the  constitution. 
Cyms  the  younger,  assisted  by  Greeks,  revolts  against  Artaz- 

erxes.    Battle  of  Cunaxa. 
Dercyllidaft,  the  Spartan,  carries  on  war  in  Asia  against  Perua. 
Socrates  condemned  to  death. 
War  between  Sparta  and  Elis. 
Agesilans  becomes  king  of  Sparta. 
Conspiracy  of  Cinadon  at  Sparta. 

Agesilaus  takes  the  command  in  Asia  against  the  Persians. 
Agesilaus  defeats  the  Persians.    A  coaiition  formed  in  Greece 

against  Sparta.    Lysander  killed  at  Haliartoe. 
The  Corinthian  or  Boeotian  war. 
Agesilaus  recalled  from  Asia.    Defeats  the  Boeotian  confSsderatcs 

at  Coroncia. 
Massacre  at  Corinth.    Eebuilding  of  tho  walla  of  Athona  by 

Oonon. 
Agesilaus  repulsed  by  Iphicrates. 
Antalcidas  negotiates  with  Persia  for  a  peace. 
Death  of  Thraaybnlna. 
Iphicrates  defeats  the  Spartans  at  Abydos. 
The  Spartans  take  .£gina  and  harass  Attica. 
The  ^aoe  of  Antalcidaa  concluded. 
Mantineia  destroyed  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Olynthian  war. 
Thebes  aeiied  by  tho  Spartan  Fhoobidaa.    Palopidaa  escapes 

to  AUiens. 
Olynthus  is  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Spartans.    Palopidma 

liberates  Thebea. 
The  Thoban  war.    The  Spartans  invade  Boeotia. 
The  invasion  of  Boeotia  repeated. 
The  Spartans  compelled  to  retreat  fh>m  Boeotia. 
The  Spartans  defeated  at  Orchomenos. 
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B.C.  374 
873 
371 
370 
869 

368 

367 
366 
365 
864 

862 

361 

360 

869 

857^6 

855-846 

353 

352 

351 
347 
346 

344.341 
840 
339 
888 
337 

886 
886 
384 

333 

331 
824 

828 

322 
318 
318^307 
317 
315 
314 
312 
811 
307 
304 

301 


Peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  but  not  of  long  dnradon. 
The  Spartans  are  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Corcyra. 
Battle  of  Lenctra,  in  which  the  Spartans  are  totally  defeated. 
Jasun  of  Pherae  assassinated. 
First  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  EpaminondM.    SMtoratiMI 

of  Xeiienia. 
Second  invasion  of  Peloponnesus.    Pelopidas  taken  prisoner  by 

Alexander  of  Pherae. 
The  Arcadians  defeated  by  the  Spartans. 
Third  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 
War  between  Arcadia  and  Klis. 
Pelopidas  la  killed  in  Thessaly,  but  Alexander  of  Pherae  forms 

an  alliance  with  Thebes. 
Fourth  invasion  of  Peloponnesus.    Battle  of  XantiiLeia.    Death 

of  Epaminondas. 
A  geiieraa  peace  concluded.    Death  of  Agesilaus. 
Ajiiphipolis  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians. 
Accession  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Social  war  between  Athens  and  her  allies,  at  the  close  of  which 

Athens  loses  most  of  her  allies. 
Sacred  war  against  the  Phocians. 

Defeat  of  the  Phocians  at  Neon.    War  of  Sparta  against  Megalo- 
polis.   Olynthos  allies  itself  with  Athens. 
The  Phocians  compel  Philip  to  return  to  Macedonia.     First 

Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
The  Phocians  carry  on  the  war  in  Boeotia. 
Olynthos  and  other  Thracian  towns  are  taken  by  Philip. 
The  Boeotians  defeated  by  the  Phocians  at  Coroneia.    But  the 

Phocians  submit,  and  their  towns  are  destroyed. 
Philip  continues  his  conquests. 
Athena  resoWei  upon  war  against  Philip. 
Phocion  obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Perinthos  and  Byzantium. 
War  against  Amphissa.    Battle  of  Ohaeroneia. 
Congress  of  Greek  states  at  Corinth,  and  Philip  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief against  Persia. 
Murder  of  Philip,  ana  accession  of  Alexander. 
Rise  of  the  Greeks  against  Mac^onia.    Bestmotioii  of  Thebes. 
Alexander  sets  out  for  Asia. 
Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  forms  a  confederacy  against  Macedonia. 

Memnon  of  Khodes  dies. 
Agis  defeated  by  Antipater  near  Megalopolis. 
Alexander  orders  the  exiles  to  be  recalled  in  the  various  parts  of 

Greece.    Harpalns  in  Greece.    Demosthenes  exiled. 
Alexander  dies  at  Babylon.    Fresh  revolt  of  Athens. 
Battle  of  Crannon.    Surrender  of  Athens.    Death  of  Demosthenes. 
Polysperchon  proclaims  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Administration  of  Athens  by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
Athens  submits  to  Cassander.     Death  of  Phocion. 
Thebes  rebuilt  by  command  of  Cassander. 
Greece  declared  free  bv  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy  makes  himself  master  of  several  parts  of  Greece. 
General  peace ;  the  independence  of  Greece  guaranteed. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  becomes  master  of  Athens. 
Demetrius  returns  to  Greece  against  Cassander,  who  had  made 

attempts  upon  Athens. 
Demetrius,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  is  refiised  admission  into 

Athens. 
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B.C.  296 
287 


280 

279 
275 

269-262 
251 

2M.241 
243 
241 

286-220 
229 
226 

224 
223 
222 
221 

220 
220-217 

219 
218 
217 

213 
211 

208 

207 
205 
200 

197 
196 

195 

194 
192 


191 

190 
189 

188 

183 

181 
168 
167 
155 
151 
147 


AtheiUy  besieged  by  Demetrius,  surrenders  to  hinL 

Athena  recovers  her  fireedom  daring  the  brief  reign  at  "Pyrtbus. 

Demochares  returns  from  exile,  and  Ymdertakee  the  admini- 
stration of  Athens. 
Beginnings  of  the  Aohaean  leagus.    Cdta  in  Greece. 
The  Celts  routed  at  Delphi 
Extension  of  the  Achaean  league. 

Athens  besieged,  and  obliged  to  surrender  to  Antigonos  Gonatas. 
Flourishing  period  of  the  Achaean  league.    Aratiu  Strmtc^^tti^ 
Agii  IV.,  King  of  Sparta,  attempts  rmrms. 
The  Macedonian  garrison  driven  fircnn  AcrooorintlmB. 
Agis  IV.  murdered. 

deomenei  m.  and  hu  reforms  at  Sparta. 
Athens  freed  from  the  Macedonian  garrison. 
Aratus  strategus  for  the  eleventh  tmie.    Cleomenes  at  war  with 

the  Aclia«an  league. 
The  Achaeans  seek  the  aid  of  Macedonia  against  Sparta. 
Antigonus  Doson  in  Peloponnesus. 
Cleomenes  takes  Megalopolis,  and  invades  Argolis. 
Battle  of  Sellasia.    The  Spartans  utterly  defeated,  and  Sparta 

taken.    Cleomenes  flees  to  Egypt. 
Cleomenes  kills  himself.    Lvenrgiis  sole  king  of  Sparta. 
Social  war  between  the  Achaean  and  JEtoUan  leagues. 
Philip  V.  invades  ^tolia,  and  the  iEtolians  invade  Achaia. 
Philip  defeats  Lycurgus. 
Philip's  attention  Wiug  drawn  to  Italy,  he  concludes  peace  with 

the  ^toliana. 
Aratus  poisoned  by  order  of  Philip. 
The  ^tolians  conclude  a  treaty  with  Rome.    Death  of  Lycurgus. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
The  yEtolians  defeated  by  Philip.    Philopoemen. 
Philopoemen  defeats  Machanidus  at  Mantmeia. 
The  iEtolians  are  obliged  to  make  peace  with  Philip. 
Attica  invaded  by  Philip,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  second  Mace* 

doiiian  war  with  Rome. 
Battle  of  C3motoephalae. 

Flamininns  proclaims  the  independenee  of  Greece. 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  is  compelled  to  submit  to  a  peace  dictated 

by  Vlainininus. 
War  between  Nabis  and  the  Achaeans. 
Nabis  defeated  by   Philopoemen,  and  killed  by   the  .^fltohans. 

The  Achaean* leaf^ue  embraces  all  Peloponnesus.     The  -«Eto- 

lians  invite  Antitwhiis,  king  of  Syria. 
The  iEtolians  and  Antiochns  defeated  at  Thermopylae. 
A  truce  of  six  months  between  the  ^tolians  and  Romans. 
War  recommenced,  and  the  £tolian  confederacy  broken  up. 
War  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaeans.     Sparta  conquered,  and 

its  ancient  constitution  abolished  by  Philopoemen. 
Messenia  revolts  from  the  Achaean  league.     Puilopoemen  put  to 

death. 
Sparta  recovered  by  the  Achaean  league. 
Battle  of  Pydna.     End  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
One  thousand  Achaean  hostages,  including  Polybius,  sent  to  Italy. 
Athenian  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
Return  of  the  8urvi\'ing  Achaean  hostages  from  Italy. 
The  Achaeans  declare  war  against  Borne.     Their  strategus 

Critolaus  perishes  after  two  defeats. 
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B.al46 


86 


Battle  of  Lenoopetra.     Corinth  destroyed  by  Mumnim. 

The  Achaean  confederacy  broken  up.     Greece  subject  to 

Borne. 
Athens  besieged,  taken,  and  plundered  by  Sulla. 


B.C.  750 
418-899 
899-894 

894-898 
898-899 

899-867 
867-864 
864.869 
859-886 

358 

856 

352 

349 
347 
346 
344.^1 
340 
339 
888 


336 
886-828 

335 

334 
333 
332 

331 

330 

329-328 

327 
826 

325 
324 

828 
828-822 

321 

818 


MACEDONIA. 

Caraans,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 

Arohelans,  the  first  great  king. 

Orestes,  a  minor,  under  the  giuurdianship  of  Adropus,  who  usurps 
the  throne,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Fausanins,  assassinated  by  Amyntas. 

Amyntas  II.  leaves  behind  him  three  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas, 
and  Philip. 

Alexander,  is  murdered  by  a  usurper,  Ptolemy  Alorites. 

Ptolemy  Aloritei,  the  usurper,  is  assassinated  by  Perdiccas. 

Perdiooas,  is  killed  in  a  war  against  the  Illyrians. 

PhiUp  in.,  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Philip  is  successful  against  the  Illyrians,  and  interferes  with  the 
Greek  towns  in  Thrace. 

Birth  of  Alexander.   Philip  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  Thessaly. 

Philip  takes  part  in  the  Sacred  War  against  the  Phocians ;  but 
being  repulsed  at  Thermopylae,  returns  to  Macedonia. 

Philip  attacks  Olynthos. 

Olynthos  and  other  Thracian  towns  are  conquered. 

Plulip  concludes  peace  with  Athens. 

Philip  makes  conquests  in  lUyricum  and  Thrace. 

Philip  besieges  Perinthos  and  Byzantium. 

Is  obliged  by  Phocion  to  raise  the  siege. 

War  against  Amphissa,  in  which  PhOip  is  made  commander-in- 
chief  by  the  Amphictions.  Battle  of  ChaeroneU.  Peace 
with  Athens  and  Thebes. 

Philip  assassinated  at  Mgeae, 

Alexander  the  Great 

Expeditions  against  the  Triballi,  Getae,  and  lUjnrians.  Revolt 
of  Greek  states.    Destruction  of  Thebes. 

Alexander  sets  out  for  Asia.    Battle  on  the  Granicus. 

Battle  of  Issus. 

Alexander  takes  Tyre.  Egypt  submits  to  him,  and  he  plans  the 
building  of  Alexandria. 

Battle  of  Gaugamela. 

Alexander  takes  Ecbatana.    Darius  murdered. 

Alexander  marches  across  the  Paropamisus,  and  the  rivers  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes.    He  marries  Roxana. 

Alexander  in  India.    Defeat  of  Poms. 

Alexander  returns  through  the  Gedrosian  desert.  Nearchus, 
with  the  fleet,  sails  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf. 

Alexander  in  Persia  assumes  the  customs  of  eastern  deroots. 

Mutiny  among  Alexander's  troops.  Philotas  put  to  deatn.  Alex- 
ander at  Babylon  plans  new  conquests. 

Alexander  dies  at  Baoylon.    His  empire  divided. 

Lamian  war,  in  which  the  Greeks  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
Antipater. 

Perdiccas,  regent  of  the  empire,  murdered,  and  the  empire  distri- 
buted anew. 

Death  of  Antipater :  is  succeeded  by  Folyiperelion. 
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B.a8l6 

316 
315-311 

815-296 
312 
311 

309 
306 
306 


301 

8864»6 

294-287 

287 

286-281 

283 
281 
281-280 
280 
280-274 
274-272 
272-239 
269-262 

289-229 
229^220 

223 

221 

220 

220-179 

220-217 

216 
215-205 

205 
200-197 

197 
196 

179-168 
171-168 

168 

149 

148 


Canandflr,  Antipato^s  ton,  cmaes  OlympiAs  to  be  pat  to  death, 
she  haring  murdered  Arrfaideeos  and  Enrydioe  m  b.c.  317. 

CrmteruB,  taken  prisonw  by  Antigonaa^  dies  in  a  dungeon. 

War  of  Ptolemy,  Seleacas,  Lysimachus,  and  Casaander,  against 
Antigonua. 

Castander,  at  first  re^t,  then  kinj|r  of  Macedonia. 

Seleucus  establishes  himself  in  the  East.    Ejra  of  the  Seleocids^. 

Murder  of  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  bv  Casaander.  G«i€nl 

J«ace  among  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
er  of  Barsine  and  her  son  Heracles. 
Cassander  comes  to  terms  with  Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy  defeated  in  Cyprus.    Antisonus  and  his  son  Demetriiu 

assume  the  title  of  king,  and  meir  example  is  followed  l>y 

the  others. 
Battle  of  Ipsus.   Macedonia,  Thrace,  Syria,  and  Egypt  recognl^t^ 

as  independent  kingdoms. 
Philip  IV.    Civil  war  m  Macedonia. 
Demetriui  FoUoroetea  usurps  the  throne. 
Demetrius  dethroned  by  Pyrrhui,  who  reigns  over  MacedunU 

for  seven  months. 
Lysimaehns  expels  I'yrrhus,  and  becomes  king  of  Macedoiti;u 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  dies  as  a  prisoner  of  Seleucus. 
Lysimachus  slain  in  battle  against  Seleucus. 
Ptolemy  CerannaB. 
luvasion  of  Macedonia  by  the  Celts. 
AntigonoB  Oonatas. 
PyrrnoB  again  king  of  Macedonia. 
Antigonns  Oonatas  again  kins  of  Macedonia. 
War  against  Athens,  which  in  tne  end  surrenders,  and  receire?  a 

Macedonian  garrison. 
Bemetrint  II. 
Antigonui  Boion  reigns  as  guardian  of  Philip,  the  son  of  IV- 

metrius. 
Antigonus  Doson,  called  to  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans  against 

Sparta,  enters  Peloponnesus. 
Battle  of  Sellasia.    Antigonus  takes  Sparta. 
Death  of  Antigonus  Doson. 
PhiUpV. 
Social  war  in  Greece,  in  which  Philip  supports  tlie  Achaeans 

against  the  iBtolians. 
Philip  concludes  a  treaty  with  Hannibal  against  Rome. 
First  War  with  Borne  carelessly  conducted. 
Peace  between  Philip  and  the  ^tolions. 
Second  War  with  Kome. 

Philip  defeated  by  Flamininus  in  the  battle  of  Crnoscephalae. 
Peace  between  Rome  and  Macedonia  ratified,  and  Greece  declarod 

free. 
Feneui,  last  king  of  Macedonia. 
Third  War  with  Borne. 
Battle  of  Pydna,  in  which  Perseus  is  defeated  by  L.  .£niilius 

Paullus. 
Andriscus,  a  pretender  under  the  name  of  Philip,  raises  himself 

to  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 
Andriscus  defeated  by  Caecilius  Metellus.    Bfaoedonia  a  Roman 

province. 
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B.O. 

818.JW0 

380 
280^1 

961-M6 

260 

M6.288 


226-228 

228-187 
217 

214 
212-206 

196 

195 
192 
191 
190 


187-176 

175-164 

164-162 

162-150 

150-146 

146-137 

137-128 

125 

125-95 

95-83 

83-69 

69-65 

65 


SYRIA. 

Selenenf  Hieator,  founder  of  the  Syrian  empire,  ananimited  at 

LysimachJa. 
State  of  Galatia  formed. 
AntiocliaB  Botar,  is  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Celts  in  Asia 

Minor. 
AnUochui  Theoi.    War  against  Egypt    Is  murdered  by  his 

wife. 
Foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire  by  Arsaoes.    Bactria  also 

makes  itself  independent. 
Selenooa  Calliniona.     A  part  of  his  kingdom  oonc^uered  by 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  of  £g>i)t.     War  against  his  brother 

Antiochus  Hierax,  who  is  defeated.    Seleucus  dies  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall. 
SelenoiLS  CeratmiLS,  an  imbecile  ruler,  murdered  by  his  own 

officers. 
Antioohns  m..  the  Great. 
Antiochus  is  defeated  at  Gaza,  and  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  are 

ceded  to  Egypt. 
The  usurper  Achaeus  defeated. 
Wars  with  Parthia  and  Bactria,  the  independence  of  which  is 

finally  recognised. 
Antiochus  crosses  over  into  Europe,  and  conquers  the  Thradan 

Chersonesus. 
Hannibal  goes  to  Antiochus. 

Antiochus  invades  Greece  by  the  desire  of  the  iEtolians. 
AntiOehus,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  quits  Europe. 
Antiochus  defeated  by  the  Scipios  in  tlie  battle  of  Magnesia. 

All  Asia  west  of  Mount  Taurus  is  lost,  and  the  power  of 

Syria  broken. 
Seleacni  Philopator.    The  decay  of  the  empire  continues. 
Antiochus  Epipnanes,  is  forced  by  the  Romans  to  abandon  Egypt 
Antiochus  Eupator. 
Demetrius  Soter. 
Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Nicator  ^Antiochus  Trypho). 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (Demetrius  Nicator,  again). 
Seleucus  V. 

Antiochus  Grypus  (Antiochus  Cyzicenus). 
Seleucus  VI.  (Antiochus  Eusebes,  Philip,  Demetriuf  Euoeems, 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Antiochus  Dionysus). 
Tigranes,  kin^  of  Armenia. 
Antiochus  Asiaticus. 
Syria  becomes  a  Roman  province. 
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CARTHAGE  AND  SICILY. 

Fonndatioii  of  Carthage. 

SrraoiiM  founded  by  the  Corinthian  Archlas. 

Blalchus  conquers  part  of  SicUy,  but  is  unsuooeesftil  against 

Sardinia. 
Treaty  of  oommeree  between  Carthage  and  Borne.    Sardinia 

a  Carthaginian  province. 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Greeks. 


1    The  Mainertmfs 
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B.C. 

MUlO 

6oe 

501 
498 
406 
495 
484 
488 

491 
486 

485 
477 
473 
471 

462 
458 
457 
454 
461 
460 
449 

445 

443 
440 
439 
488 
426 
886 
881 
880 

884 
383 
376 
867 


358 

866 

861 

350 

848.4141 

340-338 

888 

338 

887 

328 

896-804 

322 


Tarouiniiii  Snperbus. 

Eitablifhxiient  of  the  republic.    First  conetilfl.    Conspiracy  at 

Rome.    War  with  Porsenna. 
War  against  the  Sabines. 
War  with  the  Latins. 
T.  Larcius,  fir^t  dictator. 

Battle  of  Lake  BegillnB,  in  which  the  Latins  are  defeated. 
Death  of  Tarquinius  Superbos.     Insarrection  of  the  pleba. 
Beoeaaion  of  the  plebi  to  the  Afons  Sacer. 
Appointment  of  the  tzibanei  of  the  pleba.   The.£diles.   League 

of  Sp.  Cassius  with  the  Latins. 
Coriolanus  stirs  up  the  Yolscians  against  Rome. 
League  of  Sp.  Cassius  with  the  Hemicans.    Firat  attempt  at 

an  agrarian  law. 
Sp.  Cassius  put  to  death,  and  his  agrarian  law  is  disregarded. 
Defeat  of  the  Fabii  on  the  Cremera. 
The  tribune  Genucius  murdered. 
The  tribune  Publilius  Yolero  carries  several  laws  to  protect  the 

plebs. 
The  tribune  C.  Terentillus  Arsa  demands  a  revision  of  the  laws. 
The  dictator  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  defeats  the  iEquians. 
The  number  of  tribunes  of  the  plebs  m  increased  to  ten. 
The  bill  of  Terentillus  Arsa  is  at  length  carried. 
The  fliat  decemyirate. 

The  second  deoemvirate.    Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Secession  of  the  plebs  to  the  Motu  Sacer.    Deposition  of  the 

decemvirs.     Laws  of  Valerius  and  Horatius. 
The  tribune  Canuleius  carries  a  law  establishing  the  conMUfiwn 

between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Infltitntion  of  the  oensorahip. 
Famine  at  Rome.    Sp.  Maelius  assists  the  poor. 
Sp.  Maelius  murdered  by  Servilius  Ahala. 
Tne  first  mUitair  tribunes  instead  of  consuls. 
Fidenae  destroyea. 

Captnre  of  Veii  by  Camillus  after  a  siege  of  ten  years. 
Camillas  goes  into  exile.  The  Gauls  besiege  Clusium. 
Battle  of  the  Allia.    Borne  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 

Oanls. 
M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  condemned  to  death. 
The  P(Hnptine  district  assigned  to  the  plebeians. 
C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  bring  forward  their  rogations. 
The  Lieinian  rogations  are  passed  after  a  stmggle  of  nearly 

ten  years. 
L.  Sextius,  the  first  plebeian  eonsnl.    First  appointment  of  a 

nraetor. 
T.  loanlius  Torauatus  defeats  a  gigantic  Gaul  on  the  Allia. 
The  first  plebeian  dictator,  C.  miarciiis  Bntilns. 
The  first  plebeian  eensor. 

M.  Valerius  Corvus  slays  a  Gallic  chief  by  the  aid  of  a  raven. 
Tint  war  against  the  ftanmitee. 
War  against  the  Latins.    Self-sacrifice  of  P.  Dodus. 
The  laws  of  d  PnUiUns  Phile. 
Final  subjugation  of  Latium. 
The  firat  pjMbeian  praetor. 
Foundation  of  the  colony  of  Fregellae. 
Second  war  against  the  Samnites. 
Luceria  in  Apulia  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
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B.C.  821  i  DefBat  of  the  Eonuau  at  CandiuiL     Afterwards  tfaej  gain 
I         several  yictories. 
315  I  War  declared  against  Rome  by  the  Etruscans. 
814    Great  success  of  the  Romans  against  Samnittm. 
812  I  The  Appian  road  made. 
311  I  War  with  the  Etruscans  breaks  out. 
309    The  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  defeats  the  Samnitea. 
306    The  Etruscan  towns  conclude  peace. 
306    The  Samnites  defeated  in  all  directions.     Subjugation  of  the 

Hemicans. 
305    The  Samnites,  defeated  at  Bovianum,  sue  for  peace.   The  .£quisn8 

i         rise,  but  are  completely  crushed. 
800    The  colleges  of  augurs  and  ponUffs  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians 

by  the  Ognlnian  law. 
S98-280   Third  war  agahist  the  Samnitea.    The  Etruscans  and  Um- 

brians  also  rise  again. 
295    The  Romans  recover  all  Lucania.     Victory  of  the  Romans  at 

Sentinum  in  Umbria.    I>eciu8  Mus. 
292    The  Samnites  totally  defeated ;  their  commander  Pontius  taken. 
290    Samnium,  and  soon  after  Etruria  and  Umbria,  recognise  the 

supremacy  of  Rome. 
885-882  I  War  aj^ainst  the  Gauls.     Subjugation  of  the   Senones  and 

Bou. 
282  I  The  Romans  relieve  Thurii,  which  is  besieged  by  the  Lucanians. 
281  I  Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epirus,  lands  in  Italy. 
280  '  The  Romans  (lefeated  by  P\Trhus  near  Heracleia. 
279  I  The  Romans  again  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  at  Asculum. 
278    Truce  between  the  Romans  and  i^yrrhus,  who  goes  to  Sicfly. 
276    I*\Trhu3  returns  to  Italy. 

876    Pyrrhus,  defeated  at  iBeneyentnm,  abandons  Italy. 
273  I  Embassy  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus  to  Rome. 
272    All  southern  Italy  submits  to  Rome. 
271    Rhegium  also  is  recovered  by  the  Romans. 
868   Fourth  and  last  war  against  the  Samnites,  lasts  only  one 

year. 
264    The  Romans  ally  themselves  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messene. 
I         Peace  with  fliero. 
864-841    The  first  Funic  war. 

262    Agrigentum  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans. 

260    C.  Duilius  defeats  tlie  Carthaginifljis  off  M^'Iae. 

258    Atilius  Calatinus  carries  on  the  war  in  Sicily. 

256    The  Carthaginians  defeated  off  Ecnoraus  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus, 

who  sails  with  his  fleet  to  Africa. 
255    Success  of  Regulus  in  Africa,  but  he  is  afterwards  defeated  by 

Xanttujipus  and  taken  prisoner.    Wreck  of  the  Roman  fleet 

on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
254    A  new  fleet  is  equipped,  and  Panormus  taken. 
252    The  Roman  fleet  sails  to  Africa,  but  is  wrecked  on  its  return. 
250    The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  Panormus.     Regulus  sent  as 

ambassador  to  Rome.    Siege  of  Lilybaeum. 
249    Defeat  of  Appius  Claudius  by  land  and  sea. 
847    Hamiloar  undertakes  the  conmiand  of  the  Carthaginians. 
242    The  Romans  build  a  new  fleet 
841    C.  Lutatius  Catulus  defeats  the  Cartha^nians  off  the  Mgates 

insulae.    Peace  with  Carthage.     Sicily  the  first  T^mtn 

province. 
238   Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  taken  firom  Carthage. 
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B.C.  229 

228 
226 
225 
224 
223 
222 

821 

219 

818-202 
818 

217 
216 

215 

215-205 

214-212 

212 

211 

210 
209 

207 

205 
204 
203 


201 

800-197 

200-181 

198 

197 

196 
192 
191 
190 

188 

183 

181-179 

171-168 

168 

155 

151 

149 

140L146 

148 

148-140 

147-146 


War  againBt  the  lUvrian  pirates.    Agrarian  law  of  C.  Flaminitw. 

Death  of  Hamilcar  in  Spain :  he  is  succeeded  by  Hasdrubal. 
Peace  with  the  lIlTrians. 
The  Gauls  invade  Etruria. 
The  Gauls  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Telamon. 
Kcduction  of  the  Boil. 
C.  Flaminius  conquers  the  Insubrians. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  in  the  battle  of  Clastidium,  brings  the 

Gallic  war  to  a  close.  Cremona  and  Placentia  founded. 
Assassination  of  Hasdrubal,  who  is  succeeded  by  Hannibal. 
Second  war  against  the  Illyrians,  who  are  conquered  by  L. 

i£milius  Paulus.    Capture  of  Sa^piutuin. 
The  second  Pnnio  or  the  Hannibalian  war. 
The  Romans  defeated  on  the  TioinoB  and  the  Trebia.     Cn. 

Cornelius  Scipio  goes  to  Spain. 
Defeat  of  the  Romans  on  Lake  Trasimenui. 
The  Romans  defeated  at  Cannae. 
Losses  of  Hannibal  at  Nola  and  Beneventum.     Syracuse  revolts 

from  Rome.    Treaty  of  Hannibal  with  Philip  of  Biacedonia. 
First  war  against  Macedonia. 

Siege  and  captnre  of  Syracnse  by  M.  Claudios  Marcelliia. 
The  two  Scipios  slain  in  battle  in  dpain. 
The  Romans    conquer  Capua,     r.  Cornelius   Scipio  goes  to 

Spain. 
Scipio  takes  Carthago  Nova  in  Spain. 
Tarentimi  recoverea  by  the  Romans.     Hasdrubal  defeated  at 

Baecula. 
Hasdmbal  goes  to  Italy,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Me- 

taurus. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  consul,  goes  to  Sicily. 
Scipio  crosses  over  into  Africa. 
Svphax  taken  prisoner. 

Hannibal,  recalled  to  Africa,  is  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Zama. 
Peace  wiUi  Carthage  ratified  at  Rome. 
Second  war  against  Macedonia. 
War  against  the  Ligurians,  Insubrians,  and  Boiuis. 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  imdertakes  the  war  against  Macedonia. 
Philip  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae.    Peace  between 

Macedonia  and  Rome. 
Flamininus  proclaims  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Antiochus,  invited  by  the  ^tolians,  crosses  over  into  Europe. 
Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians  defeat^  at  Thermopylae. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio  crosses  over  into  Asia,  and  defeats  Antiochus 

in  the  battle  of  Ma^esia.    Peace  concluded. 
Peace  with  Antiochus  ratified  at  Rome. 
Death  of  Hannilnd. 

War  in  Spain  brought  to  a  close  by  Tib.  Sempronins  Gracchns. 
niird  and  last  Macedonian  war. 
Battle  of  Pydna,  in  which  Perseus  is  defeated.    One  thousand 

Achaeans  sent  to  Italy. 
Greek  philosophers  expelled  from  Rome. 
The  surviving  Achaeans  return  to  Greece. 
Andriscns,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 
The  third  and  last  Pnnic  war. 
Andriscns  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Q.  Caedlios  Metellus. 
War  hi  Spidn.    Yiriathns. 
War  against  the  Achaeans. 


i   FlntcMiiqiiMtiofttaaBaintM 
I   e«i»ndtHbqi)aUp<]fO.S(mi 


id  WbqnwMp  rfOTSwawanlni  OimcAiM. 

Unrdar  of  C.  Graeclnn,  and  chil  UoodAad  M  Bon*. 
1  TtaChaWwidTr- — 
I   TL*  JngBitUB*  « 
'    IJ.  Canum  HMdhi 

FInt  conolablp  at  C.  Hubi^  wbo  HOOMdi  IMdlw  In  Aftkk. 
'ngnrtlmtrtanpriioB-'— '  " "— — "-     «!...._.«. 

uim  consul,  uid  ■ 

Clmbii  uid  Teati 

1    Tbe  Cimbri  return  from  Spiia,  lud  tie  joined  in  Gaul  bj  tlie 
Teutoce*.    Battle  of  Aquu  Baxtlu,  in  which  the  T«sMU« 


'    C.  Mari 

Appulciua  Saturnini 
anil  aflerwanle  nnt  lo  deatb. 
la  tribnne,  M.  Livius  DnuuB,  attempta  to  ronhr  tba  fraBchiw 
upon  tbe  Iialian  allies,  but  la  murdered. 

>  Tha  Bodal  or  Haraia  war. 

I    Tbe  Lex  Julia  eonSen  (be  ft-anchiae  on  the  Latina. 

I    The  Etruscana  and  nmbriaiu  obtain  tbe  IVancbiae.     End  of  the 

Social  War. 
I   nnt  waf  a«diut  Xithridatu.    ClvD  wat  betweoi  Huina 
and  Sulla.     Mariua  flees  to  Africa. 
Harlua  returns  to  Kome.     Srenea  of  horror  at  Rome. 
ega  and  capture  of  Athens  hy  SuUa.    Uarioa  dioa  in  hil  aemitfa 

consulship, 
lace  coacluiled  with  Milhridalea. 
<    Sulla  returna  to  Italj,  and  ia  niDceaaful  agahut  hli  oppoiMnta. 

B««ond  war  agkiiut  Wtliridatsi, 
I    Capture  of  Pneneata.     TounR  Marina  kills  blnuelT.     BUIla  at 
tbe 

lc«l  rtftnna. 

>  SnlU  Ufa  down  hla  dktatorahlp,  and  witbdrava  to  PnteidL 
t   Wm  agaiiut  8Mrtoriu, 

I   Bnthof  Bull*.    Conuneocamoit  of  Iha  war  agaioM  tht  pfaataa. 
•   Third  WW  ac^Bit  M1UiTM»t«i. 


t    Sertorini  al 


■  himaeir  with  Milliridataa  of  FoDtna. 
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B.C.  73-71 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 

e7 

66 
66 


68 

62 
61 
69 

58 

57 
66 

54 

68 

52 

51 

50 
48 

48 

47 
46 


46 
44 

48 

42 

41 

40 

39 

88.^ 

36 

34 
32 
81 
30 
29 
27 

25-13 


o 


Senrfle  war  in  Italy.    Spartaciu. 

Lucullus  defeats  ^thridates. 

Murder  of  Sertorius  at  Osca. 

The  filavea  defeated  by  M.  Licinitu  Craasus. 

On.  Pompey  consul.    The  political  reforms  of  Sulla  aboliahed. 

Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  at  Tlgranocerta. 

On.  Pompey  nndertakei  the  war  against  the  pirates.    Lu- 

cullus  recalled. 
Cn.  Pompey  obtains  the  command  against  Kithridatec. 
Cn.  Pompey  pursues  Mithridates  into  Albania  and  Iberia.    J. 
Caesar  is  curule  aedile,  and  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party. 
Bfithriaates,  being  conspired  against  by  his  own  son^  takes  pois<»ii. 

Consnlship  of  Cicero.    Catalinarian  conspiracy. 
Cn.  Pompey  returns  to  Italy. 
Caesar  as  propraetor  in  Spain.    P.  Clodins. 
J.  Caesar  consnL 
P.  Clodius  tribune.    Cicero  goes  into  exile.    Caesar  procecdn  t 

GauL 
Cicero  recalled. 
Caesar  receives  the  administration  of  Gaul  for  five  years  monr. 

He  crosses  the  Rhine,  and  invades  Britain. 
Caesar  invades  Britain  a  second  time.     Death  of  Julia,  Caesar's 

daughter. 
Caesar  a^ain  crosses  the  Rhine.    Crassns  defeated  in  Syria. 
General  wsurrection  in  Gaul.    Fall  of  Alesia.    Pompey  for  a 

time  sole  consul. 
Caesar  returns  to  Cisalpine  GauL    Claudius  Marcellus  propost-s 

measures  against  Caesar. 
Caesar  is  called  upon  to  disband  his  army. 
Caesar  crosses  tne  Bnbicon.    Pompey  and  his  partv  flee  from 
Italy.    Caesar  in  Spain.    On  his  return  he  is  made  dictator. 
Caesar  consul.    Battle  of  Pharsalns. 
Caesar  defeats  Phamaces  of  Pontus :  crosses  over  into  Africa. 
Battle  of  Thapsns,  in  which  the  Pompeians  in  Africa  are 
defeated     Uaesar  reforms  the  calendar,  and  goes  to  Spain 
against  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
Battle  of  Mnnda :  the  Pompeians  defeated. 
Caesar  murdered. 
War  of  Mutina.    The  trinmyirate  between  Octavanius,  Antony, 

and  Lepidns.    Proscription.    Death  of  Cicero. 
Battles  of  PhiUppL  ' 

War  of  Pemsia. 
Capture  and  destruction  of  Perusia.     War  with  the  Parthians 

begins. 
Peace  of  Misenum  with  Sext  Pompeios. 
War  against  Sezt  Pompeins. 
Sext  Pompeius  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Mylae.   Lepldus  deposed. 

Antony  sustains  great  loss  against  the  Partliians. 
Antony  conauers  Armenia,  and  gives  it  to  Cleopatra. 
War  declared  against  the  queen  of  E^^t 
Battle  of  Actinm. 
Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Octavianus  returns  to  Rome. 

Octavianns  receives  the  title  of  Angnstns  and  Imperator.     Di- 
vision of  the  province.    Augustus  goes  to  Spain. 
War  against  the  Alpine  tribes. 
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38 

90 

19 

16-18 

19 

19-8 

8-6 

6 

6or4 

AJ>.  4 

8 

6-8 

9 

14 

1447 

14 

16 

19 

90 

98 

96 
81 
33 
37 

87-41 
39 
41 

41-64 
43 
50 
61 

64-68 
54 
61 
62 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68-89 


68-79 

70 

71 

74 

77-85 

79-81 

79 

80 


AngnrtDt  fetimisftoiii  &pAiB;> 

Angostiis  oUaini  the  trioimieiaii  fomr  ftr  IHk 

The  ParthUns  tend  twidt  the  Bomm  ■Uadartfc. 

The  CanUhri  fiaaUy  nbdned  hf  Agrippa. 

Augfutiu  Ui  Qanl,  to  proteefc  to  Mwtm  frootfam 

Death  of  Lepidus  aad  Asrippa. 

Drunu  hM  the  oooimaiid  ai^dnst  the  QeroMna. 

Tiberiiu  suooeede  Dranw  agafaiit  tfab  Gknuos. 

Domitiui  AhfiiohMiwietakiiithe<winmiiidMprfnetthe 

BirfhofJMuOhxIlt 

Tiberhu  nenmes  the  war  agafaut  the  Gemuiia. 

Western  Gennany  a  Soman  pniviooe. 

War  againit  the  nroltod  Damiitfana  and  BaimonlaiM. 

Defeat  of  Tania. 

Baafh  of  AvfUtos. 

BeignofTibtiitti. 

Revolt  of  the  iQgkMia  In  Qennany  and  Bmioidn. 

Germankua  recalled  from  Gennanj. 

GermanicuB  dies  in  Syria. 

^Uus  Seianns  guides  the  coonsela  of  TDMrina. 

The  cattra  praetorw  establhhed  sear  Boma.    Dnia 
TIberiQB,  poisoned. 

Tiberiiu  withoraws  to  Capreae. 

Execution  of  iElius  Seianns. 

Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Clirist 

Tiberius  murdered  by  suffocation. 

Reign  of  Calispla. 

A  conspiracy  formed  against  Caligula. 

Caligula  murdered. 

Reign  of  Clandins. 

Commencement  of  permanent  conquests  in  Britain. 

SuccessM  war  against  the  Parthians. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Britain  a  Roman  proyinoe. 

Reign  of  Nero. 

Corbulo  drives  the  Partliiana  from  Armenia. 

Insurrection  in  Britain  under  Boadicea. 

Nero  banishes  Octavia.    Burrus  put  to  death. 

Great  fire  at  Rome. 

Seneca  the  philosopher  and  Lucan  the  poet  put  to  death. 

Tiridates  recogniscNl  as  king  of  Armenia. 

Nero  goes  to  Greece.    Insurrection  of  the  Jews.    Yespaaian  con- 
ducts the  war  against  them. 

Bervins  Oalba,  is  murdered. 
!  Salvins  Otho,  defeated  at  Bedriacum,  kills  himself. 

Vitellins,  is  murdered  in  the  praetorian  camp. 

Vespasian.    The  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  left  to  Titus. 

Vespasian  arrives  at  Rome.    Capture  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.   Insurrection  of  Clauoius  Civilis  and  the  BatavL 

Petilius  Cerealis,  governor  of  Britun,  is  accompanied  by  Agricola. 

Philosophers  expeUed  from  Rome. 

Agricola  governor  of  Britain. 

Reign  of  Titos. 

First  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuyius,  and  destmction  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae. 

Great  fire  at  Rome.    Completion  of  the  Colosseum. 

Reign  of  DomitiaiL 
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AJ>.  83 

84 

86 

90 

96-96 

96.117 

100 

103 

104-106 

114 

116 

117-188 

118 

120-131 

131-136 

188.161 

161-180 

162 

166 

167 

169 

175 

178 
180-192 
180 
183 
184 
185 
198 
198 

198.211 

194 

197 

198 

208 

210 

211-212 

212 

212-217 

213 

214 

215 

217-218 

2184)22 

222-285 

226 

I 

2281 
2311 
233 
234  1 
235-288 


Domitian  undertakes  an  expedition  against  the  Chatti. 
Agricola  defieats  the  Caledonians  ander  Galgacuf . 
The  Dacians  make  war  against  the  Komans. 
Domitian  purchases  peace  of  the  Dacians. 
Reign  of  K  erra. 


Kei^  of  Trajan. 
Traia 


nyan  sets  out  against  the  Dacians. 
Peace  with  the  Dacians. 
Second  Dacian  war,  at  the  end  of  which  Dacia  becomes  a  Roman 

province. 
War  against  the  Parthians. 
Armenia  a  Roman  province. 
Reign  of  Hadrian ;  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the  boimdary  in  the 

East. 
Hadrian  returns  to  Rome  from  the  East    War  against  the  Sar- 

matians.  A  conspiracy  against  him  suppressed. 
Hadrian  travels  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
War  against  the  Jews. 

Reign  of  Antoninni  Ptni.    Peace  throughout  the  empire. 
HeiKn  of  M.  Aorelini. 

L.  Ycrus  goes  to  the  East  against  the  Parthians. 
Peace  concluded  with  the  Parthians. 
War  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi. 
Death  of  L.  Verus. 
Peace  with  the  Marcomanni  concluded.  Revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius 

in  the  East. 
Renewal  of  the  war  against  the  Marcomanni. 
Reign  of  Commodm. 

Commodus  purchases  peaee  of  the  Marcomanni. 
Conspiracy  against  Commodus,  headed  by  his  sister  Lucilla. 
War  against  the  Caledonians  terminated. 
Perennis  recalled  from  Britain,  and  put  to  death. 
Reign  of  Pertinax  lasts  only  three  months.  * 

Reign  of  IHdins  JnUanui.    Purchases  the  imperial  dignity,  but 

reigns  onlv  two  months. 
Reign  of  Bevtunins  BeTenu. 

Pescennius  Niser,  who  had  been  proclaimed  in  Syria,  is  defeated. 
The  rebel  Clomus  Aibinus  defeated  in  GauL 
Severus  carries  on  a  successful  war  against  the  Parthians. 
Severus  ^ocs  to  Britaln,which  had  been  invaded  by  the  Caledonians. 
The  wall  between  the  Tyne  and  Solway  completed. 
Reign  of  Caraoalla  and'Oeta. 
Geta  murdered  by  Caracalla. 
Caraoalla  reigns  alone. 
Caracalla  visits  Gaul. 

He  invades  Germany,  but  purchases  peace. 
Massacre  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Reign  of  MaorinOf .    Purchiuies  peace  of  the  Parthians. 
Reign  of  Slagabalof. 
Reign  of  Alezaadmr  SeTtnu. 
Foundation  of  the  new  Persian  empire  of  the  Sastanidaeon  the 

ruins  of  that  of  Parthia. 
Ulpian  the  jurist  murdered  by  the  soldiom. 
Alexander  Severus  makes  war  upon  the  Persians. 
He  returns  to  Rome,  and  triumphs. 
He  proceeds  to  Gaul,  to  protect  It  atfatnst  the  Germans. 
Reign  of  Kaximinof :  is  suvcensfiiragainst  tira  Gunnana. 
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241 
M4.248 

9Ati 

wo 

250 

851-263 

252 

868 


▲j>.  888  '  Oordian  and  his  son  proclaimed  emperora  by  ibe  seoate. 

Kaximiii  and  Balbinui  made  emperors  by  the  senate.    Young 

Gordian  raised  to  the  rani  of  Caesar. 
Reign  of  Gordian  IIL 
Gordian  marries  the  danghter  of  Misitbena,  and  sets  out  agaiut 

Sapor  I.,  king  of  Persia. 
Keifn  of  Philippiia.    Makes  peace  with  the  Persiana. 
Ludi  Saaeulares  at  Rome. 
Reign  of  Deeivs. 

The  Goths  cross  the  Danube  and  inrade  Thraoe. 
Keigu  of  Oallm  Trebonianns. 

Death  of  Hostilianus  by  the  pUgne,  which  rages  for  fifteen  vesn. 
JRmiliaima  proclaimed  emperor  in  Moesia,  but  is  murdered  after 
a  reign  of  four  months. 
868-868   Valerian  and  Gallienni  emperors.    The  barbarians  invade  the 
empire  on  all  sides. 
256    Successful  war  against  the  Franks. 

258  Valerian  sets  out  a^nst  the  Persians.  Postumus  sets  himsdf 
up  as  emperor  m  Gaul. 

260  Valenan  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians. 

800-268    Oallienns  sole  emperor.    Period  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

261  Macrianus  assumes  the  purple. 

262  Aureolus  proclaimed  in  Kaetia. 

264    Odenathus  of  Palmyra  recognised  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
267    Odenathus  is  slain,  and  succeeded  bv  his  wife  Zenobia.     Tetricus 
sets  himself  up  as  emperor  in  Gaul. 
268-270 ,  Claadins  XL,  sumamed  Gotliicus,  emperor.    Defeats  the  Ale- 
!  manni. 

260  ,  Claudius  sets  out  against  the  Goths,  who  are  defeated. 
270    Claudius  dies  at  Sirmium. 
270-275    Kei^  of  AtLrelian ;  he  concludes  peace  with  the  Goths. 

272  Aurelian  proceeds  to  the  East  against  Zenobia,  who  had  invad«d 

Kjr>pt 

273  I  Zenobia  besieged  at  Palmyra  and  taken  prisoner. 

274  Tetricus  in  Gaul  submits  to  Aurelian. 

275  I  Aurelian  murdered.     Interreign  of  six  months. 
275-276    Claadins  Tacitus  emperor,  successful  in  the  East. 

276  Annins  Florianns  emperor  for  scarcely  three  months. 
276-282    Probns  defeats  the  baroarians  in  Gaul,'  and  secures  the  German 

I  frontier. 

270    Probus  reduces  the  Isaurians  and  Blemmyae. 

282  i'robus  murdered  by  his  soldiers  at  Sirmium. 
282-283    Cams  emperor. 

283  '  Cams  with  his  son  Numerianus  sets  out  against  the  Persians,  but 
dies  at  Ctesiphou.  Nnmerianns  and  Macrinns  recognised 
as  emperors,  but  the  former  is  murdered  and  the  latter  de- 

i         feated  by  Diocletian. 
284-305    Reign  of  Diocletian ;  he  assumes  Mazimian  as  his  coUeague. 
286    Maximian  defeats  the  Bagaudae  in  Gaul,  and  drives  the  Ale- 
nianni  across  the  Rhine.     The  Saxons. 
287-293    Carausius  assumes  the  imperial  dignity  in  Britain. 

292  I  Diocletian  at  Nicomedeia  nominates  Constantius,  Chlorus,  and 

Galerius  Caesars.    The  empire  divided  amonc:  the  four  ruler*. 

293  !  Carausius  slain  by  Alectus,  who  maintains  himself  for  a  period  of 

three  years. 

295  Galerius  defeats  the  Carpi. 

296  Constantius  defeats  Alectus  and  recovers  Britain. 
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A.D.  298   GalerioB  compelB  the  Persians  to  conclude  peace. 
801    Constantius  aefeats  the  Alemanni. 

S03    The  four  soTereigns  meet  at  Rome  to  devise  means  against  Chris- 
tianity, which  they  attempt  to  suppress. 
905    Diocletian  abdicates  and  retires  to  Salonae.    Mayimian  follows 

his  example. 
806   Constantius  and  Oalerins  succeed  as  emperors,  but  the  former 

dies  the  year  after. 
806    Constantino  assumes  the  rank  of  Caesar  in  Britain. 
a06-837    Reign  of  Constantino. 

307  Sevenia,  one  of  the  Caesars,  put  to  death  at  Ravenna.  lidnius 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  Galerius. 

310  Maximian  commits  suicide. 

311  Death  of  Galerius. 

312  War  between  Maxentius  and  Constantine.    The  former  is  de- 

feated, flees,  and  perishes  in  the  Tiber. 

313  Maximinus  defeated  at  Adrianople.    Death  of  Diocletian.    Con- 

stantine and  Licinius  the  only  surviving  sovereigns.    Edict 
in  favour  of  the  Christians. 

314  War  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  in  which  the  latter,  on 

being  defeated,  makes  concessions  to  his  conqueror. 
323    War  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  in  which  the  latter  is 

completelv  defeated,  and  Constantine  remains  sole  emperor. 
325    The  council  of  Nicaea.    Orthodoxy  defined. 
825-334    Extension  and  fortification  of  Constantinople. 
332    War  against  the  Goths. 

334    A  large  body  of  Sarmatians  receive  settlements  in  the  empire. 
837   Doath  of  Constantine  near  Nicomedeia.     Constantine  II., 

Constantins,  and  Constans,  divide  the  empire. 
338    Constantius  conunences  war  a^nst  Persia. 
840    War  between  Constantine  II.  and  Constans,  in  which  the  former 

is  defeated  and  killed.    Constans  sole  emperor  of  the  West 

860  Magnentins  assumes  the  purple  at  Autun  m  Gaul.    Death  of 

Constans. 
351    War  between  Magnentins  and  Constantius,  in  which  the  fomier 
is  defeated. 

353  Magnentins  kills  himself.    Constantius  sole  emperor. 

354  Gallus  is  recalled  from  the  East,  and  murdered  at  Pola. 

355  Silvanus  assumes  the  purple  in  Gaul,  but  is  slain.    Julian  ap- 

pointed to  the  command  in  Gaul. 

356  Successful  campaign  of  Julian  against  the  Germans. 

357  Julian  clears  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gaul  firom  enemies. 
360   Julian  proclaimed  emperor  at  Paris. 

861  Death  of  Constantius. 
861-868    Reign  of  Jnlian  the  Apostate. 

363  Julian  attempts  to  have  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt.  Sets 
out  from  Antioch  against  the  Persians.  Gains  a  victory 
near  Ctesiphon.    Is  slain. 

868-864  Jovian  emperor.  Concludes  peace  with  the  Persians,  who  recover 
their  lost  provinces. 

864-876  Valentinian  emperor.  Associates  his  brother  Valens  with  him- 
self in  the  empire. 

365  War  between  Valens  and  the  usurper  Procopius. 

366  The  Alemanni  repulsed  in  Gaul.    Procopius  defeated  by  Valens. 
867   Gratian,  son  of  Valentinian,  declared  Augustas. 

368    The  AJemanni  again  defeated. 
370   Peace  concluded  with  the  Goths. 
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A.D.  371 
375 


376 


377 
378 

879 


387 
388 

S9II 

394 
9» 


307 

402 

4<KJ 
407 
408 

409 


410 
411 
412 
414 
415 


421 
423 
426 

42G 
429 

43<l 
432 
433 
435 
488 


Saxon  pintM  cat  to  fneoes. 

Valeutinian  takes  the  field  agjunst  the  Qaadi  and  Sannatians. 

Death  of  Vakntinian.     The  Huna  cross   the  Volsa,  and 

throw  themselyes  upon  the  Goths.      Yalentiiiiaii  IL  made 

Augustas,  though  only  four  years  okL 
A  portion  of  the  Goths  are  allowed  by  Valens  to  settle  in  Moesia 

and  Thraoe, 
The  Goths  rise  against  the  Romans. 
The  Goths  defeat  Valens  with  immense  sUoffhter  at  Adrianople. 

Death  of  Valens.    Gratian  defeats  the  iJemanm. 
Gratian  raises  TbMdOfiui  L  to  the  rank  of  Augustas,  wbo 

defeato  the  Goths. 
Revolt  of  Kaximiii  in  Britain.    Death  of  Gratian. 
Maxinius  expeb  Yalentinian  II.  from  Italy. 
Theodosius  sets  out  against  Maximos,  who  is  pat  to  death. 

Arbogastes  guardian  of  Valentinian. 
Valentinian  muraered  in  Gaul.    Arbogastes  proclaims  SugOliill 

emperor. 
Theodosius  defeats  both  Arb^astes  and  Eugenius  near  A^uileia. 
Death  of  ^eodoaiui  at  Mihm.    He  is  succeeded  bv  his  sons 

Aroadius  and  Honorius,  the  former  emperor  of  the  East, 

aiid  the  latter  of  the  West.     Stilicho,  giuutlian  of  Honorius, 

causes  the  murder  of  Kufinus,  the  guardian  of  Arcadius. 
Stili<ho  sets  out  against  the  Goths  who  are  devastating  Greect?. 

Kevolt  of  Gildo  in  Africa, 
(lildo  defeateil  and  killed. 

Alario  and  h'm  Goths  invade  Italy,  but  are  induced  !•»  retum. 
Alaric  plunders  the  north  of  Italy.     Battle  of  Pollentia.     Peatt- 

with  Alaric. 
Hie  G<»th  Radagaisas  with  a  numerous  horde  invades  Italy;  but 

ir*  defeatwl  and  slain  bv  Stilicho.     The  Vandals  enter  Gaul. 
Kavagos  in  Gaul  continued.    Constantine  in  Britain  usurps  tli«- 

iinpcrial  title,  and  crosses  over  into  Gaul. 
Alario  ai^ain  ai>pears  in  Italy.    Stilicho  murdered.     Alaric  lays 

siege  to  Rome,  which  in  the  end  capitulates.      Death  of 

Arcadius. 
Alario  again  appears  before  Rome.    Attains  proclaimed  emper»«r 

instead  ol"  llouorius.     The  Vandals  establish  themselve^i  in 

Spain. 
.Marii-  l>esiege8  and  takes  Rome  the  third  time.     Death  of  ^Vlaric. 
The  usurper  Coustautine  taken  and  killed. 
Jovinns  a.'^umes  the  pur{»le  at  Mayence. 
I'eace  between  Adolpbus  and  Ilonorius. 
Adolphus  is  murdered  in  Spain,  and  succeeded  by  Wallia,  th. 

founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths  in  S|)ain.     Tht?  Bur- 

gundians  and  Franks  become  indei>endent. 
ConatantioB  made  Augustus  by  Uonorius. 
Death  of  Honoriui.    Joannes'  assmues  the  purple. 
Joannes  is  defeated.    Yalentinian  III.  emperor. 
The  last  Konian  garrisons  are  withdra^^Ti  from  Britain. 
Bonifacius  invites  the  Vandals  under  their  king  Genseric  to  cimvs. 

to  Africa. 
Bonifacius  defeatetl  bv  the  Vandals  at  Hippo. 
War  between  BonifacW  and  Aiitius. 
Restoration  of  Ai^tius. 

Peace  with  Genseric,  to  whom  a  part  of  Africa  is  ceded. 
The  Codex  Theodosianus  published. 
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A.D.  439 
441 
442 

447 

4fi0 
461 

452 
453 
454 
466 


456 

467^461 

460 

461 

465 
467-472 

468 

478 


478 
474 
476 

476 


Carthage  taken  hy  Genseric. 

The  Hum  under  Attila  cross  the  Danube. 

New  peace  with  Genseric,  in  which  further  concessions  are  made 
to  him. 

Attila  invades  Thrace  and  Thessaly. 

Death  of  Tbeodosiua  II.,  who  is  succeeded  by  Marcianus. 

Attila  crosses  the  Rhine  and  invades  GauL  Battle  of  Chalonii 
in  which  the  Huns  are  defeated. 

Attila  invades  Italy. 

Death  of  AttihL 

Atftius  murdered  by  Valcntinian. 

Valentinian  slabi  by  conspirators.  Ibudmui,  one  of  them, 
assumes  the  purple,  but  is  killed  by  the  soldiers.  The  Van- 
dals enter  Rome,  which  they  plunder  and  sack.  AvitUB 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul. 

Avitus  is  obliged  to  abdicate.  Interregnum  of  more  than  a  year. 
Ricimer  has  all  the  power  in  his  hands. 

Kajorian. 

Majorian  goes  to  Spun,  intending  to  cross  over  into  Africa 
against  the  Vandals. 

Migonan  deposed  and  put  to  death.  SeToniB  proclaimed,  but 
Ricimer  reigns  in  his  name. 

Death  of  Severus,  after  which  Kidmer  rules  until  467. 

Anthemius  emperor. 

A  great  undertaking  against  the  Vandals  fails  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  Basil  iscus. 

Civil  war  between  Anthemius  and  Ricimer.  The  former  is  killed, 
and  Ricimer  having  captured  Rome,  proclaims  Olybriui 
emperor.    Death  of  Kicimer  and  Olybrius. 

Olycenus  proclaimed  emperor. 

Juliiis  NepoB  made  emperor.    Deposes  Glycerins. 

Nepos  is  dethroned  by  Orestes,  who  causes  his  son  Eomulns 
Angustiiliis  to  be  proclaimed. 

Orestes  defeated  and  slain  at  Placentia  b^  the  Gkrman  troops 
under  Odoacer.  Romulus  resigns  hia  dignity.  Odoaoer, 
king  of  Italy.    End  of  the  Western  Empire. 
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CCIATAITA,  69,  96. 
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Ecnomiu,  488. 
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Fidenae,  382,  385,  406,  528. 

Fimbria,  481. 

Firdoai,  56. 

Flaccna,  473, 474. 

Flamens,  384. 

Flamininua,  355.  Sec. 

Flaminiaa,  Caiua,  444,  448. 

norianua,  564. 

Fo,  41. 

Franka.  560.  561,  676,  588. 

Fregdlae,  418,  kc. 

Fritieern.  581. 

Fronio,  546. 

Fudne  Lake,  531. 

PalTia,  613,  614. 


OABi!fiA!f  Law,  470. 

Gabiniua,  4SH. 

Oainaa,  566. 

Galatiana.  846,  367. 

Galba,  Senriua  Sulpictiu.  467;  (the  Ebi« 

p«ror),  533,  535. 
Galeriua,  567,  56a 
Oalgacoa,  541. 
Oa&,582. 

Oalla  Pladdia,  587.  kc. 
GaUia  Ciaalpina,  444, 467. 
Gallirnua,  MO,  661. 
Galhu.  575,  576. 
GaUua.  miva,  521. 
Gallna  Trebonianoi,  689,  660. 
Gaugamela,  828. 
Gao^  499,  Bur. 

Gaula.  409,  See..  426,  444,  447. 
Gaoroa,  415. 
Gaza,  365. 
Gedroaia,  330. 
Gela,  201,  266. 
Gelo,  224,  431. 
G«iiaeric,  690,  691,  663,  he. 
GenodoB,  401. 
GermanicuB,  627,  628. 
Germana,  521,  fcc.,  628,  531.  649.  567,  569, 

666,697. 
Geaaina  Floras,  638. 
Geta,664. 
Getae,822. 
GUdo,  685. 

GUbrio,  367;  (M.'Adlioa),  494. 
Glanda,  478,  479. 
GlyceriuB,  696. 
Gordian,  667 ;  (IL)  66a 
Gordium,  326. 

GothB.  569,  &c.,  674,  679,  fcc..  686. 
Gracchus  (Cains),  472,  he.;  (Qoelins).  40S, 

403;  (Tiberius),  460,  467,  471,  he. 
Granicus,  326. 
Gratian,  57^  579,  581,  662. 
Greece,  127,  fcc. 
Gundobald,  696. 


HADKiAif,  193,  644,  kc. 

HoUartos,  296. 

Halicamassua,  200.  326. 

Hamilcar,  431.  484 ;  (II.)  440,  he.,  442,  he 

U6. 
Hannibal.  353,  856.  445,  8bc..  467. 
HannibalianuB,  674. 
Hanno,  446. 

HarmodiuB.  194, 196.  334. 
Harmoata,  296. 
Harpasus,  206. 
Harpalus,  886. 

Hasdrubal,  446 ;  (11.)  447.  461,  452. 
Hecataeus,  216. 
Hegeaistratus,  198. 
HeBan,  189,  196. 
Uellaa,  128,  he. 
Hellenea,  127.  &c.,  138,  Bu;. 
Hellespont,  222. 


Bdou,  IN,  i«s,  iw,  iio,  in- 

HetTitii,  60). 
neliUiiu  fRKU,  SSI. 


uulix  Die  Onati,  SaB. 
BHuUtiu.  M», 


mm  (CusJ.  439. 


Hmikui,  4110,  « 


UisAoo  Mythotofj,  M, 
HiDdmi,  SB,  Kt 
Hirpvchu,  IH,  ke. 
Bi^iiUf  IM.  ft^  9IA,  i 

Hip^  Kfiritii,  -130,  WO. 


HtUhui,  1M. 

H  jpcrirlo.  ase,  331. 


bum,  HI. 


JaniilcB,  ne,  SK,  SM. 


Jnnitli^  414,  kc 

liB>,SHUBi(1>Hd« 

J«IUathaAfoM>l«,ll7S 


iSSS' 


^'Sf- 


Ivipucn*.  SSa,  188. 

Lutiii>,3e7. 

Litim,  370,  BT9,  aes,  39;,  4 


Le»thca«,  .1] 
L.-,(v^l,„I..K  ■.■ 


Libfwu.  491),  413. 
liQDiu  law,  41?,  4S&  471, 
UciiiiiiiS(oLo,4i};  (Ihi Knpinirl, SS9  kc 
lipiiuu,  443.  4t7,  tm. 


,;*"! 


Uachuiidu,  AM. 


HrgalopuLa. ; 


Hrc«.  S».  100. 
MdMlinb,  030. 


>),2ae.  e»i  (inTbewilj) 


Muo,  ISO. 
Udrhiu.  «: 


U>Ui.a30. 

Uimnu*.  Ud.  ' 

U(BHho,'ns,IIS,369, 
Huiiliu.  tBi. 
MasUiu  (CajiitaUiiui),  iln, 
KH:  (ToniBiiluii,  113,  t 
Hutilin^  27{^  300.  SOi.  30 


rctUiDW, 


uTtM.  tSOi  (U.)  bi-t. 


Hudouu,  >ia  use,  be. 

Mulu,  lUu!  tldn),  ITS,  tc,  « 

Munhoiriiiu,  SX3,  S39, 


i.  rDaii),  MO,  MO. 


II,  MA,  see,  MO,  GSi. 


MuTuiuiiu.  31 


M)iu,  wr.  Gie. 

HjrmldH.  M&,  b, 
HylilcDemu,  1B3.  Ml, 
U^tttBtnlum.  138. 


Illn^ii.,  MO. 

Fimranlr*  111,  *»'■" 
KKopotu.  »B6i  (II.)  HT. 

KitoB».T8. 

Nalt.  tW,  t^>  ™°'  '"'' 


(EsDpliTU.  3*> 
Oculnwi  l«,  *■■**- 
oryhnu,  WO. 
OLjrrop".  >St.''SL. 

OphcUu.  tSt. 


5s::™'.,i"" 

P»ll.i,  Ml*. 
PuiUlaruk.  SSI. 


KSSb.  KBi.  it,  ffl6,  <«1'  ■•*■ 
Mtb*  »•,  600,  018.  sn.  Ml,  »».  »»■ 

WJ,HS.S»- 

S^.1^  s«r.  m  w.  i». «  «* 

~nUeiu,aS<. 

"Svam  aw ;  (iv  I  no,  ni  i  W  «• 


n,  Wa.  32S.  fa,  B6«. 


™.,  m,  BIS- 

bUoi  CemSi,  MS. 


Pbaippi.  61*. 
PhUopg™™. 
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Pliociant,  S23,  813,  be. 

Phodon,  317,  See,  840. 

PhocU,  181. 

Phoebidas,  301. 

Phoenicia,  83,  Su;.,  824. 

Phormio,  260. 

Phnatet,  R16. 

Phnortes,  69. 

Phnmichos,  261.  280,  kc. 

Phul,74. 

Fhyle.  289. 

Picenam.  645. 

Pindar,  206.  251,  828. 

Pineua,  235.  289,  844. 

Piaander,  296,  297 ;  (II.)  281.  968. 

PiaiatratoB,  191,  kc. 

Piao,628 ;  (6apurniiu),683 ;  CIidBianiu\  685. 

Piaioha,  497. 

Placentia,  444,  594,  696. 

Plague  at  Athens,  269. 

PlaUenns,  219,  223,  227,  232,  2ST,  MO.  308. 

Plato,  292. 

Plebeians,  383. 886.  387.  889,  895.  896,  404, 

See.,  412,  413,  417,  424. 
PleistarcbaB,  231. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  540;  the  yoongcr,  540. 
Plotina.  643.  544. 
Plntarch.  546. 
PoUentia,  686. 
PoUio,  519. 
PoUnx.  398. 
Polybiadea,  801. 
Polybioa.  358,  360.  482.  469. 
Polycrates,  206,  210. 
Polytporchon,  338.  340,  342. 
Pompeii,  540. 
PompeioB  Rnfiu,  484. 
Pompey,  366,  488,  494,  Ice.,  807,  Cnetna  and 

Sextiis.  609,  615. 
Pontiffs,  384. 

PontioB,  419,  423 ;  Tdesinna,  486. 
Pontus,  367,  482,  kc. 
Poppaea  Sabina.  582,  633. 
Porsenna,  396,  8cc. 
Porto,  593, 
PoTUi,  329,  330. 
Poaidonia,  Paestum,  202. 
Poituinias,  419. 
Postumus,  560,  561. 
Potidaea.  256,  kc,  80L 
Praetor,  413. 
Priene,  204,  206. 
Probna.  563.  564. 
ProoopioB,  579. 
Pmdentius,  586. 
Pmsias,  354,  457. 
Prytaneum.  191. 
Psammenittu,  65, 125. 
PaammetichoB,  121,  Ice. 
Paammia.  124. 
Pseudo- Philip,  360,  861. 
Ptolemy  Alorites.  310;   (Cenntsna),    845, 

869 ;  (Dionysus),  607 ;  (Enercetea).  864, 

869.  kc. ;  (Epiphanea),  866, 870;  (Phihk- 

delphus),  869.  429 ;  (Philometor),  871  ; 

(Plulopator).  870;  (Soter),  826,  kc,  888, 

Ice.,  841,  867.  kc 


Publilina  Philo.  417 :  (Volero),  404. 

Pulcheria.  692. 

Punic  Wara,  436,  kc,  446,  kc,  460,  ke. 

PuAJaub,  329. 

Pydna,  369,  469. 

Pyloe,  263,  kc. 

Pyrainids,  113, 114. 

Pyrrfaus,  344, 846.  426,  kc,  491. 

^hagoraa,  210,  kc 

Pythian  Games,  178, 816. 

QniNTiLLUS,  668. 
Ooihnal  Hill,  882. 
Quirinus,  882. 

Radaoaisus,  666. 

Raetia,562. 

Rameses,  118, 119. 

Ramnea,  888. 

Rando,  678. 

Rasena,  876. 

Ravenna,  504.  506,  629,  666,  589,  596. 

Regillus,  Lake.  898. 

Re|ulus,  438,  kc 

Remus,  880. 

Rhea  Silvia,  880. 

Rhegium,  273,  878,  428,  436. 

Rhodes,  299,  469. 

Rhone.  447. 

Ridmer,  694,  kc. 

Romans,  332.  353.  kc^  436,  kc 

Rome.  379,  kc,  410,  411, 687,  696. 

Romulus.  380.  kc. 

Rosfetta  Stone,  103. 

Roxana,  329,  839. 

Rubicon,  605. 

RttfinuB,  684,  686. 

RuAis,633. 

Sabaco,  119. 

Sabelliana,  375,  879, 414,  480. 

Sabines,  382,  897. 

Sabinus.  586. 

Sacred  Mount.  899. 

Sacred  Wars,  313, 316, 318. 

Sadyattes,95,  204. 

Saffuntum,  446. 

SalamU,  227,  229,  286 ;  (in  Cypnu).  889. 

Salii,384. 

Salmanaasar,  74,  91. 

Samnites,  375,  414.  kc,  418,  kc.  428, 480. 

Samoa,  206,  207,  233,  848,  281,  319. 

Sanscrit,  84. 

Sappho,  208. 

Sapor  I.,  566. 

Sardanapalua,  73,  76. 

Sardea.  216,  296. 

Sardinia,  431,  437,  443.  466. 

Sarmatians,  646.  649.  666.  574,  679. 

Saaaanidae,  68.  656. 

SatuminuB,  478.  479. 

Saxons,  667,  579,  589. 

Scarpheia,  459. 

Sdone,  268. 

Scipio  Nasica,  472. 

Sdpioa,  866,  447,  kc,  451,  kc,  467. 461,468. 

Sc7Uiia,9. 


2e2 


Thiirt,  »oe.  sto. 
"■an™,**. 
lAa  (in  EETPt).  101,  llBi  [!■  emse) 
183,  301,  k(^  ai^  8U,  &c  3U,  ML 


Thirh^lM. 

TUirtj  TViiBU,  »BJ,  kt,  BW. 

Thiin.  9A3. 

T)uu;bu]ii>.  m.  lea.  isa.  iv,  «i.  mb. 

Thriijihu,  »8S,  SM. 

Tbiii7iliilei.l47:  <tlii hiFtorlin).  16?. m. 


TigmnDcaU,  4M. 

TimolliFi^,  ata,  Sit, 
TUibuui,  WB,  IM. 
Tinditn,  &M. 
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TianpliernM,  SSa  kc^  8M,  Ice 

nthniutet,  896,  sc. 

Titiea,883. 

Htm,  686,  538,  688,  ace 

Tomyris,  68. 

Tanamaiud,  691. 

Torone,  288. 

TboIooBe,  688. 

Tr^an.  642.  8cc. 

T^wimene  Lake,  448. 

Trebia,  447. 

Treves,  666,  679. 

Triballi,  322. 

Tribes  (in  Borne),  889. 

Tribunes  of  tlie  plebs,  899,  404,  412. 

Tripolis,  324. 

Triton  (Lake),  430. 

TriTunTirate.  (1st)  488;  (3d)  612. 

IVoezen,  228,  835. 

Trojian  War,  149.  826. 

TulHa.890. 

Toilos  Hostilins,  881,  ke. 

Tunis,  429. 

Tjrre,  84^  86Cm  827. 

Tyrrnenians,  274. 

Tyrtaens.  178. 

Twetft  Tables,  406. 

TJlyhilab,  579. 
ITlpian,  553.  656. 
Vlpins  Marcellus,  661. 
Umbrians.  876. 877, 420,  424. 
Ursidnus,  676. 
Utiea,429. 

Yaluts,  678,  8cc. 

Valentinian  L,  678, 679;  U.,  682;  lU.,  688, 

691,502. 
Valerian,  560. 661. 
Valerias,  893 ;  (Comu),  418,  8E& 
Vandals,  580, 666. 


VaiTO,  449. 
Vanu,  628, 684. 
Vedas,44. 

Veil,  882,  403,  406,  kc. 
Venice,  592. 
Vercingetoriz,  608. 
Verona,  569. 
Venu,64a648. 
Vesontio.  602. 

Vespasian,  684. 686,  687,  Ste. 
Vestal  Virgins.  884. 
VesuTios,  416,  640. 
Vetranio,  676. 
Veturins.  419. 
Vicramaditra,  29,  46. 
Vindez,  Jnfios,  688. 
Virginu.  406. 
Virginias,  406. 
Vimthns,  467. 
Viridomaros,  444. 
ViteUias.  536,  686. 
Volscians.  400.  403. 411,  417. 
Vohiaianas,  560,  500. 

Wallia,  688. 

Xanthippus,  231,  334;  (II.)  480. 

Xantba%206. 

Xenopbanes,  308,  310. 

Xcnopbon,  383, 384. 

Xeizes  L,  185,  322,  kc,  896;  (IL)  39^. 

Zacththos,  808. 
Zama;468. 
Zannuegethnsa,  644. 
Zela,50a 

Zend-Aresta,  60,  Ice. 
Zeno,310:  (XL)  687. 
Zenobia,  663, 568. 
Zopyms,  68. 
Zoioatter.  66, 07. 
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WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  ADMINIBTERTNG  MEDICIKEH,  THE  RF^IULATION 

OF    DIET    AND    REGIMEN  j     AND    THE    MANAGEMENT   OF   TUK 

DI8EASE8  OF  WOMEN  AND  CIIIU)R£N. 

By  ALEXANDER  MACAULAY,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  Physician 
Accoucheur  to  the  New  Town  Dispensary. 

*'  Just  tuch  a  work  u  every  head  of  a  family  unght  to  have  on  hit  book-shelf.'*— ^nyA^oa 
Berald. 

"  If  sterlinff  merit  might  be  the  passport  to  success,  this  work  will  obtain  tlie  most  exten- 
sirc  celebrity.' —^a/A  Herald. 

"  Calculated  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  wished  in  a  Popular  System  of  Medicine."— 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Burgical  Journal. 

"  We  liuvc  BiM;n  nothing  of  the  kind  better  adnptrd  for  connultation."— //i/tfrcrjr  Qaeettf. 

**  Decidedly  tlie  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public." — 
Ctdeionian  Mercury. 

Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Longman  &  Co.,  London  ; 

AMD  80U>  BY  ALL  BOOKSKLLBItS. 


A.  *  a  BLACKS  MISOBLLANEOin  PUBUCATIOMB    CbUimmd. 

BLACK'S  ATLASES. 

General  Atlas  of  the  WorU. 

NEW  EranOKf.    1651 

Price  set.  FoUo^  H«l£3oiuid  Horoeov  CHH  Leaves. 

THIS  Wwk  has  recently  ondergoiie  xreat  altermdoiM,  and  been  inereaeeA  kgr 
large  and  important  additiooi.    llieee  eonabft  prlDdpallj  of  nertr  HafM  or 
Gonntriea  that  have  reeaatly  rieen  ia  Importasoe  aa  flolda  of  emigrat&Mi^or  wkkk 
have  attracted  attention  from  diaooveries  or  events  aflecClng  oommereial  Infiiiwti 
Maps  on  an  enlai);ed  Male  have  thns  been  added  of  Trb  Baltio,  Auvnuiu, 
Nsw  South  Walk,  Tioxokia.  Nbw  Zbalamu,  with  all  the  latest  infimnatim 
and  Gold  Regions;  ABGTto  KaoxoMa  and  BRrmw  Amkbica. shewing  theHortk- 
West  Passage,  and  all  the  discoveries  up  to  18M;  Soutb  Afbica,  ahewiur  Ifct 
new  boondaiiss  and  moat  recent  disooveries;  es|)srate  Kaps  of  aome  of  Ibi 
mofe  important  of  the  Uitrbd  BtAtuii  of  AnM4.  iMnding  Jfew  Yotk,  Mmmr 
ohnsetts,  Yemoiit*  Hew  HampsblN^  Rhode  Islao^  OsMeeiimt,  KeKtaeky,  ViM^ 
TennesseOi  Ac.;  and  a  oomplbtb  bbribb  of  Ifi^pa  iLLUtRiLaTiNO  thk  oav 
Phtvital  FcATUBn  of  the  Werl^  the  Korthem  and  Sontfaem  Hand^hemi 
and  Solar  System. 

The  whole  series  csnrfsts  of  upwards  of  Soveuty  Maps^  engraved  on  Stssi  Is 
the  first  style  of  the  art,  by  Sidney  Hall»  Hughes,  and  others,  ooloorsd  with  the 
greatest  attention  to  accuracy,  neatness,  and  aisUnctness.  Prefixed  to  the  woik 
are  Introductory  Chapters  on  the  Geoffraph}*  and  Statistics  of  the  di^rent 
countries  in  the  world,  and  appended  to  it  is  a  complkte  In dkx  of  upwards  of 
60,000  names  of  Places,  with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  the  number  of 
the  Map  in  which  they  will  be  found,  constituting  this  one  of  the  most  valoable 
and  extensive  Geographical  Works  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time,  connder- 
ing  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  the  cheapest  Atlas  now  in  existence. 

Strongly  and  Hagantly  Half-Bonnd  Xoroeoo  or  Bussia,  Oilt  Leaves, 

Prioe  £2 :  16i. 


Atlas  of  Australia 

WITH  ALL  TIfE  GOLD  RBOIOXS. 
Price  Five  Shillings,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

A  SERIES  OF  MAPS  FROM  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  AUTHORITIBS  ; 

Beautifully  Engraved  and  Coloured,  and  strongly  Bound  in  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Contents  : — 

I.  GENERAL  MAP  OF  AUSTRALASIA,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia  and  Sur- 

rounding Islands. 

II.  AUSTRALIA— Divided  into  Districts. 

III.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  VICTORIA,  and  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  nhew- 
ing  the  different  Gold  Deposits. 

IV.  NEW  SOUTH  WALBS— Divided  into  counties,  with  all  the  Gold  Deposits 
accurately  laid  down,  and  a  plan  of  Svdnev. 

V.  VICTORIA— Di\'ided  into  Countie^  with 'all  the  Gold  Districts  accnnitely 

laid  down,  and  a  plan  of  the  Mount  Alexander  Gold  Region. 

VI.  NEW  ZEALAND,  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  and  the  settled  portion  of 
Western  Au&tralia,  comprehending  Swan  Rivor  and  Australind. 

"  Tbo  potseision  of  these  Maps  will  be  nccessAry  to  the  clenr  undcrstaiidintr  of  friends* 
letters,  ncwipaper  narratirriif  aud  travulhT's  reports  -.  ond  therrforc  tliey  gliould  be*  p lirtxl 
upon  tlie  table  in  every  bonae,  ftir  inatant  reftnrenca  wlien  required.  Thfy  arc  beaut ifuflv  cd- 
grsTud."— (7rtffc. 


UJl^ 


EKCYCLOPADiA  BRITANNICA 


EICEIE  EBITIOI. 


In  every  country  where  Science  ind  Literatim  havs  been  lonR  inil  aucccu- 
fully  culttvBted,  ind  booka  exlenaively  multiplieit,  attempta  more  or  In*  akilfiil 
hare  been  made  to  redaci!  the  nuina  of  inlbnnalion  Ic  a  mmp«ndious  and  rtguliud 
form,  and  tofumitha  rendy  accoM  to  its  varied  detail i  by  nieana  oT  EocytlopBdiu, 
Of  the  importance  and  adrantages  of  such  puMicntloiia,  (here  ran  tetietlj  be  two 
opinlonii.  Execated  oa  a  plan  anfflclentty  comprebeneive,  they  aaght  to  embiW!* 
all  the  deparlTnentii  of  haman  learning,  rendcrini;  the  Alphabet  a  ready  key,  not 
only  to  theArtsandSciencea,biitIothe  mulliplird  detail*  of  lllitor)-,  Blosraphy, 
On^nphy,  and  Hiaatlaneoaa  Literatuni.  A  work  thua  conMmeted  <a  not  only 
valuable  to  tbe  Scholar  and  the  man  of  Bcivnre  aa  ■  Uictkmary  of  Uoiverul 
reference,  bnt  (he  subjecia  bein;  treated  In  ■  form  conihtent  with  Svileniatlc 
Expoeilion,  aa  well  an  with  Alphabetical  ArranKemenl,  the  book  becomoa  u 
Inntlmabte  treasure  to  Iboas  who,  altbouch  ibey  caimot  allbnl  leiaure  for  very 


ml  ii 


id  invealiBati 
ultjetita  which 


n  inlellixant  and  < 


hifbrm«d  man. 

Amoii^;  bocikn  nf  tl 
conspicuooBly  eminent 
baa  continued  since  1771  to  accumulate  tlie  cver-incrcoaiuK  treaiurea  of  Sc 
and  Literature.  It  woa  finl  published  in  thiva  volum'!*  Ito,  1T7I ;  m'Xt,  i 
volumes,  in  I77«;  in  eighteen  volume*  in  1T9T,  to  which  km  aUded  Die  Sur 
HKNT,  In  two  vrilume>s  by  BiaiTOi-  Gj.kki,  In  IKUl;  tbia  wal  fnllowed  b 
edition  in  twenty  volumes,  in  lAlO ;  and  oilier  t>vo  ediiicni  diirini;  the  aucce{ 
ten  yeom;  to  which  waa  added  Ibc  ccU^hratcd  Sti'Pi.KJiKNT,  in  »ix  vulnma 
•dited  by  Piu.febsok  S'apisk;  comnwneed  in  1815,  and  dniahed  in  l»iJ. 


The  Sei'kstii  F-[>mo!i,  which  » 
icinuncd  valuable  in  llie  prcviou"  e 
further  enhanced  In  valu«  by  the  addi 
Mtions  Khich  have  adomed  the  lili-ra 


implcti^l  in  1*H3,  cmhodinl  whatever 
is  and  in  the  SnpplenDenl*,  and  waa 
if  some  nf  tlic  m<M[  celebralrd  dis(|ul< 
■](  tlu  ninetii-uLta  century.    The  pub- 


XHCTCLOPXDIA  BBXTAHVIGA-  Omtmued, 

lic.ition  tluiA  of  Seven  Editions  with  snooeniTe  improrements,  and  the  Sale  of 
35,000  copies,  iu>t  during  an  excitement  raised  by  s  factitions  reputation,  bet 
diirinp:  a  succession  of  vearA.  in  which  the  work  was  tested  and  approved  by  the 
most  accomplished  and  scientific  scholars,  remains  an  irrefragable  proof  of  its 
unquestionable  merit,  and  have  given  it  so  decided  a  preference  in  public  favour, 
that  its  popularity,  instead  of  suffering  diminution  from  rivalshipy  has  steadily 
continued  to  increase,  and  never  stood  higher  than  at  tlie  present  time. 

It  has  l)een  the  leading  object  of  its  conductors  to  comliinc  abstract  with 
practical,  and  solid  with  pleasing  information,  in  such  proportions  as  would  be 
most  useful  and  most  acceptable  to  the  public,  to  deliver  the  truths  of  Science  in 
the  mo:«t  accurate  and  intelligible  form,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  due  attention 
to  tlioso  hrancheA  of  knowledge,  which,  though  not  admitting  of  a  scientific  shape, 
are  yet  deservedly  popular,  and  have  a  powerAil  influence  on  the  taste,  habiti^ 
and  character  of  the  individual, — in  a  word,  to  render  the  Work  at  once  a  Dic- 
TiONAKV  of  Scir\<;k.,  a  Copious  Abstract  of  Liticratukk  and  ViiiLosonn, 
and  a  Uook  of  Univkuhal  Kkferkxce. 

The  RioiiTii  Editiok  is  undergoing  careful  revision  and  extensive  alterations, 
so  AS  to  be  accommodated  to  the  improved  taste  and  advanced  intelligence  of  the 
times.     Arranifcments  are  accordingly  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 

most  eminent  living  Authors,  who  have  contributed  treatises  in  the  various 
departments  of  Science,  Literature,  the  Art.-*,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  StatUticA, 
and  General  Knowledi^e,  to  supersede  those  now  renth.red  obsolete  by  the  progress 
of  discovery,  improvements  in  the  Arts,  or  the  general  advancement  of  s<.>ciety. 

As  an  example  of  how  thoroujrhly  thi.-*  plan  has  l)een  adopted,  the  Publishers 
refer  to  the  Volumes  that  have  already  appeared,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  many  of  the  yVrticles  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  others  have  umlenroue 
such  impoi-tant  alterations  and  additions  as  to  render  the  present  not  so  much  a 
New  Kdition  of  the  E>'CYci.<»rj:i)iA  Buitannica,  as  a  New  Work  under  that 
title 

In  giving  effect  to  the  extensive  plan  of  reconstruction  thus  adopted,  due 
consiileration  is,  al  the  same  time,  given  to  the  great  and  permanent  value  of 
many  of  those  .Articles  and  Treaiisei*  with  which  the  former  Editions  were 
enriched.  The  possession  of  these  invaluable  contrihutions  forms,  indeed,  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Work,  and  uives  it  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  publication  of  its  clasf . 

To  the  Gentleman  and  t!ie  Merchant,  to  the  Agriculturist  and  the  Manufac- 
turer, to  the  Clergyman  and  the  Layman,  to  the  Student  of  Science  or  Philosi>phy, 
and  the  Cultivator  of  Litt^ature  or  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Kncydopa'dia  Britannica 
will  prove  an  acqtii^ition  of  the  hisrhest  value.  The  great  scope  of  its  information 
also  recommends  it  to  Kmigrants  and  other  persons  resident  in  quarters  where 
access  to  books  is  diflicult,  or  whose  fortunes  do  not  permit  them  the  i-njoymi'nt 
of  extensive  librarie-j. 

To  all  such  the  Publishers  confidently  recommend  the  Ks<'Y<u>r.»:DiA 
BiaTANNicA,  ns  a  Work  deserving  of  their  confidence  and  support,  and  worthy 
of  the  Natioa.U  Name. 


EROTGLOPJEDIA  BRITANNIGA. 
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"  A  publication  well  worth  i/our  having,' 

WlLIIKRF<)RCK*d  LkTTKR  TO  PiTT— Lll'E,  VOU  III.  p.  14. 


Now  Publishing,  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  8«.,  and  Quarterly  Volumes,  strongly 

and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  24r. 

THE   EIGHTH   EDITION. 

Oreatly  Improved  and  Brought  Down  to  the  present  Time. 


The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  forms  an  Alphabetical  Repertory  of 
evwy  branch  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  renders  the  Alphabet  a  ready  key  not 
only  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  to  the  multiplied  details  of  History,  Philosophy, 
Biography,  Geography,  Commerce,  Manu&ctures,  Statistics,  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature. 

The  Publishers  are  fully  aware  that  in  a  comprehensive  work  of  reference,  as 
this  is,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  Completeness  and  Accuracy  of  Detail  in  all  the 
Articles,  of  whatever  length  or  consequence  they  may  be.  Accordingly,  while 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  living  anthDrs  for  the  more  important  contributions,  the  greatest  regard 
will  in  every  respect  be  paid  to  those  of  the  smallest  size. 

Eight  Volumes  are  ttow  published: — 

VOLUME  I.  contains  the  Preliminary  Dissertations  by  Duoald  Stewart, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Richard  Whately,  D.l).,  Jon:?  Pi^yfair,  and  Sir 
JoHX  Leslie. 

VOLUME  VIII.  brings  the  work  down  to  the  Article  ENGLAND. 
Speoiment  and  Prospectuses  may  be  had  of  the  Publishers,  or  aay  Bookseller. 
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XHCTCL0P2BIA  VBJTKBnnCk—Coniinued. 
Among  ihe  Contributors  to  the  Eighth  Edition  are  thefoUawing  : — 


Itiomaa  Babington  Macaulay,  M.P. 

Richard  Whatdy.  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 

R.  INcksou  Hampden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford 

William  Whewell,  D.D..  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 

J.  R.  M'Cullocl^  Esq..  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  Author  of  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary, 8cc. 

Sir  David  Brewster.  K.H..  LLJ).,  Principal  of 
the  Uuit^  College  of  St  Salvator  and 
St  Leonard,  St  Andrews 

William  Edmonstoune  Aytonn,  Piofessor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettrra  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh 

Heiuy  Rogers,  Author  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith 

Dr.  Wm.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh 

William  Spalding,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  St 
Andrews  University 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  Author  of  the 
History  of  Europe 

John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh 

Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  Statistical  Department 
East  India  House,  Author  of  Gazetteer  of 
Scinde 

Augustus  Petertnann,  Esq.,  Physical  Geogra- 
pher to  the  Queen 

John  Wilson,  Esq.,  Fjirmer,  Eddington  Mains, 
Berwickshire,  Author  of  viixious  papers 
on  AgrioUture,  read  before  the  llighknd 
and  Agricultural  Society 

Thomas  Anderson,  M.l).,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, Ghisgow,  and  Li?ciurcr  on  Agricultuml 
Cliemistry  to  the  Highland  and  Aj^'ricul- 
tural  Society 

John  Hill  Burton,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Author  of 
the  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolu- 
tion, &c. 

George  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hu- 
manity, King's  College,  Aberdeen 

George  FaKjuhar  Graham,  Esq.,  Author  of 
various  Works  on  Music 


Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart^  PtofoMor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphyaics  in  the  Univeraity 
of  Edinburgh 

Rev.  Wm.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  Author  of 
Connection  and  Harmony  of  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  8tc.,  8cc. 

Charles  Maclaren,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of 
Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  Geology 
of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  &c.  be. 

William  Hoaking,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture and  Arts  of  Construction,  King's 
College,  London 

Rev.  Robert  Main,  MJL,  F.R.A.S.,  F'irat  As- 
sistant, Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich 

Lunit..CoL  PorUook.  R.M.A.,  Woolwich 

Rev.  William  Scoresby,  Author  of  Account  of 
the  Arctic  Regions 

Jonathan  Aylen,  Esq.,  Master  Attendant,  H.M. 
Dockyard,  Sheemess 

Jiunes  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  vari- 
ous  Works  on  Natural  History 

John  Rarrow,  Esq..  Admiralty 

Thomas  Bazley,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Manchester 

James  Nicol,  F.R.S.E.,  Profefisor  of  Natural 
History,  Marischal  College,  .\l)erdeen 

I/awTcnce  Ohjihaut,  Esq.,  Author  of  "nie 
Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,*'  &:c. 

Hon.  Lord  Cockbum,  Author  of  Lite  of  Lord 
Jeffrey 

Dr.  Leonard  Schmitr,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector,  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  Author  of  History  of 
Rome 

John  llutton  Balfour,  M.D.,  Rogiua  Professor 
of  Botany,  Edinburgh  University 

James  D  Forbes,  F.R.S.E.,  &.c.  Ste.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Edinburgh  Ini- 
versity 

J   Beete  Jukes.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A. 

R.  Stuart  Poole,  British  Museum. 

Jiunes  Montgomery,  Author  of  "  Gn-enbnd,'' 
and  other  Poems 
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